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CHAPTER XI. 
On the Lunar Mansions of the Chanese. 


SECTION I.—On the Chinese cycle of 28 days, and on its 
relation to the hebdomadal. 


HE consideration of the lunar mansions of the Chinese 
properly belongs to that of the Chinese calendar : but 
as these mansions of the Chinese were derived from the 
Egyptians, we cannot omit 80 material an argument of the 
truth of the account which we have just given of the Egyp- 
tian mansions, as this which is furnished by the corroborative 
testimony of the Chinese also. We think it incumbent upon 
us therefore to enter on this s8ubject at the present stage of 
our work ; though, for the 8ake of brevity, we shall not in- 
Sist upon every thing which might be adduced in 1llustration 
of it, but. shall confine ourselres as much as possible to the 
simple proof of the derivation of the Chinese scheme of the 
mansions from the Egyptian. This is: the fact which we are 
most concerned to establish ; and which we hope to establish 
by a method of reasoning as plain and intelligible in the 
principle as direct and demonstrative in the application. 
We begin with observing that, in addition to the cycle of 
sIxty days, of which we have already given an accounts, the 
a Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. iv. vol. i. 508. 
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Chinese have also a cycle of 28 days ; the antiquity of which 
too among them, for any thing which is certainly known to 
the contrary, seems to be equal to that of the 60 day 
cycle itself; 80 that the one: would appear to be as old in 
China as the other, and both to have some time or other 
come into existence together, or at least neither of them 
much later than the other. 

This cycle of 28 days is merely a noctidiurnal cycle; a 
measure of the constant 8uccession of day and night, or of 
the period of 24 hours of mean solar time, or of any other 
kind of time, by revolutions of 28 perpetually : 80 that there 
18 no difference in that respect between the cycle of 28 and 
the cycle of 60. This cycle of 28 too has its proper 8ucces- 
gon of ferize, just as much as that of 60 ; and these feriz are 
never confounded, no more than those of the cycle of 60. 
The ferize of this cycle of 28 too have proper names, as much 
as those of the cycle of 60. But here the analogy between 
them ends. The cycle of 60 is not a measure of the hebdo- 
madal cycle ; the cycle of 28 is. The cycle of 60 is not 
commensurable with the cycle of the lunar mansions : the 
cycle of 28, to judge from the number of its terms, (1. e. its 
ferize,) might be this cycle of mansions itself. 

Now this turns out to be actually the cage. The names of 
the 28 feriz of this Chinese cycle of 28 days are those of the 
28 constellations also, which make up the Chinese system of 
mans1ons : and this fact being known, no one can hesitate to 
ifer from it that the noctidiurnal cycle of 28 feriz, and 
the cycle of mansions or constellations, 28 m number also, 
and called by the same names, must have come into exist- 
ence together among the Chinese and must have been origi- 
nally one the 8ame as the other. 

And with regard to the hebdomadal ”_ and to the re- 
lation of the Chinese cycle of 28 to the hebdomadal one 
of 7 ; the matter of fact, as ascertained by the actual com- 
parison of the two together, is &simply this : That a given 
feria in this Chinese order of 28 corresponds to a given feria 
in the hebdomadal cycle of seven, the same to the same, 
perpetually : 80 that one of these Chinese cycles of 28 feriz 
is the measure of four of the hebdomadal in the usual order 
of ferie; and vice versa, four hebdomadal cycles of ferie, in 
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their proper order, are an exact measure of one Chinese 
cycle of 28 feris, in their proper order too. The actual re- 
lation of the two cycles to each other may be seen from the 
following 8ynopsis of both ; which, after what has been ex- 
plained, it will now be understood is perpetual ; and having - 
been once defined and determined in this manner must be 


gupposed never afterwards to have varied. 


Comparison of ferie in the order of the hebdomadal cycle, and in the 
order of the Chinese cycle of 28, under the names of the 28 lunar 
mans1ions, or 28 constellations. 


Hebdomadal. Cycle of 28 ferie ». 
Feria Feria Feria Feria Feria 

1 Sunday 4 Fang 11 Hiu 18 Mao 2; Sing 

2 Monday 5 Sin 12*Ouey 19*Pi 26 Tchang 
'3 Tuesday 6*Ouey 13 Che 20 Tse 27 Y 

4 Wednesday 7 Ki I4 Pi 21 T8an 28 Tchin 
5 Thursday 8 Teou 15*Kouey 22 Tsing 1 Kio 

6 Friday 9 Nieou 16 Leou 23*Kouey 2 Kang 


7 Saturday Io Nu 17*Ouey 24 Lieon 3 Ti 
The meaning of this scheme and of this comparison is 
that the feria prima in the hebdomadal cycle, (our Sunday,) 
in this cycle of 28, is represented by the feria 4*, 11a, 18a, 
and 25® perpetually ; and vice versa, the feria 4, 11a, 18s, 
and 258, in this cycle, (each of them seven feriz in their own 
cycle distant from one another,) are represented by the feria 
prima in the hebdomadal cycle perpetually : and 80 in every 
other instance, down to the feria septima in the hebdomadal 
cycle, the feria 10s, 172, 242, and 32, in the cycle of 28. 


SECTION I].—On the continued use of the cycle of 28 days among 
the Chinese down to the present day, and on its continued 
agreement with the hebdomadal. 


We will now proceed to adduce some proofs of the rela- 
tion m question ; and of the continued agreement of the two 


b Some of the names in the list zub- nologie Chinoise, Introduction, p. vi,) 
joined will appear to be the 8ame. observes that in the Chinese itself these 
These are the 6th, 12th, 17th, Ouey, names have different characters : 80 
the 14th and 19th, Pi, the 15th and that they are really distinct in their 
23d, Kouey. But Mons. Sylvestre, in own language. 

a note to Gaubil, (cf. Traite de la Chro- 
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cycles, after having been once adjusted to each other in the 
manner thus represented, down to the present day. 

1. In a Chinese almanac (which formerly belonged to 
Mons. de Guignes®), dated in the 50th year of the reign of 
Kien Long or Khian-laung (A. D. 1785), the first new moon 
of the year had the mark of Pi, the 14th feria of the cycle 
of 28 : and consequently that of one of those which should 
correspond perpetually to the 4th feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, our Wednesday. 

The Chinese new year's day in question, according to 
Mons. de Guignes®, was Feb. 9 New s8tyle, A. D. 1785. And 
that agrees with Mr. Ideler's scheme of the Chinese calen- 
dari, in which the new year's day, A. D. 1785, is marked 
Feb. 9 New style also. The Dom. Lett. of the Gregorian 
calendar, A. D. 1785, as our tables shew, was B : and there- 
fore Feb. 9 was Wednesday. 

1. In a calendar, quoted by Des Vignoles, according to 
Mr. Ideler<, of the date of 1654, the new year's day (Feb. 
17f) had the character y attached to it ; 1. e. the representa- 
tive of the 27th feria in the Cycle of 28, the 3rd in the heb- 
domadal. A. D. 1654 New s8tyle too, when the Dom. Lett. 
was D, Feb. 17 was Tuesday. 

m. Mr. Ideler specifies two more examples of the 8ame 
kind of coincidence; one, A. D. 1802, the first new moon of 
which, Feb. 3, was marked by the character Tsan, the 21st 
feria of the cycle of 28, the 4th im the hebdomadal : and the 
Dom. Lett. that year being C New style, Feb. 3 the date of 
this new moon was Wednesday. The other, that of A. D. 
1834; in which the new moon, Feb. 9, had the character 
Mao (the 18th feria of the cycle of 28), one of those which 
should correspond to the feria prima of the hebdomadal : 
and the Dom. Lett. of the year, New style, being E, Feb. 9 
was the feria prima or Sunday. 

It does not appear, according to Gaubil and Morrison, 
quoted by Mr. Idelers, that the Chinese make any use of the 
hebdomadal cycle at present, for the purposes of civil life ; 
though the astrologers do 80 for purposes of their own : but 
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the preceding examples shew that they still use the cycle of 
28 days: which is the 8ame thing as the hebdomadal; only 
under a different name. Father Gaubil, according to Mons. 
de Guignes", did not profess to know whether this cycle of 
28 ferie was an ancient one among the Chinese or not : but 
that proves nothing concerning its real antiquity. It proves 
merely that Gaubil himself in the course of his own re- 
8earches had met with nothing calculated to throw light on 
that question. There is no reason to doubt of the antiquity 
of this cycle in China; of that antiquity, at least, which 
really belongs to it ; though even this, however considerable 
i itself, in comparison of the exaggerated claims which the 
Chinese have advanced in other cases of a similar kind, might 
very well pass for modern. 

It is a conceivable and certainly a poss1ble case that a 
cycle of 28 ferize, equivalent to four cycles of seven feriz, 
and 1n the first instance absolutely the same as four hebdo- 
madal cycles themselves, having been introduced into China, 
im the course of time would 8upersede the cycle of seven in 
that country ; and cause it to fall into disuse, even though 
it might have been previously in use. It would supersede it 
in appearance at least, and lead to its being no longer for- 
mally continued ; though in reality, while this cycle of 28, 


' founded upon it and originally the same with it, remained 


in use, the cycle of seven could not cease to be in being also. 
We have shewn in a former part of our worki, from the 
testimony of the most authentic and trustworthy of the 
Chinese writers themselves, that the hebdomadal cycle, and 
even the s8anctity of the 8eventh day in that cycle, did not 
ceage to be known and respected in China, almost down to 
the epock: of the correction of their calendar. 

It is not conceivable however that this Chinese cycle of 
28 ferie could have come into use among them independ- 
ently of any connection with the hebdomadal cycle of even. 
It could not be accident which determined the principal 


h Mcemoires, xlvii. p., 426. loc. cit. in the order of the cycle of 28 :) et ce 
See however Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. cyclede jours court dans toute Pannee, 
79- Mons. de Guignes (p. 427) ob- Pun succ6dant a Vautre regulidrement 
gerves, © J'ai entre les mains divers et sans interruption.” 
almanachs Chinois ou tous les jours de i Diss, vi. ch. ii. sect. i. vol. i. 405. 
chaque mois sont ainsi designes : (i. e. 
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ferize in this cycle, Fang, Hin, Mao, and Sing, to the prin- 
cipal feria in the hebdomadal, (which is the feria prima,) 
perpetually. If the hebdomadal cycle was older than this 
cycle of 28, it was incomparably older ; it must long have 
been known, and long have been in use, before that was 
ever thought of. And though we could not infer that a cycle 
of 28 ferize under any circumstances must necessarily have 
. been derived from one of 8even ; a cycle of four times 8even 
hebdomadal feriz, properly 80 called, in the shape of one of 
28, no one could hesitate to infer must have been derived 
from the hebdomadal one of s8even. It must be the hebdoma- 
dal of seven itself; only in another form : and therefore it 
must have been the s8ame with it at first. 


SecTion III.—On the connection of the Chinese cycle of 28 
with the lunar mansions. 


The antiquity of the hebdomadal cycle among the Chinese 
however is not the question with which we are particularly 
concerned at present. There can be no doubt that it entered 
their cycle of 28 at first in its proper and legitimate form ; 
and that it has continued to do 80 ever since : from which 
we have a right to infer that the hebdomadal cycle is as 
old in China as this cycle of 28; and even that the cycle 
of 28 was purposely adapted in China to the cycle of 7, and 
that the cycle of 28 was never for a moment independent of | 
that of 8even. | 

The fact then being thus established that the cycle of 2 
days must have been as80ciated in China with the cycle of 
7 days from the very first; there can be even less doubt, if 
possible, concerning its connection with the cycle of lunar 
mansions from the first als0. The number of the ferize m 
this cycle, which is the 8ame with that of the mansions, and 
8till more the names of the ferize of the cycle, which are ab- 
8olutely the 8ame with those of the mansions among the 
Chinese, are decisive of that question. The Chinese them- 
8elves would be the first to admit that their cycle of 28 days 
in name and profession was the cycle of their mansions 
also. 

And yet, notwithstanding this fact, it does not appear that 
the cycle of 28 days either has at present or ever had here- 
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tofore any reference whatsocever to the course of the moon ; 
or to any known period of the moon ; not even to its tropical 
or 8idereal or anomalistic ones, which approach most nearly in 
terms to the length of this cycle of 28 days, The civil calen- 
dar of the Chinese is lunar, and has been $o for 2500 years 
and upwards; and this cycle of 28 days always has run 
through it, and still runs through it, from beginning to end : 
and yet it never corresponded heretofore, nor ever corre- 
gponds at present, except per accidens, to the lunar reckon- 
ing of the calendar itself. Tt follows that, whensoever this 
cycle was introduced into the calendar, it was not intended 
to be a lunar cycle or a lunar measure, except in name; 
it was intended s8olely as a noctidiurnal cycle. It borrowed 
the number, and order, and names of its ferizz nominally 
from a lunar cycle, that of the mansions; but in reality from 
the hebdomadal. It might be nominally therefore a lunar 
cycle ; but in reality 1t was a noctidiurnal one. 

The 28 constellations of the Chinese, which are also their 
28 mangions, are laid down on the equator, not on the 
echptic. The equator is divided by the Chinese into 365} 
equal parts, each of which is one Chinese degree in extent ; 
80 as to correspond to the number 'of days in the mean 
Juhan year of 365+} at the rate of one- 8uch degree to 
a day). This mean Julian year too is equally divided by 
them into four quarters, of 91d. 7h. 30 m. each). It is 
a necessary consequence of these distinctions, that every 
Seven of their mansions or constellations contain a fourth 


' part of the equator in degrees, and a fourth part of the mean 


Julian year in days). And the rule, which they observe at 
present in disposing of the several mansions all round the 
equator, and all through the year, is 8uch, that the mansion, 
among the seven assigned to each quarter of the year re- 
gpectively, m which the equinoxes and solstices fall, is the 
fourth or middle one of the seven themselves : though this 
does not appear to have been always the case; but, on the 
contrary, as was naturally to be expected, the first mansion 
of each quarter was the equinoctial or solstitial mansion. In 


J Gaubil, Traits, Preface vi. 256. See also the Chinese calendar of Mr. I- 
257: 249 note: 250. 246. Lettres deler, ch. iv. p. 99. 
Edifiantes, xxvi. p. 77-79. 248. 269. k Gaubil, Traite, 257: cf. note 2. 
Cf. the Table, p. 289. Martinius, i. 50. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 77. 
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effect however both rules amount to the same thing. In 
either case it is agreed that the mansions which were thus 
characterised as the principal or leading ones in each di- 
vision, those of the cardinal points of the year itself, were the 
8ame with those four, which, in the above comparison of the 
Chinese cycle of 28 feriz with the hebdomadal one of 7, 
are Seen to fall on the feria prima of the latter; viz. Mao, 


- Sing, Fang, and Hiu! : of which Sing had anciently also the 


name of Niao®, and Fang .that of Ho® : Mao denoting the 
vernal equinox, or beginning of spring ; Sing the summer 
golstice, or beginning of the summer quarter; Fang the 
autumnal equinox, or beginning of the autumnal quarter; 


. Hiu the winter —_— and the beginning of the winter 


quarter. 


SECTION IV.—On the date of the introduction of the lunar 
mans1tons of the Egyptians among the Chanese. 


These observations and these explanations having been 


premised, we proceed to remind the reader of what has been 


stated, and in a great measure proved already, in a former 
part of our work"; viz. That the Chinese made the first 
actual permanent change of the primitive calendar among 
themselves in particular, in B. C. 657, when they substituted 
for the primitive equable 8olar year the 8ame kind of lunar 
calendar which they have continued to use down to the 
present day ; and which is in fact a lunar calendar virtuaily 
regulated by the Hipparchean period of 304 mean Julian 
years. And as a lunar calendar of that kind necessarily 8up- 
Poses a 80lar one, corresponding to it, the introduction of the 
former among the Chinese was virtually, if not de facto, the 
introduction of the mean Julian year among them also. 

We $hewed indeed that they had among them the Apis 
cycle, the natural lunar year of the equable 8olar year, even 
before this; but not, as it appeared, from a very remote 
point of time before it, nor possibly in every part of China 
abke. And though it does not appear that that was immedi- 
ately laid aside as 800n as the lunar calendar, s8uch as we 
have described, distinct from this, was brought into use; yet 


1 Cf Lettres Edifiantes, xxVi. 77, 78. p. 257. Lettres Kdifiantes, XXVi. 75. 
m Gaubil, Trait6, 256, 257 : note 1. n Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. iv. vol. i. 508. 
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there cannot be any doubt that in the course of time both 
the primitive lunar and the primitive solar year disappeared 
from the stage in China; and nothing was left in possession 
of the calendar there but the same lunar and the same solar 
year which are still in possession of it at this very day ; the 
latter indeed only virtually, or in and through the former. 

It has been shewn too that they had the sexagesimal day- 
cycle among them even before the date of this correction in * 
B. C. 657, though not the sexagesimal annual cycle ; but that 
from this time forward (B.C. 657) they had each of these things 
in use among them in conjunction ; their cycle of 60 years, 
their cycle of 60 days, and their lunar Metonic calendar. It 
remains to shew, in hke manner, that it is from the s8ame 
epoch that we are to date the possession and use among them 
also of the cycle of lunar manzions, the. cycle of constella- 
tions, and the cycle of 28 days virtually the same as the heb- 
domadal one of seven, and virtually, if not actually, substi- 
tuted for it. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though the beginning of the 
civil year of the Chinese is not known to have been ever 
attached to the autumnal equinox, or to the autummal 
quarter in general, but always to the spring equinox, or to 
the winter $olstice, or to 8ome natural term between the two; 
yet the mansion Fang (the middle constellation or manson 
of the 8even as8igned to the autumnal quarter) appears to 
have been recognised from the first as the principal mansion. 
In the modern lists of mansions indeed they are reckoned 
from Teou®; but simply because that coincides at present 
with the winter solstice; and therefore with the present 
beginning of the civil year in China : but in all the old lists 
of the mansions, it is agreed, the recension began with Kio, 
three mansions exactly before Fang ; 80 that Kio being the 
first m order, Fang must have been the fourth. 

Concerning the true reason why Kio was constituted the 
first mansion, we s$hall have something to 8ay by and by. 
Even to admit the fact of this constitution from the first, 
(and there s8eems to be no reason to doubt of 1t,) and conse- 
quently that Fang was only the fourth in order from the 
first ; yet the importance and prominency which the Chinese 
o Gaubil, Traite, p. 257. 
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themselves have always assigned to this mansion in particular 
are sufficient intimations that Fang in reality was always re- 
garded as the principal mansion; and as virtually, if not 
actually, the first. And this is confirmed by the testimony 
of the hebdomadal cycle; which, as we have een, entered 
this cycle of 28 from the first : the feria prima in that cycle 
coinciding with Fang, and not with Kio. 

Now the lunar mansions of the Egyptians, considered as 
28 equal divisions of the year of 365 or of 366 days, as much 
as 28 equal divisions of the ecliptic or of the equator, were to 
all intents and purposes a noctidiurnal cycle of 13 days per- 
petually, and 8ometimes of 14 days: and the Julian date of 
any one of the number being given, 1t would be easy to 
as8ign from that the correspoading date of each of the rest in 
its order all through the year. At the last revigion of the 
mansions, B. C. 848, the first Julian term attached to the 
cycle was April 1: which, after B. C. 672, would become 
the s8ame thing as March 31: and one scheme of cycles of 13 
days which set out from either of these terms, either April 1, 
or March 31, having been defined and laid down all round 
the year, 8uch a scheme was capable of being perpetual : 
for a cycle of days, and nothing more, attached to s8uch and 
guch Julian terms all round the year, in its own nature may 
be and must be perpetual. There can be no doubt that every 
type of the mansions, from their first institution m B. C. 
1847 to their final revision in B. C. 848, must have been 
provided with a cycle of dates of this kind, 13 terms, and 
g8ometimes 14, agunder in particular instances ; which were 
first and properly intended to mark the course of the un in 
and among the mansions, and in relation to the stars in and 
about the mangions: dates consequently, which required to 
be reviged and laid down afresh at the epoch of succeeaive 
revisions of the s8phere, in the manner which we have exhi- 
bited in our types of that description at each of the epochs 
in question ; but which having been once revised and laid 
down in this manner, at the epoch of a particular readjust- 
ment of the sphere, would be permitted to. remain undis- 


 turbed as long as the sphere itself: and that, according to the 


proper Phoenix rule, would be for 500 years at a time. 
Now this being supposed to have been done at the epoch 
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of the last revision of all, B. C. 848; then, if the sphere never 
underwent any fresh revision afterwards, these dates would 
remain nominally such as they were left at the last revision 
among the Egyptians themeelves; and that appears to have 
been actually the cage; as the particular instances of such 
dates which we have already considered (the date of the 
mangion Claria, and the date of the cubit mansion) suffice 
to prove. Or if the sphere, as revised and attached to these 
dates in B. C. 848, passed to other nations 800n after that 
time, these dates would pass to them along with it exactly as 
they had been left at the last revision : and they would pass 
to them, in the first instance, in the shape of 80 many Julian 
dates of 80 many cycles of days and nights 13 terms or 13 
feriz agunder, and nothing more, from the beginning to the 
end of the year: and they might be received by them as 
guch, and treated accordingly. 

It is evident therefore, under these circumstances, that a 
cycle like this of the mansions, consisting of 28 terms perpe- 
tually, regarded as a 8olar or sidereal cycle of that number 
of terms, might be considered to consist of a 8uccession of 
noctidiurnal cycles, each of them 13 days in length, of which 
there would be 28 perpetually in every year; and regarded 
as a lunar cycle of that number of terms, might be consi- 
dered a noctidiurnal cycle of 28 days, of which there would 
be 18 perpetually in every year. And this view and con- 
struction of 8uch a cycle would be more in unison with its 
nominal character and designation as a cycle of lunar man- 
810ns; insomuch as the moon actually moved through one 
such mansion in one day and one night: and one lunar 
mansion and one noctidiurnal cycle were almost convertible 
terms. 

Now the date of the correction of the Chinese calendar 
being B. C. 657, 15 years later than B. C. 672; if the man- 
Sions Ppassed to the Chinese at that time, in the state in 
which they had been left at the last revision, B. C. 848, their 
Julian dates would be found to have dropped one day ; that 
of the first from April 1 to March 31, and 80 on; on which 
principle, the Julian date of the xvith mansion, which B. C. 
848 was left attached to October 14, B. C. 657 would be 
October 13. 
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If then the mansions really passed to the Chinese at or 
about this time, any time in short between B. C. 672 and 
B. C. 657; without calling in question the fact of the com- 
mencement of the reckoning of the manzions in their ca- 
lendar from Kio—the point which we have to ascertain is to 
which of the Egyptian mansions would any of the principal 
terms in the Chinese 8ystem, Fang, Mao, Sing, and Hiu, be 
found corresponding at this time? We answer that question 
by referring to the 8ynopsis, proposed 8upraÞ ; in which the 
Chinese mansions under their proper names are exhibited 
8(de by side with the Egyptian. 

It appears from this that, as reduced to the first and 
original type of the Egyptian mansions, Mao corresponded to 
the ist, and both at that time to the mean vernal equinox : 
Sing to the viuth, and both to the mean 8ummer solstice ; 
Fang to the xvth, and both to the mean autumnal equinox ; 
Hin to the xxnd, and both to the mean winter solstice : and 
as reduced to the third type, that of B. C. 848, we find the 
Julan date of Mao falling on April 14=13; that of Sing on 
July 15=14; that of Fang on October 14=13; and that of 
Hiu on January 13=12. 

The lunar epoch of the Chinese calendar, B. C. 657, was 
attached to Feb. 16; which, as the 8ame synopais. shews®, at 
that time was the tenth day of the mansion Che; the xiuth of 
the Chinese mans1ons reckoned from Kio, the xxvth of the 
Egyptian of type in. The place of Fang then, relatively to 
Che, at the epoch of this correction, must be 8ought for in 
B.C. 658, not in B.C. 657 ; the natural order of the mansions 
being from Kio to Che, not from Che to Kio. If 80, in the 
first instance from B. C. 658 to B. C. 657; not from 
B. C. 657 to B. C. 656. 

Now what was the hebdomadal character of the mansion 
Fang, B. C. 658? The 8ame as that of its Juhan representa- 
tive, October 13, the 8ame year. And what was that of 
October 13, B. C. 658? The Dominical letter was F: and 
therefore October 13 was the feria prima or Sunday. If 80 
the mansion Fang too, B. C. 658, was identical with the feria 
prima : and that being the cage, no one requires to be told, 
after what has been already explained, that in the reckoning 


h Vol. iii. p. 552. 
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of hebdomadal feriz in terms of this Chinese cycle of man- 
Sions, beginning with the feria prima in the one and with 
Fang m the other, Hiu, Mao, and Sing would be the feria 
prima also; Sin, Ouey, Pi, and Tchang would be the feria se- 
cunda; and 80 on with the rest in proportion. 

Now this is abundantly sufficient to shew in what manner 
each of these cycles, the hebdomadal of seven feriz and the 
Chinese mansion cycle of 28, regarded and treated alike as 
noctidiurnal cycles, and as nothing more, might come into 
existence 11 a certain state of relation to each other in this 
year, B.C. 658, and on this day, October 13. And when they 
had thus st out together, and m this state of relation to each 
other, in this year, and on this day, though no one could 
have ventured to s8ay, before the experiment had actually 
been tried and tested by time, that they would preserve the 


-8ame relation to each other ever after; yet neither can any 


one now doubt that they have done 80, who has only paid 
attention to the proofs of that fact which we proposed and 
stated 8upra'. We have only to s8uppose that the Chinese 
determined, at this time, B.C. 658, when they were preparing 
to make s8uch a radical change in their calendar also, to 
adopt a perpetual noctidiurnal cycle, composed of the 28 
terms of the cycle of mansions, just borrowed from the 
Egyptians; yet not 8 as to discard the hebdomadal cycle 
known to them from the first, and probably still used by 
them at this very time; but on the contrary to include it in 
that, and from that time forward to amalgamate one with 
the other : and that they took advantage of the coincidence 
just pointed out, (the most convement for their purpose 
which could possibly have fallen in their way,) when the 
xvith term in the Egyptian cycle and the ivth in their own 
were both falling on the feria prima of the hebdomadal 
cycle, and both on October 13. This is all which we have 
any occagion to suppose, to account for the subsequent 
effect: and this the facts which we have just produced do 
appear to warrant us in 8upposing. The rest might be left to 
the natural course of things. No nation of antiquity seems 
to have had a greater predilection for the noctidiurnal cycle, 
as a measure of time per 8e, than the Chinese. None has 
i Section ii p. 3. 
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been more tenacious of its own institutions and customs : 
none more averse to change: none more observant of what 
had once been solemnly and deliberately 8anctioned and pre- 
scribed by it. 


SecTtIon V.—On the date of the planetary cycle of the 
Chanese. 

We have not yet however explained every thing connected 
with the first introduction among the Chinese of this peculiar 
noctidiurnal cycle of 28 terms, made up of the hebdomadal 
cycle and of the cycle of mansions ; and in particulsr why it 
was appointed to begin on the fourth term of the cycle itself, 
1.e. on Fang, not on the first, 1. e. on Kio. This involves 
another curious and interesting point ; which we must pro- 
ceed to explain. 

We meet with the planetary names, applied to the feriz 
of the hebdomadal cycle, all the world over, (and especially 
in the east;) and always in the 8ame order ; always in con- 
nection with the 8ame ferize of the hebdomadal cycle: and 
Bailly nught reasonably express his 8urprize at the umi- 
formity of this phenomenon every where, under 8uch different 
circumstances in particular instancesi. The Chinese are no 
exception to this general rule. The planetary cycle enters 
their cycle of 28 in the 8ame order as the hebdomadal, and 
with the names of the former attached to the same feriz of 
the latter, as in every other instance perpetually). So that, 
when the hebdomadal cycle was incorporated with the cycle 
of 28, its ferizz must have been already known among them 
by their usual planetary names at present. Yet Gaubil has 
observed on this point, that the appropriation of these names 
to the feriz of the hebdomadal cycle, and this stated con- 
junction of one with the other in China, is not of indefinite 
antiquity in that country ; but on the contrary comparatively 
recent : and this we shall se is strictly the case. Les noms 
de Soleil, Lune, Mars, Mercure, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
pour les 8ept jours de Ia 8emaine ne 8ont connus et 
introduits a la Chine, que depuis Tay-tsong, deuxieme em- 
pereur de la dynastie Tang* : which he dates in B. C. 627. 

i Histoire de Pastronomie ancienne, tronomie ancienne, Eclaircissemens, ix. 
liv. i. $. Hi. p. 62. note. $ xxi. 493. 

3 Martinus, i. 51. cf. Bailly, As- k Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. p. 174- 
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—_—_ We shall now proceed to shew when they were really first 
rhat | introduced. 
oore These planetary names for the days of the week not being 
older even in Egypt, where they were first imposed upon them, 
than B. C. 798, they could not be older in China : and when- 
80ever they came into China, it must have been ultimately, 
ted if not directly, from Egypt. Nor can any thing be more 
"2 probable m itself than that, when they received the cycle of 
adal mansions from the Egyptians, the Chinese would receive from 


them the planetary cycle also. This Chinese planetary cycle, 
zelf | applied to the hebdomadal, is altogether the 8ame as the 
r Egyptian. 'The sun represents the feria prima in this, as it 


cu does in that; the moon, the feria secunda, Saturn the feria 
: and 80 on. This being the case, the 4th term, in 
nk their noctidiurnal cycle of 28 terms, as the feria prima 
ally being represented by the sun, the 1st as the feria quinta 
—_ must be represented by Jupiter. Referred to the planetary 
—_ cycle, the 28 days' cycle, beginning and ending with the 
HY feria 5®* of the hebdomadal cycle, begins and ends with Ju- 
rent piter perpetually. 
\ Now from B. C. 798 to B. C. 658 there were just 140 years ; 
_ and in these 140 years there would be three cycles of 36 
—_ years complete, and 32 years of a fourth. We shewed* that 
> of the cycle of the planets among the decania and decads of the 
bat, sphere was a cycle of 36 years. Consequently, the planet 
cle Saturn being in the middle decad of Leonton, August 8 
_ B. C. 798, attached to the feria 72; it would be in the third 
"Ta decad of Parthenon, B. C. 658, attached to the first feria 
—_ 8eptima of that decad, the third day of the decad, Septem- 
ES ber 14, that year. Jupiter would be in the first decad of 
oe Zygon, dated September 22; attached to the first feria 
ely quinta, September 26 : Mars in the 8econd decad of Zygon, 
—__ dated October 2; attached to the first feria tertia, October 8: 
rn, and Sol in the third decad of Zygon, dated October 12; 
of attached to October 13, as the first feria prima of the decad. 
—_ These coincidences will appear more plainly from the 
= following scheme. 


k Ch. viii. $ect. ix. vol. iti. 496. 
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B.C. 638 Dom. Lett. F. Position of the Planets among the Decani; 
of. the s19ns, in Parthenon and Zygon. 


Decan. Parthenon. Planets, Fer. Mansions. Fer. Planets. 
ii Sept. 12. Saturn 7 Sept. 14. i Kio. Sept. 4. 4 Mercury. 

: — 5. 5 Jupiter. 
Decan. Zygon. . Planets. Fer. Mansions. Fer. 


i Sept. 22. Jupiter 5 Sept. 26. i Kang Sept. 17. 3 Mars. 
n Oct. 2. Mars 3 Oct. 8. mi Ti Sept. 30. 2 Luna. 
i Oct. 13. Sol 1 Oct. 13. iv Fang Oct. 13. 1 Sol. 


It appears from this scheme that Saturn, at this particular 
juneture, would be found in possession of the mansion Kio ; 
and this coincidence, in our opinion, would be sufficient to 
determine the Chinese to begin the reckoning of the man- 
Sions from Kio; Saturn being the leading planet in this 
cycle of planets among the Decania and signs perpetually. 
In this point of view however, and in this relation to the 
planets, the mansions would have to be regarded as cycles of 
13 days; and every term in the cycle as the representative 
of a noctidiurnal period of that extent. The question is, 
what would be the state of the case at the s8ame time in re- 
lation to the hebdomadal cycle? It appears, from the above, 
that as the first term of Fang was falling on the feria prima, 
represented by Sol; 80 the first of Ti, the next before that, 
was falling on the feria 8ecunda, represented by Luna ; and 
the first of Kang, the next before that, on the feria tertia, 
represented by Mars ; and the first of Kio, the next before 
this, was falling on the feria quarta, the planetary represen- 
tative of which was Mercury, not Jupiter. It is manifest 
however that, in going back with the terms of the planetary 
cycle, you must come to Jupiter next to Mars, not to Mer- 
cury : and in going back from October 13 to September 4, 
you must come to September 5, before you do 80 to Sep- 
tember 4. And as both these terms, both September 5 
and 4, made part of the 8ame manson Kio, already deter- 
mined as the first in the order of mansjons because of its 
being in posses8on of Saturn ; they could not do otherwise 
than stop at the 8econd term in this mansion Kio, which was 
falling on the feria quinta, instead of passing on to the first, 
which was falling on the feria quarta. By these means and 
on this principle it is manifest that Kio would be attached 
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to Jupiter in the planetary cycle, just as Kang was to Mars, 
Ti to Luna, and Fang to Sol. These points being settled, 
every thing else would follow as matter of course. 

There must have been 8ome reason to determine the 
Chinese to reckon their cycle of 28 from Kio ; and 8ome 
reason too totally different from any regard to the calendar, 
or to the seasons of the natural year. Their calendar was 
intended to begin in Aquarius, and in the mansion Che. 
Why then did they not make Che the first mansion? The 
autumnal equinox was falling in 7i : why then was not 75 
made the first mansion? The first feria prima of the heb- 
domadal in terms of this 28 days” cycle was falling on Fang : 
why was not Fang then made the first mansion ? We may 
ask a variety of questions of this kind. It is manifest that 
nothing will explain the fact itself but an arbitrary and posi- 
tive appointment, founded on no good reason whatsoever, or 
on Some 8uch reason as that which we have just pointed out : 
viz. That Saturn was in possession of Kio, at this very time, 
considered as one of the mansions, and therefore. Kio must 
take precedence among the mansions, as he had precedence 
among the planets; and Jupiter also was in possession of 
Kio, considered as a cycle of 13 feriz, the first term of which 
was the feria quarta, and the 8econd the feria quinta. The 
former of these would go to Mercury as the representative of 
the feria quarta, and the latter to Jupiter as that of the feria 
quinta. Kio therefore must be ass8igned to one of these two 
in the order of the cycle of planets, either to Mercury or | 
to Jupiter ; between which the Chinese, for various reasons, 
could not heaitate to decide in favour of Jupiter. 


SECTION VI.—Confirmation of the fact of the derivation of the 
Chinese mansions from the Equyptian, and of iis date, by 
other proofs. 


It is in our power to confirm the conclusion to which we 
have just come, respecting the origin of these Chinese man- 
Sions, and the date of their introduction into China, by other 
proofs, which we shall proceed briefly to 8ubjoin, before we 
take our leave of this subject. 

1. The cycle of 28 feriz, the 8ame in all respects as four 
cycles of hebdomadal feriz, having thus been instituted 
VOL. IV. C 
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B. C. 658, and appointed to bear date either from Kio, the 
first mansion, and the feria quinta, Sept. 5, or from Fang, 
the fourth, and the feria prima, Oct. 13; it would be found 
that, after four revolutions of the cycle itself, the fourth 
mansion, Fang, the first stated repregentative of the feria 
prima, would again be falling on the feria prima, Feb. 2; and 
Mao, the third stated representative of the same, on the feria 
prima, Feb. 16, B. C. 657: the date of the lunar correction, 
mtroduced in this year for the first time also. And as this 
correction was purposely attached to the luna prima of spring, 
and Mao was the proper representative of the s8pring man- 
$10n in the cycle of mansions, these coincidences too no doubt 
would have their weight ; nor is there any reason to &uppose 
that what would thus actually take place was not foreseen, 
and was not purposely intended. 

n. Though the reckoning of the mansions, whether from 
Kio or from Fang, thus began at the end of the gsummer, or 
at the beginning of the autumnal, quarter ; the passage of 
the mansions over the meridian was always referred to the 
oppoaite quarter of the year ; and as 80 referred, appears to 
have been purposely determined to the mansion Che. 

That the Chinese attached much importance to these pas- 
8ages, and were particularly careful to notice the order in 
which they took place; we learn from Gaubil!. The most 
observable circumstance about the phenomenon is that the 
mansions were 8upposed to pass the meridian not at noon, or 
at midnight, but in the morning twilight, or at the dawn of 
day. Now we do not 8ee how this could be the case, unless 
these passages had been determined in the first instance by 
the fact of the passxage of Che in particular at noon ; the 
consequence of which would be that the first passage of 
Fang, (the most important mansion,) would take place in 
the morning twilight. 

The mansions being all laid down on the equator, their 
pas8ages must all be reckoned in right ascension, at the rate 
of one degree every 4 minutes. The scheme which we have 
exhibited is as applicable to the equator as to the ecliptic. 
In type in, the distance from Che to Fang is as follows : 


| Trait6, 107 : cf. Lettres Kdifiantes, xxvi. 230: 163, 164. 
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Longitude of the mansion Fang _.. 193* 54 29-541 

Longitude of the mansion Che __ 309 37 20 4970 

Interval = 244 17 8-571 
= 16 hours, 17 m. 88ec. 34th. in time*, 
On this principle, the sun being supposed to be in the first 
degree of Che, and passing the meridian at noon, (as would 
be the cage Feb. 7 B. C. 657,) the first degree of Fang would 
pass the meridian 4h. 17m. 8s. after midnight, on Feb. 8; 
which, at that time of the year, would nearly coincide with 
the dawn of day or beginning of twilight. This coincidence, 
in the first instance of all, was competent to determine the 
rule of watching the passages at dawn ; and particularly that 
of Fang. On this principle however, though the order of 
the mansions was reckoned from Kio, and the order of feriz 
from Fang, the order of meridian passages was virtually 
reckoned from Che, and from noon ; that is, virtually from 
the epoch of the lunar correction of the calendar itself, made 
at the 8ame time ; which was falling in Che. The name of 
this mansion Che itself is peculiar. It is the name of a par- 
ticular mansion, the xmth from Kio, as we have geen ; and 
yet it is the name of the mansions in general also : and the 
meaning of the name in the Chinese is swmply that of 
hospitium, hotel, lodging ; that is, mansion or station itself. 
Les Chinois, 8ays Gaubil®, ont divise le mois lunaire en 28 
parties dites Che, hospice, logement. Les 28 constellations 
zont ausa dit les 28 Che. Now this must designate the 
xmth mansion, which bore that name, as the most important 
of all in one respect ; that is, in connection with the moon. 
If the mansions or stations of the moon were Che in ge- 
neral, and this manzion was Che also in particular, none 
could have been more emphatically the lunar mansion or 
lunar hotel than this. Kio could not be more connected 
with the order of the names, nor Fang with the order of the 


* Mr. Ideler, Chinese Calendar, (ch. iii. p. 103.) has given a table of the 
right ascensions of the mansions, adapted to B. C. 140. In this we have 


R. A. of Fang - 208* 54 
R. A. of Sche or Che 319 41 
Difference .. _ 249 13 = I6h. 36m. 528. 


m Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 243. note 1. 
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ferize, than Che with the order of the mansions, in this cycle 
of 28. This is explained at once by the fact that the lunar 
correction of the calendar, and consequently the first lunar 
manson itself, properly 80 called, fell in Che. 

Gaubil has given an account of a speech supposed to have 
been dehvered by a Chinese mandarin, a contemporary of the 
emperor Suen-Vang, who began to reign, according to the 
Chinese chronology», in B. C. 827. It was addressed to that 
emperor in person ; who had suffered an ancient custom of 
the country, im which the emperors themselves were bound 
to take a prominent part, to fall into desuetude: and the 
object of the address was to remind him of the omission of 
which he had been guilty, and to prevail upon him to repair 
his fault. Tt was recorded in the book Koue-Yu; and 
entitled, according to Gaubil's version, Discours d'un grand 
du temps de Suen-vang sur la ceremomie du labourage de la 
terre. It begins as follows : 

« Anciennement le president du tribunal de Phistoire et de 
Pastronomie examinait le temps on le matin la constellation 
Fang passait par le meridien, et celui ou le 80leil et la lune 
devaient &@tre dans la constellation Che. On savait le jour on 
le 80leil devait 8e trouver au point du ciel on commenee le 
printemps, et la nouvelle lane qui designe la premiere lune 
du printemps. Newf jours avant on avertissait le mandarin 
prepose au labourage” —and 80 on. 

Let the reader take notice of what is here 8aid about the 
new moon in Che, and nine days' notification beforehand of 
the approaching ceremony to the mandarin who superin- 
tended the agricultural department of the state. This must 
mean nine days before the conjunetion ; the day of the con- 
junetion itself being the stated date of the annual ceremony, 
in which the emperor himself was bound to take a prominent 
part, and which is described in the 8equel of the 8ame dis- 
course®, If this rule was ever prescribed, and ever actually 
observed, we may take it for granted it must have been 80 
in the first instance' of all, when both the mansions and the 
lunar correction came into being together, B. C. 658-657. 
Now in .this year the date of the conjunction was Feb. 16; 


n __ 38, 39: Cl. 102: Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 162, 163. 
o CF. also Martinius, viii : Imperator iv. P. 329. 
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and nine days before that, Feb.7, was the date of the mansion 
Che. Can any one doubt then that this coincidence deter- 
mined the rule in question, relating to the nine days? notice 
of the ceremony beforehand ? and to the observation of the 
passage of Fang, nine days before the ceremony too? In our 
opinion, this testimony is decisive both of the lunar date of 
the correction, Feb. 16, and of the date of the mansion Che, 
Feb. 7, B. C. 657 *. | 
m. It appears from Martinius' Historia Sinica? that the 
fable of the Phenix must have passed into China, and must 
have been adopted by the Chinese; and what is more, the 
first appearance of the Phoenix must have been purposely set 
back by them to the reign of one of their earliest kings, the 
fourth from Fohu; whom Martinius calls Xao-hauus, and 
Gaubil Chao-Hao, or Kin-Tienq, and whose reign he dates 
B. C. 2598. This prince, according to the Chinese?, was 
egpecially fond of birds: and was said to have borrowed the 
badges and insignia of office, and the outward distinctions of 
rank and dignity, (ﬆill retained among them,) from the 
feathers of birds, and from the different colours of their 
plumage: «© Aves autem,” 8xys Martinius, © Xao-hauus ce- 
teris amimantibus idcirco pretulit quod ub initium imperi 
eJjus 8olis avis apparuit, cujus adventu felicitatem regno por- 
tendi vulgo existimant. quod s hec avis diu non at visa Im- 
peratorize familize interitum et faturos bellorum motus omi- 
nantur. quzenam vero 8t hc avis non liquet. ex forma qua 
eam pingunt aquilam crederes, nisi plumarum mira et dis- 


* Another curious coincidence, connected with this traditionary ob- 
gervance, is that as Gaubil states, Traits, p. 102, it was to be made at the 
Li-tchun ; which is the Chinese name for the 24th part of the equator, and 
in this instance 45; days and a few hours before the equinox of spring : 


B. C. 657 we have Che yy R. Feb. 7 
Add Es 45 
52 

Subtract 29 B. C. 657 being 


leap-year. 
Equinox of spring, i. e. the first point of Aries, March 23 


And this was really the first of the Krion of Mazzaroth, B. C. 657. 


P i. 32. iv. Imperator Xaohauus. q Traite, p. 10. 
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color varietas obstaret. Phoenicem ut exe suspicer ejus 
raritas persuadet. Sinz Fug-ho-ang vocant.”” 

Now if the Chinese adopted this fable as 80on as they 
became acquainted with it, and carried it back to the reign 
of this early king; we cannot be 8urprised to find that when 
they got possession of the Egyptian mansions, though only at 
first in the form of type mw and of the epoch of B. C. 848; they 
get them too back to a much earlier date, the epoch of the 
reign of their Yao, the most famous of all their kings; the 
beginning of whose reign those who have laboured most to 
reduce Chinese chronology to something hke consistency, 
and to something like probability, have not been able to fix 
to an earlier date than B. C. 2357", only nine years earher 
than the date of the deluge B. C. 2348. 

That there was ever such a king as Yao among the 
Chanese, we are not prepared to deny : but that their own 
account of his time and of the chronology of his reign is sup- 
posititious and false, we do not heaitate to affirm : and we 
think the testimony of the Egyptian mansions, received in 
reality by the Chinese only B. C. 658, yet 8et back on pur- 
pose to the beginning of his reign, is sufficient of itself to 
prove its purely hypothetical origin. The tradition which 
the Chinese themselves connect with their Yao is that he 
was their reformer and legislator on almost every 8ubject ; 
the author of their system of time, and of its pecuhar rules ; 
the first to discover and to make known to them the mean 
Julian year of 365}, and the Metonic cycle or lunzsolar period 
of 19 years; the first to devige and lay down the mansions 
and constellations, both under the name of the Che, and to 
distribute them according to their peculiar rule among the 
8easons of the natural years. In particular, that he de- 
8Iignated Mao, from the first, as the constellation of spring, 
Sing as that of summer, Fang as that of autumn, and Hiu as 
that of winter ; appointing that the spring quarter should be 
dated from the conjunction of the 8un with the first star of 
Mao, the summer quarter from the conjunction of the 8un 
with the first star of Sing, the autumnal from its conjunction 

r Gaubil, Traits, p. 12. tres Edifiantes, xxvi. p. 74-82: cf. 87. 


s Traits, I2, 13, 14. 84. 107. 173. 91, 92. 133, 134- 248. 267. 269. 
249, 250. 286, 257 : cf. 246, 247. Let- 
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with the first of Fang, and the winter quarter from its con- 
junction with the first of Hiu. 

As the Chinese quarters of the year are all of the s8ame 
length, and each is one fourth of 365 days one quarter long ; 
the date of any one of them being determined, it determines 
that of each of the rest. Gaubil had already concluded that 
the winter quarter must have been thus attached to Jan. 7 
or 8, and the autumnal to October 7 or 8; at a time too not 
much later than that of Yaot: and these dates would fix the 
gpring quarter to April 7 or 8, and the 8ummer quarter to 
July 7 or 8; the beginning of the quarter, in each instance, 
being the equinox or the 80lstice also. 

Now let the reader carry his eye from the constellations or 
mansions Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, im the Chinese type of 
B. C. 847, to the corresponding mans1ons in the first Egyptian 
type, that of B. C. 1847 ; and he will at once perceive that 
the dates, thus ascertained by Gaubil from other data and 
testimonies, are nothing more or less than the original dates 
of these four mansions im the first or original type of the 
mansions themselves; that of Mao, April 8 B. C. 1847, = 
April 7 B. C. 657; that of Sing, July 9 B. C. 1847, = July 
8 B. C. 657; that of Fang, October 8 B. C. 1847, = Octo- 
ber 7 B. C. 657; and that of Hin, January 7 B. C. 1847, 
= January 6 B. C. 657 : each of them too, for this particular 
epoch of B. C. 1847, the actual dates of the mean equinoxes 
and of the mean solstices, as reckoned according to a cyclical 
or poaitave rule *, 


* From our general tables, B. C. 1847, and from the table of ingresses 
among the other snpplementary tables, we have for the meridian of Jeru- 


salem, that year, 


h. m. &s.. th. 
The mean vernal equinox, April 8 at 12 47 52 48 
The mean summer solstice, July 8 — 20 15 5 24 
The mean autumnal equinox, Oct. 8 — 3 42 18 ©o 
The mean winter 8olstice, January 79S - — 11 9 30 36 


The difference of meridians, between Jerusalem and Pekin, being 5 b. 
25 IN. 9 8ec. east, these dates would fall on the 8ame days, for the latter 
meridian, in every instance but that of the mean 8ummer solstice, which 
for the meridian of Pekin would be July 9, 1h. 40m. 14 8ec. 24 th. Thus 
the dates of the ist, the viith, the xvth, and the xxiid mansions, and those 


t Locis cit. 
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These coincidences could not be the effect of accident. 
The names of Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hin, must have been 
purposely attached to the particular Egyptian mansions of 
type iti, to which they respectively agreed in that type, 
because those mansions still represented the principal or 
leading divisions of the mansions in the first type ; the man- 
Sions which fell in that at the beginning of each of the quar-. 
ters, and of*each of the four seasons, of the natural year. It 
was easy after that to attach the name of Yao to this first 
type; or to carry back the type itself to what was pretended 
to be his time. And yet had these mansions been truly of 
the supposed time of Yao, B. C. 2357, it is imposgble that 
they could have been found attached to such dates of the 
equinoxes and solstices as these of April 8, July 9, October 8, 
and January 7 respectively ; each of which, B. C. 2357, must 
have been three or four days at least in defect of the truth. 

It is however remarkable that they set back the first type 
of the mansion to the time of Yao; and the time of Yao ham- 
gelf to a date almost the 8ame as the Scriptural date of the 
deluge. It is very probable that they knew the true date of 
the mansions to have come within 500 years of the deluge ; 
the fact of which was undoubtedly perpetuated historically 
or traditionally in their own country; and was connected 
too with the time of Yao". Yao was the greatest of their 
kings; the pattern and type of what their kings were ex- 
pected to be in all respects: and 8ome modern chronologers 
have 8upposed he might possibly have been even the patri- 
arch Noah. It was a very easy thing at least, and one about 
which the Chinese would have little scruple, to set back the 
mans1ons one period of 500 years even before the epoch of 
the Phoenix period itself; and 8 to the time of Yao: and 
then to attribute the s8cheme and delineation of type i of the 
mansons itself (a scheme in their representation of it sup- 
posed to be perpetual) to this emperor too. Be this as it 


of Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, and those of the mean V. E. the mean S. S. 
the mean A. E. and the mean W. S. and these four Julian terms, April 8, 
July 9g, October 8, and January 7, for the meridian of Pekin in China, B. C. 
1847, were absolutely the same. 


u Gaubil, Traits, 15, 16: 17, 18. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 84. Cf. Marti- 


nius, 1. Imp. vii. 39. 
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may, no reasonable person can doubt that their tradition 
respecting Yao, and the four mansions or constellations, 
Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hin, and the four divisgions of the 
natural year, is to be explained and verified, if at all, by 
these Egyptian types of the mansions, the firss and the 
third; and therefore that this very tradition, relating to the 
Chinese scheme of the mansions, is one of the most decisive 
arguments of the derivation of these mansions themselves 
from the Egyptian. 

tv. It is proper here also to remjnd the reader of the testi- 
mony produced on a former occagion * to the Chinese tradi- 
tion relating to the supposed epoch of the beginning of the 
motion of the earth; that is, of time itself, as meagured, 
either by the motion of the earth around itself, or by its 
motion around the sun, or by both : for this movement of 
the earth must mean one of these two things, or both. Now 
this motion was said to have begun in Pz: and Mao. These 
are both names of mansions. Mao, as we have een, is the 
Chinese name for the first mansion of the Egyptian type of 
B. C. 1847, and Pi is the Chinese name of the 8econd. The 
Julian date of Mao in type i was April 8; that of Pi was 
Apnl 2] : the Julian date of Mao in type mi was Apnl 14= 
13; that of Pi was April 27=26. A motion, which began 
im Pi and Mao, must have begun critically between the two. 
Consequently, if referred to type i, it must have begun be- 
tween April 20 and 21 : if referred to type in, between April 
25 and 26. Either of these would he true of the beginning 
of things; more especially the latter, April 25 or 26. We 
look upon this tradition as a very striking confirmation of 
the primitive and universal belief of the actual commence- 
ment of time in conjunction with the present system of 
things, at the s8ame season of the year, and almost on the 
very 8ame day, which 1s assigned it by Scripture itself. 
' v. We have already explained, in like manner*, that the 
distinction of the two spheres, the immoveable or sphere of 
Mazzaroth, and the moveable or tropical sphere, was known 
to the Chinese: 1.e. it passed from the Egyptians to the 


vw Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. vol. ii. 94. x Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. vol. ii. 93. 
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Chinese as it did to other nations of antiquity besides. We 
have shewn that their famous term of the xvth of Aqua- 
rius was taken directly from this 8phere of Mazzaroth, and 
was always attached to the Julian date of that 8same degree 
in that sphere, February 5 before B. C. 672, and February 4, 
after it. It is observable that their mangion Che itself 1s 
the nearest to that term of all the mansions; and in each of 
the types of the mansions also, from the first to the third. 
In the first the date of this mansion is Feb. 2; m the 8econd 
Feb. 5; in the third, Feb. 8=7. There cannot be any doubt 
that this relation of Che to the middle term of Aquarius in 
the sphere of Mazzaroth had much to do with their choice 
of this, as the head of the lunar mansions, properly 80 called, 
the mansions called Che ; 1. e. houses, hotels, or lodgings of 
the moon. We have seen too® that this was the mansﬀion, 
and this the constellation, in which they 8ought to place 
their famous conjunction of the five FR on purpose to * 
render it the more illustrious. 

It is not necessary to 8uppose that the distinction of 
spheres in question firsst became known to the Chinese in 
B. C. 658—657 ; when they adopted the mansions and cor- 
rected their calendar. But we should be entirely of opimion 
that the cardinal points in the natural year were laid down by 
them at this time agreeably to this destinetion, as it held good 
in the last combination of the two spheres, B. C. 848, when 
the tropical points were left attached to the eighth degrees of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth. Only as the epoch of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself, after B. C. 672, would be found to have 
dropt from March 24 to March 23 at noon ; the mean vernal 
equinox, in that esphere, after B. C. 672 would be found 
attached to March 30, not to March 31; the mean summer 
golstice to June 30; the mean autumnal equinox to Sep- 
tember 29, and the mean winter 8olstice to Dec. 29. 

Now Gaubil, without the advantage of the facts, which we 
are here employed in pointing out, to guide and assist him 
in any 8uch researches, had nevertheless discovered, from data 
of a totally different kind=, that March 30 must have been 


x Diss. ix. ch. iv. 8ect? vii. vol. - 92. y Cf. Lettres Edifiantes, zxvi. 265—266. 
ite, 230—232. 
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the fixed date of the vernal equinox, among the Chinese, or 
8ome date not Iater than that ; and one of these three, 
Dee. 27, 28, or 29, that of the winter s80lstice : and as he 
himself was inclined to conclude, Dec. 29, which would con- 
sequently fix the vernal equinox (91 days later) to March 30. 
These notices are attached by the Chinese themselves to 
dates which go back as far as B. C. 1068®: but that proves 
only the more elearly that they were purposely carried back 
from & later to an earlier period : for in B. C. 1068 neither 
would March 30 have been a correct date for the mean 
vernal equinox, nor Dec. 29 for the mean winter solstice ; 
not even in the sphere of Mazzaroth, much less in the 
natural ; as any one may 8ee from our own Tables of that. 
date. 

The Egyptian mansions in the type of B. C. 848 having all 
been set back 13 days, 80 that the xxvinth of type 1 became 


 thenceforward the ist of type in, and 80 on; if we may sup- 


pose the Chinese names of the manzions to have accompanied 
them from the first, and a swular change to have been made 
in them too at the epoch of type in; it is manifest that, 
before and after this date of B. C. 848 respectively, the prin- 
cipal mansions under their Chinese names would stand as 
follows : 


Equinoctial and Solstitial mansions under their Chinese names. 


Type i. B. C. 1847. Type in. B. C. 848 =672. 
Vernal Eq. Mao April 8. Vernal Eq. Ouey March 31. 
Summer Solst. Sing July 9g. Summer Solst. Lieou June 30. 
Autumnal Eq. Fang Octob.8. Autumnal Eq. Ti Sept. 30. 
Winter Solst. Hin Jan. 7. Winter Solst. Nu Dec. 30. 


These dates in type ui differ very slightly from those 
which Gaubil was led to fix upon. According to the Chi- 
nese rule however, each quarter of the natural year being 
reckoned at 91 days, 7 hours, 80 minutes, then the pri- 
mary or principal date of all, that of the mean vernal 
equinox, being taken at this time directly from the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, all the rest would be cyclically reckoned and 
found as follows : 

a Ibid. 232. 
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Equinoctial and Solstitial mansions, 


Type us. B. C. 848-657. Equinozes and Solstices. 
Midnight. 
Vernal mansion Ouey Marchgi. Vernal Eg. March3o. o © 


Summer mansion Lieou June go. Summer Sol. June 29. 7 30 
Autumnal man. Ti Sept. 30. Autumn. Eq. Sept. 28.15 © 
Winter mansion Nu Dec. 30. Winter Sol. Dec. 28. 22 3o* 

vi. The annals of the Chinese make mention of an obser- 
vation of the 8xummer 8olstice by a celebrated astronomer of 
their own nation, Tcheou-Kong, brother of the reigning 
king Vou-Vang or Ou-Ouang®, whose reign according to 
Gaubil goes back to B. C. 11220. M. Biot has considered 
the circumstances of this observation, and concluded that it 
must have been made in B. C. 1100<. The Chinese record 
also an observation of the winter 8olsticeÞ by the s8ame 
astronomer, and in the 8ame year, and at the 8ame placed; 
by which it was found that the right ascension of the 801- 
stitial point (270®) was just two Chinese degrees greater 
than that of the constellation Nu : and two Chinese degrees 
being just equal to 1* 58' 17” of ours*, this 8upposes the 
right ascension of Nu at the time of the observation to have 
been 270*—1*® 58” 17” or 268? I 48”. And this M. Biot®© 
reduced to the test of calculation, asxuming only that the 
right ascension of Nu was that of « Aquarnee; and found it 
to be merely 49 33” in defect of the truth, 268? 51' 16”. 

We know of no sufficient reason for calling in question the 
first of these observations, attributed to Teheou-Kong, that 
of the 8xummer s8olstice ; but the fact of the second, in our 
opinion, ts questionable ; more particularly because of the 
connection which it supposes between the winter 8olstice and 

* The mean vernal equinox for the meridian of our Tables, B. C. 657, 
being assumed at March 29, 19 h. 27 m. 28s. 48 th. instead of March 27 


at the 8ame time, then for the meridian of Pekin, we have as follows : 
h. m. £eec. th. 


Mean vernal equinox March go. o 52 37 48 
Mean summer 80lstice June 29. 8 19 50 24 
Mean autumnal equinox Sept. 28. 15 47 3 © 
Mean winter solstice Decem. 28. 23 14 15 36 


b Gaubil, Traite, 34-36: 230-232- e Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. P. 79 
Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 124, 125-127: note. Biot, loc. cit. : $422. p.618 : also 


note, p. 125. 188. i. & 56. p..69: iv. $ 73. 110. ; 
c Traits Elementaire, iv. $. 421- ee Cf. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 125. 
424 : 614-621. note 1. 


d Thid. $ 422-424: 618-621. 
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the mansion Nu, B. C. 1122-1100: a point of time which 
falls in the middle of the second type of the mansions, B. C. 
1347-848: and we are inclined to believe that this determi- 
nation of the winter solstice B. C. 1100 was obtained by cal- 
culating back from B. C. 657. 

Gaubil observes on this point © : © Dans Pastronomie des 
Han onentaux on voit une dispoaition des 8ignes, on le $e- 
cond degre de la constellation Nu est le premier degre de 
notre 8igne Caper: on dit que cette.disposition est de Tcheou- 
Kong, frere de Vouvang; et on ajoute que Tcheou-Kong fixa 
le 8olstice fhiver au deuxieme degre de la constellation Nu. 
L/auteur du hvre Tien-Yuen-li-l, dont Pai parle dans la deux- 
ieme partie, 8uppose que cette fixation du solstice au s8econd 
degre de Nu du temps de Tcheou-Kong est certaine ; en con- 
86quence de ce qui est dit dans le livre Tcheou, trouve avec la 
chronologie du Tchou-c 

The constellation Nu 1s that one of the Chinese constella- 
tions or mansions which has always preserved the closest 
agreement to the xxi mansion in our original list. Its lon- 
gitude according to Gaubil, A. D. 1700, was 


307* 34 30” 
In our own type iv at the 8ame date das 
longitude of the xxi mansion was zo6 4 41 


I 6 49 


Now from B. C. 657 to B. C. 1100 (that being supposed 
the date of the sxummer solstitial observation of Tcheou-Kong) 
the interval was 448 years ; in which time preces$ion would 
amount to 6? 9 40”'- 807. From B. C. 847 to B. C. 657 the 
interval was 190 years=2* 38' 33-213. Hence 

Mean __— of mansion xxi, at dans C.847 271% 3 5.827 

— 190 + 2 38 33- - 213 

Mean longitude, mean V. E. a B. C. 657 273 41 37 :040 
+ 443 = 6 9 3-240 


Mean longitude of mansion xxi at the 
| pear. ce winter s80lstice f "LB. C. 11 1100 267 32 33-794 


R. A. of winter eakties Lo Au 2750 © © 
R. A. of mansion xxi wo _ 267 32 34 
2 27 26 


We thus 8ee how easy it would be, on this principle, to de- 
termine the winter solstice B. C. 1100 to the second degree 
e Traite, p. 230. 
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of the xxist mansion=the Chinese Nu. The Chinese made 
the longitude of Nu 
268* I 43” 


We have made it Sn 267 32 34 
29 9 


We have however dwelt sufficiently long on these points. 
We think that there cannot now be any reasonable doubt 
concerning the derivation of the Chinese mansions from the 
Egyptian ; and from the Egyptian of the type of B. C. 848, 
adopted in China in B. C. 658-657. We conclude with ex- 
hibiting the scheme of these mansions, both in the Egyptian 
type continued down to A. D. 1700, and in the Chinese ac- 
cording to Gaubil f as they stood in that year also. 


Sxcrion VII.—Compartison of the Egyptian manswons, type 11, 
and the Chinese, both as they stood A.PD. 1700. 


EGYPTIAN, type iii, A.D. 1700. CHINESE, A. D. 1700.8 
f Degrees 
| CaingsE 

B. C. 845. [xa LONGITUDES. _ LATITUDES. 
L. of | Deg. min. ec. 

Man. xii | 155 20 12-398 135 

Precession| 35 24 37-051 386 Deg. min. ec. Deg. min. 8ec. 
I 190 44 49-449 521 | Kio 199 40 3 12 2 1 498 
i 203 36 15-163 806 | Kang 210 19 41 9 2 55 58N 
ll 216 27 40-878 og || Ti 220 54 28| 15 o 21 52N 
iv 229 19 6-592 376 || Fang 238 44 $88 5 5 26 428 
V 242 10 32-306 661 | Sin 243 35 48 5 3 58 108 
vi 255 1 58-020 946 Ouey 251 5 o| 18 |14 50 oS 
vii 267 53 23735231 ;| Ki 267 4 18| x1 6 56 378 
viii 280 44 49-449 516 | Teou 275 59 48| 26 3 54 238 
ix 2093 36 15- -163 801 || Nieou 209 51 48 8 4 37 2N 
X 306 27 40.878 086 j| Nu 307 34 30| 12 8 10 15N 
xi 319 19 6.592 371 {| Hiu 319 13 17] 106 8 38 20N 
xii 332 10 32-306 656 || Ouey 329 It 13| 174 [10 39 4oN 
xiii 345 1 $58-020941 || Che 349 I7 3| 16 |19 24 58N 
xiv 357 $3 23-735 226 || Pi 4 57 13 9 |12 36 z3oN 
xV 10 44 49-449 511 ;| Kouey 16 31 ©o| 16 [17 48 20N 
xvi 23 36 15-163 796 || Leou 29 46 13| 12 8 38 35N 
xvii 36 27 40-878 081 || Ouey 42 47 36| 14 |11: 8 2gN 
xvii | 49 19 6-592 366 || Mao 55 47 8] 11 | 4 1 13N 
xix 62 xo 32-306651 || Pi 64 14 $9| 16 2 36 218 
XX "5 1 58-020 936 | Tse 79 35 30 2 |13.25 408 
xxi 87 53 23-735 221 || Taan 78 9 43] 9g |23 36 oS 
xxii | 100 44 49-449 500 || Tsing 91 4 50| 33 | © 53 3098 
xxiii | 113 36 15-163 791 {| Kouey | 121 31 $51 4 o 48 88 
xxiv | 126 27 40-858 076 || Lieou 126 7 30| 15 |12 27 oS 
XXV 139 19 6-592 361 || Sing 143 6 23 = [22 25 208 
xxvi | 152 10 32-306 646 j| Tchang | 151: 30 ©o| 18 |26 az oS 
xxvii | 165 1 $58-020931;| Y 169 33 o| 18 |22 41x o$ 
xxviii | 177 53 23-735 216 || Tchin 186 35 ol 17 Il14 25 oS 


f Trail6, p. vi. Cf. Lettres Edifiantes, tome i. P- 380. Liv. ii. ch. i. The lists 
xx. nn, pg wes On in the Trait6 and that in the Lettres Ed. 
to L UNS. AGEIT, 0 do not agree throughout, RENNEY 
Calendar, ch. iii. p. 100. in the order of the mansions Tse and 
& Cf. Delambre, Astron. Ancienne, Tsan. We follow the former. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


On the Hindu mansions, and on their derivation from 
the Egyptian. 


Section I.—Brieef history of the corrections of the Hindu 
calendar. 


IT has been already explained that the earliest correction 
of the primitive calendar among the Hindus of antiquity was 
made A. M. 2699, B. C. 1306, zra cyc. 2701 : and that the first 
idea of this correction must have been derived from the Egyp- 
tian, (if correction that could be called,) which took place in 
Egypt in B. C. 1350 ra cyc. 2657, along with the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Osiris and Iss; the proof of this con- 
nection between the Egyptian correction of earlier and the 
Hindu one of later date being s8upplied by the fact that the 
Hindu correction was attached to the 17th of the primitive 
Athyr ra cyc. 2701, as the Egyptian had been to the 17th 
of the 8xame month zra cyc. 2657 ; and that the Indian cor- 
rection was as80clated from that time forward with the wor- 
Ship of Deunias and Durga, as the Egyptian was with that of 
Oxiris and Isis; and that the Indian Deunus and Durga were 
absolutely the 8ame kind of conceptions and impersonations 
in India as Osiris and Isis in Egypt. 

The 17th Athyr, zra cyc. 2701, dated from midnight, cor- 
responded to Sept. 25, A. M. 2699 B. C. 1306, dated from 
midnight also. This term is the true Julan date of the first 
correction of the primitive calendar among the Hindus of 
antiquity, of which any actual proof is in existence; Sept. 25, 
in the first year of the cycle of leap-year, Sept. 24in the com- 
mon years. 'There is no earlier correction than this of which 
any thing is known. The Hindus themselves carry back the 
epoch of their lunar mansions to that of the zra of Parasurama; 
or to a point of time very near it, which Mr. Bentley ' deter- 
mines to B. C. 1182, five years earlier than the reputed com- 
mencement of the zra, B. C. 1177 ; or to B. C. 1198, sixteen 
years earlier. It is easy to explain on what principle this was 
done. The next change really made in their calendar took place 


h Hindu Astronomy, $ect. i. p. 6-3. 
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B. C. 946. The period of 247 years was connected with that 
change. They set back the true date of the change there- 
fore, for particular reasons, one period of this kind, from B.C. 
946 to B. C.1193; very nearly to the beginning of the zra of 
Parasurama, perhaps, if the truth were known, to the actual 
beginning of that ra itself. 

This first Hindu correction of the primitive calendar was 
Julian in principle, and cyclico-Julian in the application. 
The calendar consequently continued cyclical in appearance 
after it as much as before. It was allowed to fall back on its 
fixed Julian term of origination Sept. 25—24, for one equable 
month of 30 days; that is, to August 26: but when it had 
reached that extreme limit, a month of 30 days was interca- 
lated, or the last month of the calendar was repeated : aud 
thus it was brought back again to its original epoch, Sep. 26. 
In the cyclico-Julian calendars of antiquity this effect, as we 
have explained, took place regularly in the cyclico-Juhan 
period of 120 years. 

| Now this Hindu calendar, once corrected and on this 
principle, appears to have been administered in the strictest 
conformity to the principles of the correction itself, for three 
of these periods of 120 years, 360 years in all; i. e. from 
. Sept. 25 B. C.1306 to Sept. 25 B. C. 946. In the original 
correction of the calendar, B. C. 1306, we do not discover 
any intentional reference to the moon : none at least to the 
luna prima, or to the luna quintadecima, that is, to the con- 
junetion, or to the full. The calendar was purely solar 
before it ; and it continued to be purely 8olar after it. 
Whether the natural lunar cycle of the primitive 80lar ca- 
lendar, the Apis cycle, was known to or possessed by the 
Indians of old, we cannot undertake to 8xy. No proof of 
that fact has yet fallen in our own way; but that is no 
disproof of the fact itself : nor is it imposstble that actual 
proofs of the fact may yet come to light. Be this as it may, 
with respect to the lunar character of Sept. 25 B. C. 1306, 
the 17th of the primitive Athyr era cyc. 2701 ; every 8olar 
term must necessarily coincide with 8ome lunar term for the 
time being : nor can any coincidence of that kind, strictly 
speaking, be considered accidental, and not the necessary 
effect of the relation of true solar to true lunar time from the 
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first. This year, B. C. 1306, in our general lunar calendar is 
geen to correspond to period 1x. cycle xv. 1; the principal or 
primary new moon of which was April 21 at 18 hours, or 
April 22 at midmight : and the moons being reckoned alter- 
nately 30 and 29 not 29 and 30 days long, beginning with 
April 22 at midnight, the 8ixth moon that year would be 
found to fall Sept. 17 at midnight ; and consequently the 9th 
day of that moon Sept. 25 at midnight. 

On this principle, the epoch of the first Hindu correction 
of the primitive calendar, Sept. 25 B. C. 1306, was falling on 
the luna nona : and if the calendar had become lunar at that 
time, and had nevertheless been attached to the same Julian 
date, Sept. 25, its proper lunar epoch must have been the 
lunar ninth. We s$hall see the importance of this coinci- 
dence by and by. Another remarkable circumstance is that 
this year B. C. 1306, the date of the first correction of the 
primitive calendar among the Hindus, was the first year of 
one of the Metonic cycles of our general lunar calendar, 
brought down to that point of time from the first. It was the 
first year of the 143d cycle of 19 years. from B. C. 4004. 
Consequently, if the Hindu calendar had become lunar at 
this time, and 8ubject to the Metonic cycle from this time 
forward, as it afterwards became, no calendar of antiquity 
would have possessed a more genuine and authentic cycle of 
that kind than the Hindu. | 

It is here proper to observe that, according to the astrono- 
mical rule of reckoning the zra before and after Christh, 
B. C. 945 answers to B. C. 946: and as Mr. Bentley, in his 
work on ' Indian or Hindu astronomy, from which we have 
derived the greatest assistance in this part of our subject, 
follows the astronomical not the chronological rule, it will 
be understood that B. C. 945 in his style-of the zra vulgaris 
is the 8ame as B. C. 946 in ours. Now this year, B. C. 946, 
as we have observed, was the date of the fourth cyclico-Julian 
period of 120 years in the Hindu correction of B. C. 1306 : 
down to which time, as we have also observed, the calendar 
was administered in conformity to its cyclico-Julian prin- 
ciple. But as it became lunar in this year, and from this 
time forward, it is proper that we should stop to inquire into 

h See the Introduction to our Tables, part i. ch. iii. sect. ii. 
VOL. IV. D 
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the lunar characters of this year in particular; and into their 


relation to those of the epoch of the original correction, 
B. C. 1306. 

This year B. C. 946 then, as our general lunar calendar 
shews, was the last year of the first Metonic cycle of our xith 
Hipparchean period of 304 years: in which the principal 
new moon of our lunar calendar of type 1 was bearing date 
April 1 at 18 hours, and that of our lunar calendar of type n, 
on March 31 at 18 hours. In the last year of one of our Me- 
tonic cycles the calendar dates are necessarily 24 hours in 
excess of the true mean lunar dates: but even mn the last 
year of the first 8uch cycle of one of our periods .of 304 
years, they cannot be more. It may be as8umed then that 
the true calendar date of the true mean new noon, for the 
month of Apnl, B. C. 946, would be March 31 at 18 hours, 
or April 1 at midnight: from which it would follow that the 
true calendar date of the vith new moon, the new moon of 
September, would be Sept. 24 at 18 hours, or Sept. 25 at 
midnight. That 1s, in this particular year, B. C. 946, and at 
the epoch of the fourth cychco-Juhan period of 120 years, 
and of the fourth cyclico-Juhan correction of the Hindu 
calendar, the proper 8olar and Julian epoch of the calendar, 
whether Sept. 24 at 18 hours, or Sept. 25 at midnight, was 
coinciding critically with the luna prima. 

There cannot be any question about the date of the mean 
new moon in September this year for the meridian of our 
tables, which is that of the ancient Jerusalem; and 80me 
time between 18 hours and midnight would be its date for 
any meridian which could be as8umed in India. Mr. Bentley 
frequently asxumes the meridian of Ujeim (in long. 75* 50' 
east of Greenwich, and 23* 11' N. lat.i) 4h. 54m. east of Paris, 
as he supposes, and therefore 2h. 43m. east of Jerusalem ; as 
if that was the most proper to be fixed upon for this remote 
period of time : which perhaps may very well be considered a 
doubtful point. No meridian however, as we have observed, 
could be any where assumed in India, which would differ by 
much more than three hours east from that of our tables. 

It appears from Pingre, that there was a solar eclipse 
B. C. 946, October 24, at 7.15 e. x. for the meridian of Paris: 
i CF. part ii. 8ect. i. p. 87. 111: iv. 162. 
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which Mr. Bentley determines to October 25* ; though it does 
not appear that he proposes any formal calculation of it : and 
yet an eclipse, October 24 at 7.15 e. m. for the meridian of 
Paris, might bear date Oct. 25 at Oh. 9 m. for that of Ujein in 
India, But Mr. Bentley himself has connected this eclipse 
with the Hindu tradition relating to the birth of the Hindu 
goddess Sri, whom they represented as the offspring of the 
8a, like the Aphrodite of the Greeks; and whom Mr. Bent- 
ley considers to be the type of the lunzsolar year of the 
Hindus! : in which case the 8upposed date of her birth could 
coincide with nothing 80 properly as the date of the lunz- 
80lar correction of their calendar itself. 

Now the modern Hindu calendar dates the birth of this 
goddess on the 30th lunar day of As'wina®-: and supposing 
the first of As'wina to be Sept. 25, the 30th day would be Oct. 
24, Moreover this goddess had also the name of Lakshmin ; 
the reason of which was because she was born on the feria 
quinta or Thursday : from which comcidence too this feria 
quinta of the hebdomadal cycle, in the corresponding cycle of 
the Hindus, derived its pecuhar name of Lakshmi-war or 
Lakshmr's day. Mr. Bentley has mentioned this tradition, and 
made use of it to illustrate his date of the eclipse B. C. 946 : 
but he does not s8eem to have inquired whether Oct. 25 
B. C. 946, agreeably to the tradition, was the feria quinta or 
not. In the common solar cycle of chronology carried back 
to B. C. 946, the Dominical Letter of that year is found to 
be B; and therefore Oct. 25 to be the feria tertia or Tuesday. 
But in the true 8olar cycle of the same year, which is that of 
our Fasti, the Dominical Letter is F : and therefore Oct. 24 
was the feria quinfa or Thursday. And this being also the 
lunar 30th reckoned from Sept. 25, these two coincidences 
confirm each other. The reputed birth of Sri, (the imperso- 
nation of the lunzsolar calendar,) on the feria quinta and on 
the 30th of As'wini, both meeting in Oct. 24 B. C. 946, and 
the first introduction of the lunar calendar itself among the 
Hindus, would virtually be the 8ame thing. The true date 
of this lunar correction would thus be determined. by this 
very tradition to B. C. 946, and not as Mr. Bentley supposes 
to B. C.1193n; and it is an obvious inference from it also, 

« Part i. sect. ii. 28-30. | Ibid. 22.27. m Ibid. 27. 2 Ihid. 34- 
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that the hebdomadal cycle, in its proper and legitimate form, 
must have been known to the Hindus and in use among 
them, as far back as B.C. 946 at least. 

This year then, B. C. 946, being the date of the fourth 
cyclico-Julian period of 120 years proper to the Hindu 
correction of the primitive calendar, and the third correction 
of the Hindu. calendar, on the cyclico-Juhan principle, 
having just been administered to it, and the head of the 
calendar thereby having been brought back to its normal 
position, coincident with Sept. 25, exactly as it 8tood B. C. 
1306; it was further discoverable at this time that this 
proper Julian date, Sept. 25, was falling on the luna prima : 
and consequently that, September 25 being as8umed as the 
luna prima, the luna 8eptima must fall on October 1. 

Here then we must remind the reader of the fact which 
we began with pointing out ; viz. that the true lunar charac- 
ter of the epoch of the first Hindu correction, B. C. 1306, was 
the luna nona. Whether this fact be supposed to have been 
perpetuated by tradition down to B. C. 946, or to have been 
ascertained by calculation carried back from that year ; the 
inference from it would be the 8ame; viz. that the proper lunar 
epoch of the calendar from the first being the luna nona, 
the proper lunar epoch of any observance, which had been 
attached to the head of the calendar from the first, would 
8eem to be the luna nona too. 

Now though the Hindu festival of Durga, the oldest and 
most 80lemn, as well as the most superb and magnificent, of 
all their festivals, was really attached at its first institution 
to September 25, the head of the cyclico-Julian correction ; 
yet it appears from Mr. Bentley, according to the accounts 
of the Hindus themselves, that it was instituted upon and 
attached to the ninth day of the moon ; and it was celebrated 
from the first on the ninth day of the moon. What we have 
just pointed out, viz. that Sept. 25 itself, B. C. 1306, coin- 
cided with the ninth day of the moon, is 8ufficient to prove 
that there was an historical foundation for this tradition ; 
though as 8wmply 8 stated it is not altogether in conformity 
to the truth. It is not less certain that the rule at present 
is to begin the celebration on the luna septima ; and that it 
O Part 1. sect. 1. 12, 13. 
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has been 80 ever since B. C. 946. But as Mr. Bentley also 
shews®, though it begins on the 7th, it lasts to the 9th : 80 
that in reality, as he justly observes, it is equally true, even 
of the practice at present, to s8ay that the festival is attached 
to the 9th luna, and that it is 80 to the 7th. 

We are now in a condition to explain this fact; the 
only one which was calculated a priort to occagion any diffi- 
culty in tracing the transition from the first correction of 
the Hindu calendar to the 8econd, and from the cychico- 
Juhan form of the calendar to the lunzsolar ; which took 
place in this year, B. C. 946. It has been seen that the proper 
lunar character of the first cyclico-Juhan correction, Sept. 25 
B.C. 1306, was the luna nona ; and the proper lunar character 
of the fourth, September 25 B. C. 946, was the luna prima. 
Sept. 25 being the luna prima, the luna nona would be Oc- 
tober 3. The proper lunar epoch of the correction on this 
principle would seem to have been October 3; and yet in 
reality it was October 1. The head of the lunar calendar 
was attached to October 1, not to October 3; that is to the 
luna septima not to the luna nona. But there was a reason 
for fixing on October 1, and consequently on the luna $e- 
ptima ; which will appear as we proceed. The head of the 
lunar correction therefore, and with it the beginning of the 
festival of Durga, was fixed to October 1, and to the luna 
8eptima ; but the festival was appointed to last until the luna 
nona : which was virtually to recognise the luna nona as 
the proper lunar epoch of the correction alsv. And this 
rule of the festival of Durga, that it should begin on the 
geventh of the proper lunar month, (which has never been 
any but the lunar As'wina,) and last to the ninth, thus 
institnted at the epoch of the lunar correction B. C. 946, has 
continued in force ever since*. 

* The lunar calendar of the Hindus may be $een in 8ir William Jones' 
works, vol. iv. p. 132—165, © Es8ay on the lunar year of the Hindoos.” 

In this (p. 132) the first lunar month is As'wfna. The festival of Durga 
is marked as beginning on the sizth of the first fifteen days of this month 
(every Hindu lunar month consists of two 8uch periods of fifteen days) 
and as ending on the ninth inclusive. There is a note of the commentary 
(Bha-wish-yottara,) on the first day, to this effect : 

« By 8ome the first nine nights are allotted to the decoration of Durga 
with ceremonies peculiar to each :” a very plain intimation, in our opinion, 
o Part 1. ect. i. 12, 13. 
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Such is the true history in brief of the Hindn calendar, 
and of its different transitions, first from the primitive cych- 
cal to the cyclico-Julian, B. C. 1306; and secondly, from the 
cyclico-Julian to the lunar at present in use, B. C. 946; 
and why it began with being attached to September 25, and 
ended in being attached to October 1. This account indeed 
differs from Mr. Bentley's. But he was misled by the state- 
ments of the Hindus themselves; who have totally kept out 
of sight their purely cyclical or equable calendar, older than 
B. C. 1306, and their cychco-Julan not older than B. C. 
1306, but much older than B. C. 946; and have purposely 
carried back this lunzsolar calendar of B. C. 946, and its 
pecuhar rule, 247 years at least beyond its true date ; that 
is, to B. C. 1193 instead of B. C. 946P: though they cer- 


that the festival really began originally on the ninth day of the lunar 
month, and that the night-day of the Hindus at first, like that of every 
other people of antiquity, was reckoned from evening or 8unset, not from 
morning Or 8Unrise. 

It is a curious coincidence also, that on the ninth day of the last fifteen 
days of the month before As'wina, Bhadra, the last lunar month of the 
calendar, (p. 163, 164) on the day marked in the calendar Bodhanam, we 
find the following note from the Calica purana. 

« Some begin on this day and continue till the ninth of the new moon 
the great festival called DurgotSava, in honour of Durga, the goddess 
of nature, who is now awakened with sports and music, as she was waked 
in the beginning by Brahma during the night of the gods.” 

Each of the lunar months of the Hindus nominally contains 3o days, 
and 80 far resembles a solar month as much as a lunar. And this pecu- 
liarity of their lunar month is a strong internal evidence that it was ori- 
ginally derived from the primitive equable month of 3o days itself. When 
the cyclico-Julian calendar was instituted im B. C. 1306, and when it 
passed into the lunar B. C. 946, Bhadra, the last month, would bear date 
August 26, As'wina the first, September 25; and B6dhanam, the 24th of 
Bhadra, would correspond to September 18; and Sept. 18, though not 
the actual date of the new moon, B. C. 1306, was 8even days complete 
before September 25, the first of As'wina. Those therefore, who obgerved 
this custom of beginning the feast of Durga seven days before the new 
moon, yet keeping it up to the ninth of the new moon, i. e. sizfeen days 
in all; may be supposed to have done 80 on the assumption that the pro- 
per and legitimate date of the feast was September 18, seven days before 
September 25, and its proper and legitimate termination was October 3, 15 
days after September 18, eight days after September 25. And this might 
have held good, even B. C. 1306, in the solar calendar ; much more B. C. 
946, in the lunar, when September 25 was actually the luna prima. 


p Hindu Astronomy, part 1. sect. ii. 12, 13. 
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tainly appear to have stopped there, without venturing to 
go back another period of 247 years, 1. e. to B. C. 1440; 
which would have taken them beyond the date of the time 
when the first change of any kind at all was actually made 
in their calendar. From which fact, we think, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that they were aware of the truth on this 
point ; viz. that the first actual correction of their calendar 
was not older than B. C. 1440, though it might be than B.C. 
1193. 


Section II.—On the discovery of the Metonic cycle by the 
Hindus between B. C. 1306 and B. C. 946. 


To judge from the nature of the correction which the 
Hindus applied to their calendar on this second occasion, 
we must necessaruly come to the conclusion that between 


- B. C. 1306 and B. C. 946 they had either discovered the 


Metomic cycle for themselves, or had become acquainted 
with it from s8ome other quarter. The correction which they 
actually applied to their calendar in this very year, and which 
converted 1t at once from solar into lunzsolar, embodied this 
cycle; and in a very unquestionable form. 

The Metonic cycle indeed at first 8ight does not appear to 
be one of those profound and mysterious 8ecrets of nature, 
which mankind could not be 8upposed likely to discover 
until after ages of research and mvestigation. In the opinion 
of Delambre, nothing was more obvious, nothing was more 
probable, than such a discovery ; and, as he remarks in his 
History of Ancient Astronomy, men had only to watch and 
to observe the heavens with sufficient care and attention, to 
make this discovery every where. And yet the most obvious 
things are not always the first to be discovered ; and it may 
well be doubted whether the fact has actually been any 
where, as this mode of representing it would imply that it 
might have been, and even that it must have been. Men 
have been employed in watching the heavens ever since they 
had eyes with which to watch and observe any thing ; and 
they have watched and observed no object in the heavens 
more narrowly, more as8iduously, and with more interest 
and curiosity every where, than the moon : and yet they have 
not made the discovery of the Metonic cycle every where. 
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On the contrary, we venture to 8ay there is no proof, in the 
whole history of time from first to last, of the actual know- 
ledge of this cycle among any nation, of which it can be pre- 
dicated with certainty that the knowledge 80 existing at a 
given time, and 80 possessed by that particular part of man- 
kind, was attained to of and by themselves; without any 
light but their own observations, and any as8istance but their 
own researches. 

We do not discover this cycle among the Egyptians ; 
though we find almost every thing else of the 8ame kind in 
Egypt in one shape or other: or if we do find it among 
them, (of which more, we hope, hereafter,) it is at a time 
when it could not on any principle be regarded as an original 
discovery of theirs. We cannot as8ume that the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Siamese, discovered this cycle for themselves ; 
if their neighbours the Hindus ha1 been in possesmion of it 
s8ome centuries before any of them were. We cannot assume 
that even Meton, among the Greeks, discovered this cycle for 
himself; if it was known and in use in 8 many parts of the 
ancient world with which the Greeks had intercourse even in 
his time, or might have had before his time. We could not 
assume that the ancient Swedes, or any other of the nations 
of the north, or the Abyssinians, or the Peruvians, certainly 
invented this cycle for themselves; if it first made its appear- 
ance among them at a period in the history of the world 
when the cycle itself was 80 old and of such long standing 
in one quarter or other. 

In short, there is no proof either of the knowledge of this 
cycle in theory, or of its apphcation in practice as an actual 
measure of civil time, before the date of the Eisxodus mto 
Canaan ; and the first institution, or first introduction into 
use, of the. lunar calendar of the Jews, which was nine years 
later, B. C.1511. And though that calendar was regulated by 
the Metonic cycle from the first, we have no authority for 
8aying that this had been previously discovered by the people of 
Israel, or by any one person among them, for themselves ; and 
that their calendar is not rather to be regarded as 8omething 
prescribed by Moses, under the Divine direction, against the 
proper time when it should be necessary to bring it into use. 
On this point however every one is at liberty to think as he 
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pleases. It is not necessary, for us at least, to enter into 
this question at present. 

We have no desire to detract from the merit of the Hindu 
astronomers, whosoever they were, who lived between B. C. 
1306 and B. C. 946; nor to deny them the praise of an ori- 
ginal discovery of the Metonic cycle, if it really belongs to 
them. All that we shall do will be swmply to state the mat- 
ter of fact. 1. That this discovery, even though made for 
themselves, could not have been made by them between 
B. C. 1306 and B. C. 1066, the date of the third cychlico- 
Julian period of their calendar; or else, that it must have 
been applied to the correction of their calendar in B. C.1066; 
just in the 8ame manner as it was in B. C. 946. i. That 
the next period of 120 years, B. C. 1066 to B. C. 946, em- 
braces the whole of the reigns of David and of Solomon 
among the Israelites ; particularly that of the latter, from 
B. C. 1015 to B. C. 975. m. That the calendar of the Is- 
raelites at this time, and long before and long after this time, 
was regulated by the Metonic cycle; and even by the Hip- 
parchean period of 304 years. iv. That there was a constant 
intercourse between Judza and India all through the reign 
of Solomon. 

From such facts as- these, nothing but the most bigotted 
and besotted scepticism, nothing but such absurd and irra- 
tional prejudice as refuses to draw the simplest and most 
obvious conclusion from the clearest and plainest premises, 
if by 8 doing it must admit the simple historical truth of 
Scripture; could hesitate to infer that, if the Hindus had +» 
never known any thing of the Metonic cycle before the reign 
of Solomon, and before the beginning of this intercourse 
with Judza, it would be in the highest degree probable that 
they must have become acquainted with it in his reign, and 
through this channel. For the facts, as we have 8tated them, 
in themselves are undeniable: i. That there was a constant 
commumication with India all through the reign of Solomon, 
that is, for 40 years. ii. That there was a lunar calendar in 
Judza, perfect of its kind, yet regulated by the Metonic 
cycle. iti. That there were curious and inquisitive and sci- 
entific men in India at this very time; as the correction of 
the calendar which they made at last abundantly proves ; 
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men who could not be supposed indifferent to the knowledge 
of any thing of this kind. The reader may draw his own 
mference from these premises, whether it is to be considered 
probable or improbable under such circumstances, that they 
obtained their first acquaintance with this cycle through the 
medium of this intercourse ; and whether they conceived the 
idea of applying it to the correction of their own calendar, 
from what they had learnt of its use in Judza either from the 
Jews, or from s8uch of their own countrymen as, among other 
strangers, had visited Judza itself in the reign of Solomon. 


SecTion III.—On the nature and details of the 8econd Hindu 
correction, B. C. 946. 

That the 8econd correction, actually applied to the Hindu 
calendar in B. C. 946, (but not a moment 800ner,) does pre- 
gupPose a perfect acquaintance with the Metonic cycle, and 
with the relation of mean lunar time to mean Julian involved 
in that, no one can doubt, as 800n as he is made aware of 
the nature of the correction itself. Mr. Bentley, in his An- 
cient Astronomy of the Hindus, has given the best account 
of that correction; and of the various s8teps of the process 
which having been originated in B. C. 946, with a particular 
object in view, was not finally completed until A. D. 588: 
and to him we refer our readers for the full and entire ex- 
planation of those details. We s8hall be content, at present, 
to state the substance of the process in brief. 

The Hipparchean period of 304 Julian years is composed 
of 8ixteen cycles of nineteen years; and contains 3760 mean 
8ynodic lunations ; as we have explained at large in the Ge- 
neral Introduction to our tables a. In the course of one of 
these periods, true mean lunar time recedes one entire cycle 
of 24 hours on mean calendar lunar time, or mean Julian 
solar time; and therefore the calendar or Julian lunar dates 
of 8uch a period require to be lowered one day at the end of 
one period, to fit and prepare them to agree to the true 
mean lunar dates for another period. Whether the Hindu 
astronomers of B. C. 946 were acquainted with this period of 
304 years also, we could not say for certain ; but we think it 
most probable that they were ; especially if their knowledge 
of the Metomic cycle itself was derived from the lunar calen- 
q Introduction, part i. ch. iii. iv. sect. i-iv: part ii. ch, i. sect. i 8qq. 
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dar of the Jews: for the lunar Metonic calendar of the Jews 
was regulated by this period. The Hindus have shewn great 
aptness for altering and modifying, and no doubt in their 
own opinion improving upon, any thing which they derived 
at first from others; and so far making even that their own. 
And as the period of 304 years is easily resolvable into 
amaller periods, each of them nevertheless comprehending an 
integral number of cycles of nineteen years, it was evidently 
capable of being analyzed and remodelled on 8ome other 
principle. 

For example, this period is resolvable into two periods, 
one of 247 years, and one of 57 years; the former containing 
13 cycles of 19 years, the latter three, both together 16. In 
the former there will be 3055 mean synodic lunations ; and 
though the recession of true mean lunar time on calendar, 
cyclical or Julian, in 247 years will not amount to 24 hours of 
mean time complete, it will amount to much more than 12. 
In fact, that recession in one cycle of 19 years amounting to 
Ih. 30 m. of mean time perpetually; in 13 cycles or 247 years 
it will amount to 19h. 30 m. of mean time; only 4h. 30m. 
less than 24 hours”. 

Whether the Hindu astronomers fixed upon this period of 
247 years, or on that of 304 years, for the proposed regula- 
tion of their calendar, in the first instance, may be a doubt- 
ful point. It makes little difference indeed to the result, 
whether they adopted the former, or the latter, at first ; for 
it would 8till be a certain inference from the event itself that, 
even if they had proposed to regulate their calendar at first 
by the period of 304 years, they must have changed their 
mind before the first period of that kind came to an end, or 
even was half over; and must have determined to make use 
of the period of 247 years in its stead : which was virtually 
the same thing as if they had adopted that period from the 
first. 

We asxume then that having conceived the design of con- 
verting their calendar from cyclico-Julian into lunzesolar, in 
this year, B. C. 946, the Hindu astronomers fixed on this pe- 
nod of 247 Julian years, and 13 Metonic cycles of 19 years, 
by which to regulate it down to a certain time. And though 


T See the Introduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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the motive which induced them to make choice of this period, 
whether at first or ultimately, is left to conjecture only, we 
think it exceedingly probable it was purposely fixed on from 
soMme regard to the Phoenix period of 500 years; to which they 
were probably no strangers even in B.C. 946, and certainly not 
before the end of one period of 247 years later than B. C. 
946. This period of 247 years would enter twice into one 
Phoenix period of 500 years; besides being a multiple of the 
Metonic cycle. The Hindu astronomers might possibly think 
500 years too long an interval of time for which to use one 
and the 8ame type of the heavens unchanged : and therefore, 
in the s8ame spirit of innovation on what they had borrowed 
from others, under the idea of improving it or of making it 
their own, they might purposely break the Phoenix period of 
500 years into two, of 247 years each. 

Here however it is necessary by all means to remind the 
reader that the distinction of spheres into the moveable or 
tropical, and the immoveable or sphere of Mazzaroth, of which 
we have 8aid 80 much, must have passed to the Indians as 
well as to others; and must have been eagerly received and 
adopted by them either before B. C. 946, or at least not 
later : for it is evident from the history of the peculiar sys- 
tem of administration, which they began to apply to their 
calendar in this very year, that they made that distinction 
the ultimate object of this whole administration itself. We 


' have already had occasion to advert to the matter of facts 


that, having formed the design of attaching the head of their 
calendar to the nearest term to the proper epoch of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, (March 24 before B. C. 672, and March 
23 after,) and therefore of raising it gradually from October 1 
to March 22, they began to execute that design in this very 
year, B. C. 946; and steadily persisted in it for 1483 years, 
until they accomplighed their purpose by the last correction, 
administered to it in A. D. 538 : which every one must allow 
to be the most extraordinary instance of patience and per- 
8everance in the 8ame way, and with a view to the 8ame 
end at last, in the midst of a thousand impediments, (sﬆuch 
as may well be imagined in a country hke India,) which the 
history of the calendar brings to light. 

s Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vi. vol. ij. 85. Diss. xv. ch. iv. sect. x. vol. i. 314. 
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The number of days from September 25, the proper Julian 
epoch of their calendar B. C. 946, and March 24, the proper 
epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth at that time, was 180* : 
and this was not a measure of any number of integral s8yno- 
dic lunations, 8uch as their purpose required. But the head 
of the calendar being advanced at once, and at this time, 
partly for this reason and partly for that which has been ex- 
plained*, from September 25 to October 1, this number was 
reduced from 180 to 174; a number much more convenient 
for the particular distribution which they were proposing to 
make of it. 

They very well knew that in 13 Metonic cycles, or 247 
years, true mean lunar time was hable to recede in a certain 
proportion on calendar or cyclical ; and that they must pro- 
vide for that recession accordingly. It was easy to calculate 
too that, as this recession would amount to 19 hours 30 min. 
or thereabouts in 247 years, if the object which they had 
in view could not be attained in less than ix periods of 247 
years, they would have to provide for (i.e. to take into account) 
a recession of 19h. 30m. x 6 in all=4 days 21 hours. 


d. h. m. ee. 

Now six mean lunations of our own standard = 177 4 ns 1s 
Subtract 19 h. zom. x 6=117h............ = 4 21 

SERIE BENE oo oocoooovoooroco 172 7 24 15 


It is manifest therefore, that if they proposed to leave 
their calendar, at the end of six periods of this description, 
attached to the 8ame lunar date from which they were setting 
out, that is, the luna septima, they would have to raise it 
from October 1 to March 22, and to intercalate at different 
times 172 days in all. 

Now this is what they actually did in the manner ex- 
plained by Mr. Bentley. The calendar went through seven 
correetions, including that of B. C. 946 itself as the first ; 
beginning on the luna 8eptima, October 1 B. C. 946, and 
ending on the luna septima, March 22 A. D. 538. Each of 


* In strictness, 181, B. C. 945 being leap-year ; but in the Julian leap- 
year, in the cycle of the leap-year of Mazzaroth, March 24 would be tem- 
porarily thrown back to March 23. 


CP. 37. 
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At the end of that period, the head of the calendar was ad- 
vanced forward, in the regular order of the Julian reckoning 
from October to March, sometimes 28 days, sometimes 29 ; 
out never more than the latter, nor less than the former : 
and at the game time a new month, in the order of the 
months in the Hindu calendar, was assumed as the first of 
the civil year. And thus the calendar was prepared, at the 
end of one of these periods of 247 years and the beginning 
of another, for lasting through one 8uch period without any 
further change. The number and order of the months, al- 
ternately 28 or 29 days, actually intercalated in 8x 8uch 
periods one after another, will appear from ;|the following 
8ynoPsis, which we give from Mr. Bentley. 


Hindu corrections of the calendar, in periods of 247 years, 28 or 29 days, 
From B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. 


Period Intercalated Julian Epoch 
i B.C. 946 o days Oct. x1 Luna 5* 


n — 699 28 — — 29 — 75Þ 
il — 452 29 — Nov. 21 — 7® 
iv — 205 28 — Dec. 25 — 7* 
v A.D. 44 29 — Jan. 23 — 75* 
vi — 291 29 — Feb. 21 — 7* 
vu — $538 29 — Mar. 22 — 75® 


172 = the interval from Oct. 1 to March 22. 


It does not appear that any thing of this kind has been 
repeated since A.D. 538. Mr. Bentley often asserts that 
this year 1s the epoch of an entirely new 8ystem of astronomy 
and of chronology too, now for the first time introduced 
among the Hindus" ; and for no other purpose, as it would 
Seem, but that of exaggerating their own antiquity. It is at 
least, as he shews, the epoch of the invention of that mon- 
strous 8ystem of both kinds, which is embodied in the fabu- 
lous Hindu period called the Kalpa*. From this time for- 
ward too their calendar has been virtually regulated by the 


* Kalpa, according to Mr. B. (part i. 8ect. i. 84 note) means Form, i. e. 
Creation ; because the epoch of form is that of creation, the epoch when 
Form was first given to matter by the act of creation itself. 


u Part i. 8ect. i. p. 34- 1. 33, 34. Parti. 8ect. v. 81, 82. Part 
v See Preface, page xiv. Part i. 8ect. ii. sect. i. 83 8qq. 
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aidereal, rather than by the tropical or Julian, year. From 
this time also we must date the introduction of their system 
of sidereal mansions, and of the divigion of the 8phere among 
those, in contradistinction to the preexisting system of simply 
lunar mansions ; as will be further explained by and by. We 
cannot doubt therefore that this epoch of March 22, A. D. 
538, must have been what they were aiming at all the time, 
from B. C. 946 forwards, previously. It must have been the 
object traditionally handed down from one generation of 
astronomers to another ; and religiously observed by each in 
their turn, for 1483 years: though we should not be justified 
in saying that every thing which was actually done A. D. 
538, by the race of astronomers who were contemporary with 
.he close of the process, was contemplated or designed from 
the first ; or that more was intended by those who originated 
the process itself, and who first of all handed it over to their 
8uccessors, than merely to attach the calendar, in due course 
of time, to the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and having 
done that to leave it 8ubject to the sidereal, rather than to 
the tropical or to the Julian, year. 


Section I'V.—On the lunar mansions of the Hindus, and on 
their derivation from the Egyptian. On the Phenix among 
the Hindus. | 


The sphere of the Hindus, as far as the signs of the eclip- 
tic or zodiac and their names are concerned, is the 8ame as 
the European or modern; and when we s&ay it is the 8ame 
with the modern, we virtually say it is the 8ame with the 
Egyptian, from which the modern itself is derived. The fol- 
lowing are the Sanscrit names of the signs at present, and 
their meanings, according to Mr. Bentley ”. 


Sphere or zodiac of the Hindus. 


Mesha = Aries. Tula = Libra. 
Vrisha = Taurus. Vrischika = Scorpio. 
Mithuna = Gemini. Dhanus = Sagittarius. 
Karkata = Cancer. Makara = Capricornus. 
Sinha = Leo. Kumbha = Aquarius. 

A = Virgo. Mina = Pisces. 


. Cf. Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, i. Liv. ii. Ch. ii. 
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Nor is there any reason to suppose that this sphere was 
ever known among the Hindus without names for the signs, 


or with any names but these : which being the cage, we must 
conclude that it could not have passed to them from the 
Egyptians before B. C. 1347, when names were first given to 
the signs, nor even before B. C. 848, when figures also, in 
addition to these names, corresponding to them, were first 
consigned to the zodiac. 

. With regard to the fable of the Phoenix, and whether it 
was known to the Hindus of old, the testimonies produced 
above * can leave no doubt of that. In the common belief, 
and according to the common account of antiquity, the Phce- 
nix was quite as much an Indian bird, as an Egyptian or an 
Arabian. And it may be inferred from Mr. Bentley that it 
has not even yet ceased to be naturalized m India, So at 
least may we collect from his account of Garud'a y, one of the 
mythological names applied to the s8un ; which is explained to 
mean *© the Bird of Vishnu.” 

Mr. Bentley indeed does not appear to have recognised the 
Phcenix of antiquity under this name ; but to our apprehen- 
8ion the identity of this Garud'a with the Phoenix is clear 
enough, from the description which he himself has given of 
it : in particular, its being of the size of an eagle, just as the 
Phoenix was 8aid to have been by Herodotus ; of a beautiful 
plumage, and its body of a golden colour ; another of the 
characteristics of the Phoenix of Herodotus also: the brother 
of Aruna, that is, the Dawn, but born after him ; the carrier 
of Vishnu ; the destroyer of serpents, and the like: charac- 
teristics and attributes, or functions and offices, of this bird, 
which even as explained by Mr. Bentley would suit just as 
well to those of the Egyptian Phoenix. 

It 18 curious however to observe how, neither in the ac- 
count which the Egyptians gave of the Phoenix to the Greeks, 
nor in that which they passed off to the Hindus or to the 
Chlanese, nor in the figures which they pointed out to the 
8trangers who came among them, as the hikeness of the Phce- 
nix, did they s8uffer the truth to transpire, as it has come to 
light by means of the representations which modern re- 
searches have discovered on the monuments themselves, and 

x Diss. xv. ch. i. sect. ii. vol. iii. 201. y Part i. $ect. iii. p. 61, note. 
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have ascertained to have always been meant for the Phoenix. 
Yet these accounts are consistent and to the 8ame effect ; 
and therefore one of them helps to authenticate and confirm 
another, as well as to prove that all were derived from the 
Same gource ; and that the Egyptians, in the accounts of this 
mysterious bird which they gave to all strangers alike, were 
careful to tell the 8ame tale to each, while they told the truth 
to none. 

The sphere then with its characteristic pecularities, and 
the fable of the Phoenix also, having thus passed from the 
Egyptians to the Hindus ; it would be nothing extraordinary 
to find that the lunar mansons too passed from the Egyptians 
to the Hindus. ; 


SecTION V.—On the change made in the lunar man\ons of 
the Egyptians by the Hindus. 


Now though the lunar mansions were not an original con- 
ception of the Hindus any more than of the Chinese, and 
though both received them from the Egyptians, and about 
the same time ; it 1s very observable, and it illustrates in a 
striking manner the distinction of character in these two 
nations, that the Chinese made no change in the mansions, 
but adopted and retained them just as they received them ; 
merely 8ubstituting Chinese names for their Egyptian ones, 
and revising and laying down, on principles of their own, 
the constellations or stars connected with each. But in the 
8ystem of mansions, as a divigtion of the ecliptic or of the 
equator into 28 equal parts, they made no change whatso- 
ever; neither at first nor afterwards. 

The Hindus too received the mansions from the Egyptians 
in this form of a division of the ecliptic into 28 equal parts ; 
and probably at first did no more than give them Hindu 
names instead of the Egyptian ones, under which they came 
to them. It is agreed that they had a system of mansions, 
28 in number, older than any thing else of the same kind 
which has also existed among them. This was the scheme 
which they first received from the Egyptians ; and probably 
in all respects, except the names, s8uch as they received it. 
It is certain however that they have also a system of man- 
Sins, 27 in number, that is, one less than this; which, not- 
VOL. IV. E 
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withstanding, as it is also agreed, was obtained from this ; 
and therefore must have been of later date than this. Tt is 
evident therefore that the Hindus have shewn more of origi- 
nalty and of independence in their mode of using what they 
had received from the Egyptians, than the Chinese ; that the 
latter were content to adopt and to imitate, the former en- 
deavoured to improve upon, what they learnt from the Egypt- 
1ans. And though the mansions in no form nor state of their 
existence among the Hindus could be 8aid to have been pro- 
perly their own invention, yet the system of 27, founded upon 
that of 28, must have been a contrivance of their own ; and 
practically amounted to something like an original concep- 
tion of the s8ame thing by the Hindu astronomers. 

If the ecliptic is to be divided into 28 egual parts, the length 
of each must be neither more nor less than 12? 51' 25”-714. 
But it may be divided into any number of parts. 'The length 
80 obtained is 8ubject to the inconvenience of not being an 
integral number of degrees and minutes : and gupposing it 
only as8umed as the fundamental principle of the division, 
that the length of each part should be the nearest quantity 
in integral degrees and parts of degrees to the space over 
which the moon moves regularly in the ecliptic, according to 
mean motion, in 24 hours of mean solar time ; it 1s evident 
that a division into 27 equal parts would answer that pur- 
pose better than one into 28. For the moon's mean diurnal 
movement could not be assumed at less than 13* 10' 35”: and 
the 27th part of 360? is 13® 20' exactly, that is only 9 25” 
more—whereas the 28th part of 360?, or 12? 51' 26”, would 
be 19' 9” less. The Hindu astronomers therefore determined 
to adopt this division into 27 equal parts, instead of that 
into 28; and no doubt principally for this reason: and con- 
8equently they assxumed the length of each mansion at 13*20, 
instead of 12? 51' 26”. 

It is further to be noticed, on this &ubject, that the half of 
one mans1on of this standard is 6* 40', and the fourth part or 
quarter manson 1s 3* 20' exactly. The Hindu astronomers, 
having adopted the period of 247 years either before the time 
when they received the mansions, or along with the mansions, 
and proposing to apply it regularly to the correction of the 
calendar, as well as to the revision of the sphere, would have 
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to consider what the effect of precession on the longitude of 
each of the mansions would be in each of these periods of 


gl- 247 years. According to our own table, it would be 3® 26' 
1ey 7”'-177. But Mr. Bentley repeatedly asserts* that the reces- 
the gion in one of these periods, as8xumed by the Hindus, de 
en- facto was 3* 20' exactly. And on this point he appears to 
pt- have been rightly informed ; the history of the mansions 
eir i themselves among the Hindus from first to last proving no- 
FO- thing 80 clearly as this fact, that, whether rightly or wrongly 
on in itself, the amount of precession, by which the equinoctial 
nd and 80lstitial points receded upon the ecliptic im each of these 
ep- periods of theirs of 247 2ars, was 3? 20' exactly—which 
would be at the rate of 48"-582 995 95 annually. This con- 
zth clugion 1s of great importance to the further question of the 
14. actual date of the reception of the mansions, as modified in 
gth this manner, into the Hindu 8phere. 
an 
y If SECTION VI.—On the date of the reception of the Hindu 
ON, mansions into the Hindu s8phere. 
ity We have already expressed our doubts, whether the idea 
Ver of the period of 247 years, and of the peculiar rule of the ad- 
5 to ministration of the calendar connected with it, could actu- 
ent ally have been conceived and actually applied by the Hindu 
UF- astronomers 80 early as B. C. 946; and not rather the period 
nal of 304 years, which is the natural period of the Metonic 
and cycle and of the mean Julian year in conjunction. No one 
25" however can doubt that whensoever they decided upon the 
uld adoption of a division of the ecliptic, like that which has just 
ned been described, into 27 equal parts, and on a rate of preces- 
hat gon critically accommodated to it, they must have contem- 
ON- plated the regular use and application of this period also. 
20, They must have proposed a revision of the sphere every 247 
years; and therefore a Phoenix period of their own, only half 
f of the length of the Egyptian. 
tor It is a necessary inference from the use of this period at 
ers, all in connection with the administration of their calendar, 
ne 
ons, Z Hindu Astronomy, part ii. 8ect. i. obtained this latter from the division 
P- 2. 5. 6. 11. 13: ii. 32. 35. of 3* 20' by 127 years one month, or 
the « Mr. Bentley indeed states this 1277S 127-0833, and that gives it ex- 
ave more than once at 48”.56661. But he actly. 
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and with its peculiar rule, 8uch as we have already described, 
that, as 80 adopted and 8 applied, it could not be older 
among the Hindus than B. C. 946. But this is no proof that 
it might not be younger. Nothing would be easier than to 
set back 8uch a period to B. C. 946, from any later date 
which merely stood 247 years, or any multiple of 247 years, 
distant from it. The conclusion to which we have 8een every 
reason to come on this question, and the proofs of which we 
shall shortly proceed to lay before our readers, is this: That 
though the mansions must be 8upposed to have passed to 
the Hindus from the Egyptians between B. C. 946 and B. C. 
699, they were first introduced into the sphere, as remodel- 
led and reduced to 27 instead of 28, in this year, B. C. 699 
itself, which stands at the distance of one period of 247 years 
from B. C. 946 exactly ; and which, if the period of 247 years 
had actually come into existence and actually been applied 
to the calendar in B. C. 946, must have been the date of the 
8econd period of that kind in the regular order of things. 
But we have $een reason also to conclude that though actu- 
ally adopted and incorporated with the sphere only at this 
time, B. C. 699, they were treated from the first as if they 
had been adopted and in use, in connection with the sphere, 
ever since B. C. 946; that is, they were 8et back 247 years 
all at once, from B. C. 699, the true epoch of their actual 
adoption, to B. C. 946, the epoch of the correction of the 
calendar which made it lunar instead of s8olar. 

We $hall therefore proceed to the proof of these two pro- 
positions, but as briefly as may be consistent with the demon- 
8tration of the truth concerning each: 1. That the mansions 
were introduced into the Hindu sphere at the epoch of the 
8econd period of 247 years, (dated from B. C. 946,) viz. 
B. C. 699. u. That they were nevertheless 8et back, and at 
that very time, to the epoch of the first, as the epoch of 
their lunzsolar correction also, B. C. 946. 


Section VII.—On the proof of the first proposition, that the 
Hindu mansions were adopted and received into the 8phere 
in B. C. 699. 

This proposition will be sufficiently established, if it can 
be made to appear that the mansion, called Kritika in the 
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Hindu scheme, was originally the first in that scheme, whe- 
ther it 1s 80 at present or not : for our General Synopsis and 
comparison of all thesge mansions, the Egyptian, the Arabian, 
the Chinese, and the Indian or Hindu, will shew at one 
glance that this Indian mansion Kritika never could have 
corresponded heretofore, nor does actually correspond at 
present, to any mansion in the original type of all, but the 
xxvinth. 

Now the xxvimth mansion in the original scheme, B. C. 
848, as we have 8een, became the ist : and in the third type 
of the mansons, as regularly derived from the first, the ist 
mans1on answered to the xxviith, and vice versa, the xxvinth 
of the latter to the 1st of the former. It follows that, if the 
Hindu mansion Kritika always corresponded to one of these 
Egyptian mansions, it always corresponded to the other ; 
and if it properly corresponded to the xxviith mansion of 
type 1, it must always have been the xxviith in its own 
system ; if 1t properly corresponded to the ist mansion in 
type im, it must always have been the first in its own 8ystem. 
If Kritika was always the last in its own order of mansions, 
and always the 8ame as the last mansion in the Egyptian of 
type 1 or type 1, the Hindu mansions might be as old as the 
Egyptian of type 1 or type tu. But if Kritika was always the 
first in its own scheme, and always the 8ame as the first in 
the Egyptian of type in, then the Hindu mansions could not 
be older than the Egyptian of type un, 1. e. than B. C. 848, 
at the earliest ; and they might not be 80 old. 

Now though Muli, according to Mr. Bentley, is the first 
mansion at present in the division of 28, and Jyeshtha in 
that of 27, this is no necessary proof that Mula was always 
the first in the former, or Jyesht'ha always the first in the 
latter. Mula, as Mr. Bentley informs usc, in one of these 
divigions 8imply denotes © root,” or © origin ;”” and Jyeshtha 
in the other, merely © eldest,” or © first;” so that both 
terms mean much the s8ame thing, and either would be very 
proper to denote the first of a 8eries of any kind. 

It will be seen from our General Synopsis, that this name 
of Jyeshtha does not appear upon our list ; but instead of 
that, and in the same place in which it should have come, 


b Part i. sect. i. p. 5. Cc Loc. cit. p. 5. 
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Indra. And the original place of this mansion in the divicion 
of 28 does actually appear to have been that which is occu- 
pied in our list by Indri, though this list too is taken from 
Mr. Bentley*. Anuradha, at least is the name of a man- 
$i0n common to both divisions, both that of 28 and that of 
27 : and Indra stands next to Anuradha in the division of 
28, Jyeshthi in that of 27 : and Indra being as8umed to 
stand in the 8ame place in the one as Jyesht'hi in the other, 
it is easy to 8ee from the Synopsis that Indra in the Hindu 
scheme of 28 mansions corresponded to the xvth in the ori- 
ginal Egyptian one of type 1 or type ii: and the 8eat of both 
in the original scheme corresponded to the mean autumnal 
equinox, or middle of the natural year, and ever after to that 
8eason of the year in general; that is, to the season to which 
the Hindu correction of the calendar was always attached, 
both that of B. C. 1306 and in particular that of B. C. 946. 

Or 8upposing Indra past over, and Jyeshtha in the division 
of 27 to correspond to Muli in that of 28; still Mula is 8een 
to answer to the xvi mansion in the original type: and the 
longitude of this mansion in type 1 of the Synopsis is 8een to 
have been 192? 51' 25”.714; and in type iv, of the epoch of 
A. D. 1802, to have been 248? 35' 39-400. In the fixed or 
81dereal Hindu type of A. D. 538, as it will appear hereafter, 
Jyhest ha was left in longitude 226? 40': and A. D. 1802 als 
it was to be found in longitude 244* 14' 47”-899 : that is, 
almost absolutely the same as mansion xvi of type 1, at the 
Same point of time. : 

It is easy to perceive then that, both Mula in the divigion 
of 28, and Jyesht'hi in that of 27, must have corresponded 
most properly to the xvth or to the xvith mansion in the 
original Egyptian type; the seat of all these alike in the 
natural year being at or about the autumnal equinox ; the 
nearest to the epoch of the correction of the Hindu calendar, 
both before and after B. C. 946. We require nothing but 
the knowledge of this fact to explain the traditionary reckon- 
ing of the mansions from Mula as the first in the division of 
28, or from Jyeshtha as the first in that of 27, implied i 
the meaning of those terms themselves. At present, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bentley, the epoch of both is fixed to a point in 


c Loc. cit. p. 5. d Part i, sect. 1. 5. i. 8ect. i. 129. 
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the heavens 2* 25' west of the place of the star Antares : and 
as the mean longitude of that star, A. D. 1802, was 246? or 
247®, it is manifest that 2 25' is very nearly the actual 
difference between its longitude and that of the xvi mansion 
in our fourth type, or that of Jyesht'ha in the Hindu type 
of A. D. 538, continued down to A. D. 1802. 

The first mansion however in the Hindu divisgion of 28 
may be Muli at present ; and the first in that of 27 may be 
Tvesht ha: but it is agreed that both these divisions, to which 
they 8tand in that relation respectively, are lunar, and liable 
to recede along with the tropical points perpetually. Besides 
these lunar mansions, thus moveable in this respect, the 
Hindus have also a 8cheme of s8idereal mansionse, the longi- 
tudes of which are fixed and invariable. The number of 
these sidereal mangions is 27, hike that of one of the types of 
the lunar. And the names of these 27 sidereal mansions 
are the 8ame as those of the 27 lunar ones. But the order 
of these 27 sidereal mansions, except inter 8e or relatively to 
one another, is not the same as that of the 27 lunar. These 
too follow each other in the 8ame order as the lunar ; but 
they are not reckoned from the same term in this order as 
the lunar. In other words, whether Mula or Jyeshtha be 
more properly the first lunar mansion at present or not ; 
Aswini it 18 agreed is the first of the siderealf. The sidereal 
mansions all round the 8phere are reckoned from Aswini, as 
the lunar are from Muli or Jyesht'ha. 

Now the point to be attended to here is that, when this 


division of sidereal mansions was made, Aswini was not the 


first mansion. It was constituted the first of this divizion ; 
but it was not the first previously. We learn from the 
memoir of Mr. Colebrooke quoted by Delambres, that As- 
wani, the first in the sidereal division, was the las? but one 
in the preexisting lunar division. If that was the case; 
Kritika in this lunar division must have been the first. For 
the order of Hindu mansions, under all circumstances, and all 
denominations whether of sidereal or of lunar, has always 
been the 8ame, Aswini Bharani Kritika ; 80 that if Aswimni 


e Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, part i. Liv. iii ch. iu. 447. 
i. 8ect. 1. 97 —104. & Ibid. 500: 502, 503. 
fCf. Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, 
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was originally the last but one, Kritika must have been the 
first. This argument therefore is or ought to be decivive of 
the original order of the mansions; and in each scheme, 
whether that of 28 or that of 27. It may be confirmed 
however by another; taken from the reduction of the 
scheme of 28 to that of 27 : and from the manner in which 
it appears to have been effected. 

It is manifest that, in reducing a division of the ecliptic in 
general from 28 equal parts to 27, both of which must con- 
tain the 8ame number of degrees collectwely, sxome one 
member of the division of 28 must be absorbed in that of 27. 


"The question is, what particular member that must be? or 


on what principle it would have to be determined? It will 
assist us to answer this question to know that the number of 
28 was nominally retained even in the division of 27 |; but 
that one term in this number, in its proper order of 8uc- 
ces810n numerically, was past over or left out of the account ; 
though it was suffered to 8tand upon the list and in its proper 
place in the order of 8uccession too. And we are also told 


that the mansion, thus nominally retained but really sup- 


pressed in this cycle of 28 perpetually, was that which has 
the name of Abhyith. 

Now Abhbyit is the fourth term in the divisgion of 28 at 
present, 8upposed to be reckoned from Mula ; but it is the 
twentieth, m the 8ame division, 8upposed to begin with 
Kritiki, The question therefore being what mansion would 
require to be 8uppressed in order to reduce the division of 
28 to that of 27; if it can be shewn that this must be the 
twentieth, it will follow that, Abhijit having been from the first 
the mansion supprest, Abhyjit must always have been the twen- 
tieth ; and therefore Kritiki must always have been the first. 

The division of 28 and that of 27 being 8upposed to set out 
together from the 8ame point of the ecliptic, 0? 0' 0”, and the 
former being limited to 12? 51' 25”: 714mm each instance, the 
latter extended to 13* 20'; the latter must gain on the 
former, through 8successive terms of the division in each, at a 
certain rate; which in strictness will be the difference of 
those two quantities, 12* 51' 25”-714 and 18? 20); 1.e. 28' 34:3: 
and this difference, 27 times repeated, would be found to 
h Hindu Astronomy, Part i. sect. i. 5. note. 
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accumulate at Ilast to 12? 51' 25-7”; that is, to one entire 
mansion in the division of 28. On this principle therefore, 
the mansion belonging to the division of 28, which would 
thus be absorbed and excluded in the division of 27, would 
most properly be the last of all. Every preceding member 
of the division of 28 would enter more or less into the cor- 
responding member of the same nominal appellation in that 
of 27. This only, the 28th of the former, would be totally 
absorbed in the 27th of the latter. If the suppression of 
S0Me One mMansion in the cycle of 28 had been determined 
In this manner, it must have been the last ; yet even in that 
case and on that principle it is evident that there could have 
been no difference in the order and reckoning of the terms in 
the two cycles, from the first to the last of each *. 

The 8uppression however of this one mansion in the cycle 
of 28, and the question which it should be, we apprehend, 
might be determined on a different principle; yet on one 
equally as probable and natural as the preceding. The 
_8tated length of each member of the division of 27 being 
13* 20; it is distributable into four equal parts, (i.e. quarters,) 
of 3? 20' each : three of which would amount to 9? exactly. 
Now in reducing the longitudes of the mansions in a scheme 
_ of 28 to those of the mansions in a scheme of 27, it might 
evidently be laid down beforehand as a rule, that so long as 
the longitude of a particular mansion in the order of 28 did 
not fall 99, or three quarters of an entire mansion in the 
scheme of 27, short of the longitude of the same numerical 
mangion in the s8cheme of 27, it should be considered prema- 
ture to 8uppress it ; but that, as s80on as that was the cage, it 
8hould be omitted, and passed over in its proper reckoning 


* The mansion 8uppressed, on this principle, must have heen Indra; the 
mansion next to Anuradha. Indra must have been the mansion left out 
at last, in reducing the cycle of 28 to the cycle of 27, on such a principle 
as this. And there is reason to believe that Indra was actually suppressed 
in this manner. Jyesht hi at least, in the division of 27, is said to have cor- 
responded to Muli in that of 28: in which case the 275th and 28th terms 
from Mula must both have corresponded to the 27th from Jyeshtha; and 
those two would be Anuradha and Indri: and Indra of the two would 
properly be the mansion which required to be 8uppressed. Anuradha, 
reckoned from Jyeshthi, would contain only 28' 34":-3 of Anuradha 
reckoned from Muli, but all of Indra. 
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altogether. And a rule like this having been laid down be- 
forehand ; it is easy to shew that the mansion which it would 
be necessary to omit, in the course of time, in conformity to 
guch a rule, and in the numerical order of 28 terms of the 
8ame kind before and after, would be the xxth, that is Abhiyit: 
In the 8cheme of 27 terms, the long. of the xixth mans. is 240* © © 
In that of 28, the longitude of the xixth 1s <A Fi 231 25 43 


The difference is .. bs _ _ bs - 8 34 17 
or 25' 48” less than 9P. 


In the scheme of 27 terms, the long. of the xxth mans. is 253* 20 o' 
In that of 28 terms, it is <4 b _ _ 244 17 9 


The difference is Gn 9 2 5I 


And this just exceeds the prescribed hmit by 2' 51”. The 
xxth term then in the cycle of xxvin would be the first to 
require to be 8uppressed in conformity to the rule : and the 
proper name of the mansion de facto 80 8uppressed in the 
Hindu cycle of xxvii having always been Abhyit ; it follows 
that Abhijit must always have been the xxth mansion in that 
cycle; and therefore Kritika must always have been the first. 
This point then may be considered established, that Kritika 
was the first mansion in the original scheme of Hindu man- 
8ions ; yet Kritika in that always corresponded to the xxvini 
in the Egyptian of type 1, the first in the Egyptian of type 1: 
the latter of which came to correspond to the former only in 
B. C. 848. It follows from this fact that the Hindu man- 
sions could not be older than the Egyptian of type im, 
B. C. 848: and therefore that, if they were first admitted 
into the sphere at the epoch of a period of 247 years, they 
could not have been admitted before B. C. 699. It remains 
to shew that, though first admitted de facto only at that time, 
they were nevertheless 8et back at once 247 years, 1. e. to 
B. C. 946; and consequently that they were treated from the 
first as if they had been admitted in B. C. 946. 


SecrTion VIII. — On the proof of the 8econd propontion, that 
the Hindu mansions, though admitted only in B.C. 699, were 
set back to B. C. 946. 

The oldest traditionary or historical testimony to these 
mansgions, and the most authentic also, appears to be some- 
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thing which Mr. Bentley has quoted from the Vedasi : and 
from this we learn the following facts, supposed to have held 
good of them from the first. 

i. That when these mansions were formed, (the meaning of 
which we $hall now understand to be simply, were first in- 
troduced into the Hindu 8phere,) the vernal equinoctial point 
(020 0”) was falling in the beginning of Kritika. 

1. That the 8ummer 8olstice was found to be falling in the 

10 of As leshi. 

m. That the autumnal equinox was found to be falling in 
the middle of Radha, 1. e. bisecting Radha ; which from that 
circumstance received thenceforward the name of Visakha, 
meaning bisection. 

iv. That the winter solstice was found to be falling in 
3* 20' of Dhanisht'ha. 

Mr. Bentley does not appear to have 8eized on the meaning 
of these 8tatements with his usual sagacity ; having been 80 
far misled by the false representations of the Hindu writers 
themselves, as to think of finding out and verifying these dif- 
ferent criteria or characteristics of the mansions 480 years 
before the time when they were really to be discovered ; that 
is in B. C. 1426 instead of B. C. 946. In our opinion how- 
ever there cannot be a clearer designation of the sphere of 
B. C. 699, as merely reduced to that of B. C. 946 on the 
principle of the reditus retro, than these different criterions 
8upply. We have drawn out the 8uccession of the different 
types of the Hindu mansions, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538, 
In periods of 247 years each asunder ; which we shall submit 
to our readers by and by. They have only to refer to the 
first type of all, that of B. C. 946, to see each of these de- 
8criptions of the four cardinal points, and of their relations 
to the mansions respectively, verified to the letter therein. 

1. The longitude of Kritika, the firs: mansion, in that type, 
1s 8een to be 0? Of O”. Therefore the vernal equinox was 
fallingly exactly at the beginning of Kritiki. 

1. The longitude of the seventh mansion As'leshia is 8een 
to be 80?: consequently the 8ummer solstice (which must fall 
in 90?) was falling in the 10? of this mansion : i. e. at the end 
of this tenth degree exactly ; in which sense this mode of 
i Part i. gect. i. 2. 
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gpeaking of 8uch mcidences, to judge from other examples 
of the 8ame kind which are on record, must always have been 
mtended to be understood. : 

m. The longitude of the xivth manson, Radha before, Vi- 
8akha aſterwards, was 173” 20': consequently the equinox of 
autumn (in 180?) was falling just in the middle of this man- 
810n, in 6? 40', understood as above explained. 

iv. The longitude of the xxist mansion, Dhanisht'ha, was 
266? 40'; and consequently the winter s80lstice, falling in 
270?, was falling in 3? 20' of this mansion, understood as 
before, exactly. 

If these coincidences are not sufficient to identify the 
Sphere and the mansions, of which they were intended, with 
those of B. C. 699, set back to B. C. 946; we know not what 
can be. It is an obvious remark too that, if the testimony of 
this Veda thus identifies the 8phere of B. C. 699 with that of 
B. C. 946; the identity of the 8phere of B. C. 946 with that 
of B. C. 699 determines reflexively the age of this Veda. 
This Veda cannot be older than the sphere of B. C. 699, from 
which that of B. C. 946 was obtained: but it may be 
younger. 'The Veda which contains this testimony could 
not have been composed before B. C. 699, but 1t might have 
been much after. This however is a question on which we 
have no occasion to enter at present. The hint which we 
have thrown out will not be lost on Sanscrit s8cholars, who 
think of the precept of Epicharmus : 


A \ , 9 » ® 
vÞe cal peprno antoTew *. 


* The Vedas indeed are not all of equal antiquity; consequently an 
argument of the age of one of them is not necessarily a proof of that of 
another. The argument derivable from the coincidence just pointed out 
can apply only to the age of the Veda in which it is found. 

It 8eems to be agreed that the first and oldest of the Vedas is the Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita; the first ashtaka or book of which has just been made 
acces8ible to an English reader through the translation of it by Professor 
Wilson, recently published by the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company. (London, 8vo. 1850.) 

It is but lately that we have had an opportunity of examining this por- 
tion of the Vedas. The above quotation from Mr. Bentley does not appear 
in it. We find in it, in fact, no allusion to the lunar mansions whatso- 
ever; nor even the word mansion in connection with the moon, except 
once at p. 217, (sixth Adhyaya) in one of the hymns to Indra, (Sdkta xi 
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11. It is a remarkable coincidence that, if we go back to 
B. C. 946 from B. C. 699, we find the mean vernal equinox, 
for the meridian of our own tables, falling on April 1, at 
19h. 12 m. 48 8ec. 12 th. ; and consequently for any meridian, 


(Ixxxiv.) ver. 15 : © The (solar) rays found on this occasion the light of 
SwASHTRI verily concealed in the mansion of the moving moon :” in 
which it does not appear that the scholiasts or commentators on this Veda 
ever 8upposed any reference to be implied to the lunar mansion properly 
80 called; nor to any thing but the physical fact of the derivation of the 
light of the moon from that of the 8zun. We must conclude therefore from 
the total absence of all 8uch allusions in this portion of the Vedas (the 
oldest of all) that the authors of the hymns which compose this particular 
Sanhita knew nothing as yet of the lunar mansions. If they had known 
of them, it is morally certain that they must have alluded to them. 

Perhaps it will be 8upposed that this is an internal evidence of the great 
antiquity of this part of the Vedas. But the utmost which it can prove 
concerning it is that it is probably older than the reception of the man- 
8ions into the Hindu gsphere : i. e. it may be older than B. C. 699-—a much 
lower date than that which the learned translator claims for it. "There is 
internal evidence however even in this Veda that though it may be older 
than B. C. 699, our as&umed date of the reception of the mansions into 
the Hindu sphere, it cannot be older than B. C. 946—the date of the 
Metonic correction of the Hindu calendar—after which, but not before, it 
was always a lunar, and no longer a solar, calendar. 

1. There are allusions in this Veda to the siz seasons of the Hindu year; 
a divisgion compatible only with a fixed 80lar calendar, and therefore not 
older than the first fixation of the 8olar calendar, B. C. 946, when the 
Metonic cycle was introduced into the calendar also. P. 57, (8econd 
Adbyiya, Sdkta vi (xxiii.) ver. 15 (part of an address to PusHav) © Verily 
he has brought to me 8uccessively the six (seagsons)”—where the text in- 
deed has only the word for siz, shat ; but the comment of the scholiast 
$hews the 8ix 8easons were always 8uppoged to be meant. Cf. also 
p. 248, 8eventh Adhyaya Sakta ii (xcv.) ver. 3 : also p. 36, ist Adhyaya 
Stkta iv (xv.) 

i. There is an allugion to the twelve months, as the regular comple- 
ment of the months of the year, and to a thirteenth or 8upplementary 
month also ; which must consequently be the intercalary month of the 
lunzsolar year : p. 65, 8econd Adhyaya Sukta ii (xxv.) an hymn to 
VARUNa, ver. 8 : © He who accepting the rites (dedicated to him) knows 
the twelve months and their productions, and that which is supplemen- 
tarily engendered.” Professor Wilson considers this passage an obscure 
one ; but the scholiast understood it of the lunar year, and its 8supplemen- 
tary or intercalary month ; © the thirteenth or additional month which is 
produced of itself in connection with the year ;*” and the professor acqui- 
esces in this construction. This passage therefore cannot be older than 
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which might be asxumed in India, necessarily two or three 
hours later. B. C. 699, the mean vernal equinox was falling 
March 30, 15 h. 16 m. 128. ; i. e. two days earlier. It ap- 
appears too that the Julian or sidereal date of the xxviuth 


B. C. 946; unless the lunzesolar year of the Hindus was older too : but it 
may be younger. 

wm. A singular wish occurs in this Veda: p. 176, fifth Adhysya Sdkta 
vu (lxiv.) in an hymn to the Maruts (the winds) ver. 14 : © May we cherish 
guch a 8on and euch a grandson for a hundred winters :** and again, 
P- I96, Sukta ix (Ixxiii), in an hymn to Agni (the impersonation of fire), 
ver. 9: © Defended, Agni, by thee may . . . our 80ns .. . live for a hundred 
winters.” Professor Wilson is inclined to consider this association of ex- 
istence (as measured by time) with winters an internal evidence, not of a 
native Hindu origin of these hymns, but of a northern extraction. It may 
be 80. But in our opinion it is sufficient to explain it that, ever after the 
correction of B. C. 946, the head of the calendar itself was more closely 
connected with the winter half of the year, than with spring or 8ummer— 
and in the course of time, and with 8uccessive advances of the epoch, 
agreeably to the rule laid down at first for that purpose, would become 
more and more 80. In another instance (p. 230, Adh. vi. Suk. v. l«xxix. 
ver. 9.) the term of human life is assumed at one hundred years ; and under 
such circumstances, one hundred calendar years could not have been more 
properiy expressed than by one hundred winters. : 

In this portion of the Vedas, Indra is twice alluded to under the name 
of the Ram (Mesha) : p. 135, Adbysya fourth, Sdkta i (li.) ver. 1: p. 140, 
Sakta 11 (11.) ver. x : and Agni once under that of the Lion, Sinha : p. 249, 
Sukta 1 (xcv.) ver. 5. Both these allusions are confessedly obscure ; but to 
allow even that the one is to be understood of the Ram, and the other of 
the Lion, of the sphere itself, they would not prove that this Veda was 
older than B. C. 848. The allusion to the Lion is the more significant of 
the two in this respect ; for it seems from the context to imply an ac- 
quaintance with the birth of fire or light first in the sign of the Lion: a 
doctrine as old as B. C. 1106 at Babylon, but received in Egypt only in 
B. C. 798. It may be collected however from one of these hymns, that 
the true birthday of light and fire, as personified by this abstraction of 
Agni, was the vernal equinox: p. 157, fourth Adhyaya Sukta i (lxix.) 
ver. I 899. In other words, the Hindu cosmogony in this respect, in the 
time of the authors of these hymns, did not differ from that of the rest of 
the world. 

Neither can we discover in this portion of the Vedas, any internal 
evidence from the allusions and language which it employs through- 
out, that the noctidiurnal cycle in the time of these authors was yet 
reckoned in conformity to the modern Hindu rule, that is, from morn- 
ing; the rule which we have supposed an innovation on the primitive 
one, common to India with the rest of the world, and not of older 
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mansion in the 18t type, the ist mansion in the iid type, 
B. C. 848, and answering to Kritika im the Hindu, was 
April 1 also. It is a characteristic rule of the Hindu calen- 
dar at present, and it appears to have been 80 from time im- 
memorial, that the 8olar months are reckoned from the 
ingress of the sun into the same sign of the celestial calen- 
dar. It is manifest, from the coincidence just pointed out, 
that this rule would be strictly applicable to the calendar 
golar month coincident with Aries or Krion B. C. 946, dated 
on April 1 itself. If we reckon 92 days, the length of the 
first quarter in the sphere of Mazzaroth, from April 1, the 
date of the mean vernal equinox, we come to July 2, as the 
date of the mean 8ummer solstice, and of the ingress of the 
gun into Cancer, and of the first of the months of sxummer in 
the calendar; and if we reckon 91 days on from that, we 
come to October 1, as the date of the autumnal equinox, and 
of the ingress of the 8un into Libra, and of the first of the 
months of autumn in the calendar. And having come to Oc- 
tober 1, in this manner, as the date of the autumnal quarter, 
and of the first of the months of that quarter in the calendar, 
we have come to the very day which appears to have been fixed 


date that the 8econd of the miracles of Scripture. On the contrary, 
it may be collected from this class of allusions, (and they are more nu- 
merous than any other,) that the day was till supposed to follow the 
night; night was considered to take precedence of the day; the day was 
born of the night rather than the night of the day ; the cycle itself had 
been eternal, but always in this order, first the night and then the day ; 
and the stated and regular association of these ideas in the Hindu mind 
of this time was the game as every where else, night and day, not day and 
night. We think it unnecessary to produce particular passages ; but we 
refer our readers generally to page 32, Adh. 1. Sukta 1. ver. 7: 63, Adh. ui. 
Suk. 1. (xxiv.) ver. 10: 12: 94, Adh. iu. Suk. iv. (xxxiv.) ver. 2: 95, Ibid. 
ver. 3: 96, Ibid. ver. 8 : 99, 100, Stk. v. (xxxv.) ver. Io : 120, Suk. 1. (xliv.) 
ver. 8: 123, Sdk. ii. (xlv.) ver. 10: (cf. 126, xlvii. ver. 1.): 125, Suk. i. (xlvi.) 
ver. 14 : 169, Adh. v. Sak. v. (lxii.) ver. 8: 196, Sak. ix (Ixxin) ver. 7 : 231, 
Adh. vi. Sdk. vi. (xc.) ver. 7 : 238, Stk. viii. (xcii.) ver. 11: 246, Adh. vii. 
Stk. u. (xcv.) ver. 1: 252, Suk. iii. (xcvi.) ver. 5: 255, Suk. v. (xcviii.) 
ver. 7 : 267, Stik. xi. (civ.) ver. I: 296, Sak. vii, (cxii.) ver. 24, 25 : Ibid. 
Adb. viii. Suk. viii. (cxiti.) ver. I : 297, Ibid. ver. 2-4 : 298, Ibid. ver. 8. 
Io: 307, Suk. i. (cxvi.) ver. 4: 313, Ibid. ver. 24. cf. 316, Ibid. ver. 12. 

 Lastly the hebdomadal cycle is alluded to in this Sanhita, though in 
figurative language ; (133, Adh. iv. Suk. vii. (L.) ver. 8, 9 :) which proves 
that it was in use in India in the time of its author. 
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.ypon, B. C. 946, as the new year's day of the lunar and solar L 


correction of the calendar itself, made in that very year. 
With regard to the solar months of the Hindu calendar, 

we copy the following statement of their order and of their 

names at present from Mr. Bentley * : adding to them our- 


8elves the names of the signs and of the months in the 


calendar of Mazzaroth to which they correspond respectively. 
Solar calendar of the Hindus. Order and names of the months. 


Hindu Signs Mazzaroth Hindu Signs Mazzaroth. 
Magha Capricorn Agon S'ravana Cancer Karkinon 
Phalguna, Aquarius Hydron Bhadra . Leo Leonton 

Chaitra Pieces Ichthyon As'wina Virgo Parthenon 
Vais'akha Aries Krion Kartika Libra Zygon 


Jyaishtha Taurus Tauron Margas'irsha Scorpio Scorpion 
As'hara Gemini Didymon Pausha Sagittarius Toxon. 
These months being thus the same as the Twelve Signs, it 

follows that their sﬆtes in the natural year are fixed, relatively 
to the. signs at least; and that they can vary, relatively to 
the Juhan year, only as the cardinal points, or actual solar 
ingresses into the different 8igns, may do 80 too. On this 
principle, the month of Magha must always have coincided 
with Capricorn or Agon; Vais'akha always with Aries or 
Krion ; S'ravana with Cancer or Karkinon ; and Kartika with 
Libra or Zygon. 


The Hindus themselves pretend to have had these months 


in their calendar and under these names from time imme- 
morial ; and yet to have derived them origipally from the 
lunar mansions; and even to have given them these names 
from certain coincidences, at the time of the derivation, 
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Jones, iv. p. 75; On the antiquity of 
the Indian zodiac : where the English 
of the Sanscrit names is given. Sir W. 
Jones in the s8ame place of this Es8ay 
quotes an account of these signs of the 
Hindu sphere in Sanscrit verse, from 
Sripeti author of the Retnamila, with 
an English translation, as follows : 

«© The ram, bull, crab, lion, and 
scorpion, have the figures of those five 
animals respectively: the pair (Mit'hu- 
na) are a damsel playing on a vina and 
a youth wielding a mace: the virgin 
stands on a boat in water, holding in 
one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of 


by a weigher with a weight in one hand : 
the bow (Dhanus) by an archer whose 
hinder parts are like those of a horse : 
the sea-monster (Macara) has the face 
of an antelope : the ewer is a water-pot 
borne on the shoulder of a man who 
empties it : the fish ( Mina) are two 
with their heads turned to each others' 
tails : and all these are s8upposed to be 
in such places as suit their several 
natures.” 

This sphere is plainly the Egyptian, 
yet of the revision and type of B. C. 
848, in which first the balance and the 
ewer in particular obtained admission. 
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between them and the corresponding mansions : after the 
manner explained by Mr. Bentley! We do not hesitate to 
reject this statement as an idle tale. We believe, of course, 
that the Hindu calendar was always possessed of proper 8olar 
months ; but, of course also at first, only of those of the pri- 
mitive 8olar year. As to these 8olar months in particular, we 
do not believe that any one of them is older than B. C. 946. 
And possibly they may not be 80 old; though whensoever 
these months were contrived, and introduced into the calen- 
dar in their present positions in the natural year and under 
their present names, we are still of opinion that they were 
purposely adapted to the state of the calendar in B. C. 946. 
We could not however with propriety enter on this question 
at any length. We will mention one or two arguments 
only of the truth of what we have asserted ; that whether 
contrived at this very time, or at a later, (and in that case 
most probably in B. C. 699,) every thing relative to this 
Solar calendar of the Hindus, and most characteristic of it, 
was purposely adapted to the state of things in B. C. 946. 

1. According to the peculiar rule which the Hindus laid 
down for the administration of the calendar, in connection 
with the period of 247 years, it was necessary to change the 
beginning of the year at the beginning of each of those pe- 
nods; and when the head of the calendar was set forward 
one month, the next month was to be ass8umed as the first 
of the year. It appears from the synopsis of the process, 
which we have exhibited supra w, that this was done actu- 
ally or virtually six times, at the end of 80 many periods of 
247 years, from B. C. 946 or B. C. 699, down to A. D. 538; 
and that the head of the. calendar was Taised by ix different 
Steps, from the autumnal equinox and from the month which 
corresponded to Libra or Zygon, viz. Kartika, to the vernal 
equinox, and to the month which corresponded to Aries or 
Krion, that is Vais'akha. The calendar reckoning was raised 
through six periods, six 8igns, and six months, from Kartika, 
with which it et out, to Vais'akha, with which it stopped ; 
before it ceased to be raised any longer, or at least in the 
82me way as before. 

Now what is the meaning of this name Vais'akha? or does 
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it mean any thing different, as applied to one of the months ; 


of the calendar, from that of Visakha, applied to one of the 
mansions? For if not, then this must denote the middle month 
of the calendar, just as that did the middle mansion; the month 
which bisected the year or the calendar, hke the mansion 
which equally divided the mansions. Where then are we to 
find the first month of the year, of which Vais'akha was 
thus the sixth? If the Hindus are to be believed, in Magha ; 
and at the winter 8lstice ; which would be impossible. S'ri- 
vana might have been the Vais'akha of the year and of the 
calendar, reckoned from Magha ; but Vais'akha, properly 80 
called, the fourth from Maigha, never could have been 80. 
To judge therefore from the etymology and s1ignification of 
the name of this month, it must have been bestowed on 
the month which has always borne it, when it was critically 
bisecting both the natural year, by falling at the vernal equi- 
nox and by answering to Aries or Krion, and the civil year 
too, by occupying the middle place in that, or by being the 
8eventh in order from the first, whatsoever that was. Now 
Vais'akha being the 8eventh month, Kartika must be the first 
month : and if Vais'akha corresponded to Aries or Krion, 
Kartika must do 8 to Zygon or Libra, We have seen that 
each of these things would actually be the case B. C. 946; 
if the months first received their names then, or if, whenso- 
ever they received them, these names themselves, and the 
order of the months relatively to one another, were critically 
accommodated to the state of the case in B. C. 946. 

n. Mr. Bentley informed us” that the meaning of Jy- 
estht'ha, as apphed to the first of the mansions in the cycle of 
27, was © First” or © ElJdest :?? and it does not appear to us 
that Jyaishtha, the name of the month, is a different word 
at bottom from Jyestht'ha, the name of the mansion. Now 
Jyaishtha is the name of the month next to Vais'akha ; the 
month next to Aries; the month which answered to Taurus 
and Tauron. On this principle, this month must have been 
purposely called by a name denoting © Fore” or © Elder.” 
But © Fore” or © Elder” in relation to what? We do not 
hesitate to answer, in relation to Vais'akha. Jyaishtha was 
the fore or the elder Vais'akha: and Vais'akha was the after 
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or younger Jyaightha. This is explained first by the relation 
of the 8olar months of the Hindu calendar to the signs : 
that Jyaishtha was the representative of Taurus, V ais'akha 
was that of Aries: and gecondly by the relation of the signs 
to each other; that the Taurus of this period, B. C. 946, was 
the Aries of the beginning ; that natural annual time, which 
was now beginning in Aries, originally began in Taurus ; and 
that Taurus was 8till the true Aries of the beginning, the 
Krion of Mazzaroth at least; in a word the Fore or Elder 
Aries, in contradistinction to the after or younger, V ais'akha, 
which was now representing it. For we have already seen 
that the Hindus were not ignorant of this great natural 
and chronological truth, that mundane time really began in 
Taurus, any more than the Egyptians or the Chinese; and 
that this was the reasov. why they always represented Siva, 
the greatest of their gods according to Mr. Bentley, and the 
impersonation of Time, as riding on the Bull of the sphere. 

nm. The 8olar months of the Hindu calendar always begin- 
ning with the ingress of the s8un into the corresponding sign, 
Mr. Bentley has shewn very clearly®, (and from the nature 
of the peculiar rule of the administration of the calendar it 
could not be otherwise,) that the 8olar and the lunar month, 
at the beginning of each of their periods of 247 years, must 
coincide under sinilar circumstances perpetually ; the solar 
month falling at the end of the sixth day of the lunar, and 
the mean longitude of the moon, at the same time, being 
always 2 8igns, 12? (the difference of 8six days of mean lunar 
motion, and six days of mean solar,) more advanced than 
that of the gun. It is manifest however, that this never 
could have been the case at the end of every subsequent 
period of 247 years, unless it had begun to be the case, or 
had been supposed to have begun to be 80, first B. C. 946: 
that is, unless both the peculiar rule of reckoning the 80lar 
months from the ingresses into the corresponding signs, and 
that of reckoning the lunar months from the luna 8exta or 
8ptima, had both been introduced in conjunction, or both 
had been 8upposed to have been 80, first in B. C. 946. 

Now there cannot be any doubt that this relation of the 
8olar and the lunar months to each other is as true de facto 
o Part i. sect. i 33. 
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of the state of the calendar at the epoch of the first of these 
periods B, C. 946, as at that of the next, B. C. 699, or at 
that of any of those which followed upon it. But the ques- 
tion 1s, what made it 80 in B. C. 946, as well as B. C. 699, or 
at any later period? The rule of the administration, it 1s 
evident, would render it 80 at the epoch of every 8ubsequent 
period of 247 years : but what would make it 80 in the first 
instance of all? Certainly not the rule of the admuimistra- 
tion ; for that was not then in being. What then but a posi- 
tive appointment? This is a point which Mr. Bentley has 
not explained : nor indeed without a knowledge of the pre- 
vious history of the calendar could it have been explained. 
But the truth is the calendar had just been corrected on the 
cyclico-Julian principle, B. C. 946, and thereby brought back 
to its normal or rectified date of September 25. September 
25 was the date of the luna prima; and the ingress of the 
gun into Libra or Zygon, it was easy to calculate, would take 
place on the 8eventh day after, October 1: and October 1 
being appointed the new years? day, instead of Sept. 25, or 
gupposed to have been 80, the relation of the 8olar to the 
lunar month, B. C. 946, at the beginning of the first of these 
periods of 247 years, would be exactly the 8ame in this first 
instance of all, as at the beginning of any other after it. 

iv. Mr. Bentley informs us? that the month which cor- 
responded to Libra or Zygon having been found coinciding 
with the lunar asterigm or mansion Vis'akha at the epoch of 
this correction of B. C. 946, according to rule it became the 
first of the calendar. It is very true that at the autumnal 
equinox, B. C. 946, in the Hindu type of the mansions of 
that date, the 8un must be found in the middle of Vis'akha, 
or, as it was before called, of Radha. But it may very well be 
questioned whither this was the reason why Kartika was con- 
stituted, or was 8upposed to have been constituted, the first 
month. Tt was quite sufficient for that purpose, that Kartika 
was coinciding with the ingress of the 8un into Libra or 
Zygon. 

This month, as both the scheme of periods of 247 years 
guprad, and that of the months last proposed*, shew, was Kar- 
tika, the 8eventh before Vais'akha at the oppoaite point of the 
year; and Mr. Bentley has mentioned several facts, con- 
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nected with this month and under this name, from which we 
may infer that 1t must have received its name at this time, 
or have been supposed to have done 80. 

He tells us that to render this designation of Kartika, as 
the first month, the more remarkables, and the more effectu- 
ally to perpetuate the memory of it, they fabled the birth of 
Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars or god of war, in this month ; 
whom he considers nevertheless only a personification of the 
year, as beginning in this month*. We may perceive a rea- 
80n for connecting the birth of their Mars with the autumnal 
equinox, because that was the beginning of the military sea- 
gon in India; being the time when the wet weather ceased, 
and the dry weather et in. But why in Kartika? and why 
under the name of Kartikeya, in B. C. 946 only; if there 
had been always a Kartika in their calendar, and always 
coincident with the autumnal equinox, before B. C. 946 as 
well as after ? 

He tells us alsos that they instituted a festival in honour 
of him, which they called Guha Shasti; Guha denoting 
Kartikeya, and Shasti the 8ixth day of the moon on which 
the year began: a very plain intimation that all this was 
later than the first introduction of the rule which attached 
the new years' day to the luna sexta or 8eptima ; and there- 
fore than the time when Kartika really became the first 
month, under that name itself. At this festival, it was usual 
to represent him riding on a peacock ; which Mr. Bentley 
explains of his leading on the year, followed by the stars and 
the planets in his train : and various epithets were familiarly 
apphed to him, all founded on the 8ame 8upposition of the 
relation of priority or precedence in which he stood to the 
year, and to every thing most closely connected with the 
year : 

Shadanana or 8:iz-faced; in allusion to the ix Seagons of 

the year*. 

Dwadas'alochana, fwelve-eyed, in allusion to the twelve 
months. 

Vigaka, in allusion to the commencement of the year in 
that asterigm or mansion ; or, as we should rather under- 
stand it, in allusion to the position of the month Kartika 
itself as dividing or bisecting the year. 

s Astronomy, part i. sect. ii. p. 32. t Cf. sect. i. p. 6. 
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These designations and descriptions leave no doubt in our 
mind that the month which gave name to Kartikeya was not 
only the first month in the calendar, when it was first called 
Kartika, but was first called Kartika, or asxumed to have 
been first 80 called, in B. C. 946—when the Guha Shasti, 
or first day of Kartika itself, was first designated or was 
gupposed to have been first designated the birthday of Kar- 
tikeya. 

v. It must be observed however that nothing which was 


done, or 8upposed to have been done, B. C. 946, would have 


the effect of constituting Kartika the first month at that 
time. Kartika was always the first month, ever since the 
cyclico-Julan correction of B. C. 1306 ; though not under 
the name of Kartika. It was still the first month B. C. 946, 
at the epoch of the last correction on the cychco-Julian 
prineiple, when it had just been brought back to its normal 
epoch of September 25 ; and when it was advanced, or 8up- 
posed to be advanced, in conformity to a new rule of admin- 
istration, from September 25 to October 1. Nothing that 
was done, or was 8upposed to have been done, at this time 
made Kartika the firss month. At the utmost, it only 
declared it to be 80 in the new calendar, and according to 
the new rule of administration, as much as according to the 
old; and at the utmost only under the name of Kartika, a 
name which the first month itself might not have borne 
until then. | 

Now this s8erves to explain a very material cireumstance in 
the history of the s&ubsequent corrections of the calendar 
according to the rule suppoged to have been introduced 
B. C. 946; which it would not be easy, on any other prin- 
ciple, to explain. Mr. Bentley informs us®, that the third 
period (he means that of the epoch of B. C. 699) began with 
the month Margas'irsha, according to rule; this being the 
next to Kirtika: and he says it received at that time the 
name of Agrahayana, to express this cireumstance of its being 
appointed, extra ordinem, to begin the year ; which name, he 
tells us, it retained ever after, even when it had long ceased 
to be the first in the year. 

Now if Margas'irsha received a new name, and one of such 
a meaning and import as this, B. C. 699, when it became the 
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first in the calendar, why did not Kartika receive a new 
name, and of like meaning and signification, B. C. 946, when 
that too became the head of the calendar? that 1s, if it was 
not the head of the calendar before ; if it was constituted the 
head of the calendar extra ordinem, for the first time, then. 
It would be ridiculous to ask that question, if Kartika had 
been already the first month in the calendar 360 years before 
B. C. 946; but not 80, if it was becoming the first for the 
first time then. We confess that this consideration, as much 
as any thing else which has yet been mentioned, inclines us 
to come to the conclugion that, though the months might 
have received their peculiar names as early as B. C. 946, 
the peculiar rule of administration, founded on the period of 
247 years, and including this of the constant succession of a 
fresh month with a fresh period to the head of the calendar, 
. could not have been introduced de facto before B. C. 699 ; 
though when introduced, it might at once have been carried 
back to B. C. 946, and treated as if it had been in force from 
the very first. 

* We learn from 8ir W. Jones (Works, iv. 127, 128) that the solar Hindu 
months anciently had different names from those which we have just been 
considering, and which they bear at present. These names, it appears, 
were the following : 


Madhu Isa 
Madhava Urja 
Sucra Sahas 
Suchi Sahasya 
Nabhas Tapas 


Nabhasya Tapasya. 


These names are taken from a paszage in the Veda; a commentary on it, 
relating to the 8ix 8easons. According to sir W. Jones (loc. cit.), the first 
in this geries, Madhu, must be supposed to answer to Chaitra, (Pisces or 
Icthyon), supra, p. 64: in which cage Isa would be found to answer to 
As'wina, (Virgo or Parthenon.) 

We should be of opinion that these names were given to the months at 
the time of the cyclico-Julian correction, B. C. 1306. It is much to be 
regretted that 8ir W. Jones did not think proper to go further into the 
history of these names. Some of them appear to be double names; or 
the 8ame name merely repeated : Nabhas, and Nabhas-ya: Sahas, and 
Sahas-ya: Tapas, and Tapas-ya. But the most remarkable are Is, the 
viith, and Urja, the eighth : the former answering to As'wina, the latter to 
Kartika, TIsa is very 8imilar to Isis, particularly to Isis in the form of Isa, 
a we conjectured might be the real explanation of her name—from the 
Hebrew for wife : and Urja seems to regemble Durgi, whoee festival itself, 
B. C. 1306, would be actually attached to this month. 
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SECTION IX. —Scheme of the 8uccession of the Hindu mansions 
through six different types, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. 


These points then having all been established, 1. That the 
Hindus received the mansions between B. C. 848 and B. C. 
699 : un. That they introduced them first into their sphere in 
B. C. 699: in. That they s8et them back nevertheless to the 
epoch of their lunzsolar correction, B. C. 946: this 1s the 
proper time and place to exhibit the 8everal 8uccesnions or 
types of these mansions, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. But 
in the first place we must point out the change which it was 
necessary that they should undergo to accommodate them 
to the epoch of B. C. 946; and which they appear to have 
actually undergone in reducing them from the epoch of B. C. 
699 to that of B. C. 946. 

The date of the third Phoenix period of the Egyptians was 
B. C. 847; and the interval from B. C. 847 to B. C. 699 was 
148 years; in which precession according to our table would 
accumulate to 2* 3' 30”- 292 068. Now the longitude of man- 
8I0N XxvIn, type mm, B. C. 847 was 

1* 3 3-826 695 
148 years* precession, 2 3 3O - 292 068 
Longitude of mansion xxviii, B. C. 699g 3 6 34 -118 763 


And this would be strictly the longitude of the mansion K#i- 
tiki in the Hindu 8cheme, B. C. 699, according to our tables. 
In 247 years precession amounts to 3? 26' 7”- 176 627, as we 
have 8een ®. Hence 


Longitude of Kritika, B. C. 699... 3* 6 34-118 763 
Subtract 247 years .. 3 26 7 -176627 


Longitude of Kritika, B. C. 946 359 40 26 -942 136 

The Hindu astronomers however asxumed the precession 
in 247 years at 3* 20' exactly. On this principle the longi- 
tude of Kfitika, B. C. 946, would be 359? 46' 34"-119: and 
this is 80 near to 36(P, or 0? 0' 0”, that no one could say it 
might not be asxwumed as 0? Of 0” exactly. It is certain at 
least that the Hindu astronomers of B. C. 699 must have 
assumed the mean longitude of Kfitika B. C. 946 as 0? Of 0”: 
and therefore that they must have reckoned it B. C. 699 at 
3? 20' 0” exactly; which, though 13' 26” greater than what is 
Shewn by our own tables at the 8ame time, is nevertheless 
not materially different from it. 
u Supra, P. 5t. 
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Sxcrion X.—Obgervations on the preceding schemes. 


The period of 247 years among the Hindus was to all in- 
tents and purpoges the same as the Phoznix period among 
the Egyptians. It was a Phoenix period, of half the length. 
And as this Egyptian period was connected from the first 
with the revision of the sphere, 80 does this Hindu one ap- 
pear to have been; and as the former measured the duration 
of a particular type of the sphere among the Egyptians, 0 
did the latter the duration of one among the Hindus. 

It is therefore most reasonably to be supposed that the 
Hindu sphere having been revised and laid down, as the 
nature of the case required, at the beginning of one of these 
periods, would not be revised or reconstructed until the be- 
ginning of the next: and that one and the 8ame type of the 
heavens would be considered competent to answer its purpose 
for 247 years to come. Every one must admit that there is 
nothing improbable a priori in this supposition ; and that it 
would be quite in analogy with the Phoenix rule of the Egyp- 
tians : though how far it is agreeable to the actual matter of 
fact, we are 8carcely able to 8ay with certainty, owing to the 
want of the necessary information at intermediate points of 
time. 

Mr. Bentley however has mentioned one or two facts which 
may enable us to form a judgment upon this question, with 
reference to the 8econd of the above types at least, the re- 
vigion of B. C. 699; and whether that was or was not the 
only type of the mansions which could have been in posses- 
810n of the sphere for this second period of 247 years. He 
quotes an observation of an Indian author of great antiquity, 
Parasara, which is to the following effect® : © When the un 
having reached the end of S'ravand in the northern path, or 
half of Asleskd in the 8outhern, still advances; it is a cause 
of great fear.” 

Parasara, according to Mr. Bentley, was contemporary with 
the emperor Yud-hish-t'hi-ra; who ascended the throne in 
B. C. 576z. Consequently, he was later than the 8econd 
type, B. C. 699, but earlier than the third, B. C. 452. If 
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then there was a fixed type of the sphere in his time, it must 
have been that of B. C. 699. 


- Now S'ravandG was the xxth mansion; and B. C. 699 it 
& was left jn longitude 256? 40'. The longitude of the xxist 
h. mansion Dhanisht'ha was 270 exactly : 1. e. the winter 80l- 
t stitial point, in this 8econd type, fell critically just between 
J- S'ravand and Dhanisht'ha. The meaning of the observation 
n of Parasara, on this principle, is very intelligible ; viz. that if 
0 the 8un continued to advance to the 8outh, when it had 


reached the extreme limit to which it could ever attain 
in the natural course of things, in that direction, it would 
be a cauge of great fear. This is called indeed advancing in 
the northern path ; though the direction of the swn's ap- 
parent motion before the winter s8olstice is 80uthward : but 
we apprehend this means only the path which should bring 
it to the north, that is to the 8zummer solstice, which the 8uwn 
can attain to only by travelling northwards. But there are 
two modes in which the sun, travelling previously 8outh- 
wards, as it must be doing, before the winter s8olstice, may 
get to the north ; one by turning back, as 800n as it reaches 
| a certain point im the south, which 1s that of the winter 
' 0 8olstice ; another, by journeying on 8outhwards, even after it 
has reached that point, and 80 coming to the north by 
making the entire circle of the heavens, and travelling con- 
ﬆtantly in the s8ame direction. The former would be agreeable 
to the order of nature ; the latter, contrary to it : and as Pa- 
rasara justly observes, could 8uch a thing happen, or 8eem to 
be likely to happen, from the 8un's not turning back even at 

the tropic of Capricorn, it would be a cause of great fear. 
In like manner, the longitude of As lesha, the vith man- 
non, B. C. 699, was left in 83? 207: and the summer solstice, 
m 9, would necessarily be attached to the middle of that 
mansion : 80 that Parasara's observation would mean just the 
8ame thing of this quarter of the year, as of the opposite one; 
that if the 8ummer s8olstice did not take place at the usual 
time and in the ual way; if the sun did not turn back after 
reaching the tropic of Cancer, and return to the south in 
that manner; if it should still appear disposed to travel on- 
wards in the 8ame direction after it had attained to the 
middle of Asleshi ; that too would be a cause of great fear. 
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The 8ame kind of remark was made. by another author of 
the name of Garga, (a contemporary of Parasara's,) in his 
work entitled Sanhita, which Mr. Bentley has also quoted : 
« When the 8un returns, not having reached Dhanist hd in 
the northern solstice, or not having reached As leshd in the 
southern, then let a man feel great apprehension of danger.” 
The only difference is that this latter observation 8upposes 
the case of the 8un's turning back before the proper time, 
Parasara's that of its not turning back a? the proper' time ; 
but the one just as contrary to the order of nature as the 


other. 

Both these testimonies then, as far as they go, lead to the 
inference that the type of B. C. 699, having been settled and 
laid down at that time, was still in use and undisturbed in the 
time of each of these astronomers, more than an hundred 
years afterwards *. Mr. Bentley indeed has had occasion to 
consider another observation of Parasara's in particular ; re- 


* 'These two passages, one from Paragara, the other from Garga, are 
quoted also by sir W. Jones : (Supplement to the Ess8ay on the Indian Chro- 
nology, vol. iv. p. 59, 60.) 'The same statements too appear to have been 
referred to by the poetical astronomer, Vardka, surnamed Mzhira, or the 
gun, from his knowledge of astronomy, (p. 50-52,) whom 8ir W. Jones 
has likewise quoted, p. 51: © Certainly the southern solstice was once in 
the middle of As l&5ha, the northern in the first degree of Dhanishtha, by 
what is recorded in former Sdstras -** i. e. the Books of Parasara, and 
other Munis, (se p. 53 of the 8ame Exsay.) 

Sir W. Jones has also cited from Bhat-tot-pala, another Indian astrono- 
mical writer, (ibid. p. 53, 54.) the following passage, produced by him 
from the Parasari Sanhita, relating to the 8x Hindu seasons : each of 
which was coextensive with two signs, 60*, or four lunar mansions of 
13* 20 each, and one half: 

*'The 8eason of Stsira is from the first of Dhanishft ha to the middle of 
Revati. 

«That of Vasanta from the middle of Revatit to the end of R6hind. 

«That of Grishma from the beginning of My#gas'iras to the middle of 
As lesha. 

«That of Versha from the middle of As l&sha to the end of Hasta. 

«That of Sarad from the first of Chitra to the middle of Jyesht ha. 

«That of Hemanta from the middle of Jyesh?ha to the end of Sravana.” 

These divisions are adapted to the type of B. C. 699, and to that alone : 
as may be proved by beginning with Dhanishtha in that, and by reckon- 
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lating to the 8tar Canopus (the Sirius of India) : viz. That 
« the star Agastya (the Indian name for Canopus) rises helia- 
cally when the sun enters the lunar asterigm Hastd, and dis- 
appears or sets heliacally when the sun is in Rohini 2.” 

It 18 not clear, in our opinion, that this observation defines 
the precise relation of the 8un to the mansion Hasta, when 
this phenomenon was usually seen to take place; that is, 
whether the 8un had just entered Hasta, or had been 8ome 
time in Hasta, and was more or less advanced in Hasta. It 
appears to us precarious to assume from it that the 8un was 
gupposed to be in the first degree of Hasta. Hasta was the 


ing on 60 degrees perpetually from the first degree of Dhanishtha in that 

type. 

Scheme of the Hindu divisions of the natural year, adapted 1o type tit 
of the mansions, B. C. 699. 


Seasons. 
i. Dhanisht ha bs S:- Long. 270* Sis'tra. 
60 
i. Middle of Revati __ __ — 330 Vasanta, 
60 
m. End of Ro6hini, or beginning of Mrigasiraa — go Gris hma. 
60 
iv. Middle of Asg'lesha bs — go Versha. 
60 
v. End of Hasta, or beginning of Chitra — 150 Sarad. 
60 
vi. Middle of Jyesht'ha a ME — 210 Hemanta. 
60 
i. Dhanisht ha " __ — 270 Sis. 


It appears to us a natural and an obvious consequence from these pre- 
mises that the Hindus really knew of no type of the mansions, which was 
ever in actual use, older than this of B. C. 699 : and therefore that the 
type of B. C. 946 was purely hypothetical; a type which never had an 
existence except on the principle of the reditus retro. 


Z Page 67: cf. part ii. sect. iv. 158. the golstices were falling in the middle 


Cf. also Delambre, Astronomie An- 
cienne, 1. liv. ii. ch. ii. 508, 509, who 
remarks (p. 509) that this observation 
was probably intended of a time when 


of As'lesha, and at the beginning of 
Dhanisht/ha, respectively ; that is ex- 
actly, as in the type of B. C. 699. 
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xith mansion ; and B. C. 699 was left in longitude 136? 40' : 
but it would extend to 1509. Mr. Bentley has calculated the 
heliacal rising of Canopus, for the latitude of this observation, 
(which he as8umes to have been that of Hastina-pura, nearly 
the 8ame with that of Delhi, 28? 38' N =.) B. C. 576; and de- 
termined the 8un's longitude at that time to 145? 10', which 
would answer to 8* 30' in the mansion Hasta, only 1* 50 
beyond the middle point of the mansion itself. This pheno- 
menon therefore in the time of Parasara would undoubtedly 
take place when the 8un was in Hasta, even according to the 
type of B. C. 699: and that appears to us to be all which 
can necessarily be inferred from his words, and all that is 
requisite to confirm or illustrate their truth. 

Mr. Bentley has also recited from the astronomer Garga *, 
above alluded to, the characters or criteria by which he 
defined and designated the proper beginning of the year, at 
gunrise, when he was writing his Sanhita : and these were, 

The place of the 8un in Anuradha. 

The place of the moon in Roheni. 

The place of Jupiter in Pushyd. 

The place of Mercury in S'atabhishd. 

The place of Mars in Muld 

The place of Venus in K#itikd. 
And these different positions and characters, according to 
Mr. Bentley Þ, all met on October 29, B. C. 549, on the first 
of Agrahayana, as he 8upposes; the Hindu new years' day 
at the time. 

Here nowever there is reason, as it appears to us, to de- 
siderate his usval exactness. To say nothing of the posi- 
tions of the planets relatively to the mansions at this time, 
concerning which we offer no op. ion of our own, we do not 
8ee how it was possible for the 8wn to be in Anuradha on 
October 29, B. C. 549, according to any type of the man- 
810ns which could have been known to Garga; in particular 
that of B. C. 699, of which, as we have already had reason to 
conclude, he must actually have made use. 

Anuradha was the xvth mansion. Its longitude in the 
type of B. C. 946, was 186? 40; in that of B. C. 699, it was 
190”; and in that of B. C. 452 it was 193* 20. Its limits, 
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B. C. 699, would be 190*—208® 20'. The longitude of the 
gun then in this mansion, in the type of Garga's time, could 
never exceed 203? 20”, But at the actual beginning of the 
new year, ever since the correction of B. C. C99, its longi- 
tude could never be less than 210? : a longitude, which it is 
easy to 8ee could not be attained to in any mansion of the 
type of Garga's time, that of B. C. 699, but the xvith ; the 
name of which at present is Jyeshtha, but originally ap- 
pears to have been Indra. Indra and Anuradha were very 
liable to be confounded together : because, as we have 8een 
zupra ©, in the reduction of the cycle of 28 to that of 27, on 
the first of the principles according to which we supposed 
that to be done, Indra was the mansion in the cycle of 28 
absorbed at last in Anuradha of that of 27. And Indra 
being understood to be really intended in this instance, and 
not Anuradha, and its longitude being assumed as the 8ame 
with that of Jyesht'ha in type in, 208%? 20/— 216» 40'; all 
would be rendered consistent; and the 8wn would actually 
be in this mansion, and might be 80 in longitude 210?, Octo- 
ber 29, B. C. 549. 

The further consideration of this point however may per- 
haps lead to an important discovery, concerning the rule of 
the administration of the Hindu calendar at this early period 
of time; and in particular whether the civil and the natural 
year, having once been adjusted to each other on certain 
principles, at the beginning of one of these periods of 247 
years, were ever de facto readjusted and remodelled, in con- 
formity to the 8ame principles, before the beginning of the 
next. At the last correction, B. C. 699, the head of the 
calendar was left attached to October 29; and this was the 
Julian date of the 1st of Agrahiyana (or Margas'irsha) at 
that time. By rule too it must have been the date of the 
mgress of the 8mn into Scorpio. Between B. C. 699 and 
B. C. 549 the interval would be 150 years; in which time 
the ingress of the 8un would fall back at least one day, from 
October 29 to October 28. The question is, Did the first of 
Agrahiyana fall back with it too; or did it continue attached 
to October 29 ? 
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On this question, the lunar character of the new year's 
day, B.C. 549, 8pecified by Garga, is the most critical and im- 
portant. The moon was in Rohini, and at 8unrise, on that 
day. Rohini was the 8econd mansion. Its longitude, B. C. 
699, was left cireumscribed by 16? 40' and 30%. Let us sup- 
pose the 8un in the middle of Jyesht'ha= Indra, or 210? : the 
moon in the last degree of Rohini, 30”. Its elongation from 
the 8xun must have been 180?; that is, it must have been in 
oppoxition ; and therefore at the full. Now, it appears from 
Pingre, that there was a lunar eclipse Nov. 28 at 11.30 e. m. 
for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 549. Consequently a mean 
full moon, October 30, 10 h. 46 m. for the 8ame meridian : 
and 4h. 54m. later for that of Ujein in India 4d. The true full 
moon, corresponding to this, must have fallen out 8ome time 
Oct. 30 too. The moon therefore must have actually attained 
the elongation of 180?, Oct. 30. But as it could do this only in 
the last degree of Rohini, and it is 8upposed to have been in 
Rohini at 8unrise, it is manifest it must have been in Rohini 
between 8unrise Oct. 30, and 8unrise the day before, Oct. 29; 
1. e. if it was in the last degree ef Rohini at a given time 
Oct. 30, it must have been in the first degree at the 8ame 
tzme Oct. 29. On this principle, by the lunar character of 
the new year's day, B. C. 549, Garga must have meant either 
Oct. 30 at sunrise, or Oct. 29 at 8unrige. He could not have 
meant Oct. 30, because that was never the new year's day, 
neither in type 1 nor in type i. He must therefore have 
meant Oct. 29. And this being called the first of Agra-. 
hayana still, it is evident that the first of Agrahayana was 
still continuing attached to the same Julian date to which it 
had been left attached, B. C. 699: it had not fallen back in 
the mean time, along with the ingress of the 8un into Scorpio, 
from Oct. 29 to Oct. 28. We must conclude then that the 
civil year, having been once adjusted to the natural, at the 
beginning of a period of 247 years, (at this remote point of 
time at least,) was 8upposed to preserve the 8ame relation to 
it for the whole duration of the period itself. And this being 
the case even with the civil year, it may well be taken for 
granted that the scheme of the mansions, having been once 
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defined and laid down, at the beginning of one of these 
periods, was considered to have been fixed for the whole of 
that period at least. 


Section XI.— On the change made in the mansions, at the 
epoch of type vii; or on the sidereal mansions of the Hindu 
gphere, and the principle according to which they were de- 
termined. 

The interval from B. C. 847 to A. D. 538 amounted to 

1384 years; in which precession, according to our tables, 

would accumulate to 19? 14' 56”- 244. Hence, B. C. 847, 


Longitude of the xxviii mansion, type 1 WES. 
= Kritiki in the Hindu scheme _ } i 3 3 827 
Precession, 1384 years ws wa. I9 I4 50-244 
A. D. 538, longitude ” = 20 18 0:071 


The longitude of Kritika at the epoch of type vii of the 
Hindu mansions, A. D. 538, according to the rate of preces- 
8i0n asgumed and observed, virtually from B. C. 946 and 
actually from B. C. 699, must be found in 3? 20' x 6 or 20? 
exactly : and this differs 80 little from the above, that both 
may be considered as nearly the 8ame. In this case, it will be 
evident that the xxviiith mansion in the original type of the 
mansions among the Egyptians, and the first in the Hindu 
modification of the Egyptian, which began to proceed toge- 
ther in a 8tate of coincidence, B. C. 699, must have pro- 
ceeded together, without any essential difference in that state 
of relation to each other, down to A. D. 538; the epoch of 
a new zra in astronomy among the Hindus, according to 
Mr. Bentley, and of a total change in their astronomical and 
in their chronological system. 

With the nature or with the particulars of this change we 
are not concerned ourselves at present ; except 80 far as it 
affected the mansions. And it is observable of this year, 
A. D. 538, that it is also the date of the introduction of the 
8idereal mansions into the Hindu sphere, in contradistinction 
to the 8imply lunar, which hitherto had been the only ones in 
ue among them. Not that the lunar were laid aside at this 
time; but that the sidereal were brought into use, as well as 
the lunar: and that from this time both have been in use 
VOL. IV. G 
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together, and both have been in possesion of the sphere at 
once. 'The names of the lunar mangions too were retained 
for those of the sidereal. But in the preexisting order of the 
lunar a change was made; and the last but one in the order 
of the lunar, as we have already mentioned, was made the 
first in the order of the s1dereal. 

The mode of the derivation of the sidereal mansions from 
the lunar, and the changes which were made in the latter 
for that purpose, may easily be explained and rendered in- 
telligible. 

1. At the epoch of the viith revision, A. D. 538, the longitude 
of Kritika, according to rule, was observed to be 20? 0 0”: 
and that of Bharani, the mansion immediately before it, to 
be 6?407; that of Aswini, next before Bharani, to be 358? 20. 
The first thing done was to change the order of these man- 
810ns inter 8e; that is, to asxume Aswini as the first, Bha- 
rani as the 8econd, Kritika as the third—and 80 on with the 
rest ; by which means Revati, before the last but two, be- 
came the last, as it has always been since in the aidereal 
mansions of the Hindus. No change having yet been made 
in the longitudes of the mansions, when this change was 
made in their order; the first mansion, Aswini, in this new 
arrangement, was 8till standing in longitude 353? 20': Bha- 
rani, the 8econd, in longitude 6? 40': Kritika, the third, m 
longitude 2(P?, as before. 

n. The next thing done then was to advance every man- 
Sion 6? 40} on the 8phere, at once : and consequently Aswini 
from 353? 20' to 360? or 0? O' 0”'* : Bharani from 6? 40' to 13? 
20': Kritika from 20? to 26? 40: and 80 on down to Revati, 
which was thus left standing in 346? 40', instead of 340?, as 
it was before. And these two things having been done; 
that is, the beginning of the mansions having been changed 
from Kritika to Aswini, and the longitude of every mansion 
increased 6? 40; 1t is evident that type vii, coming into ex- 

* This explains an observation of Mr. Bentley's, p. 98, that A. D. 538, 
the month Vaisakha was found to be coinciding with the lunar asterism 
Aswini. In fact, the 8un would enter Aswini six days before the first of 
Vaisakha; but the addition of 6* 4o' to its longitude, 353* 20', brought it 
up to 360*, or o* © ©', and 80 to a 8tate of coincidence with the ingress 
into Vaisakha. 
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istence A. D. 538 in this form, was to all intents and pur- 
poses, (in every thing except the nominal order and succes- 
gion of the mansions,) a revival and republication of type i, 
of the epoch of B. C. 946 itself: as any one may see from the 
comparison of the two together, as they both stand in our 
SYNOPSIS. 

m. The next step in the process was to find a star, which 
was 8tanding on the ecliptic, or as near to the ecliptic as 
might be, and in the very first or in the very last degree of 
the eclptic, A. D. 538; in order to serve as the zero or point 
of 0, to the 8uccession of mansions, and to the longitudes of 
each : which were all to be reckoned from this star, and from 
the degree or point of the sphere which it was occupying at 
the time. The zero or point, 80 chosen and under s8uch 
circumstances even for these mansions, it is manifest would 
be the true zero or point of 0? O' 0” on the sphere itself, at 
the time; the epoch of mean longitudes absolutely ; the in- 
tersection of the ecliptic and the equator. 

The first degree of the ecliptic, A. D. 538, was falling in 
Pisces; and mn the 17* or 18” of Pisces. There were various 
stars, 8ituated in or near to the ecliptic, in this 81gn; but 
that which the Hindu astronomers fixed upon was e Piscium, 
the nearest to the ecliptic of all, though not s1tuated actually 
on it : the characters of which, according to Flamsteed, at the 
end of A. D. 1689<, were 05 15? 32” 13” E. long., and 0? 13' 25” 
8. lat. This star is called by the Hindus Revati f; and Revati 
18 also the name of the last of their sidereal mansions; the 
xxvth of the lunar or tropical. There is no reason to s8uppose 
that this mansion derived its name from the star. It must 
have been called Revati long before any 8uch star could have 
been falling in it. But the 8tar might very naturally take 
its name from the mansion, in which it was both found to be 
falling at this time, and intended to fall ever after. 

iv. This 8tar ( Piscium then, standing at the time in the 
intersection of the tropical and of the sidereal 8phere, in 
the true zero or epoch of the longitudes of the fixed stars 
themgelves, having been pitched upon as the point of the 


e Catalogus Britannicus, p. 22. Opp. iii. f Delambre, Astronomie 
Ancieune, i. Liv. ii. ch. ii. 502. 
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sphere from which the graduation of the mansions 8hould 
begin, and should proceed all round the 8phere ; there was 
no necessity to lay down the mansions themselves on the 
sphere afresh. That had been already done in type 1, whach 
was now again coming into use, 80 much later than its own 
date B. C. 946. Nothing was necessary except to mark what 
stars were falling within the lmits of thesze mansions of 
type i; that is, within every 13* 20' of 8pace on the ecliptic, 
all round the 8phere; and in what part of each manzion, and 
at what distance from C@ Piscium, on the ecliptic, respectively. 
The first of these things 80 ascertained was 8et down as the 
longitude of the star in its own mansion : and the other 
sImilarly determined as its longitude on the s8phere. And it 
must be evident, from the nature of the case, that, unless 
the fixed 8tars have each a proper motion of their own, and 


are hable to change their places by virtue of that motion of 


their own, both absolutely with respect to space, and rela- 
tively with respect to each other ; the place of a star, in its 
own mansion, once defined, and its distance from f Piscium, 
or the common epoch of the longitudes of all, once laid down 
m this manner, they must remain ever after the 8ame ; they 
could not be considered hable to vary, relatively to each 
other at least. That even the fixed 8tars have proper mo- 
tions, which are hable in the course of time to change their 
position in s8pace, both absolutely and relatively to one an- 
other, astronomers at present are agreed: but it may very 
well be doubted whether the Hindu astronomers of this time 
were aware of that fact; and did not rather take it for 
granted that the places of the fixed stars, having been once 
defined with the necessary degree of exactness, might be 
assumed as ever after invariable and the same. 

On these principles were the sidereal mansions of the 
Hindus determined and laid down at the epoch of the 
8eventh type of the sphere, A. D. 538. What has thus been 
821d may suffice to give the reader a general idea of the 
process ; and of what must be understood by these sidereal 
mansions in contradistinction to the lunar or tropical. For 
more particular information we must refer them to Mr. 
Bentley, to Delambre, and to the writers in the Asiatic 
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Researches; who have treated expressly of snch 8ubjects as 
these, and have gone into all their details. 

Though these 8idereal mansions however might be con- 
sIdered and called immoveable, im comparison of the lunar or 
tropical ; it is manifest that they could be 8o only relatively 
to one another, and to the common point or zero of the 
sphere from which they were all graduated alike. They must 
be 8ubject to the effect of precession, just as much as the 
stars within them. The tropical points of the sphere, in 
particular the vernal equinoctial point, from which the lunar 
mansons were dated perpetually, receding constantly on the 
echptic ; the longitude of ( Piscium, the common epoch of 
the sidereal mansions, from that point, must become greater 
and greater annually. The sidereal mansions in short, 
though taking their rise A. D. 538 from the 8ame point of 
the sphere as the lunar themselves, must exhibit the phe- 
nomenon, from that time forward, of a gradual advance in 
the order of the lunar, though they could never change their 
places or distances relatively to one another ; and the annual 
rate of that advance must be that of the increment in mean 
longitude of the fixed stars, annually produced by preces- 
g10n ; which, as we have assumed it, is 50-069 541. This 
effect has been going on from A. D. 538 forward; and in 
1264 years, the interval from A. D. 538 to A. D. 1802, it 
would amount to 17? 34' 47”-899: 80 that every one of the side- 
real mansions of the Hindus, A. D. 1802, would be 17® 34 48” 
im advance of its place on the sphere in A. D. 538. 

It is easy therefore to verify this scheme of A. D. 538 by 
a comparison with the heavens at any intermediate point of 
time. And in order to facilitate that comparison, in this 
particular year, A. D. 1802, we have annexed to our 8ynopms 
the longitudes of the mansions of type vii in A. D. 1802, cor- 
responding to those of the 8ame mansions in A. D. 538 : the 
difference in each instance being this quantity 17? 34' 47”-899, 
the amount of the precession between A. D. 538 and A. D. 
1802. If their longitudes were correctly laid down in A. D. 
588, and if the rate of precession which we as8ume in our 
Tables is not materially im error; these should be their 
longitudes in A. D. 1802: and it is easy to reduce that 
question to the test of the matter of fact. 
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The longitudes of these mansions in each instance being 
exactly proportional to those of the 8tars laid down within 
them ; and the one having always been affected by precession 
in the 8ame way and at the 8ame rate as the other; it is 
indifferent to the result, whether we apply the test to the 
mansions or to the stars contained in them. Mr. Bentley 
has given a list of the starss s8upposed to have been fixed 
upon in each instance in A. D. 538, when the mansions were 
laid down; shewing likewise the longitude as8igned to each 
in its proper mansion at the time, and the correction required 
in some of these cases to reduce that to the true. From 
these we will gelect one or two examples, as specimens of 
the rest. 

As 1.5 'The first star of Aswini, the first mansion, is 
assumed to have been y or Þ Arietis. Its longitude wm its 


own mangion was 8?: its true longitude, referred to ( Piscium, 


was 12* 5. 
A. D. 538 longitude of y or 8 Arietis, in 8* of mansion i, 12* 5' o' 
Precession, 1264 years. = FE, 2 2 I7 34 48 
Longitude, A. D. 1802. .. X A 29 39 48 


And this is about the actual _ of y Arietis, the first 


star of Aries, A.D. 1802. 
11. The principal star of Magha the xth mansion was Cor 


Leonis, or Regulus : its longitude, in its own mansion, was 9? : 
its true longitude, from C Piscium, was 1299. 
A. D. 538 longitude of Cor Leonis in g* of MN 129% & 0” 


xth mansion 
Precession, 1264 years bs bs Hi 17 34 48 
Longitude, A. D. 1802. Ne , TS 146 34 48 


And this too is nearly correct for the mean longitude of 
Regulus, A. D. 1802. 

1. The principal 8tar of Chitra, the xuth manson, was 
Spica Virginis ; its longitude in its own mansion was 9? 40) : 
its true, 183* 49. 

A. D. 538 longitude of _ OY in 9* 4O' of } 183* 49) 0” 


manson xii 
Precession, 1264 years tis BY _ .- 17 34 48 
Longitude A. D. 1802 > = Ss -- 201 23 48 


E Part ji. sect. 1. 100. cf. Delambre, i. 593 $qq. 
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Which also will be seen to be as nearly as possible correct 
for the longitude of Spica Virginis at that time. 

iv. Lastly, the principal star of Revati was of course { Pis- 
cium. Its longitude in its own mansion was 13? 20, that is, 
the very end of the mansion, and the very end of the sphere 
too. Its true longitude therefore was 360?, or 0? O' 0”. The 
increment in the longitude of this 8tar or of this mansion 
consequently, from A. D. 538 to A. D. 1802, is the most exact 
measure of the actual amount of that increment mn this 
interval of time which could be applied. 


A. D. 538, longitude of 7 Piscium in 13* 20' of 


o* © ©' 
mansion xxvii . 

Bcion, make Oy 7 .. 17 34 48 
A. D. 1802, longitude 4 Ts 17 34 48 

Longitude in 1800, according to Delambreh _—"-  $ 
Difference .. _ 60 29 48 
Subtract 2 years' prccemion bg " I 40 
Difference 1802 Wy by IN 28 8 


1. e. almost the 8ame as the difference A. D. 538 between the 
mean longitude of our tables and that of the Hindu astrono- 
mers, which was then 18' exactly. 


Section XII.— On the date as8igned by the Hindus to the 
pretended incarnation of Krishna, A. D. 600; and on the 
planetary cycle of the Hindus. 

It appears from Mr, Bentley that towards the end of the 
gixth century of the Christian zra, when Christiamity was 
making considerable progress in India, the Brahmins, alarm- 
ed at its 8uccess and deairing to impede its reception among 
the people, (at least as any thing different from their own 
system of religion,) invented the fable of the Incarnation or 
Avatar (i. e. descent) of Krishna,—a name evidently bor- 
rowed from that of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. And Mr. 
Bentley, having obtained access to the Jazampatra or horo- 
8cope of Krishna, was enabled to discover from it that he 
was guppored to have been born on the 23d of the moon of 
Sravana, in the lunar mansion Rohini, at midnight ; the 
pozitions of the five planets also, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 

b Aztronomie Ancieune, i. liv. ii. ch. ii. 502. + Part ii. sect. i. p. 109-114. 
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Venus, and Mercury, at the same time, being assigned, as 
well as those of the &un and of the moon* : from all which 
together Mr. Bentley collected the true Julian date of the 
pretended nativity in question to be August 7 A. D. 600. 

There was a lunar eclipse, B. C. 600, Sept. 28. 9h. 30m. 
A.M. for the meridian of Paris: and therefore a mean new 
moon, July 16. 13h. 40m. which would be July 16. 18h. 34m. 
for the meridian of Ujem in India, 4h. 54m. east of Paris!. 
The mean 23d day of this moon would bear date August 7 
at 18 hours also; but according to Mr. Bentley, the true 
23d was reckoned at 18 minutes past one in the morning the 
same day. The other criteria of the date meeting m Aug. 7. 
we may rest satisfied about its truth. 

In Mr. Bentley's opinion, Krighna himself, as an emana- 
tion or portion of Vishnu, was only another of the Hindu 
personifications of Time. His figure was almost always ac- 
companmied with s8ome of the emblems of time ; and he was 
made to 8ay of himself in answer to a question concerning 
his origin and his es8ence®, © IT am Time, the destroyer of 
mankind, matured ; come hither to 8eize at once on all these 
who 8tand before us.” 

Now this date of his birth, August 7, is remarkable. The 
reader will recognise in it the Natale Mundi of the Babylo- 
nians, and of the Egyptian astrologers of B. C. 798; for 
though that was properly August 8, it is to be considered 
that B. C. 798 was leap-year in the Sothiacal cycle of that 
kind, and A. D. 600 was the year after leap-year; and 
August 7 in the common years of the Sothiacal cycle would 
be just the 8ame thing as August 8 in the leap-year of the 
cycle. This Natale Mundi, from the necessity of the cage, 
must have a double Julian date, August 8 im the leap-years 
August 7 in the common years of its proper cycle. 

Why then, we may ask, did the Brahmins of India fix 
upon this date for that of the incarnation of Time, under the 
name of Krishna ; except from a knowledge of this astrolo- 
logical notion relating to the Natale Mundi, or beginning of 
time itself, on August 8 or 7? It is observable also that 


k P. 110, 111. The 23d luna of vol. iv. supra. Its name is Crishnajan- 
Sravana is till marked in the Hindu mashtami, the 8th day of the second 
calendar, as the date of the birth of half-month of Sravana. 

Krishna. See sir W. Jones' Works, 1 P. 111. mP. 112. 
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A. D. 600, when the Dom. Lett. were CB, August 7 was the 
feria prima or Sunday ; and Time on this principle was born 
in his person on the feria prima of the hebdomadal cycle. 
No doubt there was a meaning in all these suppositions ; 
which in our opinion is best and most satisfactorily explained 
by the knowledge of the tradition and of the doctrine to 
which we have alluded. Our readers however will think as 
they please about them. ; FE, 

We will conclude this account of the Hindu mansions with 
one more remark. The planetary cycle in conjunction with 
the hebdomadal is common to the Hindus as well as to the 
Chinese ; and we have no doubt that they too derived it from 
the Egyptians, and consequently not before B. C. 798. They 
might have, and probably had, the hebdomadal cycle among 
them, from the first ; but the planetary cycle in connection 
with it they could not have before B. C. 798; nor very pro- 
bably 80 800n as that year. We have shewn elsewhere® that 
though their hebdomadal cycle is reckoned from the feria 
prima, according to its proper rule from the first, the planetary 
cycle is reckoned from the feria s8exta ; or, as it may be other- 
wise expressed, as the Egyptian planetary cycle, in conjunction 
with the hebdomadal, began with Saturn, and the Chinese 
began with Jupiter, 80 did the Hindu one begin with Venus ; 
m which respect it resembled the Arabian, of which the same 
fact holds good. Venus was consequently the principal 
planet in the Hindu planetary cycle, as Saturn was in the 
Egyptian, and Jupiter in the Chinese. 

Now the most probable explanation of this fact too is that 
when the Hindus received the mansions from the Egyptians, 
B. C. 699, they received the planetary cycle also; and as 
they carried back the mansions from B. C. 699 to B. C. 946, 
80 they carried back the planetary cycle too. If however 
they did that, and went back for that purpose from the pro- 
per epoch of the cycle August 8, the middle decad of Leon- 
ton, B. C. 798, they would find Venus in the ascendant, in 
the first decad of Scorpion, on October 25 B. C. 946. For 
the interval from B. C. 798 to B. C. 946 was just 148 years; 
in which there would be four cycles of 36 years, and four 
years more of a fifth. It is easy to calculate therefore that 


n Diss. vi. ch. i. ect. i. iii. vol. i. 407. 
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Saturn's place, B. C. 946, reckoned back from August 8 B.C. 
798 the middle decad of Leonton, would be the second day 
of the last decad of Parthenon, Sept. 14, the feria 72 ; and 
that of Venus, the third day of the first decad of Scorpion, 
October 25, the feria 8exta. | 

We have already had occasion to shew that October 24 
B. C. 946 was the feria 5*: and that fact was attested by the 
Hindu fable relating to the birth of their goddess Sri, who, 
as being born of the s8ea, might be the Hindu Venus herself. 
It could therefore hardly be unknown to the Hindus, even in 
B. C. 699, that October 25, B. C. 946, at the epoch of their 
lunzsolar correction, was the feria 8exta; and that the first 
day of the first decad of Scorpion, that year, was almost the 
feria 8exta too. It is observable that B. C. 699 itself the 
mansion Mulia, which was properly the head of the reckoning 
of the mansions, was falling on October 27, as our general 
8ynop81s 8hews ; consequently only two days before the first of 
Agrahayana, the new year's day at the epoch of the second 
period of 247 years, October 29. It is possible that Oc- 
tober 27 at this very time, and on account of the recent 
miracle of B. C. 710, would be reckoned from Oct. 26 at 
G 4a. M.: and if 80, B. C. 699, when the Dom. Lett. was G. 
Oct. 26 also was Friday. The mansions, im the Hindu 
calendar, would thus set out with Mula attached to the feria 
sexta B. C. 699: and even as carried back to B. C. 946 they 
would still have 8et out with Mula attached to 8ome date in 
October very near the 25th*#. These coincidences were pro- 
bably the reasons which determined the rule of the planetary 
cycle of the Hindus, and induced them to aszxume the feria 
sexta and the planet Venus as the epoch, in preference to any 
other feria and to any other planet. 


* The precession of the mean sidereal on the mean Julian year, in 4o1 
years, the interval from B. C. 1347 to B. C. 946, amounted to 2 days, 
7 hours, and upwards. So that if the 8idereal date of our xvith mansion 
= Mula in the Hindu scheme, B. C. 1347, was Oct. 24, B. C. 946 it must 
have been Oct. 26. 
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Of the Chaldaic Sarus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On the observations of s0lar and lunar eclipses attributed to 
the Egyptians, and on the time when they began to be 
instituted. 


Secrion I.—On the Chaldaic Sarus or echptic period of 
228 lunations. 


Taz ecliptic period of 223 lunations, 6585 mean solar days 
and nearly one third of another, is commonly called the 
Chaldaic Sarus; and that implies that it must be generally 
gupposed to have been first discovered and first applied to its 
proper usge and purpose by the Chaldzans of ancient time. 
We have no desire to question the truth of any opinion of 
this kind merely from the love of novelty or the 'affectation 
of singularity; but as we have been obliged in the prose- 
cution of our own work to inquire into the grounds of this 
belief, the truth compels us to s8ay we have not been able to 
discover any s8ufficient foundation for it. 

This period 1s noticed by Ptolemy P ; but he does not call 
it the Sarus, nor does he expressly attribute it to the Chal- 
dzans. The period in its simple and original state, which ts 
in fact its true 8tate, consisted of 6585 days and a fraction of 
one more ; but this fraction not being convenient for calcu- 
lation, the period was s8ome time or other tripled, and made 
one of 19756 mean solar days complete. In this shape it was 
called the ef<\cypos, or 80mething which in Greek might be 
rendered by efekyp6s: and in this shape, and under this 
name, we freely admit that from the tenor of Ptolemy's ac- 
count of it he might have 8upposed it to be the work of the 
Chaldzeans. It 8tands to reason however that there must 
have been 8ome interval of time between the discovery of the 
smple period and this modification of it in the form of the 
efektypds; and equally 80 that those who discovered the 
8Imple period could not have been those who modified it first 
i this way. And this very natural presumption of the 
actual order and course of the event appears to be con- 
firmed by the language of Ptolemy ; who evidently supposes 
P Magna Compositio, iv. cap. i. 214-216. 
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the period in question from first to last the joint work of two 
races of astronomers, one of which he calls TaAaot, and the 
other ol E&rc TaXaurepor 4. The former might be the Chaldees, 
old in comparison of himself and of Hipparchus, even though 
their antiquity went no further back than B. C. 746 or 747. 
The latter must have been a s8till older race, and therefore 
distinct from them. 

The modification of the simple period, thus called by the 
Greeks the efe\rypos, but not the s1mple period of the 223 
lunations merely, is mentioned by Geminus also; and it is 
principally from his account of this efe\tyuos that learned 
men have been induced to ascribe the discovery of the Sarus 
itself to the Chaldzans. We have had occasion to notice the 
8tandard of the mean lunar diurnal movement in longitude 
assumed by the Chaldzans*”; and we learnt from Geminus 
that the Chaldzans deduced it from this period of the efe\- 
yp6s : from which it appears only a natural inference that 
they were the authors of the E&cAcypos itself. And this may 
be conceded as probably no more than the truth ; and till it 
will not follow from it that they were the discoverers of the 
sImple period: but rather quite the contrary, that if the 
Chaldees were the authors of the modification of the swmple 
period, not they, but some others, whosoever they were, 
must have been the discoverers of the simple period. 

This period 1s mentioned by Pliny the elder also*: De- 
fectus (lunz#) ducentis viginti tribus mens1bus redire in orbes 
guo0s certum est : in which numbers there 1s a various reading 
of 222, though 223 only can be the true; for the period 
itself is one of 223 months, not 222. There is no mention of 
the Sarus in this allusion, nor any ascription of the discovery 
of the period to the Chaldees. Censorinus has not noticed 
the pe—ad at all. In 8hort we find no testimony to connect 
its ' .ame wath the Sarus, or its discovery with the Chaldzans, 
betore the, time of Suidas ; which is much too late for the de- 
cision of a question of such antiquity as this. Edpor perpor 
xa? GpiPuds rapa XaXndalors. ol yap px' odpo. TowIow EveauToVs 
Pox8' (2222) xard rhv T@v Xanddalws who, elnep 6 odpos Towel 
phvas oekmiaxods oxB8 ot yivovra: ty Emavrod kat pnves EF. 


q Cap. ii. 214, ad princip. and 225. Geminus, cap. xv. Uranologium, 62 
r Chap. ix. sect. vi. vol. iii. 522. Cf, A—E. s$ H.N. ii. 10. 
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There is great confusion of ideas in these words. The 
ecliptic period, which must be understood to be meant by 
the Sarus as a cycle of eclipses, is undoubtedly one of 223 
lunar months, not 222. In days it is a period of 6585 mean 
80lar days, and 8even or eight hours of one more; in Julian 
years it 18 a period of 18 years, and 10 or 11 days of another, 
as there are five leap-years in these 18 years or only four. 
It is not true that 120 times 222 months are equal to 2222 
years; since they make up only 26640 months, and 2220 
years of 12 months each. In like manner, 18y. 6m. x by 
120, equal 2220 years, but not 2222. 

It is manifest therefore that no authority can be attri- 
buted to s8uch a statement as this. There was indeed a 
stated connection in Chaldaic chronology between the Sarus 
m its proper 8ense and this factor or multipher 120: 120 
times the Sarus, in its proper 8ense of the period of 3600 
years, did really constitute a great Chaldaic period of 432 000 
years ; as every one must know who has read the fragments 
of Berosus: and it is not improbable that in the preceding 
pas8age these things have been confounded, the proper lunar 
period of 223 lunations, the proper Chaldaic Sarus, and this 
factor of 120. 

Some of the learned have 8ought for the origin of this name 
of the Sarus in the 8upposed Chaldaic term for the moon, 
Sthara or Schehr ; but this kind of reasoning about the mean- 
ing of things from names is very ambiguous and very ambi- 
dexter in its application ; and others on the very s8ame prin- 
ciple have derived the name from a very similar Chaldaic word 
denoting Resfitution. There is more reason for this latter 
derivation @ priors than for the former ; which appears to us 
to be founded at bottom on the prejudice of 8uch long standing, 
that the proper name of this ecliptic period from the first was 
the Sarus, and therefore that it must have been borrowed 
from the moon. We cannot perceive any great resemblance 
between Sihara or Schehr, and Sarus. Sarus itself is Greek, 
Lapos: and Eapos is only the Greek form of an oriental term, 
which in its own language must have been Lap or something 
like it: and it would 8eem to be much more natural to search 
for the root of the word in the Chaldaic numeral for ten, than 
in the Chaldaic name for the moon—for the number ten was 
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ultimately the base of the Sarus itself, and the word in the 
Chaldee for the number ten is Asarat, not very unlike to 
Sar. 

The Sarus was only one of three periods peculiar to the 
Chaldees, the Sossus, the Nerus, and the Sarus® : and these 
were related to each other by a community of nature. If 
any one of them was a lunar period, the other two must have 
been 80 too. They were related too, as the numbers 60, 600, 
and 3600. It may be very well demanded, if the Sarus was + 
the proper name of the echptic period of 223 lunatiens, of 
what was the Nerus, and of what was the Sossus, the name ? 
and in what manner can the relation of 60, 600, and 3600 be 
establiched among them, all being proper names of a par- 
ticular lunar period alike ? 

In a word, if this ecliptic period was really discovered by 
the Chaldees, and they were actually the first to apply it to 
its proper use; we do not see what foundation there could 
have been for the statement which occurs in Diodorus *, 
that, though the Chaldzans understood the theory of lunar 
eClipses, they knew 80 little of that of solar, or were 80 dis- 
trustful of what they knew, that they durst not venture to cal- 
culate or to predict them : ITepi de Ths xara Tov nAwov Exhelews 
Gobeveoraras amodeifets þeporres 008 TOAp@ao Tpoheyew oud 
axpiBos vnep avrhs Teprypdpew robs xpovovs. The principle of 
the Sarus 1s just as applicable to one as to the other. Those 
who really first enucleated this period for themselves must 
have known quite as much of one as of the other. The dis- 
tinction implied by Diodorus holds good of the Chaldzans in 
point of fact, whatsoever was the reason of it ; viz. that they 
had abundance of lunar observations of this kind, but no 
Solar ones: and, as we have more than once observed, the 
state of the case was just the reverse among the Chinese, 
who had abundance of solar eclipses to shew, but no lunar: 
and the truth of either of these facts is 80 far a voucher for 
that of the other. 


Section II.—On the probable explanation of the three Chal- 
daic periods : the Sos8us, Nerus, and Sarus. 
There can be no doubt however that, whether rightly or 


t See Masclef, Grammatica Chal- u Cf. Syncellus, i. zo. 6 $qq.: 58. 
daica, vol. ii. cap. ii. num. v. p. 27. 4 $99- X ji. 3l. 
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wrongly 80 called, this ecliptic period of 223 lunations must 
have derived the name which has been given it from that of 
the Sarus, as one of the three periods which have just been 
mentioned—the Sossus, the Nerus, and the Sarus. The 
third of these periods must have given its name to this ecliptic 
period ; and not, vice versa, have borrowed its own name from 
that. If then we can point out in a few words the probable 
origin of these three periods among the Chaldzans, the re- 
lation in which they stood to each other, and to something 
else to which they were all referred in common, and the prin- 
ciple on which this relation was determined ; and if we can 
shew that in none of these periods was there the least refer- 
ence originally to the moon, or to this ecliptic cycle; we 
hall do much to convince our readers that this ecliptic pe- 
riod could never have been connected with the Sarus, not 
even in name, except metaphorically : and we shall prepare 
the way for the inference deducible from that fact, that a 
period like this, which has nothing but its name to refer it 
to the Chaldees, and that too a name which could not pro- 
perly have belonged to it, was not of their discovering. At 
least it must be precarious and gratuitous, merely on the 
strength of the name, to ascribe its discovery to the Chal- 
deens. | 

The true length of the mean sidereal day is 23 h. 56 m. 
48-090 5712176 of mean time? : and the true amount of the 
diurnal acceleration of the fixed stars, or of the diurnal anti- 
cipation of mean sidereal on mean solar time, is 3 m. 55 8 :909 
428 782 4. And this is sufficient to shew that the anticipa- 
tion in reality cannot be exactly determined ; 1. e. without m- 
cluding a fractional part of the mean solar second at last ; 
but that as it approaches very nearly to 3 m. 5Gs., 80 it 
might be cyclically asxumed at 3m. 568.: or even reckoned 
to be 80, from a very possible and excusable misapprehension 
of the truth. The most accurate modern astronomers, when 
not speaking with a professed regard to exactness, may be 
found 80 to assume it. 

The diurnal anticipation however being assumed at 3m. 56s. 
of mean solar time, it follows that the length of the mean 
videreal day is just 3 m. 56s. less than that of the mean solar 


y See the [ntroduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. 1. 
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day; 1. e. it is 23h. 56m. 48. of mean s8olar time in length. 
Now, were this the true length of the mean aidereal day in 
terms of the mean solar, then this consequence would result 
from it; viz. That one equable year of 365 mean solar days 
would contain 366 mean sidereal days, within 24 8econds of 
mean time only : for 3 m. 56s. x 865=23 h. 55 m. 40s.: and 
that is only 24 8econds less than 23 h. 56m. 48. It follows 
on this principle, that 365 mean 8olar days would anticipate 
on 366 mean sidereal days by 24 8econds of mean time: and 
it is easy to calculate that in 60 years of 365 days this anti- 
cipation would amount to 24 minutes of mean solar time ; 
1. e. to a 8xtieth part of one day ; in 600 years to four hours 
of mean solar time, 1. e. to the 8ixth part of a mean solar 
day ; and in 3600 years, to 24 hours of mean solar time, 1. e. 
to one mean 8olar day exactly. Mean s&olar time, and mean 
8idereal time, would thus return to their original relations to 
each other, within one day, in 3600 years of 365 days each. 
And allowance being made for that difference, every thing 
would begin and proceed in the relation of these two kinds 
of time to each other, at the end of this period of 3600 equa- 
'ble years, as it had done at the beginning. 

Now no one can deny that while the primitive equable 
year was &8till the only one in use, from the moment that the 
8y8tem of judicial astrology came to be invented, and every 
day and every part of a day, in mean solar time, was fatally 
and indissolubly connected with sidereal through the stars ; 
a relation hke this between mean solar time and mean side- 
real time, once discovered, and once 8upposed to hold good, 
would be considered of infinite importance; and would be 
gupposed to furnish the necessary datum for adjusting the 
course and succession of mean solar time to that of sidereal, 
or vice versa, for any length of time either backwards or for- 
wards, with the utmost certainty and precision. And an 
assumption like this, 80 useful to 8uch a system, and 80 in- 
dispensable to its practical application, was no where 80 lkely 
to be taken for granted, if there was any foundation for it, 
and to be acted upon, as in Chaldza, and among the Chal- 
dees, the authors of the system of judicial astrology itself. 

Now these several periods, (the first, one of 60 years, in 
which the anticipation of mean solar on mean s&idereal time 
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would thus amount to 24 minutes of mean solar time ; the 
8econd, one of 600 years, m which it would accumulate to 
four hours of mean solar time; and the third, one of 3600 
years, m which it would amount to an entire solar day,) as 
we have already observed, are the periods which have been 
handed down to us from antiquity, as peculiar to the Chal- 
dees, under the name of the Sossus, which answers to the 
first; that of the Nerus, which answers to the second; and 
that of the Sarus, which corresponds to the third. Was it acci- 
dent or design which produced 8uch a coincidence in the very 
birthplace of judicial astrology ; and where, above all places, 
the relations of mean solar and of mean sidereal time to each 
other must have been most studied and observed? Our 
readers will judge for themselves. We have no hesitation 
in declaring it to be our own opinion that it was altogether 
the effect of design ; and founded on that view of the resti- 
tution of mean solar and of mean. sidereal time one to the 
other, both in the parts and also in the wholes, which has 
just been pointed out : and consequently, though doubts 
have been raised by 8ome of the learned on this point, that 
these periods were always intended of years and of equable 
years, never of days or of months. 

It is s8elf-evident that each of these numbers, 60, 600, and 


3600, 1s a multiple of 6, and also a multiple of 10: and that - 


the factors into which the first admits of being resolved are 
lOand 6; those into which the second does $0 are 60 and 10; 
and those into which the third does 80, are 600 and 6 : 80 that 
6 or 10, or both, must have entered into each of these numbers 
alike. Not that they were 80 obtained in the first instance, 
in any of these cases, by assuming 6 and 10 and multiplying 
them together ; but simply from the relation of mean solar 
to mean 8idereal time, and from the recession of the one in 
terms of the other, for an integral part of the mean solar 
day, and up to one such day entire. Yet both 10 and 6 were 
important terms in themselves in 8uch a s8ystem as the Chal- 
daic. We have ourselves illustrated the preference which 
they gave to the former in the graduation of their proper 
SphereZ; and Censorinus has partially explained what use 
they made of the latter ® : while as to the product of the two, 


z Supra, ch. viii. sect. iv. vol. ii. 468. a De Die Natal, vii. 
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60, Plutarch designates it T@y perpwy (70) Tp@rov, Tois wept 
T@ ovpdria Tpayparevouevors In general b, 

We must not omit to observe, in reference to this point, 
that, if the preceding explanation of the origin and first con- 
ception of these peculiar Chaldaic periods is correct, it is 
demonstrative of the fact that the distinction of mean solar 
time, in oppoition to 8olar of any other denomination, must 
have been known to the Chaldees before these periods were 
invented ; and that was probably at the epoch of their sphere, 
and of their whole system of judicial astrology itself, B. C. 
1106. These periods are founded on the relation of mean 
80lar time to mean &:dereal time, and vice versa : and this 
restitution of time of one kind to time of the other, in the 
parts and in the totals, holds good only of mean solar time 
in reference to mean sidereal, and vice versa. 

Let it also be impressed on the notice of the reader, that 
the difference between the two forms of mean time, on the 
principle in question, begins with being 24 8econds of mean 


Solar time at the end of one year; and. amounts to 24 


minutes of mean 8olar time at the end of 60 years : and pro- 
ceeds ever after at the rate of 24 minutes every 60 years, 
first up to four hours of mean 8olar time, or 24 m. x 10, in 
600 years, and at last to 24 hours of mean 8olar time, or 
24 m. x 60, in 3600 years. 

Now this leads us at once to the sexagesimal division 
of the period of 24 hours of mean solar time; which 1s 
confessedly of great antiquity *: and to the quarter of the 
world too, in which it must first have been excogitated and 
brought into use. The nature of this division was 8uch that 
the vwx01uepor or period of 24 hours of mean solar time was 
first of all distributed into 60 equal parts, each of which 
would contain 24 minutes of mean solar time; and these 
were called Tp&@ra or firsts: each of these firsts was then 
8ubdivided into 60 equal parts, each of them containing 24 

* It is 8till to be met with every where in the east, among the Chinese, 
Hindus, Siamese, 'Tatars, Persians, and the rest: and it appears to have 
been in use among them from time immemorial. See Bailly : Histoire de 
PAstronomie Ancienne : Liv. ui. 8ect. ix. p. 70. iv. { xiv. p. 110. Eclair- 
cis8emens, ix. { vi. p. 476. Histoire d'Astronomie Indienne, Digscours 
Preliminaire, p. xiii. 

b De Izide et Osiride, Ixxv. - 
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zeconds of mean time, and called &vrepa or seconds: and 
then each of these seconds was divided into sixty equal parts 
called rTpfra or thirds, each of them containing 24 thirds of 
mean s8olar time: and 80 on to any extent. No one requires 
to be told that this was actually a common, (almost the only,) 
mode of dividing the period of 24 hours among the ancients : 
and that it is necessary to understand it still in order to re- 
duce their divisions of that kind to our own. Yet it is not 
necessarily older than the division of the »vx0@1pepor itself 
into 24 hours. On the contrary, if it was 8uggested in the 
manner which we have just explained, it must have been 
founded upon that ; and therefore must presuppose it. 

We meet too, on various occasions, among the nations of 
antiquity, with this number 24, as the divisor of certain 
gubjects into a corresponding number of parts ©; under cir- 
cumstances in which the adoption of such a number would 
appear Singular, and not 8uch as we might have expected 
a priors to meet with, unless there had been a decided pre- 
ference of it, founded on such a reason as that of its being 
prenously the recognised basis of an universal division of 
noctidiurnal time. 


SECTION ITI.—On the Egyptian origin of the ecliptic Sarus. 


The right of the Chaldzans to the original discovery of this 
pecubar lunar period being thus hable to be called in ques- 
tion, there is no nation of antiquity to which this discovery 
can be ascribed 80 probably as to the Egyptians; from 
whose 8chool every discovery of this kind appears to have ema- 
nated ; even those which, though borrowed from them in the 
first instance, were modified or improved by their neighbours 
for themselves. The Egyptians only, 80 long the recognised 
masters and teachers of the rest of the ancient world, can be 
gupposed to have had no need to go to any of their contem- 
Poraries, in search of s8uch s8ecrets of 8cience as they had 
been unable to learn of themselves; until in an evil hour 
they voluntarily descended from the lofty position which they 
had all along maintained until then, and of their own accord 


ce Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Prel. lxxxxvi. Lettres Edifiantes, XXVI» 
Liv. v. $ xvi. p. 450. vi. 5 xix. p. 178, 128, 129. 268, 269. 
379. Astronomie Indienne, Discours 
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60, Plutarch designates it T@y puerpwy (T0) mp@rov, Trois Tept 
Ta ovpdria nmpayparevopuerors In general b, 

We must not omit to observe, in reference to this point, 
that, if the preceding explanation of the origin and first con- 
ception of these peculiar Chaldaic periods is correct, it is 
demonstrative of the fact that the distinction of mean solar 
time, in opposition to solar of any other denomination, must 
have been known to the Chaldees before these periods were 
invented ; and that was probably at the epoch of their sphere, 
and of their whole system of judicial astrology itself, B. C. 
1106. These periods are founded on the relation of mean 
solar time to mean sidereal time, and vice versa : and this 
restitution of time of one kind to time of the other, in the 
parts and in the totals, holds good only of mean 8olar time 
in reference to mean sidereal, and vice versa. 

Let it also be impressed on the notice of the reader, that 
the difference between the two forms of mean time, on the 
principle in question, begins with being 24 seconds of mean 


Solar time at the end of one year; and. amounts to 24 


minutes of mean solar time at the end of 60 years: and pro- 
ceeds ever after at the rate of 24 minutes every 60 years, 
first up to four hours of mean solar time, or 24 m. x 10, in 
600 years, and at last to 24 hours of mean 8olar time, or 
24 m. x 60, in 3600 years. 

Now this leads us at once to the s8exagesimal division 
of the period of 24 hours of mean solar time; which is 
confessedly of great antiquity *: and to the quarter of the 
world too, in which it must first have been excogitated and 
brought into use. The nature of this division was 8uch that 
the vuy0hpepor or period of 24 hours of mean solar time was 
first of all distributed into 60 equal parts, each of which 
would contain 24 minutes of mean solar time; and these 
were called Tp@ra or firsts: each of these firsts was then 
8ubdivided into 60 equal parts, each of them containing 24 

* It is 8till to be met with every where in the east, among the Chinese, 
Hindus, Siamese, 'Vatars, Persians, and the rest: and it appears to have 
been in use among them from time immemorial. See Bailly : Histoire de 
FPAstronomie Ancienne : Liv. ii. sect. ix. p. 70. iv. < xiv. p. 110. Eclair- 
ciss8emens, ix. { vi. p. 476. Histoire d'Astronomie Indienne, Digscours 
Preliminaire, p. xiii. 

b De Iside et Osiride, lxxv. 
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geconds of mean time, and called &vurepa or 8econds : and 
then each of these seconds was divided into sixty equal parts 
called rpſra or thirds, each of them containing 24 thirds of 
mean 8olar time: and 80 on to any extent. No one requires 
to be told that this was actually a common, (almost the only,) 
mode of dividing the period of 24 hours among the ancients : 
and that it is necessary to understand it still in order to re- 
duce their divisions of that kind to our own. Yet it is not 
necessarily older than the division of the vvx01uepor itself 
into 24 hours. On the contrary, if it was suggested in the 
manner which we have just explained, it must have been 
founded upon that ; and therefore must presuppose it. 

We meet too, on various occasions, among the nations of 
antiquity, with this number 24, as the divisor of certain 
$ubjects into a corresponding number of parts ©; under cir- 
cumstances in which the adoption of such a number would 
appear singular, and not 8uch as we might have expected 
a priort to meet with, unless there had been a decided pre- 
ference of it, founded on such a reason as that of its being 
previously the recognized basis of an universal division of 
nocticiurnal time. | 


SECTION III.—On the Egyptian origin of the ecliptic Sarus. 


The right of the Chaldzans to the original discovery of this 
pecuhar lunar period being thus lhable to be called in ques- 
tion, there is no nation of antiquity to which this discovery 
can be ascribed 80 probably as to the Egyptians; from 
whose 8chool every discovery of this kind appears to have ema- 
nated ; even those which, though borrowed from them in the 
first instance, were modified or improved by their neighbours 
for themselves. The Egyptians only, 80 long the recognised 
masters and teachers of the rest of the ancient world, can be 
gupposed to have had no need to go to any of their contem- 
Poraries, in search of 8uch 8ecrets of s8cience as they had 
been unable to learn of themselves; until in an evil hour 
they voluntarily descended from the lofty position which they 
had all along maintained until then, and of their own accord 


© Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Prel. Ixxzxxvi. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 
Liv. v. $ xvi. P- 450. vi. & xix. p. 178, 128, 129. 268, 269. 
179. ie Indi Discours 
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committed the practical folly of exchanging a 8ound and. 
genuine system for a yain and superficial counterfeit ; their 
own traditionary astronomy for the fantastic and self-created 


astrology of the Chaldees. 

We have come ourselves to the conclusion that this echp- 
tic period was really first discovered, and first reduced to 
perfection, and first applied to its natural uses and purposes, 
by the ancient Egyptians *. Next to the Apis cycle, the 


* In Ptolemy's account of the authors of this ecliptic period he distin- 
guishes, as we have observed, (virtually if not actually,) three orders of 
pabnuariuoi, that is astronomers ; first, the raXaoi, as referred to his own 
time, then of ere raXarepor, with reference even to these: of whom he 
8Upposes two classes, one which had assumed the length of the period at 
6585 days and one third, and another which had tripled this, and made 
it one of 19 756 days. 

It is clearly to be collected both from his account and from the nature 
of things that these must have been distinct classes of astronomers. 'The 
8Imple period must have been prior in the order of time to the triple one; 
and those who assumed the simple period as of 8uch and 8uch an amount at 
first must have been prior in the order of time to those who tripled it. It 
is clear too that this was the first and oldest class of these astronomers ; 
of ET, maNauwTepor in comparison of the oldest of those who came after 
them. These Ta\ai (8 called as referred to Ptolemy's time) might 
include the Chaldzan astronomers ; but the &r: raXauorepor, in reference 
even to them, can s8carcely be supposed to have been meant of the s8ame 
as the TaXaol also. 

It is to be collected from his account also that those who tripled the period 
gave it the name of efeAryp6s : but that those who discovered the simple 
period gave it no name except that of the period.” We shall probably 
8ee hereafter that the Sarus passed to the Greeks from the Egyptians at 
first under this name of © the period.” The name of e£eAcypos is Greek ; 
and must therefore be only the Greek version of 8ome oriental term. Its 
proper meaning is © evolution” or © unrolling :” and in its secondary 
Sense it would be a military rather than an astronomical term. It appears 
to have been given to the period as a cycle of aroxaraoraves of various 
kinds, s8uch as the Chaldzans endeavoured to enucleate from it in the 
manner described by Geminus; in which sense and in which relation the 
name was very applicable to it. 

We may presume then that this name was really first given to it by the 
Chaldzans, and that they were consequently the actual inventors, if they 
may be 80 called, of the triple period, though not of the simple. It is 
possible too that, as the efeAcypos consisted of three cycles of the single 
period, and the Chaldzans were already familiar with a triplicate ratio of 
that kind in their own Sossus, and Nerus, and Sarus, they might transfer 
these terms in a modified sense to these three cycles of the ecliptic period 
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period itself was better adapted to the equable solar year 
than to any other ; 8ince as measured by days it contained 
6585 integral cycles of that kind, and a fractional part of 
another, which differed 80 little from the third part of an 


which made up the e£e\cyp6s; calling the first cycle the Sossus, the two 
first the Nerus, and all three (i. e. the e&\cyuos) the Sarus. On which 
principle this name of Sarus would more properly belong to the triple 
period than to the simple one. On the same principle too this term Sarus, as 
meant of the 8ame thing as the e&e\cypos, must in all probability have had 
a meaning analogous to that. Some learned men, as we have said, have 
derived the word from a Chaldee one denoting restitution ; and this view 
of its origin would agree to that explanation of its meaning. 

It is very probable, as Ptolemy seems to assert, that the first authors of 
the period agsumed it at 6585 days 8 hours ; but only, as he also implies, 
oooxepes. If the 8tandard of the mean lunation till recognised by the 
Egyptians was that of the Phoenix period, of which we have given an 
account, 223 lunations of that standard would contain, 

6585 d-324 506 791 720 567 683 506 
or 6585 d. 7h. 47 m. 17 8ec. 386 804 657 047 854 918 4 
exactly. And this differs only 12 11. 42 8ec. from 6585 d. 8 hours. 

We are told by Ptolemy also that in one of these periods the mean 
Jongitude of the sun was observed or assumed to be 10* 4o' more than 
18 entire circumferences, s8uch as it must describe in 18 years. The term 
which he uses to express the fraction is 8crperoy, two thirds of a degree; 
and he evidently intends to speak of these 10 degrees and $45 as 8ome- 
thing precise. This is further implied in the number of degrees supposed 
to be described by the moon in the triple period; viz. 260 312; 32 more 
than 123 circumferences; as both he and Geminus distinctly attest : for 
these 32 degrees, over and above the 723rd revolution, are only the 
gum of these 10* 4O' in three periods of the Sarus: and this number of 
degrees being a complete one, the number of minutes in the quantity 
10* 4o' composing it must have been complete also. 

Now 10* 40 with the mean motion of our own tables are just equal to 
10d. 19h. 43 m. 40 8:16 


d. h. m. sec. 
18 mean Julian years = 6574 12 © oo 
10? 4o' mean motion = IO 19 43 40-16 


Length of the Sarus on this principle 6585 7 43 40-16 


which is only 3 m. 37 8ec-23 less than the length which resulted from the 
standard of the Phoenix period. 

Ptolemy indeed has qualified his statement in this respect by adding the 
words @s Tpos Tovs annaveis aoTepas: as if this etated difference of the 
longitude of the moon in one Sarus and that of 18 mean solar years was to 


be understood of 18 mean sidereal, not 18 mean Julian, years. But 18 


mean 8idereal years would contain 2h. 44 m. 528-2 of mean &olar time 
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entire day that it might be cyclically asxumed as the third 
of a day exactly. In the standard of our own Fasta, 228 
lunar months would contain only 6585 days, 7 h. 41 m. 29s. 
-362 of mean solar time: but in the standard asxumed 
by the Egyptians at the epoch of their Phoenix cycle, and 
8t11l retained, they would contain 6585 days, 7 h. 47 m. 17s. 
- 887, only 12 or 13 minutes less than eight hours. And 
these would be equal to 18 equable years, 15 days, 8 hours 
perpetually. 

The first 125 years from the date of the Apis cycle B. C. 
973 down to B. C. 848 were probably those which the Egyp- 
tians devoted to the enucleation and perfecting of the period. 
And though we could not undertake to speak with confidence 
on 80 obscure a point, yet we have seen that B. C. 848, the 
close of this first Apis secular period of 125 years, was the 
date of the s8econd revision of the 8phere, purposely anti- 
cipated in order to coincide with that year; and if we are 
not much mistaken it was also the date of the beginning of a 
8eries of lunar and solar observations among the Egyptians, 
which necessarily imply that they must have been previously 
in posses8ion of the ecliptic period, commonly called the 
Sarus : by which name we shall continue to speak of it, in 
conformity to the modus loguendi among chronologers and 
astronomers, though we have already, we trust, 8aid enough 
to shew that this name must have been bestowed upon it at 
first only in a 8econdary sense, whensoever that was done. 


more than 18 mean Julian; and this would make a difference of + 6' 46"-26 
in the supposed longitude of the 8un, at the end of every Sarus, 10* 4© : 
and that would be too great a difference to be neglected. 

The truth is that, in tracing the Sarus forwards perpetually, there must 
be a fixed term to serve as the point of departure; a 80lar and a lunar 
term, one for the ecliptic conjunction, the other for the ecliptic opposition. 
The proper representative of this term in each inetance would be gome 
Julian term. We g8hall see hereafter that there is reason to believe the 
Egyptians fixed on two terms of this description, April 25 and May 10. 
Now these were remarkable terms in the s8phere of Mazzaroth also ; the 
former being the Julian date of the first degree of the primitive Krion, the 

, latter that of the fifteenth ; each being understood of the degree complete, 
and each being terminated at mean noon, according to the Phcenix rule. 
The epoch of the Sarus, on this principle, would be referred from the first 
to the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and that is sufficient to explain Ptolemy's 
reference of it to the stars. 
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We ground this inference on the following paszage of Diogenes 
Laertius. 


SzcrTiIONn I'V.—On the 373 80lar eclipses, and the 832 lunar 

echpses, of the Equyptians. 

Alyumruo: pey yap Neltov yeveoO0u Taida "Haro (ao): 
dv &pfar qr\ocoplas, 1s rods Tpoeor@ras lepeas eva xat mpoprj- 
ras. Gmto de Tovrov eis AXetavdpov rOv Maxeddva erav eat 
pupeddas TEoTapas, rat xraxwxiAia dxTaxboia Efyrovrarpla Ern* 
ev ols mxiov pev Exxeinpers yeveoOat Tpiaxooias EBdopnrovrarpels, 
oe\nvns dE 6xTaxooias Tptarovraduoc. 

No one can fail to remark that there is no kind of propor- 
tion between the length of time, supposed to have elapsed 
from this reign of the Egyptian Vulcan (Phthas) to that of 
Alexander, 48,863 years, and the number of eclipses, lunar 
and 8olar, 8supposed also to have been observed and recorded 
in the same interval of time. It is asserted in the books of 
astronomy®9 that the number of eclipses in a year cannot be 
less than two, and may be as great as 8even. On the other 
hand, no astronomer has had occasion to refer to this state- 
ment without also observing that the number of 8olar eclipses, 
gupþosed to have been recorded in this interval of time, is 
not out of proportion to the number of lunar, which might 
have been observed and recorded in the 8ame length of time 
also as that number of solar. For though there are mn reality 
more 8olar than lunar eclipses every year, 80mewhere or 
other ; yet, for a given locality on the surface of the earth, 
more lunar eclipses will be visible within a given period of 
time, than solar : every lunar eclipse being visible to all the 
mhabitants of one of the hemispheres of the earth, in their 
turn, but not every 8olar4. 

Now this being the case, common sense itself must s8uggest 
that, though we might reject the period of 48,863 years at 
once as fictitious, hypothetical, or fabulous, we should not be 
justified in rejecting the statement relating to the number of 


© Procemium, cap.i. $1: ii. $2. tion qui regne entre ces deux especes 

d See the tables and formule of the d*&clipses vues sur un me#me horizon ; 

late F. Baily, esq., p- 51. et comme le remarque Vhistorien des 

dd _ Astronomie Ancienne, Liv. mathematiques c'est une preuve qu'elles 

$ xii p. 167 : ne gont point fictives, et qu'elles ont 
= Teile est effectivement la propor- <&t6 reellement observees.”” 
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observed eclipses, 373 of the sun, 832 of the moon. With re- 
gard to that period, perhaps an explanation might be given 
even of that* : but whether or not, it ought not to prejudice 
the possible truth of the other part of the statement, relating to 
the observation of 80lar and lunar eclipses during this period. 
It is self-evident that these observations could never have been 
extended over the whole of this period. They must have 
been confined to some part of it. The question 1s only to 
what part of it? and where that is to be found? At the be- 
ginning, or at the end, or any where else in the period itself? 
It cannot be found at the beginning, unless this period was 
a real one, and unless the Egyptian Vulcan had a real exist- 
ence. But it may be found at the end; for Alexander the 
Macedonian had a real existeuce, and the zra of Alexander 


* It is evident that this number is composed of 48,000, and 863. The 
former of these the reader will recognise as the great Phoenix period of 
48,000 years, of which we have already given an account : 80 that on this 
principle these 48,863 years must have been assumed as equivalent to one 
period of this kind and 863 years of a second. If then we knew where the 
48,000 years ended, we should know where the 863 years began ; and if 
we knew where the 863 years ended we should know where the 48,000 
years ended too. Now it cannot be considered unreasonable to assume 
that these 863 years ended much about the same time as the 832 eclipses 
gupposed to have been observed in the 8ame course of time. It will be 

* geen, by and by, that these eclipses ended at the beginning of the astrono- 
mical era called the zra of Alexander, or era of Philip, the proper date of 
which was B. C. 324. The historical epoch of this zra however was one 
year later, B. C. 323—the beginning of the Macedo-Egyptian dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. Let us suppose then that the series of eclipses 
terminated at the astronomical epoch ; the 863 years at the historical epoch 
of this 8ame ra, B. C. 323. On this principle they must be s8upposed to 
have begun B. C. 1186. Now this is just 80 years earlier than B. C. 1106 
—the date of the Chaldee correction of the primitive calendar, by virtue of 
which it became attached to August8 ; and, as we have also concluded, the 
date of the Chaldee ephere, laid down in the roth degrees of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, that is at the very end of the tenth, and the very beginning of 
the eleventh. The Chaldees ass8umed the recession as one degree in 80 
years. It is exceedingly probable that, though B. C. 1106 was the actual 
date of their own 8phere, B. C. 1186 was the time when they received the 
8phere from the Egyptians. The period of 48,863 years was probably not 
imagined by the Chaldzans, but by the Egyptians ; and these might pur- 
posely go back to B.C. 1186, 80 years before B. C. 1106 ; and place there 
the termination of the first great period of 48,000 years, and the beginning 

of the second. 
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was '8 real historical zra; reckoned back from which, 832 
lunar echpses, and 373 8olar, might be found upon record 
among any of the nations of antiquity, and especially among 
the Egyptians, and yet at no incredible distance from the 
time of Alexander himeelf. 

Let us only be permitted to assxume that, by Alexander the 
Macedonian, Diogenes Laertius means the chronological era, 
known in his time, and among the Egyptians, by the name 
of the zera of Alexander, or the &ra of Philip; the historical 
epoch of which was Thoth 1 Nab. 425 in the equable style, 
Nov. 12 B.C. 324 in the Julian*. This as8umption cannot 
reasonably be objected to: and that being granted, we are 
in posses8on of a datum, or punctum stans, from which we 
can reckon back, and put this statement of Diogenes to the 
test of the matter of fact. 

Astronomers frequently observe that in the course of one 
of these ecliptic periods, of 223 synodic lunations, 6585 mean 
80lar days, and 7 or 8 hours, 18 Julan years, and 10 or 11 
days, 7 or 8 hours, there will generally be 70 eclipses of both 
kinds, 41 of the sun, and 29 of the moonf: and though this 
is not always the case, as any one may satisfy himself by 
tracing the 8eries of 8uch periods in Pingre's ecliptic tables, 
there can be no doubt that it is frequently 80; and it may 
be considered to be generally 80. The first test therefore of 
the probable truth of the statement of Diogenes may be 
taken from this fact. The number of lunar eclipses assigned 
by him being divided by 29, the quotient is 28, with a re- 
mainder of 20: 80 that on this principle 8nch would be the 
number of eclipses of that description which there might be 
in 28 Sari, and part of a 29th. We say might be; for the 
actual number might be more or might be less. The number 
of actual lunar eclipses, in a given series of 223 consecutive 
lunations, may be as many as 30, and as few as 26; and may 
be 27, or 28, as well as 29. So that no one could say it was 
impossible, or even improbable, that 832 might be the actual 
number of lunar eclipses in a certain actual number of Sari 
complete. 

In the next place, we observe that there are two eclipses, 


e See the Introduction to the Tables, part i. ch. ii. sect. iv. 
f Tables and Formule, p. £3. 
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marked in Pingre, B. C. 848, one of the sun, the: other of the 
moon ; the latter July 9 8.15 a. x. for the meridian of Paris, 
the former July 24 8.30 r. x. for the 8ame meridian. And if 
we may only as8ume that this was the year, im which the 
Egyptians having perfected the Sarus, and being now in a 
condition to apply it to every eclipse both solar and lunar 
which was capable of occurring, first set themselves to make 
and record a senes of observations of this kind ; then it is 
capable of proof that beginning with the lunar eclipse of 
July 9 8.15 4a. M. B. C. 848 incluſive, down to the lunar 
eclipse of Nov. 1 7.30 a. x. Paris, B. C. 324, exclusive, there 
was just the number of lunar eclipses, specified by Diogenes 
Laertius, viz. 832 : 8pread over 29 Sari, and including the 
two first eclipses of the 80th. Any one may verify this as- 
8ertion for himself by means of the tables of Pingre, in which 
he will find all these eclipses calculated ; unless it should be 
considered a posgible contingency that there may be some 
which have escaped his calculations; or 8ome which might 
have happened for the meridian of Paris, but not for that of 
any part of Egypt; or vice versa. We have instituted this 
examination for our own satisfaction ; and have found the 
result to be as we have just s8tated it : and for the satisfaction 
of our readers also, we will beg leave to exhibit it, in the fol- 
- Jowing synopas, Sarus by Sarus. 
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Succession of lunar eclipses, in the ecliptic Sarus of 223 lunations, 6585 days, 7 or 8 
hours, from the eclipse of July 9 8.15 B.C. 848 inclusive to that of Nov. 1 
7.30 A. M. B. C. 324 exclusive, reduced from the tables of Pingre. 


Xra of 


Sum of lun.] Sum collected. Era 
vari. —_— - _——_— B.C. Cyclica.| Nab. Lunar eclipses. Solar eclipees. 
i 27 (o) ; 848 | 3159 | -- 9 July, 83a. 24 July, 8z p. 
i 28 27 | 830 | 3177 | -- | 20 July, 34p. 5 August, 4 a. 
in 30 55 ; 812 | 3195 | .. | 30 July, 10$p 15 August, 113 a. 
iv 29 8 | 794 | 3213 | -- | 11 August, 63a. 26 August, 73p. 
y 28 14 | 776 | 3231 | -. | 21 August, 14p. 6 September, 33a. 
vi 28 1.42 758 | 3249 | -- 1 September, 93 p. | 17 September, 113 a. 
vil 28 I70 740 | 3267 8 | 12 September, 54a. | 27 September, 73p. 
vill 28 198 FINE] 26 | 23 September, 12 p. 9 October, 4 a. 
ix 29 226 | 704 44 | 3 October, g9$p. 19 October, 04 p. 
I 30 255 | 686 62 | 15 October, 6 a. 30 October, 83 p. 
xi 30 285 |; 668 8 | 25 October, 2p. 10 November, 5 a. 
xii 29 315 | G50 98 | 5 November, 114p. | 21 November, 14p. 
xiii 29 344 | 632 116 | 16 November, 8 a. 1 December, 10p. 
xiv 28 373 | G14 134 | 27 November, 44p. | 13 December, 64 a. 
xv 28 401 | 596 152 | 8 December, 14a. | 23 December, 24p. 
xvi 28 429 ' 578 170 | 19 December, 108. 3 January, 11p. 
xvii 29 457 | 560 188 | 29 December, 6: p. | 14 January, 7a. 
xvii 30 436 | 541 207 | 10 January, 3a. 25 January, 3p. 
xix 30 516 523 225 | 20 January, 113. 4 February, 11p. 
XX 29 546 | 505 243 | 31 January, 8p. 16 February, 7 a. 
xxi 29 575 | 487 261 | 11 February, 44a. 26 February, 3p. 
xxii 28 604 | 469 279 | 22 February, oz p. 8 March, 10p. 
xiii 28 632 | 45I 297 | 4 March, 83p 20 March, 5} a. 
xxiv 29 660 433 315 | 15 March, 43 a. 30 March, op. 
xxV 30 689 415 333 | 26 March, op. Io April, 7 p. 
xxv1 29 719 397 351 | 5 April, 8p. 21 April, 138. 
xv | 30 748 379 369 | 17 April, 33a. 2 May, 83a. , 
xvii| 27 778 361 387 #* * 12 May, 33 p. 
xxix | 26 805 343 405 &-- 23 May, 93 p- 
XXL 26 831 | 325 423 * " 3 June, 44 a. 
XXXi 28 857 | 307 441 # * I4 June, 104 a. 
Ixxii 27 885 | 289 459 * * 24 June, 53 p. 
XXxXili 912 | 271 477 | 20 July, 83a. 5 July, 1153p. 


Section V.—Remarks on the preceding 8ynopsis. 


It is evident from this synopss that if the Egyptians fixed 
on these two eclipses of July 9 and July 24, B. C. 848, as the 
epochs of the entire succession of eclipses of each kind ; they 
fixed on consecutive eclipses, one only fifteen days before or 


after the other. 


stood in any such relation to one another. 


There were none else in B. C. 848, which 
It would be a 


neces8ary consequence of this choice, and of the laws of the 
Sarus, that the principal or leading eclipses of each series 
would preserve the 8ame relation to each other, for a long 


time after, if not perpetually ; and would recur at the begin- 
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ning of each Sarus, one fifteen days before and after the 
other, as they had occurred at first. The 8ynopsis shews that 


this was actually the case for 27 cycles of the Sarus com- 
plete *. 


DISS. : XV. : ; 


* The question may perhaps be asked why the Egyptians fixed on this 
particular year, B. C. 848, and or. thee two eclipses in that year, as the 
head of the series in question? We can return only a conjectural answer 
to that question ; yet one not destitute of probability. 

The discovery of the Sarus among the Egyptians was probably the work 
of the 125 or 126 years which preceded this epoch of B. C. 848. In 126 
years there are 7 periods of 18 years : 80 that a course and 8uccession of 
Sari which might have begun to be observed and traced in B. C. 974 
would necessarily lead up to B. C. 848. 

Now it appears from the tables of Pingre that there was a lunar eclipse 
April 25 8.15 a. M. B. C. 974 ; and had there been a 8olar eclipse the 8ame 
year, bearing the 8ame relation to this as that of July 24 B. C. 848 to the 
lunar one of July 9g, it must have been found in May, and on May 1o. No 
guch eclpse indeed appears in the tables in B. C. 974. 

At the end of one Sarus however from this date, that is B. C. 956, we 
find both a lunar eclipse, May 5 3 P.M., and a 8olar one, May 21 0-30 a.M., 
which bore exactly the same relation to each other as the lunar one of 
July 9 B. C. 848 to the 8olar one of July 24 the same year. 

From this time forward these two eclipses may be traced through suc- 
cessive Sari, down to B. C. 848, as follows : 


1 B. C. 956 » *May 5 3-0 P.M. 
'©) May 21 0.30 A.M. 
n B. C. 938 » *May 16 9.45 P.M. 
'©) *June 1 7.45 A. M. 
mW B. C. 920 » *May 27 4-45 A.M. 
©) *June 11 3-0 P.M. 
iv B. C. go2 » June 7 I1.30 A.M. 
'©) June 22 IO.15 P.M. 
v B. C. 884 » *June 17 6.15 P.M. 
© *#July 3 5.30 A.M. 
vi B. C- 866 » *June 29 I.I5 A.M. 
© *July 14 I.O P.M. 
vii B. C. 848 » July 9 | 8.15 A.M. 
© July 24 8.30 P.M. 


This series would thus be connected with that. of our list ; which, on 
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In the course of time however a given ecliptic lunation is 
hable to get beyond the ecliptic limits; in which case, it must 
disappear from its place in the regular order of the Sarus : 
though, even under such circumstances, 8ome other lunation 
becomes ecliptic, which was not 80 before. This case hap- 
pened in the above synopsis first at the ingress of the xxviiith 
Sarus, B.C. 361; when the lunar eclipse which had kept 
company with the solar until then, at the distance of half a 
lunation, recurring at the beginning of every Sarus, is ob- 


this principle, would only take up and continue it. Among the above 
eclipses, those marked with the asterisk, it is to be presumed, would be 
visible even in Egypt. It is therefore an exceedingly probable conjecture 
that the Sarus was discovered and perfected in the course of these 126 
years, from B. C. 974 to B. C. 848: and that too, by following and tracing 
the succession of eclipses of both kinds, through the ecliptic period, either 
from B. C. 974 or from B. C. 956 to B. C. 848. In this case, the investi- 
gation would naturally begin with the two eclipses, one of the moon in 
April, the other of the s8un in May ; which being regularly followed would 
lead up at last to the first two on our list, B. C. 848, the principal eclipses 
of the whole 8uccession of Sari from that time forward. It should be re- 
membered that B. C. 974 was only one year earlier than the date of the Apis 
cycle B. C. 973. The ecliptic conjunction of May 10, B. C. g74, the fellow 
eclipse to that of April 25, the 8ame year, (required by the law of the 
Sarus at least,) must have been the first conjunction of the first Apis cycle 
itself, the next year; the true date of which, as we shall zee hereafter, was 
April 29 B. C. 973. It was natural for the Egyptians to fix the head of 
their Sari to the same time of the year as that of their Apis cycle. And 
had they discovered it, or at least reduced it to the necessary degree of 
perfection, before B. C. 973, when they instituted their Apis cycle, probably 
their 8eries of ecliptic observations would have been found bearing date 
B. C. 974 instead of B. C. 848; and probably from the month of April, 
instead of the month of July. As it is, it may be said to have done 80 
virtually. The series of observations which began de facto in July 
B. C. 848 must have begun virtually in April B. C. 974. The first Sarus of 
that series was the eighth of the other. The only difference is that during 
these first 8even Sari of a common series the Egyptians were employed in 
enucleating the principle of the cycle, and preparing it for its proper appli- 
cation: with the commencement of the eighth, having now 8ucceeded in 
reducing it to certainty, they began to apply it. The beginning of this 
process coincided with the 8econd Apis period of 125 years; and that 
would be an additional reason for treating that period as a memorable one. 
The first ecliptic conjunction however was necessarily the fifth synodic 
conjunction of that second period, not the first; the new moon of 'Tybi : the 
calendar date of which indeed would be July 27 at 18h., but the true 
July 24. ; | , = 
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8erved to disappear; though the solar echpse continues to 
reappear at the head of successive Saruses 8till. 

This could have made no difference to the continued 
observation of eclipses of both kinds, down to the 30th 
Sarus at least; which enters in the above list with the 
Solar eclipse of June 3 4.15 a.m. at Paris, Nab. 423 B. C. 325; 
the last year of the period specified by Diogenes Laertius ; 
the year before the zra of Alexander or zra of Philip, 
Nab. 425 B. C. 324. There was no lunar eclipse this year at 
all : and only one the next year, B. C. 324, (May 8 7.30 p.m. 
at Paris,) before that of Nov. 1 7.30 a.m. at Paris, only 11 
days prior to the ingress of the ra of Philip itself, Nov. 12 
—= Thoth. 1. Nab. 425. 

The 8um total of lunar eclipses, in the first 29 of these 
Sari, as the synopsis shews, was 831 exactly: and including 
the first lunar eclipse of the 30th, May 8 7.30 e. x. at Paris, 
B. C. 324, it was exactly 832; and the whole succession of 
guch eclipses having set out at first from July 9 B. C. 848, 
May 8 might naturally be considered the last, B. C. 324, 
referred to 8uch a term as that: without paszing to the 
eclipse of Nov. 1 the 8ame year also. And this we think must 
be allowed to be a very critical coincidence, and a striking 
confirmation of the statement of Diogenes Laertius. 

Whether the observation of these eclipses in the 8ame way 
was continued by the Egyptians beyond the first year of the 
zra of Alexander or of Philip, B. C. 324, we cannot 8xy. We 
have continued the series of Sari in our 8ynopsis down to the 
xxxind, B. C. 271, in order to shew the effect which then took 
place; viz. the completion of the cycle of Sari, after making 
the entire circle of the Julian year ; and its coming round to 
the point from which it set out, B. C. 848, with two conse- 
cutive eclipses also, one of the moon, the other of the un ; 
though not the same as at first ; the former, in this state of 
reumion, being fifteen days later than the latter, whereas B.C. 
848 it had been fifteen days earlier. 


h. m, 
B. C. ea ens mrs an Ms . duly 9, 8 Is A.M. 
The first 80lar i WF . July 24, 8 gor.m. 


B.C. 271 we have the first lunar ecl. of Sarus xxxiii. July 20, 8 30 A.M. 
The first 8olar Ye oo Rs _ .. July 5, 11 45 P.M. 
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So that on this principle, the same lunar eclipse would 
appear to have returned almost to the 8ame period of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, for a given meridian, that of Paris, in 577 
years, + 11 days, and the 8ame 8olar in 577 years, —19 days. 

We have not considered it necessary to reduce these lunar 
eclipses from the meridian of Paris to that of Heliopolis or 
of Memphis : for that was not necessary, for the sake of the 
review which we were about to institute. Neither have we 
taken the number of solar eclipses, within the 8ame interval 
of time as these lunar, into the account: much less at- 
tempted to determine which of them would be visible for a 
given meridian, hke that of Heliopolis or Memphis. It is 
degirable however that this should be done by some compe- 
tent person ; since, if the statement of Diogenes has turned 
out to be correct with regard to the number of lunar eclipses, 
guppoed to have been observed in this course of time, it 1s 
to be presumed that it will be found on examination equally 
correct with regard to the number of solar. It must be 
evident however even in this case, from the proportion of the 
latter to the former, that though every lunar eclipse which 
could possibly have happened within the interval of time in 
question might be, or rather must have been, taken into that 
account ; none but visible 8olar eclipses, in all probability, 
could have entered into thts. 

It must be admitted that the comcidence which has just 
been pointed out between the actual number of lunar eclipses 
from July 9 B. C. 848 to May 8 B. C. 324, and the number 
gpecified by Diogenes Laertius, as observed by the Egyptians 
from a certain time down to the era of Alexander or of 
Philip, is 8urprisingly close. Whether it could be purely 
fortuitous and accidental, we leave others to judge. But if 
it cannot be reasonably explained on that principle, then 
the use which we make of the fact of such a coincidence 1s 
this : That this complete and entire agreement between the 
number of eclipses 8upposed to have been observed during 
the interval in question, and the number which could possibly 
have been observed, (that is, have actually happened,) never 
could have been produced, if the Egyptians had been left to 
observation only, and to the evidence of their senses ; and if 
they had not been in possession of the means of knowing 
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what lunar eclipses would happen, and when, whether they 
were capable of being observed or not. For many of these 
eclipses happened in the day-time, and after the moon must 
have been set ; and though they would be visible in the lower 
hemisphere, they would not be 80 in the upper. The prin- 
cipal lunar eclipse of all, that of July 9, 8h. 15m. 4. m. B. C. 
848, must have been of that description ; the true time of 
which at Heliopolis would be July 9, 10h. 10m. a.m. We 
Should not be justified in inferring from this fact, that 8uch 
echipses would not be known to the Egyptians ; or if known, 
would not be taken into their account. This last 8uppomi- 
tion indeed is confuted by the actual matter of fact : for had 
all 8uch eclipses as these been actually left out of the account, 
then the actual number of recorded eclipses, 832, never could 
have agreed 80 exactly to the truth. But we are justified in 
inferring from it that, as 8uch eclipses could not become 
known at the time by the sensible observation of the pheno- 
mena themselves, they must have become known in 8ome 
other way ; and therefore through the Sarus ; which would 
indicate both the fact and the time of these invisible eclipses, 
as much as those of the visible. We conclude then that 
before the Egyptians began to keep an account of these 
observations, in the manner imphed by Diogenes, they must 
have discovered the Sarus, and must have perfected it too. 

It will no doubt however be objected to the preceding 
account that, if the Egyptians were really in possession of 
lunar eclipses which went back to B. C. 848, 127 years 
earher than any thing of the kind recorded at Babylon; 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy must have known of them, and 
might be expected to have appealed to them. With regard | 
to Hipparchus, whether he did not know of sach Egyptian 
observations, and whether he did not actually make use of 
them for his own purposes, no one could undertake to 8ay 
with confidence, who had not read his own works, and was 
not acquainted with every thing contained in them. It is | 
the opinion of Cassimi at least that Hipparchus must have 
been aware of older lunar observations than those which he 
could have learnt from the Babylonians merely. With 
regard to Ptolemy, his silence concerning any 8uch ancient 
observations of the Egyptians is 8imply neutral. If he no- 
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where in 80 many words affirms their existence, he certainly 
nowhere demes it. And he may be said virtually to imply 
it, in 8uch allusions as those which we produced above to the 
authors of the ecliptic Sarus, and to the steps by which they 
found it out. It is precarious to asxume that an author 
of antiquity was ignorant of any thing, relating even to his 
proper subject, which he does not expressly mention. Tt is 
certain that Diogenes Laertius affirms the existence of these 
Egyptian observations : and therefore that, whether Hippar- 
chus or Ptolemy was aware of them or not, he might have 
known of them ; they must have been older than his time 
at least*. 


* The silence of Hipparchus and Ptolemy with respect to any observa- 
tions of the Egyptians, known to or used by them, is more than counter- 
balanced by the positive testimony of others of the ancients, who attri- 
bute to them obeervations, both lunar and sidereal, of very great antiquity; 
and from their personal knowledge of the fact. Some of these we here 
8ubjoin. 

i. Aristotle, De Ccelo ii. 12: Opp. L 292. 3: Antov 8 rovro Tept eviov 
xat Th &e yeyovev. Thy yap oe\mvny Ewpdrapey Stxbropor pev ovoav ume\- 
Govoay Ge Toy aoTepa Tov "Apeos, kat amoxrpupbevra per kara T0 peray avrhs 
Ece\Oovra Ge rxara T0 pavoy ral Napmpdy. Gpoiws Ge rat mepi Tous A\Novs 
doTepas Neyovow of md\a TErmphKoTes Ex MNELOTOV erav AlyurTior. kat Ba- 
BuXavior, rap' by moNNas TIoTes Exopev Tept ExdoTOVv TOY AoTpwr — SIm- 
plicius, 497. 19. a : on De Ccelo, ii. 12: *AXAa Tovro pey (the preceding 
occultation) avros ededoraro* rat rept rovs ANNovs Ge GoTEpas T0 auto ovp- 
Bay Tovs (lege Tay) arwrepor erpnoay Alyutriol Te kat BaBuavici, ws 
To\has avrav Tept ExdoTov Tay AOoTpPwY Thpnoes TapateOdo0ac— Idem, 
475. 18. b. (on De Cel, i. 14. 270. b. 14.): "H«xovoa eyo rovs pev Alyv- 
Triovs doTpgas Thphoes ove eharTOIOry EEnrovra TpLav pupidSuy cTaY ava- 
ypanToOvs Coxyreva, BaBulwvious Ge ExaTOYy Kal TETTAparovra Kat TErTApwy 
pupiddwy. 

1. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 61, 153: Ab hominum genere fini- 
tus est dies mensis annus : defectiones solis et lanz cognite, predicte- 
que in omne posterum tempus que quantz quando future sint— Dio- 
dorus Sic. i. $0. (cf. 81 :) De Thebanis (Mgyptiis ): Ilepi 8 ror exXci- 
Wewv mhiov Te kat oehmms drpiBas emeorepOar Bokovot. ral Mpopphoets 
Tepi TourTay Toouvra, Tdyra TA Kara pepos Yiouevra mPoXeyorres adia- 
TTOTOS. 

im. Cleomedes, De Sublimibus, 11. vi. 147. 12 : *'AXAa Tporoy per arav- 
Tyreov Neyovyras (he is combating the idea of the possibility of a lunar 
eclipse while the 8un was till visible in the opposite horizon) Te renMa- 
oat 6 AGyos . . . . TO\\@y Yap exNeifewy oehmviakav YEYENNPEVEV Kat TENEWWY 
xa} dd pepous rat dvayeypapperoy ragav, odSis ToauTMvY ExNen(ſiv pexpt ye 
VOL. IV. I 
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In answer however to this seemingly specious objection, 
taken from the silence of Ptolemy, and possibly even of Hip- 
parchus, (though this last must always be a doubtful point,) 
relative to these lunar observations. of the Egyptians ; we 
have it in our power, as we believe, to shew that they were 
known to Eudoxus; and not only known to him, but used 
by him for a particular purpose of his own. If this can be 
made out, there is an end to the objection from the. ailence 
of Ptolemy, and even of Hipparchus. To the proof of this 
fact then, in the hope of the Divine blessing on our endea- 
vours, we will proceed. 


SetcTIon VI.—On the ecliptic Teplodos of Eudoxus, and on its 
derivation from the Egyptian, exhibited above. 
There is a remarkable passage in Plutarch's treatige De 
Facie in Orbe Lunzs; which we must begin with pro- 
ducing. | 
P Etrep ov 1 oeAmuy Tvpos elAnxe BAnxpor ral adparors GoTpoy 
odoa Ookepwurepor, baTep avrot . Atyouvoty, ov0ty Gv Tdoxouvon 


rov xaf nuas BSiov ioropeiras arayeypapos ov Kankdaios oux Alyunreos, 
K, T. N. 

iv. Seneca, Natur. Quzst. vii. iii. i: Opp. v.: $ 1. Eudoxus primus 
ab Zgypto hos motus (the five planets) in Greciam transtulit. hic tamen 
de cometis nihil dicit. ex quo apparet ne apud Agyptios quidem (8 that - 
he brought the rest of his observations from Egypt also) quibus major coli 
cura fuit hanc partem elaboratam—4 2 : Conon postea diligens et ipse 
inquisitor defectiones quidem solis servatas ab Agyptiis collegit, (N. B. 
Eudoxus had already brought those of the moon,) nullam autem mentio- 
nem fecit cometarum. 

v. It is plainly implied by Strabo, (xvii. i.) as we shall se hereafter, 
that an earlier generation of Greek astronomers brought into Greece 
the Egyptian observations, translated by themselves from the Egyptian 
into Greek; and 80 made them accessible to their countrymen : and by 
this earlier race of astronomers the context shews that he meant Eudoxus, 
Plato, and their contemporaries. 

According to Eudemus, (author of an history of astronomy, of which 
one or two fragments remain,) 'Thales of Miletus predicted eclipses. (See 
Diogenes Laertius, Vita, lib. i. cap. 1. 8ect. i. 23. Cf. Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca Greeca, lib. ui. cap. ii. p. 277.) He does not ay one eclipse, the 
memorable eclipse of 'Thales ; but eclipses generally. 'This may lead us to 
gugpect that Thales had acquired a knowledge of the Sarus; in which case 
it was most probably in Egypt, which country it is known that he visited. 


& Cap. xx. 
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palveras vv, &\Ma Ta evapria ndrra mdoxew airy Tpooijxov 
torw qaiveodai utv bre xpirrera, xptrreoVar I Gmmvika al- 
yerar” Toureort xpturreobas utv T0v E\\ov ypdvov md Tod nepie- 
xXovros albepos dpavporutrnv, Exhdurew It nat yiveolm rara- 
av $6 Of unvay, rat mdAw dia mere Th org Ths yis viodvo- 
perm al yap nevre xal Efirovra rat Terpaxboias meplodor Tov 
ExAernmTiKay Navoehmuur Tas TEroapas ral TETparoolas (Erhel- 
wWets) Efapyjvovs Exouot, Tas 3' d\Nas Terrapivous. Ede Tow 
Zia Tooourerv xporwey paiveoda Thv oehmumv ev Th org Napmpu- 
youerny 1 $* (*8upple ev ry ox) ptv Echelne xa anoAAvor T0 
$Gs, avakauSdve I' abs Srav Exuyy Thy okay, rat palvera 
ye ToXdxis huepas, os Tdvra pannov 5 Tvpwor oFoa capa ral 
GoTrepoerdes, Add to this the following also Þ: Ov yap & pijvas 
GANG Tap' &£ uivas (every 8ix months, at the distance of six 
months) op@per avrhv vn0 Ths ys GoTep vn0 Ths pyTpos Th org 
AauBavopermn 6\cydxs IT Tooro Zia Tere umvay rTalodoar. 

We are not concerned with the reasoning of Plutarch in 
this passage, or with the point which he is endeavouring to 
establish ; viz. that the moon does not, like the stars or the 
gun, 8hine by means of any light of its own : though every 
physical astronomer will admit that 8uch a proposition was 
always true. We dearre to direct the attention of the reader 
to the alluzon to the 465 periods, as they are termed, of the 
ecliptic full moons, that is, returns of the ecliptic lunations ; 
which also occurs in this passzge. No such ecliptic period 
as one of 465 months, 80 far as we are aware, is known to 
astronomers; and yet 8uch a period, it is evident, 1s referred 
to and recognised here: and as 8omething well known too. 
The use of the article in the introduction to the allusion, ali 
yap TETe al Efyxovra ral Terpardoiai meplodor TEv ExhermrixGv 
Tavoe\vor—must imply that. For why, at yap Tere «, T. A. 
and not simply T&re yap rat «, 7. A. unless 8ome particular 
465 cycles of that kind were meant? Why too, in the second 
of the above quotations, does he end with saying, 6Acydxs dt 
Todro dia nevre pumpeor (peer airy) nabodoav, and not Tdoxov- 
oav? if he was not referring not to what was ordinarily s8een 
to be happening, but to what had been s8een to have actually 
happened; and therefore in the actual scheme and dehnea- 
_ tion of a cycle of such a kind, in which all those phenomena, 
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and the circumstances under which they happened, had _ 
represented and exhibited. 

The true explanation of this allugion involves a very cu- 
rious and interesting discovery ; a discovery which never 
could have been made without a concurrence of remarkable 
circumstances ; 1.e. without the ass818tance of that echptic cycle 
of the ancient Egyptians, which we have just been consider- 
ing, without that testimony of Diogenes Laertius, which 
iduced us to seek for it in the actual cycle of eclipses 
during the period in question ; without the tables of Pingre, 
in which the course and 8uccession of eclipses of both kinds, 
for a thousand years before the Christian zra, has been more 
or less accurately calculated ; nor lastly, without this paszage 
of Plutarch, which connects another cycle of the 8ame kind 
among the Greeks with this cycle of the Egyptians. A super- 
ficial and unreflecting observation would look upon this con- 
currence of circumstances as fortuitous and accidental. We 
regard 1t as providential. We consider these different and 
concurrent circumstances only the mysterious links which in 
the hands of a superintending Providence bind together and 
make one of the great chain of truth. 

The celebrated astronomer of antiquity, Eudoxus, it is 
agreed, was a contemporary of Socrates and Plato. Some 
accounts represent him as a disciple of Socrates'; others as 
a 8cholar of Plato's. It is agreed however that, after the 
death of Socrates, both he and Plato, or he himself in par- 
ticular, visited Egypt: and into the date of that visit we 
Shall inquire by and by. In making this vieit to Egypt, 
Eudoxus had a certain object in view: viz. to collect the 
neces8ary data on which to found his correction of the octa- 
eteric cycle; a correction which it is known that he pub- 
lished, after his return from Egypt, and 8ome time before 
his death. And it is 8ufficient to explain that object, to s8tate 
that the first period of the original octaeteric correction, 
which had superseded the primitive 8olar calendar among the 
Greeks in the 8hape of the third type of the Hellenic lunar 
calendar, (of which we have already given 8ome account *,) 
in his time was fast approaching to its termination. It 1s 
evident that nothing would be better calculated to answer 


r Diss vit. ch. iii. gect. v. vol. i. 570: ch. iv. sect. iii. Ib. 592: ch. v. sect. iii. 
Ib. 603. 
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his purpose, and to furnish him with the data in question, 
than' an exact geries of lunar eclipses: and he appears to 
have gone to Egypt, not only for other reasons but in par- 
ticular for this; and in the hope of finding what he was in 
gearch of there. 

Some of the ancients (as Strabo in particular) have spoken 
of his residence in Egypt as if it lasted 13 years; others, 
with more probability, as if only 15 or 16 months. They speak 
too of the habitual shyness and reserve of the priests in Egypt 
towards the strangers who came among them in the hope 
of obtaining access to their secrets; and especially towards 
the Greeks : but it is also agreed that Eudoxus stayed long 
enough among them to conciliate their good-will, and to in- 
duce them in some degree to gratify his eager and impor- 
tunate search after knowledge, by communicating to him 
gome part at least of their own discoveries. There can be 
little doubt that he brought back to Greece with him a per- 
fect knowledge of the mean Julian year, and of the cycle of 
leap-year : and though the Egyptians did not explain to him, 
nor probably to any stranger who ever came among them 
from any quarter, the true theory of their Phoenix periods ; 
yet they communicated to him, as we shall 8ee by and by, 
the first revigion of their 8phere, of the epoch of the second 
period of that kind : and in particular, (and this is the point 
with which we are chiefly concerned at present,) they gave 
him access to their records of lunar observations, ineluding 
the ecliptic cycle above described, and allowed him to make 
what use he pleased of them. 

The year in which he paid this visit to Egypt, we believe 
to have been either B. C. 399, after the death of Socrates, or 
early the next year, B. C. 398: the year in which he left it, 
to have been B. C. 397, but not less than 15 or 16 months 
afterwards. In the cycle of Sari, which we have described, 
this year, B.C. 397, was the date of the xxvith, which entered 
with the lunar eclipse of April 5 at 8 e. x. (Paris), that very 
year. Having therefore received permisgion of the priests of 
Heliopohis to inspect this cycle, and to extract any portion of 
it which he pleased, he went back to the xth Sarus ; the date 
of which, as our synopsis shews, was B. C. 686: and having 
found an ecliptic full moon that year, on April 22, 1.45 a. n, 
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(Paris), he made it the base, or point of departure, of a cycie 
of 16 Sari, from the xth in this Egyptian scheme to the 
xxvith, B. C. 686 to B. C. 397, through which to follow and 
trace perpetually this particular ecliptic full moon, from 
April 22, 1.45 a. m. B. C. 686, where the cycle began, at the 
ingress of the first of these Sari, to April 6 at 8 e. x. B, C. 
397, the ingress of the seventeenth, where the cycle ended 
by coming round to the point from which it had et out. 

But in order to render what we are eaying wmtelligible, we 
must draw out and exhibit the same kind of scheme of this 
ecliptic cycle of Eudoxus, as we have already done of the 
Egyptian : combining with this too 80 much of the Egyptian 
as runs parallel to it from beginning to end. 
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SECTION VII. —Observations on the preceding cycle. 


1. The first remark to be made on these two schemee is 
that the 8econd (Eudoxus') is to be considered a distinct and 
independent cycle of its own, though originally derived from 
the Egyptian ; which we combine with it in the 8ame repre- 
gentation. 

1. This cycle of Eudoxus begins, strictly speaking, in the 
ninth Sarus of the Egyptian cycle ; and its base, or point of 
departure, the ecliptic full moon of April 22, B. C. 686, was 
one of the echpses of that Sarus, not of the tenth. 

m. The cycle of Eudoxus notwithstanding, at the epoch of 
its vith Sarus, falls in with the Egyptian at that of its xvth. 
And the 8ame ecliptic full moon, Dec. 8, 1.15 a. m. B. C. 596 
is the first in both. 

iv. The 8um total of ecliptic full moons in the cycle of 
Eudoxus, from April 22 B. C. 686, the first of his first Sarus, 
to Dec. 8 B. C. 596, the first of his s8ixth, where his cycle falls 
in with the Egyptian, is 147 exactly : that in the Egyptian, 
between the corresponding points of time, is 146 ; 1. e. just 
one less. This was 8simply the consequence of beginning the 
former cycle with the full moon of April, B. C. 686, April 22, 
imstead of the full moon of October, the 8ame year, Oct. 15 : 
but the effect which would follow from it at last would ne- 
cessarily be this ; that in the xvi Sari, which made up the 
cycle of Eudoxus, from B. C. 686 to B. C. 397, the number 
of ecliptic full moons in all would be 465 ; in the correspond- 
ing portion of the Egyptian, consisting of xvi Sari too, the 
number would be only 464. 

v. The reader will not fail to remember here that Plu- 
tarch's period of echptic full moons was one of 465, not of 
464: and consequently that, if it was taken from one of these 
cycles, it must have been taken from the cycle of Eudoxus, 
not from the Egyptian. And every one must admit that this 
would be a striking coincidence ; and well calculated to con- 
nect this allusgion in Plutarch with this cycle of Eudoxus at 
Once. 
v1. Platarch proceeded to observe that, in this cycle of 465 
ecliptic full moons, there were 404 which he called Efdunva, 
the rest (which on this supposition must have been 61 in 
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number) being Tevrduyva : 1. e. 404 8x months asunder, and 
61 five months asunder. We could not put this statement 
to the test of the matter of fact, without examining the 
eclipses in Pingre through each of these Sari in succession, 
from B. C. 686 to B. C. 397; in order to ascertain which of 
them in each Sarus actually stood at the distance of six 
months asunder from one another, and which did not. Tt is 
proper however to observe that by five months, in contradis- 
tinction to six, the necessity of the case requires Plutarch 
to be supposed to mean sometimes one year + five months 
agunder, and 8ometimes 81x months + five months asunder ; 
for it will be found by any one, who hall institute this ex- 
amination of the actual eclipses, recorded in Pingre, between 
the extreme dates in question, that all which were not ex- 
actly 8x months asunder were in reality either 17 months 
(=12+5) or 11 months (=6+5) asunder. Having mnsti- 
tuted this examination for our own satisfaction, we shall 
proceed to lay it before our readers for theirs: premising 
that we 8et down in the synopsis 8ubjoined only such eclipses 
as were 17 months or 11 months asunder, in each Sarus : 
all the rest in each Sarus, it will be understood, were six 
months asunder. ans 


Synopsis of ecliptic full moons, five months asunder, in the ecliptic 
cycle of avi Sari, B. C. 686 to B. C. 697. 


Sarus. B.C. : Months Sarus. B.C. Months. 
i | 684 September 23 | | 7 1 | 659 November 15 17 
682 February... 7 657 March ....31 
680 July...... 4 WG . | 655 September..3| ; 


679 dJune...... 2 653 January ..18 
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November 28 


November. . 7 
March .... 23 


August.... 26 
January ,.1o 


17 


17 


612 November... 5 

610 March ....22 | 7 
608 August.... 24 

606 January .. 8| 7 
605 December.. 17 

603 May ...... 3| 7 
601 October .. 5 

599 February ..19 17 
597 duly...... 24] 

£96 December.. 8 | 7 
594 November 17 

592 *April ..... 2| 07 


June......13 
May...... 4 
October... 6 
February .. 21 


Il 


17 


17 


II 


17 


xili| 467 July...... 26 w | 411 January...12 | "7 
IT | 


462 April...... 5 17 | — 
— | 405 Apnl...... 0 
460 September. . 7 TR 404 February .. 23 


—_— | 402 duly......29 
_  - op oe _ | 401 December..1 | "7 
4 OVemBber. . | — 


453 October ..19 - 
451 March .... 4 7 '' xvii | 397 April...... s 


II 


It appears from this synopsis, that the sum total of pairs 
of full moons, which answered to this description in this suc- 
cession of 16 Sari, exclusive of that of May 16 B. C. 398 and 
April 5 B. C. 397, (which must be left out of the account, be- 
cause it comprehends the first ecliptic lunation of the xvith 
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Sarus, 1. e. the first of a 8econd-eycle of 16 Sari, as much as 
the last of the first,) was 79 exactly : and that 15 of these were 
11 months asunder ; leaving 64 which were 17 months asun- 
der. And these last are what Plutarch means by his refer- 
ence to the nerrdunva TavoeAnva in particular ; those which 
were in reality 17 months, one year and five months, agun- 
der, not those which were eleven months, -only half a year 
and five months asunder. Sixty-four then being subtracted 
from 465 it leaves 401, as the number of &dunva navodAnva, 
also 8upposed by him. And though this is represented in 
his text as it 8tands at present by 404, yet 404 may evidently 
be a corruption of 401; produced by the confusion of the 
Greek numeral for unity with that for four: ras A «ad re- 
Tpaxooias,; instead of ras A «at Terpaxooias : & confusion which 
might very easily be made. 


Secrion VIIE—Of the visit of Eudoxzus to Egypt: and of 
the 6xraernpls and the Teplodos ascribed to him. 


There cannot be any doubt, as we have already observed, 
that Eudoxus visited Egypt. Nor can there be any that he 
was the author of an 6xracrypis; of a lunar cycle or a lunar 
correction of: 80me kind, at least, which went by that name : 
though this is not the proper time nor place for entering upon 
the consideration of that cycle ; nor even of all the particu- 
lars connected with the chronology of the visit of Eudoxus 
himself to Egypt. 

We think it right however to mention, as a critical coin- 
cidence on this question, that according to Diogenes Laertius 
he took with him letters of introduction .or recommendation 
from Agesilaiis king of Sparta to the reigning king of Egypt; 
whom Diogenes indeed calls Nectanabis*, but who, accord- 
ivg to Diodorus Siculus!, must have been more truly called 
P8ammitichus.. 'The date of the accession of Agesilaiis is an 
uncertain point ; but Mr. Clnton® does not make it later 
than B. C. 398 : 80 that if Eudoxus did not go to Egypt until 
after the death of Socrates, (the true time of which was the 
middle of the month of June B. C. 399,) it 'is manifest that 
\ & viii. cap. viii. Eudoxus, li. $ 87. B. C. 400—399. 

Cf. . Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, vii. m Fasti Hellenici, App. ch. 3. Pro- 


Also Diodorus Sic. i. 96, 98. clide, 20. Plutarch would make his 
_ | xiv. 35. Olymp: xev. 1. Laches, accession a year or two earlier. 
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he might take with him letters from Agesilaiis even after he 
had come to the throne at Sparta: and yet it must be 
allowed that the coincidence, under such circumstances, 
would be very close and critical. According to Diogenes®, he 
remained one year and four months in Egypt: and if we 
may 8uppose him to have been till there, April 5 B. C. 397, 
when the above cycle of Sari expired, and for a month or 
two longer als, it is manifest that he must have arrived in 
the spring of B. C. 398: at which time Agesilaiis was un- 
doubtedly king at Sparta. 

We observe als, as another singular coincidence on the 
question of the chronology of this visit, that, according to 
Some accounts which Diogenes had een, his Octacteris was 
composed in Egypt: Kat rerrapas pivas Tpds eavre darpl- 
Wavra avro0, (m Egypt) fupdperov Te 1B rat 6þpis Thu 
6xTacrnpida xard Twas ovyypayat. And this would be a very 
extraordinary statement, had we not the means of account- 
ing for it; viz. that Eudoxus should have gone to Egypt, 
above all places, on purpose to construct an Octatteris : as if 
Egypt in particular was the country in which either the 
Octacteric or the Metonic cycle, or any other lunar cycle 
properly connected with the Julian and not with the equable 
year, was best understood, or had been most studied and 
improved. But the statement is explained as 800n as it 1s 
understood that he went to Egypt merely to collect the data 
for his Octatteris : and that he found them in the ecliptic 
cycle of Sari, above described. 

It must be inferred from! the testimony of Gemmus, which. 
we produced” relating to the Egyptian Ia, that the date of. 
the winter 80lstice xar Evdofov was an important term in his 
calendar. We learn from Geminus himself® that his date of 
the winter 8olstice was the fourth of Agon, Dec. 28, and his 
date of the vernal equinox was the 6th of Krion, March 29. 
The third type of the Hellenic Octacteris being that which 
Eudoxus principally had in view in the corrected scheme of 
that cycle which he was contemplating, it 1s to be observed 
that its date in his time was Jan. 7 ; but that at the expira- 


m viii. cap. viti. Eudoxus, ii. $ 87. n Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. vi. vol. ui. 391: 
Cf. Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, vii, ch. iv. 8ect. ii. Ib. 446. 
Diodorus Sic. i. 96, 98. 0 Cap. xvi. Uranolog. 67. D.—-69 A. 
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tion of its first period of 160 years, B. C. 392, it must ne- 
ceszanly become Jan. 8: in which case, the stated date of 
the second year of its proper cycle would be Dec. 28, Eu- 
doxus' assumed date of the winter solstice. It was a very 
probable contingency that, at the expiration of the first 
160 years of this type, many of the Greeks would advance 
the head of their calendar from January to April or May; 
and we have it in our power to prove that some of them did 

80, from Jauuary 8 to May 6, B. C. 382 iteelf: and that 
others might choose to continue it, attached to the same 
8eagon of winter as before, for another period of 160 years. 
Eudoxus' proposed correction of the Octatteric cycle appears 
to have been designed to meet both these cages ; both the con- 
venience of those who should choose to transfer the beginning 
of their year to April or May, and that of those who should 
prefer to retain it in January or in December, using the 8ame 
Octaeteric type of the calendar as before. 

And yet the dates of these two principal terms, the mean 
vernal equinox, and the mean winter 8olstice, ascribed to 
him are very remarkable. They are not the dates of either 
in his own time, when the mean vernal equinox was falling 
on March 28, and the mean winter 8olstice on Dec. 27. But 
if we refer to our Fasti Catholici, B. C. 686, we 8hall see that 
they were exactly the mean dates of both for that particular 
epoch ; with no difference but this ; that a given Julian date 
March 29, for Eudoxus' time, was March 30 for that time, 
and Dec, 28 in his time was Dec. 29 then*#. The Julian date: 
of the mean vernal equinox B. C. 686 was March 30, and that 
of the winter solstice was Dec. 29. In our opinion this is the 
most probable and most consistent explanation of Eudoxus' 
adoption of these dates; 80 different from the actual dates of 


* In B. C. 398 for the meridian of our Tables we have the mean vernal 
equinox, March 28, 13h. 17m. 28. 24th. 
and the mean winter solstice 

| Deec. 27, 11h. 38m. 40s. 12 th. 
B. C. 686, we have the mean vernal equinox, by the Tables, 
| March 29, 18h. 39m. 578. 36 th. 
and raiged twenty-four hours, 11m. 98. 36th. 
March 30, 18h: 51m. 78. 12th. 
And the mean winter 8olstice 
Dec. 29, 17h. 12m. 458. oth. 
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the zame things in his own time, in these two instances at 
least. It might be supposed perhaps a priors that, if he did 
not take these dates from the actual dates of his own time, he 
would have taken them from the sphere of Mazzaroth, with 
which he might have become acquainted in Egypt. But in 
that sphere the stated date of the mean vernal equinox 
before B. C. 672 was March 31, and afterwards March 30 : 
and that of the mean winter 8olstice, hefore B. C. 672, was 
December 30, and after was Dec. 29: and though these 
approximate to Eudoxus' dates, they are not the same with 
them. 

There was no doubt some particular reason for his fixing 
upon these two dates, March 29 and Dec. 28; yet not as 
derived from the sphere of Mazzaroth per 8e, or from the re- 
lation of the tropical sphere to that in his own time: and a 
reagon affecting only the vernal equinox and the winter 8ol- 
stice, and the date of each. For it is another remarkable 
cireumstance of the system of Eudoxus, that his date of the 
Summer - 80lstice, as we are able to prove, was attached to 
June 26, and his date of the autumnal equinox to Sept. 26: 
neither of them exactly in agreement with the truth in his 
own time, yet neither of them conmstent with March 29 as 
the date of the vernal equinox, nor with Dec. 28 as that of 
the winter 8olstice; and neither of them taken from the 
calendar of Mazzaroth, which would have prescribed June 30 
for the one, and Sept. 29 for the other. We should be alto- 
gether of opinion, that his choice of these two principal terms, 
(one the most important for a type of the octacteris destined 
to bear date at or about the vernal equinox, and the other 
for one intended to bear date at or about. the winter solstice,) 
was determined by the matter of fact, with respect to each, 
B. C. 686. 

It will be seen too that B. C. 686 there was a solar eclpse 
Oct.. 30, 8.45 x..x.. (Paris), the first ecliptic new moon of the 
xth Sarus in the Egyptian cyele, and one of those in the first 
of the cycle of Eudoxus ; from which it is easy to calculate 
that the mean new moon of December would fall Dec. 28, 
22h. 13m. 5s. for the zame meridian, and Dec. 29, Oh. 8 m. 
468. for the meridian of Heliopolis ; almost on the date of the 
mean winter solstice of the same time. And this too would 
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be an important . coincidence to an octatteric cycle, destined 
to be attached to Dec. 28; if Eudoxus was actually medi- 
tating any thing of that kind. Between Dec. 29, B. C. 686, 
and Dec. 28, B. C. 382, there were 304 years (=38 cycles of 
eight years complete) ; in which time the mean lunar date 
in question must drop from Dec. 29 to Dec. 28. 


That Eudoxus resided at Hehopolis while he was in Egypt, 


may be inferred from the fact mentioned by Strabo? ; that 
his observatory at Heliopolis was still pointed out in Strabo's 
time : just as much as that in Cnidus, his native island q, from 
which, according to Posidonius, he was accustomed to watch 
the s8tar Canopus. Heliopolis therefore even in his time was 
still the principal s8chool of astronomy im Egypt ; and the 
observations and records which he met with in Egypt must 
have been kept there. He was well acquainted with the 
Egyptian language ; if, as Diogenes informs us", he was 8aid 
to have written dialogues in Egyptian himself, or to have 
translated Egyptian dialogues into Greek. Plutarch indeed 
tells us, both he and Plato were disciples of X6vovqs of Mem- 
phiss, as Solon was of Þ&wpis of Heliopolis, and of E6yxes- 
or Zwyxes of Sais; and Pythagoras of Olvovpts of Heliopohks. 
But Diogenes distinctly attests * that his master was an He- 
liopolite, and of the 8ame name as this X6dyovpts of Memphis 
im Plutarch, *Iyovovqps or 'Ix6vovqv: and the fact mentioned 
concerning his observatory at Hehopohs confirms Diogenes. 
Strabo too, describing Heliopohs, insists particularly on the 
8till remaining vestiges of the school or college of priests and 
astronomers once domicihated there t : 'Ev $& 79 HAtovnde 
xat olxovs elBopev peydhovs Cv ols dierprBov of lepets* pdAtora 
yap $7 Tavrmv xarotxlav lepewv yeyovevar act T0 Takaov, hiNo- 
odpwy avipav kat aoTpovojurGv. Exhenormre BE Kal Toro work TO 
ovornua kat 1 Gormors. We admit however that Memphis was 
much the more considerable place of the two at this time ; 
and that they were 80 near to each other », that an Hehopo- 
lite might well pass for a Memphite. 


P xvii. I. Q ii. 5. u Twenty miles (Roman) according 

r Lib. viii. cap. viii. owt” "7, to Augustin, Opp. iii. Pars i. 411. E. 

s De Iside et Osiride, x. Cf. De Quzstiones in Gen. i. 135. Cf. Jo- 
Genio Socratis, vii : Solon, xxvi. sephus, De Bello, vii. x. 3: Herod. i 

88 Lib. viii. cap. viii. $ vi. go. 7: Diodor. Sic. i. 57: Arrian, De Ex- 


T xvii. 1. peditione Alex. iu. 1. 
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Of the ardour with which Eudoxus devoted himself to his 
favourite 8cience of astronomy, we may form 8ome idea from 
the cagual observation of Plutarch w : E3dfo I xat 'Apxyuiſder 
xal ITTdpx@ ovvevbovoiouer...: and 8till more from the wish 
|| which he attributes to him, to get as near to the 8un as 
© | Phacthon had done, even though 80 near a prospect should 
| cost him his life, as it had done Phacthon : Ei80fos 8 yixero 

TapaoTras Tp Tnnlp rat xarapabav T0 oxua To) GoTpov rat T0 
. pEyebos al T0 Eidos ws 6 Þaddwy xaraqneyijvai . 

With regard to his works; it dogs not appear to have heen 
known to Suidas* that he left any thing behind him except 
compositions on the 8ubject of astronomy, in prose and in 
verge. Nor are writings of any other description attributed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, except in very general terms : 
"Erep' &rra Gfid\oya; and carer dT rai vnouriuara KdANGOTA ?). 
He was however a physician by profession 2, and a geometer 
as well as astronomer ; and, at the request of his countrymen 
of Cnidus, he drew up a Politia or a code of laws for them=. So 
that he probably wrote on a variety of 8ubjects. From the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle® it is certainly to be in- 
ferred that he wrote on the Sovereign Good : probably on 
morals in general. But, as it appears from Plutarch, his 
favourite 8ubject was astronomy ©: Ov Oapvpes rept d\Aa pou- 
Foote al... Eidofos xat 'Aplorapyos rat 'Apxyurjoys. His astro- 
nomical works, called "EvorTpov and Þauwopeva respectively, 
we 8hall have occasion to notice by and by. | 


we have endeavoured to give an account, was incorporated in 
the 6xracrypts, ascribed to him by Diogenes Laertius as we 
have 8een. It is a 8ingular circumstance that, in the Isagoge 
of Achilles Tatius ad Arati Phanomena, an 0xTwratderacrypts 
is attributed to him ; if the present reading is not a corrup- 
tion for that of 6«Taernpls: Aecyerar dE EviauTos 1 ano Tov (av- 
Tod?) (wdiov Ent T0 avro anoxardoTaACES avror (the gun) ev nue- 
pus TEE cal C\axiorp popip. and Ft onuelov Ent onpeiov anoxabi- 
oTara ev dxrwraderacrhplar ed ye yyhouoy Eort TO ovyypappa 
"Eparoodevovs obros yap dveyparyer, Jeucvds ws ook elm Euvdofov 1. 


w Non posse suaviter vivi,&c. cap. xi. luthum, cap. xxxii. 


x In nomine. b Lib. i. cap. xii; x. cap. i. : 
y Vita, loc. cit. iii. & 89. Z 1, $86. © Non posse suaviter, &c. cap. x1, 
® Thid. iii. $ 89. Plutarch, adv. Co- 4 Uranologium, 139. E. $ 19. 
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We 8hould be of opinion that the ecliptic cycle, of which - 
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The meaning of this observation appears to be, that Era- 
tosthenes wrote or composed this Octodekatteris over again ; 
shewing thereby that Eudoxus had not composed any. And 
we do find an Octatteris attributed to Eratosthenes, but not 
an Octodekatteris. Yet the period of 18 years is that of the 
ecliptic Sarus: and the ultimate foundation of this remark 
of Achilles Tatius may be that Eudoxus had written both on 
this period of 18 years, and on the period of 8 years, on the 
Same OCcagion and in the same work. 

A work too is often queted by the ancients, ascribed to a 
certain Eudoxus, and entitled TTeplodos or 4 ITeplodos, s8ome- 
times absolutely and simply in that manner, sometimes with 
the qualification of yjs Tleplodos : which latter mode of de- 
Signating such a work shews it to be meant of some geo- 
graphical work, or orbis descriptio; like the 8till extant ones 
of Dionysius Periegetes and others, in the collection entitled 
Geographi Minores. This geographical Periodus we do not 
find ascribed to Eudoxus of Cnidus by name, except by Se- 
xtus Empiricus<: 'Ns Evdofos 6 Kvidios loropei Ev To ntpwrp rhs 
Hepiddov. Nothing would be more appropriate to such a cycle 
of eclipses as we have described above, than the title of 'H Te- 
plodos absolutely; and as the author of the Geographical 
periodus s8eems to have been after all a different person from 
Eudoxus the Cnidian, we think it extremely probable that if 
the latter too was the author of a ITepiodos, it was of one of 
this kind, a ITepiodos or cycle of Sari and eclipses ; 8uch as we 
have endeavoured to explain above. It is a critical coinci- 
dence with reference to that question, that according to 
Ptolemy <, if any name was given to this cycle of Sari at first 
and by its first discoverers, it must have been that of © the 
Period :”? *Exd\eoav $* T0v xpdvov Tobvrov TeptodixOov, ws TpPaTIY 
«is piav GntoxardoTaow Uyovra Eyyiora Tas drapopts TEv rowT- 
ocwv. The Chaldzans tripled the cycle, and gave it in that 
form the name of the © Evolution.” The discoverers of the 
simple period, whosoever they were, must have called it simply 
« the Period :”” and if that was the case, Eudoxus would na- 
turally write of it under that title also *. 

* It appears from Diogenes Laertius' Life of Endoxus, (lib. viii. ch. vil. 
ect. v. $9.9), that he knew of three writers of this name, Eudoxus of 

e - cap. 14. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. p. ee Magna Compoxitio, iv. cap. ii. 216. 
35: $ 152. 
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On the sphere of Eudozxus. 


SecTION IX.—On the sphere of Eudozus. 


Long as we have dwelt on the Phenix cycle of the Egyp- 
tians, and on the s8ubjects connected with it, we cannot take 


Cnidus, Eudoxus of Sicily, a comic poet, and Eudoxus of Rhodes, whom 
he deignates as an historian, {oropias yeypapos. This latter might be a 
writer on geography also. 

An Eudoxus is mentioned by Strabo (lib. i. ad princip.) along with 
other writers on geography, Anaximander, Hecatzus, Democritus, Diczar- 
chus, Ephorus. And again (lib. ix. ad princip.), as dyjp paG@yparuxos and 
oxnparoy Curepos rat xhyudarwor (cf. also, viii. cap. vi. 211: ix. cap. 2. 
Eustathius ad Dionysium Perieg. Geog. Min. iv. p. vii. 1. 14 ad sin. : cf. ix. 
35 ad 8in.); but he does not call him Eudoxus of Cnidus : and when he 
mentions Eudoxus, in his account of Cnidus (xiv. cap. ii.), he describes 
him too as Eivofos 6 pabuaruos, but not as the geographer. In fact the 
geographer of the name of Eudoxus is called by Marcion of Heraclea, 
(Geographi Min. 1. p. 63. Cf. ii. v. 110-126. ii. Agathemerus, lib. i. p. 2,) 
Eudoxus 6 'P68:os, the 8same whom Diogenes Laertius designated as the 

'Apxddes of xat Tp6obe oemvains vicovrar. 
Apollonius Rhod. iv. 264. 


Schol. : *Qs xat EiSofos ev ry Iepiodp. Cf. Scholia ad Arist. Nubes, 397, 
BexxeoeAnve : Ol'Aprddes boxovo: npd Ths oe\mvys yeyorerat, ws at EdSofos 
ev Th Ie Scholia ad Hom. Odyss. A. 239 : of the river Axius, and 
the reading of aig for alay : Þepe: Ge 70 Enos xai ElSofos dvev Tov v. 

*Afiov, ob xd\AcoToy USwp eniovaTai aid. 

Tavra ey oy Ed80fos ev th SeoTepa Ths IepidBov Neyeodai now ourws 
imd Trav lepewy: Plut. De Iside et Oxiride, vi—H ras Tepusdovs EdSofos® : 
Idem, Non posse 8uaviter vivere nis1 8apientem, cap. x—®Syo 8 Tovro «al 
*Eppurros Ev T6 Tpore Tepi Mdyor, rat Edofos ev Ty Ilepudp, rat Ocdnop- 
Tos ey Ty 6y86y Tay ÞlmTUKar :; Diogenes Laertius, Procem. vi. 8—Iepl ov 
$1ow Ed80fos ev Tys Tepidde : Ibid. lib. viii. cap. viii. ect. v. go—'Qs 10: 
xal Ev80fos, ev Th Tpory Ths HepedSov : Ibid. ix. cap. xi. 8ect. ix. $ 83. Pyrrho 
—Eor: $ Exv0@av rd Toworov (to gacrifice to a 8word) xabatrep EiSofos ev 
deorepa Ths Hepiddov Meyer: Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, v. $ 64. p. 56. 


e It is very observable that, i in this there are many to it till in existence, 


as ©* the Period.” 


instance, the plural number is used in 
the allusion to the -Periodus in ques- 
tion, and not the singular: 7&5 Tleped- 
Jovs not Thy Teplodov. The phrase in 
full is 4 6s T&s Nepuddovs EdSofos Typa- 
ev. rg 1 is speaking of a subject 
and dignified in itself, still 
farther recommended and supported 
by a style and a manner worthy of it. 
We have met with no allusion to the 
ical Periodus under the name 
of © the Periods,” absolutely ; though 


K 2 


But if it be true, as 
we have collected from Ptolemy, that 
the proper name given at first to the 
ecliptic Sarus was that of © the period;”” 
every Sarus would be such a period, 
complete and independent in itself: 
and sixteen of them, like that complex 
of Sari of which we are 8peaking, would 
be a collection of such periods, which 
might be, and probably would be, al- 
luded to absolutely and all together, as 


« The periods.” 
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our leave of it finally without saying something concerning 
one more question of the s8ame kind, on which the opinions 
of the learned have been much divided; and upon which it 
would never perhaps be possible to come to any satisfactory 


I. 4—'Iorcov 8d 6: Hp68oros rovs *Appevious Spuyav amoirovs yoi... 
xat EdSofos de ev Pos Ilepidde pnoiv 'Apperiocs rd yevos ex Gpvyias, ral ry 
$wv] Toa GpuyiCovot. mapexovra: Be rai Nibov Thy Yhupouoay ral Tpy- 
Togav Thy eppayida: Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. ver. 694. Geographi 
Min. iv. p. 124—AtTdpa* pia Trav xaovperoy Aidhov vhowv Tepi Thy Zikxe- 
Xiav 1 Awmapa, ws EvSofos, { Tepiuddov : Harpocratio, Aurdpa—EdSofos de ey 
T@ & Tov ioToptav T6 weayos ral Thy T6w evopagthva 'Adpiav yoiv: 
Etymolog. Magn. 17, *A8pias — Boos Kvrpos. . .onpaive: d& droxiav rav 
KvnTpioy. xat EiGofos aqrryeirai Gre xompopayovow ; Hesychius, i. 754. Cf.. 
Il. 315. KdeTps” rhs Kunpov : Parcemiographi Greci p. 21 : Prov.e, Cod. 
Bodl. 222: Bovs Kunpios &: Scholia ad Aristoph. Plutum, 7506. Por- 
phyry also, Vita Pythagorz, quotes the 8th hook. 

It thus appears that 8ome Eudoxus was the author of a geographical work 
n geven or eight books at least, entitled Ths IJepiodos : who does not seem to 
have been Eudoxus of Cnidus, and was most probably Eudoxus of Rhodes 
the historian. The title itseM is much older than either of these could be 
supposed to have been. Hecatzus of Miletus was the author of a IHepi- 
oGos T1s yos too : Harpocratio, Ka\avpia : and of a work called Ilepurynors, 
a distinct one apparently from that : Ibid. *PoSwvia. Cf. also Eugebius, 
Evangelica Prep. x. 3. 459. $ 16. Ex Porphyrio. A Ths Iepiodos is attri- 
buted to Diczarchus too : Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. p. 98. 17. 

When we read in Cicero De Republica (i. p. 19), that the eclipse of 
the 8un, recorded in the Annales Maximi and mentioned by Ennius, on 
the nones of June, U.C. 350 or 351, was made the basis of calculations 
backwards up to the eclipse at the death of Romulus; we can 8carcely 
doubt that the ecliptic period of the Sarus must have been used for that 
purpose. When we read, in like manner, in Censorinus, cap. xxi. that 
the details of the historical ara, supposed to begin at the epoch of the 
Olympiads, were discussed and reduced to chronological order by Varro, 
not only through the careful collation of historical testimonies and of other 
data, but also by means of eclipses ; we must conclude that he too made 
use of the Sarus for that purpose : particularly if, as Censorinus observes, 
by those means not merely the number of years, but even of days, be- 
tween such and such points of time had been determined by him : Eruit 
verum, lucemque ostendit per quam numerus certus non annorum modo 
8ed et dierum perspici possit. This was possible of the interval between 
two given eclipses, and with the assistance of the Sarus ; but not in any 
other way. 

It may be made to appear that Varro, and his contemporary and friend 
Tarrutius, were actually engaged on an investigation, B. C. 54, which 
carried them back to B. C. 112 and to an eclipse of that date: and that 
was only four years short of the Olympic epoch, B. C. 776. The Olympic 
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conclusion, without the knowledge of those facts which the 
history of the Phoenix period and of the primitive sphere 
alone brings to light: we mean the nature of the Sphere of 
Eudoxus. 


epoch, B. C. 776, is the date of the vth cycle of the series of Sari from B. C. 
848 downwards : and the date of the cycle before that, B. C. 794, would 
be the date of the second cycle of the e&e\typos reckoned from B. C. 848 
too. If the scheme of Sari of which Varro was in possession went back 
to B. C. 776; it is not too much to suppose that it went back to B. C. 
794 also. 

The two principal eclipses of that Sarus were August 11 and August 26, 
the former of the moon, the latter of the 8zun. A Greek parapegma or 
calendar is extant, which heretofore existed only in Latin; and was com- 
monly considered to be a Latin version of the Apparentie of Ptolemy, by 
Nicolaus Leonicus; though it differed in too many respects from that to 
have deserved to be 80 considered. The reader may ee it in the Urano- 
logium of Petavius (pag. 92 8qq.). But it has lately been recovered in 
the original Greek ; and has been published along with the other remains 
of Lydus, in the Corpus Historicorum Byz. p. 357 89q. And by Lydus 
it is ascribed to a Claudius Thuscus; who compiled it from various sources; 
and among others, from the "TIepa of the Etrurians. We may have occa- 
8i0n to notice this more particularly at some future opportunity; and rnay 
take advantage of that to state what we have been able to learn concern- 
ing the author. 

There are many extraordinary things in this calendar, which probably 
had a meaning when they were first inserted in it, though it is difficult to 
divine that meaning at present. Among these is an entry, oppoxite to iv 
id. Auguet : *'Ev raury Ty npepe Eres oehmriary: and another of the 
8ame kind, opposite to viii kal. October : "Ex\ecyis oe\mriacyh. Nothing 
of this kind occurs in any other part of the calendar. What could be 
more unaccountable at first sight than an eclipse, in a calendar like this, 
attached to a 8tated date, as if it were a regular phenomenon, like the 
rising or setting of a 8tar, at a stated time of the year and on a s8tated day? 
And yet it would not be right to condemn even two 8uch entries as these 
as totally unmeaning and absurd, without first inquiring whether they 
might not possibly be explained. 

In the first place, one of these entries being dated August 10 Roman, 
and the other September 24 Roman, it is maniſest that they are just 45 
days agunder; that is, one lunar month of 3o days and an half: so that 
if there was a new moon on August 1o, there might be a full moon on 
Sept. 24; or if there was a full moon on August 1o, there might be a new 
moon on September 24. On this principle, if we had read e«\eris oe- 
Amruaxy opposite to August 10, and Cx\eyis yAcary opposite to September 
24, there would 80 far have been no inconsistency between them ; and 
it is obviously possible that 5Aaxy might get corrupted into ocAnraacy. 
This correction of the text of the calendar would necessarily lead to an- 
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If we except the sphere attributed to Chiron, and that 
which passes by the name of Empedocles' *; the oldest sphere 
among the Greeks, according to Cicero, De Repubhea, pro- 
foxxed to be the work of Thales of Miletus ; and next to his, 


other. It is possible for a lunar eclipse to be followed by a eolar eclipee 
in 15 or 16 days time, but not in 45. The two principal eclipees in our 
scheme of Sari 8upra, from the ist to the xxviith, that is, from B. C. 848 
to B. C. 379, exhibit this phenomenon regularly. We must therefore of 
necessity conclude that if these two entries in the calendar of Claudius 
Tuscus ever had a meaning, and one was to be understood of a lunar, the 
other of a 8olar, eclipse; the second entry has got out of its place: and 
instead of being attached to viii kal. Octob. (Sept. 24 Roman) it ought to 
have been, and must have been, originally attached to viii kal. Sept. (Aug. 
25 Roman.) 

Now this correction is confirmed, or may reagonably be suppoed to be 
confirmed, by the testimony of the Constantian calendar of the date of 
A.D. 355. There is in that calendar opposite to v kal. Sept. an entry, 
« Solis et lunz,”” with the ellipsis of sacrum. This day was consequently 
the 8tated date of s8ome sacrum to the 8un and the moon in conjunction. 
The 8un and the moon are always in conjunction at a golar eclipse: and 
if by any means the v kal. Sept. had come to be associated in any parti- 
cular manner with solar eclipses, before this sacrum was consigned to the 
calendar, we should account for the entry which appears there attached 
to that date. This entry indeed, as it stands, is attached to v kal. Sept. 
August 28 Roman. But we have it in our power to prove that many 
dates were consigned to this calendar at a time when the proportion of 
Roman to Julian dates was one of inequality ; and of an inequality in 8ome 
instances amounting to as much as three days. 'This is especially true of 
the dates which appear there under the name of Dies AMgyptiaci. The 
calendar or Roman dates in these instances are three days in excess of 
the Julian. On this principle, v kal. Sept. August 28, eolis et lunz ea- 
crum, here, may really denote August 25, not August 28. And if it did, 
we should perceive at once that it might be the same thing to all intents 
and purposes as Claudius Tuscus* date, viii kal. Sept. Auguet 25 also, to 
which the entry of &xXec\is y\caxy, according to the correction required by 
the necessity of the case, was found to be attached. 

We appear then to have discovered in this parapegma of Claudius 
Tuscus the tated date of a lunar eclipse, attached to iv Idus Aug. August 10 
Roman, and the stated date of a 8olar eclipse attached to viii kal. Sept. 
August 25 Roman. The question is, What Julian terms angwered to these 
Roman ones respectively? We hope to shew hereafter that this Para- 
pegma was compiled at a time when the Roman and the Julian dates in 
question would by no means necessarily be the same, though both might 
nominally be 80; when August xo Roman might in reality mean August 


f Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grecs, Lib. ii. cap. xii. & ix. 478-488. 
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that of Eudoxus. Dicebat enim Gallus spheree illius alte- 
rius 8olide atque plenz, (in opposition to the hollow sphere 
ivented by Archimedes, the armillary sphere,) vetus egse 
inventum : et eam a Thalete Milesio primum esse tornatam, 
post autem ab Eudoxo Cnidio, discipulo ut ferebant Platonis, 
eandem illam astris celo inheerentibus esse descriptam : cujus 
omnem ornatum et descriptionem sumtam ab Eudoxo mul- 
tis annis post non astrologize 8cientia 8ed poetica quadam 
facultate veraibus Aratum extulisse. Nothing indeed at pre- 
8ent 18 known of this sphere, except from this poetical de- 
8cription of it by Aratus, or from the testimony of the com- 
mentary on the Phenomena of Aratus by Hipparchus : but 
80 much as is known of it through this latter in particular, it 
18 agreed, may be depended upon as authentic. 

As to the Phenomena of Aratus; the above passage from 
Cicero shews that it was generally understood they were no 
original work of his, but a paraphrase of one of Eudoxus' ; the 
title of which too was Þawopeva : as might be collected from 


11 Julian, and August 25 Roman August 26 Julian. And this being 
asgumed to have been actually the case in the present instance, we con- 
nect these two dates, one of a lunar the other of a eolar eclipse, only 15 
days agunder, and both in the month of Auguet, and each proposed as a 
stated date of 8uch a phenomenon, with the two leading and principal 
eclipses of the fourth Sarus of the Egyptian cycle, August 11 and August 
26, B. C. 794. And this coincidence must do much to authorise the in- 
ference that this cycle of Sari must have been known in Italy; must have 
been used by Varro and Tarrutius, and by the learned in Italy, for its proper 
purposes: only that its epoch had been purposely assumed B. C. 794 with 
the 4th Sarus, not B. C. 848 with the 18t; one Sarus, but no more, be- 
youd the hietorical epoch, the epoch of the Olympiads, B. C. 776. And 
the two principal or leading eclipses in this cycle being always one of the 
moon, and one of the un, the former the prior one in the order of 8uc- 
cession, the latter the posterior, yet fifteen days only asunder one from the 
other; and both these falling in the first instance in August, one on Au- 
gust 11, the other on Auguet 26; we may perceive a reason in that fact 
why August 11 should have come to pass with the astrologers as the 
epoch of lunar eclipses ; and why August 26 (the date of the first ecliptic 
conjunction of the entire series too) should have been fixed upon as the stated 
date of a ©* g0lis et lunz 8acrum :*” which could never be so proper for any 
8tate of the relation between them, as that of the conjunction, nor of any 
conjunction but this primary ecliptic one, on which the entire series of 
smilar ecliptic conjunctions of later date would appear to depend. 


E De Republics, i. p. 17. Cf. De Divinatione, ii. 42, 87. 
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the following allusion of Heraclides of Pontus? : Ov yap 
n&wvaro Tdvra OeoNoyeiv Gonep "Aparos 1 Eidofos, 'Ihidda ypd- 
$ew Gn T@Ev ÞPawoperwv vrooThoduevos Eavry. But it ap- 
pears most plainly from the commentary of Hipparchus : 
"Apdrg...r1 yap Evd6fov ovvrafer xaraxoNouv0noas, GAN' ov rar 
iav taparnpyoas': which he proceeds to illustrate and confirm 
by various examples of the factk. And again!: Xwpts $> 
TOUT@v «at T0 xAtua TOD xoopor (ovupwras) To Evidte vroTivera 
6 "Aparos, kat yap 6 Eidofos & ro Entypapopevy 'Evonrpy TOY 
TpdTUKOv TEuveoVal now ores bore AGyov Exew TA TpNuara 
Tpos GAAmha Tov avrov ofov Exer TE E mpds T@ y : that is, the 
longest day was 15 hours long and the shortest night was 9; 
a proportion which, as it is often observed® by the commen- 
tators on Aratus, would swt both the parallel of the Helles- 
pont and that of Macedonia". 

Eudoxus then was the author of two astronomical works, 
one called "Evorrpoy, Mirror or Looking-glass; the other 
Þaiwgpeva, Appearances or Phanomena. This latter was 
made the foundation of Aratus' of the s8ame name : 'Avage- 
perau FE els Tov Evdofov 8 BiBXNia rept TEv pawoperor, ovupura 
xara Tdvra oxedov a\ATNos, TAv GAlywy oþ6Fpa. T0 ptv odv ev 
avrev Entypdperat *Evorrpov, To $& Erepov Þawbueva mpos TA 
Þawwdueva FE rhv Toljow ovvreraxev (8c. "Aparos®) &e. Re- 
peated quotations from one or other of these works occur in 
the commentary of Hipparchus, and in the words of Eudoxus 
himselfp. 

There was one circumstance of difference however between 
the sphere of Eudoxus, and that which Aratus has described 
im his Phenomena; viz. that Eudoxus had placed the car- 
dinal points xara pueoa of the 8igns or of the constellations ; 
he placed them «ar' apxds. IIpodiehnplo It mrparor, observes 
Hipparchus9, 6r« Thv d:a(pecy ro (whtarod rorhov 6 per "Aparos 
TeTolnTas aTO TAY TPOTKEU TE kat Lonpepwaer onuelwy Gpxdperos, 

h *AAAryopla: *Ounpucal, Opuscula Uranolog. 148 B-E. 
mythologica, p. 474- o Uranolog. 173 C. lib. i. cap. ii. 

i Uranolog. 172. E. lib. 1. cap. 1. P Ibid. lib. i. cap. ii. 173 D: 194 A- 

& Thid. 173 C-176 D-178 A-181 A. 176D: cap. iii. 176 E: 1977 C-D: cap. 


$944. v. 179 E: cap. x. 184 A: D : cap. xii. 
L Ibid. 177 E. 178 A. cf. Phenomena, 187 E: cap. xvii. 194 C: cap. xxi. 


497- and the scholia. 198 D : lib. ii. cap. in. 212 E-213B: 
m See Delambre, Astronomie Anc. cap. vi. 216 A-B: cap. xvi. 227 C-E. 
Liv. i. ch. x. 109. q Lib. ii. cap. iii. 211, E-212 A: 


n Cf. Achilles Tatius, Isagoge, $ 15. 212 C-E. 
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@oTE Tara Ta onueia Gpxas ear (wilev 6 dt Eidofos obrw 
dtypyras Gore Ta Elpyupeva onueia ptoa eva 76 pev rod Kapxlvou 
xal Tov Alyoxepw, T& $t rod Kpiov rat TEv XnA@ev. And again”: 
At&yw de @s T@v Tpontxev rat lonuepwer onpelwy ev Tails Gpyals 
T@v (wdiwv vrapyxovruov. e& puevrot ye Ta eElpnpeva onpeia rarh 
peoa Th (wha reirat, @s Eidofds þnyor, £,r.). Hence it is, 
that the 18? of Pisces is reckoned by Hipparchus the 3® of 
Aries according to Eudoxuss. 

The word {do 18 ambiguous, as Geminus observes*t : and 
may be understood either of the 8ign or of the constellation. 
But its proper and primary meaning is the figure (of an 
animal of some kind) which represented the sign. We agree 
with the inference of Petavius» from. these and similar 
passages ; that the constellations are to be understood in 
8uch allugions, not the 8igns 80 called: and consequently 
that the cardinal points m the sphere of Eudoxus were 80 laid 
down as to divide or bisect the zodiacal figures in each in- 
stance, not the 8igns called by the 8ame name. 

This pecular characteristic of his sphere is most clearly 
illustrated and authenticated by the following passages" : 
"Or: 8& EiSofos Ta@ TpomTixa onueia cart peoa Tt (wha rOnor 
dAov Totet dia Tourwv. CAcurepos be Core xurhos Cv & Oepwal 
TpoTat yivovrat. EoTL be Ev TOUTY T@ peoa Tod Kapxivov®.” Kai 
TdAw nol ©Tptros & eort xixhos Ev & al lonpeplar yivorras. 
tors &' Ev Tour Td Te TO) Kptod peon ral Ta TEv XnAGv. TErAapros 
dt Ev @ xeqyuepwal Tporal yivorras. Cort © ev TOUTY TA peon TOD 
Alyoxepw.” That is, the slstitial colure on the sphere in 
question passed through the middle of Cancer and the 
middle of Capricorn; the equinoctial colure through the 
middle of Aries and the middle of Chelz, or Libra. 

Now this was a very great anomaly in the time of Hippar- 
chus, when these s8ame colures were passing very nearly 
through the beginnings of these constellations respectively. 
"ExaveoTepovr F' Eri, he continues, $i& rovrwy anodidwow. nept 


r Lib. i. cap. xi. 185 B. the middle of the respective $igns. 
S j. cap. xii. 188 B. 'Ewclrep, he observes directly after, 
t Cap. i. 1 A. (214 E) 9 G@pxy Tov Kapxivov rar? ad- 
u Varie, ii. cap. iii. p. 72 $qq. cf. mTdy (ﬆc. Eidofov) cart peoov Cor! Tow 
Delambre, Astronomie Anc. Liv. 1. ch. T@v Aibuwy Swdexarnuoplove On the 
X. 13l. 8ame principle, he reckoned the 18* of 
w ji cap. i. 212 E-213 4A. Pisces to be the 3* of Aries, according 
x Hipparchus indeed himself appears to Eudoxus. This however, as we shall 
to have construed Eudoxus' words to ee, was not Eudoxus' real meaning. 
mean that his cardinal points fell in 
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yap T@v xohotpwy Acyopevwr Kixkov, of ypaqovrar Gia TAv TX 
xal dia T7@v Tpomix@r xal lonpepwer cnet, now ofirws © Ere 
pot F' los B' xixhot TEyvorres GNATmAovs Gixa ral mpos bplas Git 
T@v T6A@v Tod x6opov. Cori & Ev TOLTOLS GoTpa THE. a, 6 mo0s 
'6 Get pavepds Tod xdopor era T0 peoov Ths Gprrov xarh TAATOS* 
xal T0 Kapxlvov T0 peoov.” rai per oXlyov þyol "H re ovpa 
Tod vorlov ixOvos, xat 70 utoov ron Alyoxepe.”” tv It Trois Ecns 
now ©'Ev ro Erepy T@v $1GE T@v ToAWP Kixhwv xeiobai, ouv 
rois &\os ols Cfapidpetrat, ral Ta peaa TEv XKnAev care TAGTOS, 
«al Tov Kpod Ta vera cara T\dTos.” 

Astronomers have often had occasion to consider these 
statements; and they have commonly come to one conclu- 
gion concerning them ; viz. that the above description could 
not possibly represent the state of the sphere in Eudoxus' 
time, but might do 80 for a time 1000 years before his. 
Bailly repeatedly asserts!? that the sphere thus delineated 
would be true to the heavens for s0ome such time as B. C. 
1350, or B. C. 1358 : 1. e. for that state of the heavens which 
must have been laid down and represented on the sphere, at 
the epoch of the second Phoenix period, B. C. 1347. 

The number of years from B. C. 1347 to A. D. 1802 is 
3148. In this time precession would accumulate to 43? 46' 
58”-915; or 438? 477. The most critical of the criteria above 
enumerated 1s that which speaks of the solstitial colure as 
passing through the tail of the Piscis Australis, and through 
the middle of Capricornus. Delambre understood this of y 
Piscium ” ; the longitude of which in 1800 was 10s. 199.28:: 
499.28' east of the 8olstitial colure ; and therefore 52 41' more 
to the east than 43947". And this would 8et back the sphere 
of Eudoxus 409 years beyond the epoch of B. C. 1347; 1. e. 
much further back than the date of the second Phomnix 
period, though not so far back as that of the first. 

We do not 8e however on what principle it ought to be 
assumed that lis colure passed through y Piscium ; which is 
not a star on the tail, but at the beginning of the fin on the 
back. There are three stars in this constellation, « 0 n Piscis 
Australis, respectively ; of which y is the most easternly, « is 
the most westernly. And this star, « Piscis Australis, is 


y Astronomie Ancienne, Eclaircisse- Delambre, Astron. Anc. liv. 1. ch. x. 
mens, Livre vi. $ vi. 424: ix. & xviii. 106 $qq. 
490: { xxxvii. 510: $ xxxviii. 511. Cf. Zz Ibid. 1. p. 135. 
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actually near the tail: and to judge from its position, it 
would be altogether 8uch as might have been cut by the 
colure of Eudoxus in the manner 8uppoged by him. The 
longitude of this star, A. D. 1690®, was 10s. 129 54' 28”; and 
A. D. 1802, according to our Tables, it would be 19 33' 27”-788 
greater ; 1. e. 10s. 14* 27' 55".788: or 449 27” 55”-788 east of 
the 8olstitial colure. And this differs 80 little from the pre- 
cession, accumulated between B. C. 1347 and A. D. 1802, 
439 47”, that every one must admit, if this star, A. D. 1802, 
stood 44* 27' 56” east of the solstitial colure, B. C. 1347 it 
might have 8tood on that colure itself. It is easy to see too, 
from the globe, that the colure which passed through « Piscis 
Australis at a given time must also have passed through the 
muddle of Capricorn (the constellation 80 called, not the 
8ign) at the same time. Nor is there any difficulty in 
verifying the whole of the description of Eadoxus, relating 
to each of the colures, both the solstitial and the equinoctial, 
by means of this 8ame sphere of the epoch of B. C. 1347 ; 
with quite as much exactness as can reasonably be expected. 
We conclude therefore that the sphere described by Eudoxus 
was actually this of the epoch of B. C. 1347 +. 

The colures being great circles which pass through the 
tropical and the equinoctial points as well as the poles; it is 1m- 
possible that they should ever pass through any but the first 
degrees of the proper s:9gns. The colures, with respect to the 
tropical or moveable sphere, could never occupy any but one 


* The sphere ascribed to Empedocles, (Fabricius Bibl. Greca, tom. i. 
P- 47S. lib. ii. cap. xii.) was most probably the sphere of B. C. 847. At least 
in that sphere the summer solstice was placed in the middle of Cancer : 
v. 16. 

bMeoos de Gepvais ev Tporaio: Kapruvos 
© Ardupeoy Eveplev TpooOiav xeirai robav. 

The middle star of Cancer being assumed to be 8 Caneri, the Agellus 
Australis, its longitude in 1690, according to Flamsteed, was 124® 23' 40”; 
and therefore, A. D. 1802, 1252 57 8”. The precesson, from B. C. 847 
to A.D. 1802, being assumed at 362 49' 44”, the longitude of this star, B. C. 
847, would be 899 7 24” : i.e. it must have 8tood as nearly as possible on 
the 80lstitial colure. 


« Flamsteed, opp. iii. Catalogus Brit. b Legitur ucoas. 
P. 36. Delambre, Astron. Anc. tome ii. c Legitur J:30uocs. 
Pp. 283. liv. iv. ch. vii. 
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poſition. It would be absurd therefore to suppose Eudoxus 
to have 8poken of their passing through the middle of Cancer 
or the middle of Capricorn, or through the middle of Aries or 
the middle of Chelz, in the sense of the 8igns. But with re- 
8pect to a fixed and immoveable sphere, like that of Mazza- 
roth, the case would be very different. As referred to that, 
the colures would be liable to vecupy any conceivable posi- 
tion : as many as the equinoctial or tropical points themselves. 
This distinction however of the moveable and the immove- 
able 8phere of antiquity never yet having been known to the 
learned; it is incredible that there should have been 80 much 
difference of opinion concerning the right construction of 
Eudoxus' language in the above descriptions of his 8phere. 
What could possibly be meant by the equinoctial colures” 
passing through the middle of Aries, or by the solstitial 
colures” passing through the middle of Cancer ; but one of 
two things? the middle of the signs 80 called of the im- 
moveable sphere, or the middle of the constellations 80 called 
of the tropical s8phere? The third hypothesis, the middle of 
the 81gns 80 called of the moveable sphere, is excluded by 
the nature of the case: for the colures, under no circum- 
stances, could pass through the middle of them. And no- 
thing having hitherto been known by learned men of the 
Signs of the immoveable sphere; what ought they to have 
gupposed Eudoxus to mean, but the constellations of the 
moveable sphere ? 

Besides this, (as every scholar, and every astronomer must 
allow,) though s8uch language as Ta ueoa rod Kpod, ra peoa 
T@v XnA@v, T0 peoov ToV Kapxlvov, Ta pueoa Tod Alyorepw, TO 
peEoov Tod Alyoxepw, might be very proper to describe and par- 
ticularize the intersection of such circles as the colures with 
the zodiacal figures ; it would not be proper to describe and 
Specify the points of their intersection with the 8zgns. Ta 
peEoa Tod Kpiod, the middle parts of the Ram, and 76 peoov 
Tov Kapxivov, the middle part of the Crab, would be proper 
enough for the middle part of the zodiacal figure 80 called ; 
but not for the 15th degree of Aries the s8ign, or the 15th 
degree of Cancer the 8ign. Is it not evident too that 70 
peEoov Tod Kapx(vov, in one of these instances, must mean just 
the 8ame thing in reference to that, as 70 peoov Ths Aprrov In 
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reference to that? And if this last means a constellation, 
80 must the former do likewise. What can be intended by 
Ta jeoa T@v XmA@v kara TAdTOS, OF ToD Kpiod Ta vaora rarh 
T\dros, but the constellations 80 called? What astronomer, 
ancient or modern, ever 8poke of roy Kpiod ra v@ra, in the 
8ense of the 8ign ? 

We are entirely therefore of the opinion of those learned 
men, who have collected from Eudoxus' description of his 
own sphere, that the cardinal points in it bisected the 
constellations, not the 8igns called by the 8ame names ; 
passed through them at least somewhere about the middle : 
for it 1s not necessary to 8uppose that they must have bi- 
8ected them critically in every instance. It follows that the 
8phere which he described must have been that of B. C. 
1347 ; and the most critical proof of that fact, as we have 
observed, is the relation of his 80lstitial colure to « Piscis 
Australis, the 8tar in the tail of the 8outhern figh—which 
B. C. 1347 must have been standing as nearly as possible on 
that very colure. 

It is clear from his description, that the names of the 
8Igns, of the zodia, and of the constellations, and the figures 
too corresponding to each, were all in existence and all laid 
down on the sphere which he described. At first sight, this 
may appear a difficulty : particularly when we reflect that 
names were given to the signs first only in B. C. 1347, and 
that zodiacal figures were represented on the sphere first 
only in B. C. 848 or 847. But it is really no difficulty. 
Nothing was easer than to transfer the figures, correspond- 
ing to the names imposed in B. C. 1347, from the 8phere of 
B. C. 848 or 847 (when they too were first delineated upon 
it,) to the 8phere of B. C.1347 ; to which such figures would 
appear to belong, as well as the names which denoted them, 
from the first. And we may take it for granted that the 
Egyptians would do this : and would delineate the sphere of 
B. C. 1347 with the zodia as much as that of B. C. 847. 

And here we cannot but notice the following coincidence : 
viz. That had such zodiacal figures been actually represented 
on the sphere in B. C. 1347, when names were first given to 
the 8igns, proportionally to the manner in which they were 
actually laid down thereon in B. C. 848 or 847 ; that is, with 
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due allowance for the precession from B. C. 1347 to B. C. 
847 ; then the relation of the zodia to the cardinal points 
would have been 8uch that they must have been bisected by 
them. B. C. 847 the zodia were laid down in the 23 degrees 
of the tropical sphere ; agreeably to which distinction, B. C. 
1347, 500 years before, they must have been laid down in 
the 16th degrees. Thus the zodion of the Ram, which B. C. 
847, was graduated from 358?, B. C.1347 would have been 80 
from 346*. Consequently the equinoctial colure, in 0? O' 0”, 
would have passed through the middle of the Ram at that 
time ; as Eudoxus' description 8upposes it to have done. 

We think therefore it may very probably be inferred from 
all these facts that, when Eudoxus was among the Egyptians, 
B. C. 398 and B. C. 397, they communicated to him neither 
the original draught of the sphere, of the date of B. C. 1847, 
nor the last, of the date of B. C. 848 or 847, but the inter- 
mediate one, of the date of B. C. 1347; to which not only 
the names of the signs, properly belonging to it, but the 
zodiacal figures, and the rest of the constellated figures, 
which properly belonged only to the sphere of B. C. 847, 
had been purposely transferred—and in s8uch a manner as to 
be true of that epoch, but not of the time of Eudoxus. That 
they must have deceived him therefore, we cannot doubt ; 
and yet not by a sphere which was absolutely false, only by 
one which was relatively 80: by a sphere which was not false 
for the epoch of B. C.1347, but only for Eudoxus' own time ; 
a thousand years later. It is agreed that Eudoxus himself was 
no observer ; and therefore that he was not likely to find out 
the deception which was practised upon him. 

And with regard to the motives which might have induced 
the Egyptians to pass off an obsolete and antiquated sphere 
upon him ; we may easily conceive that they would not 
communicate either to him, or to any other stranger who 
came among them, the original sphere of B. C. 1847 —lest 
that should have betrayed the secret of their own fabulous 
chronology ; and they might not choose to make him ac- 
quainted with that of B. C. 848 or 847, which embodied their 
last improvements, lest it should make their own knowledge 
on s8uch points too promiscuous and cheap. It did not suit 
their purpose to reveal the true system of their administra- 
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tion of the sphere to 80 curious and inquisitive and intelligent 
a people as the Greeks; towards whom they appear to have 
conducted themselves, on all occasions, with more shyness 
and more reserve, than towards any strangers who visited 
them besides. Be this as it may; the fact itself appears to 
be certain, that they must have imposed on Eudoxus with 
an obsolete sphere; a sphere 1000 years too old; a sphere 
probably agreeing in all respects to that of B. C. 848, except 
in the time to which it professed to be adapted ; the sphere 
of B. C. 1347 purposely brought down to B. C. 398, in the 
form externally of that of B. C. 848: which Eudoxus never- 
theless 8eems to have received without any suspicion or dis- 
trust; and to have taken with him into Greece, and to have 
described both in his *E»orrpoy and in his Þauw6pera ®. 


* We have at length, with the blessing of God on our labours, accom- 
plished the principal task which we have hitherto undertaken to perform ; 
vis. to the best of our ability to give a natural, consistent, and satisfactory 
explanation of that which has always been considered hitherto the most 
mysterious and inexplicable of the cycles of antiquity—the Phcenix cycle 
of ancient Egypt. Whether the account itself is actually of this descrip- 
tion, we leave to the judgment of our readers : but even should they be of 
opinion that it is, and even that it leaves nothing to be desired for its com- 
pleteness; 8till we must remind them of the observation which we made 
at the commencement of our inquiries into it, that nothing of this kind 
ever could have been digcovered, or ever could have been explained, with- 
out a previous knowledge of the primitive calendar. The 8uccess of our 
inquiries therefore is ultimately resolvable into the mysterious Providence 
which, after permitting this calendar to be 80 long lost and forgotten, has 
permitted it also, in its own time and in its own way, and for its own wise 
ends and purposes, to be brought to light again and recovered at last. 
Let the reader unite with us to acknowledge and confess the finger of God, 
as in all the dispensations of this Providence, $0 especially in that which 
concerns the whole course of time from first to last. Let us render to 
him the entire glory and praise of every discovery which we appear to have 
made : let us impute nothing to ourselves, but ascribe every thing to him. 
Let us only derive comfort to our own 8ouls, and confirmation for our 
common faith, from the unexpected light which these discoveries are found 
to reflect on the truth of those holy writings upon which we rest all our 
convictions, and from which we draw all our consolations ; and especially on 
that of the ancient Scriptures, the most abused and misrepresented, and the 
most perverted from their plain and obvious meaning, of any part of the 
word of inspiration itself, not indeed by the philosophy, but by the doz- 
os0phy and by the morosophy of the present age; by the pseudo-rational- 
ism, by the peeudo-learning, by the pseudo-criticism, and in particular by 
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the peeudo-chronology and the falsely so called ancient history, of our own 
day. 

The Phoenix cycle was confessedly the oldest and the most interesting 
of all, which we have yet considered. It may now be regarded as the 
most important: as bound up indissolubly with the eubetantiation of 
truths which men can neither overlook, except by deliberately shutting 
their eyes against the light; nor wilfully refuse to believe, except at the 
peril of their own gouls. Long as we have dwelt upon it, we have not yet 
done with it; nor have we pointed out all the uses to which it is 8ub- 
8ervient. And though the chief of these is unquestionably the testimony 
which it bears to the true chronology of the present system of things, and 
to its absolute identity with that of the Hebrew Bible; yet it is calculated 
also to render an essential service to astronomy; by establighing a very nice 
and curious, as well as important point, hitherto undetermined, the true 
mean length of the natural solar or tropical year. 

It will probably have occurred to the reader to observe that often as we 
have had occasion in the preceding dissertation to refer to the phenomena 
of the natural year, and to make use of 8ome s8tandard of that year for 
their explanation, we have always made use of the standard of our own 
Fasti, as if that were the mean standard of all past time, the standard 
adopted and sanctioned by the authors of the Phcenix period itself. 'That 
we have done this is true; and yet we have as8igned no reason why we 
have done it : we have no where $tated on what grounds we have done it, 
or by what right we considered ourselves at liberty to take that for granted 
which evidently required to be proved. 

We have not thought proper to stop in the course of the preceding dis- 
cussions to anticipate or to answer this objection ; because we were aware 
that the course of our inquiries themselves, and the various facts which 
they would be found to bring to light, would supply the best anewer to it 
at last. 

The result of these inquiries has been to establish the following facts : 
i. That the Phoenix cycle was one of 500 years. ii. That into this cycle a 
lunar, a 8olar, and a Julian element of the reckoning of annual time en- 
tered alike; 80 that the cycle itself was one of 500 years of mean lunar 
time, 5oo years of mean 80lar or natural, and 500 years of mean Julian, at 
once. wii. That these lunar and solar and Julian elements were aszumed 
to be 80 related to each other, that mean lunar time fell back in this 
cycle on mean natural at the same rate as mean natural on mean Julian. 
iv. That the particular rate of this recession in each instance was 3d. 21h. 
of mean &olar time in one cycle of goo years, twice as much in two, and 
80 ON ; 80 that in eight cycles, or 4000 years, the recession of natural solar 
time on mean Julian in particular would amount to 31 days exactly. 

These facts appear to us to have been established on competent evidence 
of their truth ; nor do we think that they can be disproved. 

What then is the necessary inference from 8uch facts? The standard 
of the mean Julian year is invariable. It can be neither more nor less 
than 365d. 6h. of mean 80lar time. Five hundred years of this standard 
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must contain neither more nor less than 182 625 mean solar days; and 
182 625 8uch days, diminished by 3d. 21h. of mean svlar time, can contain 
neither more nor less than 182 621d. 3h. of mean solar time also: and 
182 621d. 3h. of mean &olar time, distributed equally among $oo natural 
years, can give neither more nor less than 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. os. and 24 th. 
of mean s8olar time to each. It follows that the standard of the mean natural 
year, which entered the Phcenix period, must have been this of 365d. 5 h. 
48 m. 508. 24 th. of mean 8olar time exactly. The difference of one mean 
natural year of the Phoenix standard and of one mean Julian year must 
have been 11m.98. 36th. and no more, perpetually. Now this is the 
standard, and this is the difference, of our own Fasti. We were well aware 
that the analysis of the cycle would lead to this conclusion, and would 
force this conviction at last on every unprejudiced reader ; viz. that the 
mean natural year of our own Fasti, and that of this period, must have 
been absolutely the same. We might till appeal to other proofs of the 
8ame fact; but after this one, we consider any more to be superfluous. 

The mean length of the natural solar or tropical year is one of those 
problems of astronomy which has been for the longest time of any in the 
course and process of 8olution; and notwithstanding has never yet been 
8olved : and, if it is to be determined at last by observation only, will pro- 
bably never be solved by human observation at all. It is not the least 
gurpriging and curious discovery which the analysis of the Phenix cycle 
brings to light, that the mean natural standard of that period was abso- 
lutely the same with that of our Fasti. It is a very obvious question, In 
what manner is this coincidence to be explained ? or, How came the Egyp- 
tians, the contemporaries of the rise of the Phoenix cycle, to fix on the 
standard of our Fasti for the use of their particular cycle ? 

We do not hesitate to declare it to be our opinion that the adoption of 
this particular standard was not the result of observation. Observation, 
not even with all the advantages of instruments unknown to antiquity, 80 
various and 80 perfect of their kind, has never yet been able to determine 
the standard in question. On what then did it rest, if not upon observa- 
tion? We answer, in all probability upon authority, upon prescription, 
upon tradition. It was the 8tandard handed down from the antediluvian 
to the postdiluvian world. It required but $goo years to carry us back 
from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle to the flood; and one survivor of the 
flood, and consequently of the antediluvian world, the patriarch Shem, (if 
not two more, the patriarchs Ham and Japhet,) was till living at the 
epoch of that cycle. It is but a step back from Shem and Noah to 
Lamech and Adam: and the traditionary astronomy of the postdiluvian 
world is connected at once not only with that of the antediluvian world, 
but also with that of the beginning of things. It would not be surprising 
therefore that a standard handed down by a tradition like this, and recom- 
mended and sanctioned by an authority like this, should have been im- 
plicitly received and recognised by the authors of the Phoenix cycle. 'The 
question however which it naturally suggests goes much further than 
this: and the true point for the most serious consideration of men of 
VOL. IV. L 
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gcience is whether the traditionary standard of the mean natural year, 
recognised by the antediluvian and by the postdiluvian world alike, on 
the ground of prescription and authority only, but of such prescription and 
of 8uch authority as this, must not have been the true mean standard of 
the natural year itself: for it would be easy to shew that, if we went back 
to the ultimate origin of suvch a prescription, it could be found in 
nothing but the knowledge which must have been directly communicated 
to the minds of our first parents by their Creator himself. 

There ts 8uch a thing as the mean 8tandard of the natural tropical year; 
and there always has been : whether astronomers have yet 8ucceeded in 
discovering i or not. It is agreed that the mean motion of the earth in 
its orbit is invariable. The axis major of the solar orbit is invariable : 
and while that is the cage, the mean time of describing this orbit, (whica 
is in fact the mean motion of the sun (or of the earth) in this orbit,) must 
be invariable also. It is true that by virtue of the precession, or rather of 
the constant recesgion of the cardinal points in the plane and in the circle 
of the ecliptic, every natural year appears to come to an end and to be 
renewed 800ner than the year before it ; but it is only in appearance. The 
natural year does not fall back on itself; only on s8ome fixed point ts 
which it is constantly referred, one year after another perpetually. It 
retreats on the circle of the ecliptic annually more and more; and its 
cardinal points retreat with it, preserving the same relations to each other 
and to the whole notwithstanding. 

It appears to be agreed among astronomers that the wt kind of year 
which is abgolutely unchangeable is the mean sidereal year. Its invaria- 
bility is a necessary consequence of the invariability of other things ; 
which can never be other than they are, while the laws of the 8olar s8ystem 
remain what they are at present too. It must be evident however that, 
were there no such effect as precession every year, the mean tropical year 
would be the same thing with the mean sidereal perpetually. It is pre- 
cession which makes the difference between them. The mean tropical 
year + the mean precession is the mean sidereal year; and the mean side- 
real year— the mean precession is the mean tropical. It follows that the 
ultimate standard of reference even to the mean tropical year must be the 
mean 8idereal. 'The tropical year may be considered as circulating in and 
upon the sidereal; at stated times coinciding with it, and at other times 
differing from it. It is most natural to suppose that they must some 
time or other have begun together; and under 8uch circumstances too, 
that the first point of the mean tropical year must have been the first of 
the mean sidereal also, and vice versa : in which cage the mean tropical 
year might be regarded ever after as a variable 8idereal year, and the mean 
8idereal as a fized tropical year. 

The equable year circulates perpetually round the mean Julian. It has 
its proper cycle of restitution, 1460 mean Julian years and 1461 equable. 
It circulates also round the mean natural; and it has a simnilar cycle of 
restitution in that. There is a similar cycle of restitution of the mean 
tropical year in the mean sidereal. Nor is it difficult to define its limits. 
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It is the length of time in which the arc of precession accumulates to 360*; 

or in which the cardinal points, in their annual motion backwards, de- 

scribe the entire cycle of the ecliptic from any given point to the same 

point again. Let this time be assumed to be N years. Then in these N 

years there will be N mean sidereal years and N + x mean tropical years : 

and the question is only, Among the various standards of the mean natu- 

ral and of the mean sidereal year, which are or which have been assumed, 

which are the most competent to answer to these relations the most ex- 

actly? We have already pointed out® 8ome remarkable properties of our 

mean 8tandard of the natural year, which appeared to designate it preemi- 

nently as the mean 8tandard of natural annual time in constant conjunc- 

tion with mean Julian : let us 8e what peculiarities it exhibits in constant 

connection with mean sidereal. 

i. 25885 natural years of this standard contain 9,454,295 days, 15 h. 
23 m. 248. of mean solar time. 

d. h. m. 

6000 x 4 or 24000=8,765,814 o © 

Io000= 365242 6 © 

800= 292 193 19 12 

8= 29219 9 7 12 

g= 1826 5 4 12 


25885 =9 454 295 15 23 24 


00 0©oO 


1. If we divide 
9 454 295 d. 15h. 23m. 248. 
by 25 884 
the quotient is 365d. 6h. 9m. 98-567 454 798 331; i.e. it is the mean 
8idereal year, adapted to this standard of the mean natural. It is the side- 
real year which we have ourselves obtained in our Introduction, after a 
different manner from this, yet with the same result. It is Mr. Baily's 
standard of the mean sidereal year, 
365 d. 6h. gm. 98-6 

or but inappreciably different from it. It follows that 25884 mean sidereal 
years of this standard must be exactly equal to 25885 mean tropical of the 
other standard ; and that neither of them can contain a particle of mean 
80lar time more or less than the other. 

wi. If we divide 360 degrees by 25884, the quotient is 

50'-069 541 029 207 232 267. 

It follows that the arc of precession, which makes the whole difference 
every year between the mean tropical year of this standard and the mean 
8idereal, is 50-069 541 029 207 232 267; and that in 25884 years of the 
one 8tandard, and in 25885 years of the other, it accumulates to 360 de- 
grees, or to one cycle of the ecliptic exactly. 

In like manner, if we divide 24 hours, or 86 400 seconds, of mean side- 
real time by 25884, the quotient is 38-337 969 401 947 148 817 8: and 


a Dissertation ix. ch. i. 8ect. viii. vol. ii. 30. 
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this is the mean annual increment in right ascension, (in the genge of mean 
gidereal time,) corresponding to the mean annual increase of the are of 
precession or of mean longitude; and it accumulates to one complete 
cycle of the diurnal rotation, exactly in the game length of time as the 
other to one complete annual cycle of the ecliptic. 

iv. It is capable of demonstration also that the mean natural year of 
this standard is of the same denomination perpetually, whether in mean 
solar or in mean sidereal time, mutatis mufandts only : 1. e. this tropical 
* year will contain 365d. 5h. 48m. $08. 24 th., or 365 d-24225 of mean 
golar time, and 366d. 5h. 48m. 508. 24th. or 366 d-24225 of mean 
sidereal time, perpetually. And this too was perhaps no more than was to 
be expected @ priori. The true unit of time, in the sense of the absolute 
measure of duration, is the diurnal rotation ; that is, the revolution of the 
earth about its own axis, the mean sidereal day : but the true unit of time 
for the purposes of human or 8ocial existence is the noctidiurnal cycle; 
i.e. the mean 8olar day. It was to be expected that these should meet, and 
be comprehended perpetually in some third term; which it thus appears is 
the natural unit of mean annual time; the mean tropical year of this 
standard, but of this, as it seems, only. 

It follows too that this mean natural year, in mean solar time, divided by 
the same, in mean sidereal time, will give the absolute length of the mean 
8idereal day in terms of the mean solar day, at once; and without any in- 
termediate process : and that, whether we as8ume one year of this kind, 
or any number of 8uch years, for the purpose of obtaining it. For whe- 
ther we divide . 

365d-24225 = one tropical year in mean solar time, 

by 366d-24225= one tropical year in mean sidereal time, 
or 9454 295d -64125 = 25885 mean tropical years in mean solar time, 
by 9480 180d. 64125=25885 mean tropical years in mean sidereal time, 
the quotient is the same, 

od- 997 269 566 796 293 983, 

or 23h. 56m. 48.090 571 199 800 131 2; 

i. e. the mean sidereal day, in terms of the mean s8olar day : more exactly 
perhaps than it was ever obtained in any other way. 

We recommend these coincidences to the congideration of astronomers ; - 
especially of such as are Christians as well as astronomers, and have as 
great a respect for the truths of the Bible as for the truths of ecience : 
though indeed between the truths of science and the truths of the Bible 
there never was nor ever will be any inconsistency. 
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DISSERTATION XVI. 
On the Mneuis cycle of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I.—Testimonies of antiquity to the Mneuis. 


1. MyeiisÞ : *Ovopa ropiov Oeod Alyuariov—Tavry I (8. rh 
oe\mun) Tov "Amw Tov Body $1 MEyw Atyorrior TpEovort, TOv BE 
Myevuw To m\lgp —Amsl: ....Todrov Alyonrw: oehnpy TG, 
al lepos 1v 6de 6 Bods Ths oe\mvys, wonep 6 Mvebis Tov mAlov. 

n. Ta 8 yuwdueva Tept Tov *Amw Tov &v Meppe, rat Tov 
Myevev Tov Cv HAtounoAe, ral T& Tept Tov Tpdyov TOv Ev Mev- 
dyre©, tpos de Toros TOv xpoxdderhov TOY ev Th Molpibos Alpoy®, 
«at TOv ACovTa TOv Tpepopevov Ev Th Aedvrwv TOXeL®, kat TOANG 
Toad) Erepa, dtyynoacbat jpty evxepts, kmayyelnavra Fe mioTe- 
07var Tape Tois ph TEOeauevors dUorxoNov. TATA Yap ev Lepols 
pEv TeEpeBoots Tpeperai, Oepantevouot © avra ToANot TAY AfioNG- 
yov av8p@v, Tpopis didovres Tas moAvreneardras, K, T.A.f 
m. 'O $& ev *HAtovnoXet Tpepdpevos Bobs, Ov Mveviy rakodouw, 
'Ooipidos IE Tepor, Evicr BE kat Tod "Amnidos Tarepa, vopicouot, 
peas Cort, rai devrepas Exet Tas puerh Tov AnwvE—Olvor de of 
&v Th HAtovno\ke TY@vres Tov Oeov®, «, 7. M. 

iv. Avrov $ «at 4 BovBaoTros T6\s, rat 6 BovBaorirnhs vous, 
xal vTEp aro 6 HAtounoAltTys vous. Evravla I eorw 1 Tov 
*HAtov T0As Ent xwparos GfLONGyOU KEYED, TO Lepoy Exouvoa TOY 
JAlov, kat Tov Bodv Toy Mvedw ev onks Twi Tpepopevor, 6s map 
avrots vevouuoTa Oeds boTep rat Ev Meet 6 * Ants). 

v. *HAip pe yap cat oe\muy Bods aviepwoar. GAN 6 ye mAlwp 
Gvaxetuevos Cv *HAlov Te kahovuevos Mvents Bob EoTL peyt- 


b Suidas. Also Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. 1. $ 48. 

© Theodoret, Grecorum Aﬀ. Cur. p. 111 : $19. p. 103: $41. p. 109. 
1. $& 46. p. 124. & Plutarch, De Iside et Oriride, 

d Suidas. XxxXiil. 

e Cf. Strabo, xvii. cap. i. h Ibid. vi. 


f Diodorus Sic. i. 84: cf. 21. 88. i Strabo, xvii. i. 
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oTos, o$6dea peas, pdnoTa Gt kat 6 Thos 6 TOAVS pEAGIPEL TA 

GvOpwTea owpara. Exe FE Thv ovpay Tape Tous ENNovs Bobs, ral 

T0 Tav o@pa Gvdrpixov, rabamEp 0 TjAos TOY evarriov TE TONE 
| Totetrae dpopor Tos TE Gpxers peyloTous, Eneidtnep 6 Tept Ta 
| appodioia Tuepos yiverart vno Ocopornros, © Te thnos oTeppaivew 
| Aeyerat Thv vow, 
| vi. *AAN' &ye dF perdByb. þaln iv 6 XGyos, rat oox Tmnov pa 
Ala onde put Tov Cv are AGyov (reason, rational principle, 
unless the text is to be corrected by Adxov) ade, GANG Mvenu 
Bodv, xat Todrov Alytrrur Nov aoly Lepor, Enet Tov ye *Amw 
ava0nua eivai oehnvy XeEyovou. Ihiov de Gpa ral TouTp yVapio pa 
es T0 etvai pre «(Pdykov jprjre pv voOov GEAAG lov Tp Oep TE 
Tpoeipmuevy paw Alyvnru. rat vnep Toe Epet GhNos* Op Ge 
nxovoa AGyov Alyinriov &s Bdoavor Todde To Taupo rat E\eyxov 
Elre eoTl oTopas «peirrovos eElre ph, Todrov Eimetv Coe). 


SecTION II.—Observations on the preceding testimomes. 


These testimonies are competent to prove that, besides 
| the Apis, there was another bull in Egypt, generally ac- 
| | knowledged and worshipped as divine; that the name of 
this, according to the Greek form of the proper Egyptian 
appellation for it, was Mneuis ; that it was considered to be 
8acred to the 8un, as the Apis was to the moon ; and that it 
was kept in Heliopolis, as the Apis was in Memphis. It 
may be inferred too that if this bull was sacred to the 8un, 
and the Apis as much to the moon as to the sun, then this 
bull must have been the older of the two; because the 8olar 
calendar was much older in Egypt than the lunar in the 
8ense of the Apis cycle. And this is still more reasonably 
to be inferred from the fact mentioned by Plutarch, that in 
the opinion of some of the Egyptians, (and these, as we shall 
see, must have been the best informed among them,) even 
the Apis was the 8on of the Mneuis. If 80, it must have 
been younger at least than the Mneuis. 
It is of little importance therefore to this particular ques- 
tion, that no allusion to the Mneuis, either by name or in 
any other way, occurs in Herodotus. We cannot necessarily 
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k Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Preep. He proceeds to relate in what manner 
Evang. iii. xiii. & 1. p. 252. Bocchoris, king of Egypt, put the divi- 
| Xlian, De Natura Anim. xi. 11. nity of this bull to the test. 
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infer from this silence, that he could not have heard of the 
existence of 8uch a s8acred Bull. It does not appear that he 
would have mentioned even the Apis, if the course of the 
history had not obliged him to do 80. There cannot be any 
doubt that the Mneuis was much older in Egypt than the 
Apis; and was always esteemed divine in that country. The 
monuments indeed date the deification of the Apis, the 
Mneuis, and the Goat, all at once, and under the 8econd of 
their dynasties : but the authority of the monuments passes 
with us for nothing. The antiquity of the Apis cycle is de- 
cigive of that of the Apis, as the representative of the cycle: 
and as the former is not older than B. C. 9738, $0 neither can 
the latter be. But the Mneuis was older than the Exodus. 
Mneues is mentioned by Diodorus ® as the most ancient of 
the legislators of Egypt. He enumerates Sasyches, Seso0s1s, 
Bocchoris, Amasis, and Darius Hystaspis, among those legis- 
lators after Mneues ; but he mentions none before him. And 
though we could not necessarily infer from this fact, that 
there ever was 8uch a person as Mneues among the Egyp- 
tians, or ever 8uch a legislator; it is demonstrative of the 
antiquity or of the 8upposed antiquity of the name of Mneues 
at least : and between Mneues and Mnews, considered merely 
as names, the difference is only accidental. Nor would it be 
any thing extraordinary that the oldest of the 8acred bulls 
of the Egyptians, particularly as a person and as divine, 
Should have been traditionally represented as the oldest of 
their legislators also. 

The 8olar year being 80 much more ancient in Egypt than 
the lunar in the sense of the Apis cycle at least; the sun was 
more likely to become the first object of worship in Egypt 
than the moon: and consequently the consecration of the 
Bull to the 8un to precede that of the same or of any other 
animal to the moon. It is agreed that the Mneuis was 80 
consecrated to the s8un; and exclusively to the 8un: in no 
8ense to the moon as well as to the 8un. It is agreed, in like 
manner, that the Apis was consecrated to the moon, but not 
exclusively 80; not more to the moon than to the 8un: the 
true reason of which community of relation to both was that 
it was the representative of a lunzsolar cycle; of a lunar in 
m j. 94: c>. 93. 
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conjunction with a 80lar, or of a 80lar in conjunction with a 
lunar, calendar. This lunar and solar Bull then could have 
no existence before the conjunction of the lunar and the 
80lar calendar in the form of the Apis cycle. But the 8olar 
Bull, the Bull sacred to the s8un without any smilar relation 
to the moon, must be older than this lunzsolar year in the 
Shape of the Apis cycle; and therefore than the Apis, the re- 
presentative of such a year. Its antiquity must go back to 
a time when there was yet no 8uch lunar and solar year in 
conjunction in Egypt, as that which was represented hy the 
Apis; and yet when there was the 8ame 8olar year as ever: 
when consequently 8uch an animal as the Bull might be con- 
secrated to the gun, but not yet to the moon as well as to 
the 8un. 

We have already had occasion to draw the attention of our 
readers to the fact * that, at the time of the separation of the 
two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, in the reign of Rehoboam 
the 8on and successor of Solomon, there must have been two 
8acred bulls in Egypt; one of them the Apis, the other the 
Mnews : while at the time of the Exodus there must have 
been only one—which no one could hesitate to 8ay might 
have been the Mneuis, but could not have been the Apis. 
And thus, while the historical existence of the Apis could not 
be traced beyond the reign of Shishak in Egypt, of Jeroboam 
the First in Israel, and of Rehoboam in Judah; that of the 
Mneuis would admit of being attested and authenticated, by 
contemporary evidence of the most unexceptionable kind, as 
far back as the Exodus. And unless it could be s8upposed 
that the worship of the Mneuis had only just been intro- 
duced into Egypt before the Exodus; its existence at the 
time of the Exodus, and the estimation in which it was held 
at that time, would be proof that its real antiquity, and its 
first recognition as divine, in Egypt must have been older 
than the Exodus at least : and probably much older too. 


Section Il. —On the Mneuts period ; and on the means of 
ascertaining tt. 
It cannot however be demied that from the time of the in- 
troduction of the worship of the Apis into Egypt, though the 


n Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. viii. vol. ii. 528. 
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Mneuis never ceased to be considered and treated as divine, 
it fell into comparative obscurity; the Apis became the more 
ulustrious and better known of the two, 80 as almost to 
eclipse the Mnewis, and to cause it to be overlooked by the 
strangers who visited Egypt : of which there cannot be a 
better proof than the list of testimonies which we have begun 
with producing to the existence and worship, and to the 
other particulars of the history, of this one 8acred animal of 
the Egyptians, compared with the number, minuteness, and 
circumstantiality of the swmilar testimonies which we pre- 
mised to our Dissertation on the Apis cycle. Various reasons 
might probably be as8igned to account for this distinction ; 
but the principal one appears to have been that the deifica- 
tion and worship of the Apis was associated from the first 
with Memphis, that of the Mneuis with Heliopolis : the Apis 
was the tutelary genius and patron of Memphis, the Mnews 
of Helhopolis. And whatsoever might be the 8uperior anti- 
quity of Heliopolis, and whatsoever its ancient dignity and 
importance, there can be no question that from B. C. 973 
downwards, (1. e. from the date of the Apis cycle,) Memphis 
became much the more considerable of the two ; and except- 
ing Thebes or Diospolis, which alone, in point of grandeur 
and population and wealth and importance, was still qualified 
to contest the palm of precedence with Memphis, 1t was pro- 
bably the most considerable city in all Egypt. It is not 
gurprising that the fame and celebrity of the patron of He- 
hopolis 8hould s8ympathize with the fortunes of its own city ; 
and in proportion as Heliopolis was eclipsed by the 8uperior 
renown of Memphis, that the credit of the Mneuis also 
should be superseded by that of the Apis, in the estimation 
of s8trangers at least: for it is certain that among the Egyp- 
tians themselves even the Mneuis never ceased to be esteemed 
and treated as divine. 

It is a consequence howeyer of this comparative obscurity 
of the Mneuis, that we are left to conjecture on many points 
connected with the history of this Bull, about which we 
have had the benefit of positive testimony, to inform and di- 
rect our inquiries concerning that of the Apis. We have no 
doubt that there was a proper Mneuis cycle, as well as a 
proper Apis one; and that this cycle had its proper period. 
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And though, that there was actually such a cycle among the 
Egyptians at all, much less what was its actual measure, is 
not known from the express testimony of any of the ancients; 
Still we are not without the means of determining it, if not 
with absolute certainty, yet with an high degree of proba- 
bility. 

Now the first clue to the discovery of this cycle, and of its 
peculiar period, is put into our hands by the mention of a 
particular period of the Egyptians, which occurs both on the 
other monuments and on the Rosetta 8tone ; though it has 
aever yet been explained. We shall proceed to notice the tes- 
timony of the latter to this period first. 

The celebrated monument, which is known by the name of 
the Rogetta 8tone, contains 8everal dates; as may be 8een 
from the details of the inscription recorded upon it ; for 
which we refer to Mons. Le Tronne®. Its own date is Xan- 
dicus or Xanthicus 4, Mecheir 18, in the 9th year of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes P, (each answering to March 27, B. C. 196,) the 
day of the coronation of this Ptolemy at Memphis 4: a cere- 
mony to which the Alexandrine Greeks gave the name of 
"AvaxAnrhpua*; though that name does not occur on this 
stone. 

* That the ceremony was called, by the Alexandrine Greeks, *Ayax\yrnpea, 
appears from Polybius®. In the case of the Ptolemy (Epiphanes) to which 
this account refers, it was a second instance of the kind. He had under- 
gone the ceremony once before, when he came to the throne at his father's 
death ; 1. e. as a minor: and now he was undergoing it a 8econd time, on 
coming of age, or to his majority, at 13 as it appears complete. 'This is 
the occasion alluded to by Polybius and commemorated by the Rosetta 
Stone. 

Polybius mentions also the avax\yrypia of Ptolemy Philometor, B. C. 
169; and Diodorus Siculus refers to another instance of the same cere- 
mony, in the cage of Ptolemy Physcon, or Euergetes II, cir. B. C. 145 or 
I44Þ. "Or: IIroXepatov kara Thy Meppuy evOporifopevov Tois Baot\eiors kara 
Tovs AtlyunTiov v6pous, Tais EyeveTo ex Ths KNeoTdTpas To Baoiel. nobcts 3 
Staqeporros Tpoony6pevoe roy Taida Mepeirnv, and rhs T6News ral fv Tas 
Ovoias eniTeouvros E 


Of the tragical end of this child, whom this same Ptolemy afterwards 


© Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques iii. ch. vi. sect. iv. vol. ii. 581. 8qq. 
et Latines de I'Egypte, tome i. 8&- © Ibid. 245. 1. 7, 8: &. 28. 44, 45. 
conde partie, xxv. 241 89q. CY. Egyp- « Lib. xviii. cap. 38.53: lib. xxviii. 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, CaP- x- $ 8,9. ; # 
part ii. 114-117. _ b xxxiii. 83. cf. Livy. xlvii. 3. and 
P Recueil, i. p. 244- 1. 4-6. C. Diss. 1Þ- i. 
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The principal dates besides this are two more; one the 
date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Mesore 30, the other 
that of the death of his father, Ptolemy Philopator, and con- 
gequently that of his accession to the throne, Mecheir 17: 
and each of these is specified in the s8ame part of the in- 
8cription. 

Pag. 250. v. 46. Kat ene Thy Tptaxdda rod Meooph, ev 7 Ta 
yevEOka Tod Buoihkews Uyerar, Guolws FE xat (Thy rod Meyetp 
EnraxatdexdThv,) 

v. 47. & 7 TapehaBev Thv Baomelay mapa Tod marpss, 
Eenwvouous vevoulxaow Ev Tots lepois, at &h mohA@v GyabGv 
GpxmynN Taoly elow, Gyew TAs hutpas Tavras Eop(Thv rad Tarr 
yvuply Ev Tos cara Thy AT—) 

v. 48. yunrov lepois «are puma. 

This Ptolemy at his father's death was left a minor, as 
Polybius informs us* : according to Jeromes, four years old : 
according to Justin!, five years old : and this latter state- 
ment appears to us to come nearest to the truth. The date 
of his accession 1s determined by the inscription to Mecheir 
17, the 8ame year; which according to the canon of Ptolemy, 
and to the rule followed by that, requires to be dated from 
Thoth 1, Nab. 544, October 13 B. C. 205 ; that is, Mecheir 17 
Nab. 544, March 28, B. C. 204. Let us s8uppose that he was 
five years old complete at this time, and that his birthday 
was Mezore 30. On this principle he was five complete 
Mesore 80 Nab. 548, B. C. 205; and therefore was born Me- 
gore 30 Nabon. 538 B. C. 210. And this is confirmed by the 
date of his birth, which ny be collected from —_ B.C. 
210 also X. 


put to death at Cyprus, to gratify his revenge on Cleopatra its mother ; 
8e Diodorus, xxxiv. cir. B. C. 130: Valerius Maximus, ix. 11. De Crude- 
litate, Externa, 5: Obsequens, b<xxviii. Liv. Epitome, lix : Justin xxvui. 
cap. 8F 13. 

* For the date of the death of Ptolemy Philopator, the father of this 
young king, we refer to Diss. xii. ch. vi. 8ect. iv: and to the note at 
page 583. vol. 11. 

It appears from Polybius, xxiii. cap. 16. $ 7. that Ptolemy Epiphanes 
was 25 years old at a time which the context fixes to B. C. 184 or 185 : 8ee 
XXiv. cap. i. $1. If he was 25 B. C. 185, he was born B. C. 210. On this 


r Lib. xvili. cap. 38. $ 3: xv. cap. S In Danielem, cap. xi. opp. ui. 1124. 
20. & 2: xiv. cap. 12.5 5. t Lib. xxx. cap. ii. $ 6. 
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On what day then did Mesore 30 fall B. C. 210? The first 
of Thoth, Nab. 539, it is 8een from our general Tables, fell 
on October 14 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, 
October 15 at midnight according to the Julan, B. C. 210 ; 
and therefore the 1st Epagomene, Nab. 538, fell on October 
10 at midnight: and the 30 Mesore October 9 at midnight. 
This must consequently have been the true Julian date of 
the birth of this Ptolemy, October 9 reckoned from midnight 
according to the Julian rule, B. C. 210; if the equable date 
of his birth was Mesore 30 Nab. 538. 

Now, among the titles assigned him in the inscription, 
there 1s one which recognises him as the lord or master of a 
period of thirty years, under the name of a Tpraxovracrypis of 
a certain kind; and very early in the inscription itself » : 
Baot\evovros Tod weov...xuplov Tpiaxovracrhpliuv, ralimep 0 
"HqpaoTos 6 pueyas: where "Hqaoros is only the Greek form 
of the name of the Egyptian Vulcan, or $0as, which never- 
theless occurs on this monument m its proper Egyptian form 
too”. There being then no more dates than these two, speci- 
fied in the inscription as more particularly connected with 
the personal history of the young king, and distinct from that 
of his installation or coronation itself, one, Mesore 30, the 
day on which he was born, the other Mecheir 17, the day on 
which he came to the throne; it s8eems only a reasonable 
conjecture that this title of «up.os Tpraxovracrypitwy must 
have been given him from the coincidence of one or other 
of those events, the event of his birth or the event of his 
access10n, with a period of this description. And forasmuch 
as the inscription itself implies, in the words just quoted, 
that he was already the lord of these Tpraxovracrypides when 
he came to the throne ; it is evident that he could not have 
been made 80 by the event of his accession : but he might 
have been by the event of his birth. On this principle, the 
date of one of these periods of 30 years is determined to the 
date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Mesore 30 Nab. 538 
October 9 B. C. 210. And though we should not be justified 


principle he would be 13 years old, Mesore 3o Nab. $51 B. C. 197; and 
13 years, 8ix months old, Mecheir 18 Nab. 552 (March 27 B. C. 196) when 
he was crowned. 


Up. 244.1. I. 2. W 244- 1. 4: 245- |. 8, 9: 249. 37: 250. 49- 
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in assuming this as certain, without further attestation and 
corroboration of 8ome other kind, we may be allowed to 
consider it probable, and the natural result of our premises, 
guch as we have s8tated them. The question is whether this 
inference admits of being confirmed in any other manner. 

Now in the 8ame account of the ancient Egyptian calen- 
dar, which appeared in the Dublin University Magazine of 
August 1846z, mention is made of an inscription on one of 
the monuments at Silsilisy, in which it was expressly stated 
that the 31st year of Rameses the Great was a year of the 
great festival of 30 years; that is, it was the first year of one 
of these Tpuaxovracrypides: from which it would follow that 
his first year must have been 8 too; and that he must have 
begun to reign at the beginning of one of these rpiaxovracry- 
plides. Rameses the Great, as we have already observed?y, 1s 
a monumental realty but not an historical one. He has an 
existence on the monuments of Egypt, but not in the his- 
tory : and on the monuments he is the greatest of monu- 
mental kings : he is the Prince Arthur and the Charlemagne 
of the whole of the monumental romance. Moreover he has a 
chronology of his own on the monuments also : and though 
we would not undertake to say that this was uniformly the 
8ame, all through the monuments, (for what uniformity could 
there be of necessity in a purely fictitious s8ystem ?) yet we 
believe that he had a recognised zxra and epoch on the 
monuments mm general ; and that these were purposely as- 
gumed to be those of the Sothiacal period. 

The epoch of this period however was ambiguous ; and it 
might be asxumed either in conformity to the cyclical date, 
July 22 B. C. 1350, or in conformity to the Nabonassarian, 
July 20 B. C. 1322. We have 8een reason to conclude 
that the reign of Rameses was dated accordingly, sometimes 
from the one, sometimes from the other. There can be no 
doubt however that its true date, if referred to the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period, must have been July 22 B. C. 1350: 
and that none of the Egyptians, who were correctly informed 
on that point, could think of dating 1t otherwise. Let us 
therefore asxume that this inscription at Silsilis 1s one of 
those in which his reign was referred to the epoch of the 


x See Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. xii. vol. iti. 411. Y p. 189. 
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Sothiacal ra; and that too, agreeably to the truth, July 22 
B.C.1350. On this 8upposition, B.C. 1350 was the first year of 
a period of 30 years. Now we have 8een reason to conclude 
that B. C. 210 was 80 too. The interval between these years 
is 1140 years: and these are equal to 38 cycles of 30 years 
exactly. So that if B. C. 1350 was the first year of one 
8uch cycle, B. C. 210 must have been the first of another ; 
and if B. C. 210 was the first year of one 8uch cycle, B. C. 
1350 must have been, or might have been, the first of 
another. These conclusions therefore are consistent ; a 
TpuaxovracTyps coincident with the epoch of the Sothiacal 
ra, and with the first year of Rameses the Great according 
to the monumental chronology, and a Tpuaxovracrnpts, coim- 
ciding with the year of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
according to the Rosetta stone. 

Let us then in the next place go back from either of these 
years, either B. C. 210, or B. C. 1350, to the year of the 
Exodus from Egypt, B. C. 1560. The mterval from the for- 
mer to the date of the Exodus is 1350 years; in which there 
are 45 cycles of 30 years exactly; and the interval from 
B. C. 1350 to the same date is 210 years; in which there 
are 8even cycles of 30 years exactly. It follows that, if either 
of these years was the date of a period of 30 years, the year 
of the Exodus must have been 80 too. And thus we should 
carry back the cycle of these periods of 30 years, from the 
year of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, B. C. 210, first to 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350, and next to 
the date of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Now though the Bible and the facts of the Bible are the 
last things which the scepticigm of modern times thinks of 
appealing to for the determination of questions hke these, 
even where its testimony is express, and directly to the 
point ; 1t is not 80 with us : and we hope it is not 80 with any of 
our readers. We 8hall therefore at this stage of our inquiries 
consider ourselves at liberty to take for granted the truth of 
the Scriptural fact of the plague of the first born in Egypt ; 
and of the declared object and declared effect of that visi- 
tation, the destruction of the first born of cattle as well as 
of men, and the execution of judgment on the gods of Egypt, 
(of which at this time the Mneuis was one,) as well as on 
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the Egyptians themselves. We say then that if the year be- 
fore the Exodus, the year of the ten plagues, and of this 
tenth and last of all, from B. C. 1561 to B. C. 1560, had 
been the first year of a Mneuis cycle, the representative of 
which was a young Mneuis, and just born, and still living 
up to the time of the Exodus; yet the plague of the first 
born, on the very eve of the Exodus, by cutting off prema- 
turely the type of the cycle just at its commencement, 
would break the regularity of the Mneuis cycle, just as the 
act of Cambyses, B. C. 523, by causing the premature death 
of the Apis, broke the regularity of the Apis cycle. And it 
would compel the Egyptians, whether they would or not, if 
they continued the cycle at all, to find a fresh representative 
of the cycle, and to begin a fresh reckoning of the cycle in 
the 8econd year of the cycle ; just as the Egyptians of Cam- 
byses' time were compelled to do with the continued repre- 
gentation and the continued reckoning of the Apis cycle. 
On this principle, though B. C. 1560 might be the common 
epoch of all these cycles of 30 years later than the Exodus ; 
it would not follow that it must have been the common 
epoch of any similar series of cycles before the Exodus. On 
the contrary, what has just been observed renders it certain 
that, if these cycles had any connection with the Mneuis,. 
and the epoch de facto of all which were later than the 
Exodus was the year of the Exodus, B. C. 1560 itself ; the 
epoch de facto of all which were earlier than the Exodus, 
reckoned backwards, must have been the year before the 
Exodus, B. C. 1561—or not later than that at least. 

Now this being the case, forazgmuch as we have ascer- 
tained that the Triakonta#teris, coincident with the year of 
the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, had a Julian date Oct. 9; 
and that the reckoning of these cycles themselves from B. C. 
210 to B. C. 1350, and from B. C. 1350 to B. C. 1560, pro- 
ceeded by periods of 30 Julian years, not of 30 equable or 
cyclical; we are justified in as8uming that the period itself 
was 8trictly a Julian period, not an equable one. And its 


Julian date having been discovered in one instance, it must_ 


be considered the same in all ; with this difference only, that 
as every Julian period, in which the cycle of the leap-year 1s 
not the same with that of the Julian year itself, must have a 
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double Julian date, one for the common years of the Julian 
cycle referred to its own, and another for the leap-years ; the 
proper Julian date even of this period, in 8ome years of its 
own cycle, must be October 9, and in others, after passing 
through and being equated to the Julian cycle of leap-year, 
must be October 8. 

The Julian date of the period then B. C. 210 being Oct. 9, 
let us go back to the time when the first of Thoth was 
falling on October 9, before the Exodus. We find that 
year first in ra cyclica 2326, A. M. 2324, B. C. 1681; m 
which the first of Thoth entered our tables October 8 at 
18 hours, according to the primitive rule, October 9 at mid- 
night, according to the Julian*k. If we go back no more 
than one year beyond that, we find the first of Thoth falling 
on October 9 at 18 hours, according to the primitive rule, 
October 10 at midnight, according to the Julian. 

Now, the distance of B. C. 1681 from B. C. 1561, the 
year before the Exodus, is just 120 years; m which there 
would be four cycles of 30 years. On this principle, if the 
first cycle began October 9 at midnight, B. C. 1681, the 
fifth would begin October 9 at midnight, B. C. 1561. And 
if this cycle was broken prematurely, (in its very first year,) 
in the year of the Exodus, B. C. 1560, its proper commence- 
ment de facto could not be earlier than October 9, B. C. 
1560. And this being assumed as its proper commencement 
ever after, October 9 B. C. 1560, in the 8econd year of the 


* We have often indeed had occagion to observe that Julian dates be- 
fore and after B. C. 672 would differ by a day : October 9g, for instance, 
before B. C. 672, would be the satne thing as October 8 after. It should 
be understood, on this point, that this distinction is applicable only to the 
Julian dates of astronomical phenomena, before and after B. C. 672 re- 
spectively : or to Julian dates attached to a given feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, before and after the same point of time. It does not apply to merely 
nominal Julian dates. A nominal Julian date before B. C. 672 would 
continue the same after it also. It is certain that the nominal 8uccession 
of equable dates continued the same both before and after B. C. 672: and 
the 8ame thing is true of that of Julian. We could specify many terms of 
both kinds which nominally underwent no change in passing through 


 B.C. 642: particularly the equable and Julian dates of all the cyclico- 


Julian calendars of antiquity. October 6, the original lsiac date, B. C. 
1350, was 8till continuing the same in Ptolemy*'s time, A. D. 139. 
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Julian cycle of leap-year; it would have a double date: 

October 9 in every other year of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year, October 8 in the first year of that cycle itself. But 
in every year, except the first, of the J ulian cycle of leap- 
year, its proper date would be October 9. Now B. C. 210 
was one of those years ; the fourth year of the Julian cycle 
of leap-year : in which the proper Julian date of this period 
would still be October 9—and not yet October 8. But if 
the date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes had been Me- 
8ore 30 Nab. 539 B. C. 209, its Julian date must have been 
October 8; and therefore the Julian date of this period must 
have been October 8: and that would have involved us in 
many difficulties, and would have interfered with the coinci- 
dences which have just been pointed out. 


SECTION I'V.—On the date of the erection of the golden calf in 
the wnlderness at the Exodus. 


The course of the argument now requires that we 8hould 
briefly consider the circumstances of the history of the 
golden calf in the wilderness ; and whether those are cal- 
culated to throw any light on the Mneuis cycle of the 
Egyptians. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that if the year of 
the Exodus, B. C. 1561-1560, m the ordinary course of 
things, was the first year of a cycle of 30 years, and of a 
cycle connected with the worship of the Mneuis ; it would 
be rendered by that coincidence 80 much the more remark- 
able. Such years, under all circumstances, and in every 
kind of cycle, were the most solemn and important of their 
proper kind at least. Such years, in this particular case, 
more than any others of the cycle, would be considered 
sacred to the Mneuis; and no doubt among the Egyptians 
would be observed in some peculiar manner: in which the 
| Ioraclites too, before the Exodus, and while they were 
Scarcely to be distinguighed from the Egyptians, and, as 
we may collect from Scripture itself, while they were in- 
fected even with their idolatry and superstition, might very 
well have been accustomed to sympathise with them. 

In the next place, if the period of 30 years was always 
z Ezekiel xx. 7, $8. 16. 18. 24: xxiii. 3. 8. 19. 21. 27. 
' VOL, Iv. ; M 
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connected with the Mneuis; if the Mneuis was the type of 
that cycle as the Apis was afterwards of the cycle 80 called 
from itself; then, in the first year of every 8uch cycle, its 
proper representative in the person of the Mneuis must 8till 
have been a calf; a young animal of its kind at least, and 
not yet fully grown and matured : just as the Apis was at the 
first natales Apidis of its proper cycle, and just as it was. 
when 1t appeared before Cambyses in B. C. 523. Now it is 
certain that the idol erected by the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness was a calf; a young animal of its kind at least =: and 
8uch an idol as would 8wt the representative of a cycle, 
like the Mneuis one, in its first year, when both were coming 
into existence together in order that both might continue in 
existence together, and that both at the proper time might 
come to an end together. 

In the third place, the course of events being traced with-- 
out interruption from the day of the delivery of the law to 
the day of the descent of Moses from the mount, on the 
morning when this calf had just been publicly set up, and 
when the people were even then engaged in paying idolatrous 
honours to it Þ; it is found that 47 is the utmost number of 
days which could have been taken up meanwhile; 1. e. be- 
tween the evening of Friday May 30, the day of the dehvery 
of the law, and the morning of Wednesday July 16, when 
Moses came down from the mount for the first time, with 
the two first tables of stone in his hands c. 

It follows that the day on which the image of the calf (8 
well qualified, as we have 8een, under all the circumstances 
of the case, to represent the Egyptian Mnewis at the begin-. 
ning of its proper cycle) was actually set up, and, as if in that 
capacity and as the actual representative of the Mneuis, was 
welcomed and treated with divine honours, was July 16, B.C. 
i 1560: from which coincidence we, for our own part, can 
bi draw no other inference but this ; that July 16 was a 8tated 

| date in the Mneuis cycle, a more 8olemn day in connection 
with the cycle of the Mneuis and the worship of the Mneuis, - 


= Exodus xxxii. 1-6: 8: 14: Deut. 19. Deut. ix. 15-17. 
ix. 12: 16: 21. Ps. cvi. 19, 20. 1 Kings © Exodus xxxii. 15-18: 19. Deut. 
xii. 28. Nehem. ix. 18. Ix. 15-19. . 
þ Exodus xxiv. 1-4—xxxii. 15-18: 
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and particularly in the first year of the cycle, than any other 
in the year besides. And this would be explained at once, 
if July 16 was the stated date of the natales Mneuidis, espe- 
cially in the first year of the cycle. There was a stated day 
in the Apis cycle for the natales Apidis : and we may take it 
for granted that there was one in the Mneuis cycle too, for 
the natales Mneuidis. And what could that be 8o probably 
as the day on which the Israelites, fresh from Egypt, and 
8till unreclaimed from the idolatries and superstitions of 
Egypt, actually 8et up the image of the Mneuwis, in the shape 
of a young bull, in the first year of its own cycle ? 

And here the analogy of the Apis cycle of after-times may 
come in to throw light on the most peculiar and characteris- 
tic circumstance of this older cycle of Mneuis. The natales 
Apidis, in the ritual sense of the phrase, meant a very different 
thing from the birthday of the Apis. It was always 8upposed 
to be born on the 10th of Athyr ; but its birthday was kept 
on the 15th of Phamenoth : and this peculiar rule of the Apis 
cycle of later times it 18 far from improbable might have 
been borrowed from the pecular rule of the Mneuis eycle of 
former times. So that, in this cycle too, it would be nothing 
extraordinary if the true birthday of the Mneuis should turn 
out to be one thing, and the day kept as his birthday, his 
mystical or his ritual birthday, his natales, properly 80 called, 
8hould prove to be another. 

We have probably then ascertained that the Julian date 
of this cycle was October 9; and that the day, which ap- 
pears to have been kept as the natales in the first year of the 
cycle, was July 16, in the second year of the Juhan cycle of 
leap-year. What then is the distance in integral days and 
nights between these two Julian terms? 280 days. And this 
number is remarkable. It is the precisze number of days, 
assumed, as we have seen, between the conception and the 
birth of the Apis4: and that too would be explained, if it 
had always been the 8tated interval in the cycle of the 
Mneuis, between its actual birthday, October 9, and its na- 
tales, properly 80 called, July 16. For the birth of the 
Mneuis, on this principle, would answer to its conception ; if 
its natales, 80 called, 280 days later, answered to its birth. 

d See Diss. xiii. ch. 11. sect. ix. vol. ii. 513. 
M 2 
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These are singular and striking coincidences between the 
two cycles; coincidences which might have been the effect 
of design, or of an intentional accommodation of the Apis 
cycle of later date and of its most characteristic circum- 
stances, to the Mneuis cycle and thoge of the Mneuis cycle of 
older date : but could scarcely have been produced by chance, 


SECTION V.—ITnferences resulting from the preceding premises. 


The result of the above inquiry into the history of the 
Mnews cycle, as far as it has yet proceeded, would appear 
to be this: That there is reason to believe a cycle of 30 years 
must have been instituted in Egypt in B. C. 1681: That it 
was a Julian period of its kind, and had a proper Julian date, 
Oct. 9 and Oct. 8: That it was connected with the Mneuis 
of the Egyptians : That the Mneuis was probably the type of 
this cycle, as the Apis afterwards was of the Apis cycle; and 
That the duration of this cycle was in all probability the 
measure of the life of the Mnews, just as that of the Apis 
cycle was of the existence of the Apis. 

We are told by Pliny that the Bull would live 30 years * : 
Vita maribus (tauris) tricenis : and this is no doubt a poss- 
ble physical fact. It might have been observed in Egypt 
that the Bull did sometimes live to be 30 years old : 80 that 
this number of years might be asxumed as the standing mea- 
gure of the Mneuis cycle, even as limited to the life of one 
and the 8same Bull. And yet the 8tandard of the Apis cycle, 
as meagured by the life of a Bull too, was limited to 25 years: 
and though in this instance the standard could not be 8aid 
to have been taken from the natural term of the life of the 
type of the cycle, but from the nature of the cycle itself, and 
from the relation of equable 8olar to equable lunar time ; yet 
it might doubtless have been ascertained by long observation 
and experience in the case of the Mneuis cycle, that, though 
the life of the Bull was capable of being protracted to 
30 years, it frequently came to an end four or five years 
earher ; and that, as the average or standard length of the 
existence of that animal, 25 years might much more safely 
be assumed than 30. 

This period of 30 Julian years is the fourth part of the 


e H. N. vii. 70. 529. Cf. Aristotle, De Animalibus, vi. 21. 
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cyclico-Julian period of 120 years. In one cyclico-Julian 
period of 120 years, there would be four of these periods of 
30 years. The Egyptians had the Julian year among them 
from as far back as B. C. 1848; which was 167 years earlier 
than B. C. 1681. They could not therefore be ignorant of 
this cyclico-Julian period of 120 years: nor of the relation 
of four of these cycles of 30 years to one of 120. They had 
one Juhan year attached to Nov. 18, B.C. 1848; and another 
attached to March 24, B. C. 1847: and it would not be any 
thing extraordinary if they were found to have introduced a 
third, B. C. 1681, attached to October 9. This period of 30 
years, as8ociated with the Mneuis, appears to have been Ju- 
han, and to have been attached to the same season of the 
year, and to the 8ame day of the month, perpetually. Had 
it been found to be an equable period of 30 years, we might 
perhaps have accounted for the first idea of s8uch a period, 
by 8upposing it intended to be the measure of 365 equable 
8olar months of 30 days each ; as it evidently would have been 
in that case: for 30 equable years contain the 8xame number 
of days as 365 months of 30 days each. In this case, it 
might have been considered an equable year, consisting of 
months instead of days; and therefore as a year of that kind, 
pecuharly sacred to the &xwn. Nor is it impossible that the 
first idea of the period itself might have been conceived in 
that way ; though it does not appear that the period was ever 
actually reckoned except in Julian years. 

In this year, B. C. 1681, the mean vernal equinox for the 
meridian of Jerusalem, according to our tables, is 8een to 
have fallen out April 6, 17h. 55 m. 19s. 12th. ; from which it 
may be calculated that the true autumnal equinox for the 
meridian of Heliopolis must have fallen out almost exactly 
October 7 at 12 hours *. And this approaches 80 near to 


h 

* Mean V. E. at Jerusalem, B. C. 168z .. April6 17 55 19-2 
— 15 44 

At Heliopolis, As .. April6 17 39 35-2 

Two quarters, 56 .. + 182 14 54 25-2 


Mean A. E. oo. __ #d b Oct.6 8 34 044 
Equation of the centre .. + 1 4 7 373 


True A. E. = Aga Pp = Oct. 7 12 41 377 
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the date of Thoth 1 the 8ame year, according to the primitive 
rule, and to that of the cycle of 30 years now instituted, (if 
it was instituted at this time,) that we need no other argu- 
ment but this coincidence to satisfy us that it must have 
been purposely attached to the autumnal equinox. The 
Egyptians had a Julian calendar in their calendar of Maz- 
zaroth, attached to the opposite season of the year ; and even 
to the vernal equinox through that and the Phoenix period : 
but they had none as yet attached to the autumnal equinox ; 
and this cycle of 30 years might be introduced and attached 
to the autumnal equinox in order to supply that desideratum. 
It 8hould be remembered that the date of the autumnal 
equinox itself, B. C. 1848, was October 9<; and the 8ame 
B. C. 1847 also: and that a Julian calendar attached to the 
autumnal equinox at that time must necessarily have borne 
date October 9. It is very observable also, that this fixed 
Juhan term of October 9, in connection with the Mnews 
cycle 80 introduced in B. C. 1681, and the Juhan Iﬆac term, 
attached to October 6, B. C. 1350, approached nearly to a 
coincidence ; yet no day in the Isia but the fourth, reckoned 
from this term, could ever fall on October 9; and mn the first 
instance, (that of the Ia as originally instituted,) the fourth 
day, Athyr 20, actually did fall on October 9, B. C. 1350, m 
the first year too of one of these periods of 30 years. The 
fourth day of the Isia might very properly coincide with 8uch 
a term as this; but not any day before the fourth, the cha- 
racter of each of which was 80 different from that of the 
fourth. 

It is far from improbable that the institution of the 
Mneuis eycle, in B. C. 1681, and the choice of the Bull as 
the type and representative of such a cycle, was the begin- 
ning of animal worship in Egypt. There is no proof in 
Scripture of the existence of animal worship m that country 
at the time of the descent into Egypt. We read indeed, even 
then,, of the Hebrews being an abomination to the Egyp- 
tiansf: but merely on account of their employment as herds- 
men and shepherds. This year, B. C. 1681, was twenty-five 
years later than the death of Joseph, which we reckon to 
have happened B. C. 1706; and forty-one years earlier than 


e See vol. iii. 240. f Gen. xliii. 32; xlvi. 34- 
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the birth of Moses, B. C. 1640: 80 that the institution of the 
cycle, and the deification of the type of the cycle, were un- 
doubtedly the work of a generation older than Moses, and 
yet which © knew not Joseph;” and could not have been 
contemporary with the descent. There cannot be any ques- 
tion that this Bull was sacred to the un from the first. Its 
regular hieroglyphical s8ymbol is a globe, like that of Ra, or 
Re, the 8un also8s; and a feather on its head : taken as we 
apprehend from the hawk, which together with the globe 
constituted the s8ymbol of the sun. 

With regard to the day, which appears to have been kept 
as the natale Mneuidis, or to have been the first of the 
days observed in that capacity, if there were more than one, 
July 16; its designation for that purpose in our opinion is 
explained by the fact that it was reckoned the stated date of 
the commencement of the water 8eason in Egypt ; a coinci- 
dence which will be better understood when we come to con- 
sider the Julian calendars of the Egyptians ; as we hope to 
do in our next Dissertation. There is frequent mention on 
the monuments of a celebrity to which great importance 
appears to have been attached; called the Panegyries of the 
Waters : and from the intimations discoverable on them of 
the nature and particulars of this solemnity, it may be col- 
lected that it lasted 8everal days. We are altogether of 
opinion that these were the natales Mneuidis properly 80 
called, attached to this Julian term of July 16: and fixed to 
that day and to that season of the year in order to commemo- 
rate the beginning of the inundation. These panegyries of 
the waters had once an historical existence ; but we discover 
no traces of them in later times, except on the monuments : 
and, in our opinion, they had no existence in later times, 
except in these allusions to them on the monuments : and 
though they once existed, and were once ass0ciated with the 
worship of the Mneuis, it was only before the introduction of 
the worship of the Apis. After the introduction of the wor- 
Ship of the Apis, this annual festivity in honour of the 
Mneuis, attached to the same season of the year and to the 
same day, appears to have been merged in the natales Apidis ; 
celebrated annually also, but from the nature of the calendar 


& Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiv. 195, 197; cf. 119. 1. xii. 295. 403. 
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. with which they were connected, necessarily liable to circu- 


late round the year. And as we find it intimated on the 
Rogetta 8tone that Phthas, the Egyptian Vulcan, another 
tutelary gemus of Memphis, and as80ciated with the Apis in 
that capacity, was recognised as the lord of these periods of 
30 years, as much as the young Ptolemy, and of course long 
before him ; we consider it extremely probable that this 
stated panegyry of the waters, in honour of the Mneuis, was 
first superseded de facto by the natales Apidis when the wor- 
8hip of Phthas also was first as8ociated with that of the Apis, 


whensoever that was done ; which we think would most pro- 


bably be the case at the beginning of s0me one of these 
periods of 30 years. 

As the natales Apidis were celebrated for seven days, it is 
not unhkely that these panegyries of the waters, the natales 
Mneuwidis, were originally celebrated for 8even days too : 1. e. 
from July 16 to July 22 inclugsive. These terms are remark- 
able ; as comprehending between them the Julian dates of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, for every latitude in Egypt, begin- 
ning with the lowest, that of Syene or Elephantine, where it 
took place first and on July 16, and ending with that of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and the 8ea-coast, where it took place 
last, on July 21 or 22Þ. And this is strongly confirmed by 
the Scriptural account of the first of the plagues of Egypt ; 
the exclusive 8ubject of which was the Nile, and the other 
waters of Egypt. This plague lasted seven days! : and that 
is explained, if the stated duration of these panegyries of the 
waters, the natales Mneuidis, was 8even days too ; beginning 
July 16 and ending July 22. And in that case the date of 
this first plague itself in the year of the Exodus must have 
been July 15: and consequently the commencement of the 
Series of visitations of that kind in this memorable year is 
to be dated from July 15 B. C. 1561, which that year fell on 
the feria 8ecunda, or Monday). 


h Biot, Recherches sur plusieurs points For if the Mneuis cycle at this time 
de PAstronomie Egyptienne, notes, 307, 5till began in the first year of the Julian 
308. See supra, Diss. xiv. ch. ii. sect.v. cycle of leap-year, its stated Julian 
voL wi. 53, 54- i Exodus vii. 25. date in every year of the cycle alike 

3 See supra, Diss. x. ch. vii. sect. ii. would be October 9g: but 280 days 
vol.ii. 227. We ay July 15 in the year reckoned from October 9g to the begin- 
of the Exodus, B. C. 1561, the firs ning of the Panegyry of the waters in 
year of the Julian cycle of leap-year. the last year of the Mneuis cycle, B. C. 
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SecTION VI.—On the other 8acred Bulls in Egypt. 


We shall conclude this account of the Mneuis, and of the 
Mneuis cycle, with a brief mention of some other sacred 
Bulls of the Egyptians, besides this and the Apis. 

Macrobius obgerves*: Taurum vero ad 80lem referri mul- 
tiplict ratione Mgyptius cultus ostendit : vel quia apud 
Heliopolim taurum s0li consecratum quem Neton appellant 
maxime colunt : vel quia bos Apis in civitate Memphi solis 
mstar excipitur: vel quia in oppido Hermunthi magnifico 
Apollinis templo consecratum s8oli colunt taurum Pacin cog- 
nominantes, insignem miraculis convenientibus nature solis. 
nam et per 8ingulas horas mutare colores affirmatur, et hir- 
gutus setis dicitur in adversum nascentibus, contra naturam 
omnium animalium : unde habetur veluti imago solis in di- 
versam mund1 partem nitentis. 

We recognise in the latter part of this description Por- 
phyry's account of the Mneuis, quoted supra! ; 80 that this 
Bull Pacis, as Macrobius calls it, must be of later date than 
the Mneuis: and it was probably intended to be another 
Mnews in its way. Its existence at Hermunthis is attested 
by Strabo : Mera 8 OnBas EppwrAls nos, & 1h 6 re Anu 
Tyara, Kat 6 Zevs Tpepera dt rai evrav0a Boos". 

It is 8mgular that Macrobius should call the Bull which 
he first mentions, and which is evidently meant of the 
Mnews, Neton, and not Mneuis: and equally 80 that he 
Should mention Neton again®, as the name of the image of 
Mars (yet as wearing the insignia of the s8un) among the 
Accitani in Spain. Another s8acred Bull is mentioned by 
Alano®, under the name of Onuphis ; which was worshipped 
in 8ome city, the name of which he declines to specify. Onu- 
phis itself was the name both of a city and of a nome in 
Egypt®. 


1562-1561, would necessarily fall on 
July 15, not on July 16, because B. C. 


when this act of idolatry was first con- 
gummated, to an earlier term than 


1561 was leap-year. The year after July 16. 
however, B. C. 1560, 280 days reckoned k Saturnalia, i. xxi. 315. 
from October 9 would fall on July 16, 1 Page 150. 


the very day which the Israelites appear 
to have kept as the natale or birth-day 
of their calf. It must be admitted that 
this is a striking coincidence. It would 
not be possible to fix the descent of 
Moges from the mount, on the day 


m xvii. 4. Cf. Steph. Byz. *Eppuwvdis : 
who adds, For: 3+ ee? ral "Ioidos lepdy. 

n 1. 19. 304- 

o De Natura Anim. xii. 11. 

P Steph. Byz. 615, "Ovouqis. Hero- 
dotus, ii. 166. 
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Mon. Le Tronne observes4 that the Bull called Mneuis 
was kept at Memphis as well as at Heliopolis: and that its 
death was lamented there with the 8ame ceremonies as that 
of the Apis. In hieroglyphical characters, the name of this 
Bull is read Mne*": of which the Greeks made Mycv:s and 
Myevys. We 8hould consider the Egyptian Menes itself only 
another form of Mne. The most remarkable circumstance 
however is that both Plutarch and Porphyry pozitively assert 
the Mneuis, the Bull of Heliopolis, to have been totally black : 
yet a Bull occurs repeatedly on the monuments, especially 
in connection with Thebes, which is always whites. Of this 
distinction we may have 8omething to say hereafter. 
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DISSERTATION XVII. 
On the Julian Calendars of the Eqyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


SecTION I.—Many Julian Calendars, after a lime, coexistent 
mn Egypt. 

Ir is & corollary of the conclusions established in the pre- 
ceding Dissertations, that the principle of the Julian reckon- 
ing of annual and noctidiurnal time must have been perfectly 
well understood by the Egyptians from as far back as the 
epoch of their Phoenix period, B. C. 1848—1847. And that 
being the cage, there is no reason why the principle itself 
might not be reduced to practice and applied in various in- 
stances. from that time forward too. 

Our regearches have brought different Julian terms to 
hight, which were competent to serve as the epochs of a per- 
petual reckoning of annual time on the Julian principle ; and 
which appear to have actually served that purpose. We 
have discovered one 8nch term in the Julian date of the 
calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24; another in that of the 
Thirty years' period or Mneuis calendar, October 9; and a 
third in the original epoch of the Isia, October 6 : and we 
have little doubt that there were others besides these among 
the Egyptians serving a smilar purpose in smilar calendars, 
80me of which our future inquiries may possibly succeed in 
detecting. 

Nor is there any reason why a Julian reckoning of this 
description should be supposed to have interfered with the 
continued use of the primitive reckoning of annual time, in 
the shape of the equable solar year. It was manifestly pos- 
8ible that the civil and national calendar, both public and 
private, might always remain the 8ame ; and yet both the 
principle and the practice of any other form of the reckoning 
of annual time be known to the priests of Egypt, and be 
applied for purposes of their own in a variety of ways. There 
is no incompatibility between a fixcd Julian year and a 
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moveable or equable year, at any time. Tt is certain that 
the equable year of the Egyptians after a time circulated 
round one fixed Julian term, in the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period : and if it could do 80 round one s8uch Julian term, 
it might do 80 round any number of them. We have little 
doubt indeed that, when the discovery of the principle of the 
Julian year had once been made, Cyclical and Julian annual 
time, after a time, were going on simultaneously and concur- 
rently in Egypt in a variety of instances, and in perfect har- 
mony one with the other ; and in particular without disturbing 
the prescriptive right of the equable year to the sole and ex- 
clusive possession of the national calendar, and to the sole 
and exclusive regulation of the national solemnities and ob- 
8ervances. While public and private business of every kind 
continued to be &8till 8nbject to the equable calendar; in 
the temples and in the observatories, in the s8chools and in 
the colleges, of Egypt, for the purposes of science, for the 
8ake of history and chronology, and even of the more mys- 
terious and esoteric doctrines of their own religion, Julian 
time was observed and noted by the priests with the utmost 
precigion and exactness. - 


Section ITI.—On the principal types of the Julian year of the 
Egyptians, the Phenix type, and the Sothiacal type. 


But though it might be the case, and to a certain extent it - 
must have been the case, that many forms of the Julian year, 
after a time, existed 8imultaneously in Egypt ; and though 
the nature of the Julian year itself was 8uch that, when its 
principle had once been discovered, no limit could possibly be 
assigned to its application in practice; we are entirely of 
opinion that the name or designation of the Julian year of 
the Egyptians is properly to be restricted to two types or 
varieties of the reckoning of annual time, in conformity to 
the Julian rule, as the most important and the most charac- 
teristic which were ever in use among them : one of which, 
for distinction's 8ake, we 8hall beg leave to call the Phoenix 
type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, and the other 
the Sothiacal. The individual difference of these two types, 
and yet the relation existing between them, and the con- 
nection of one with the other, we shall proceed to explain and 
to illustrate as briefly, but as intelligibly, as we- can. 
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1. As we have already observed, though the principle of the 
Julian reckoning of annual time had been totally unknown 
to the Egyptians down to the date of their first Phaznix pe- 
riod, 1t must have been discovered by that time; and from 
that time forward it must have been well understood by 
them, and perfectly familiar to them. The proper date of 
that first period was A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847 ; both which cor- 
responded to zra cyclica 2159. But the Phoenix period was 
reckoned from the mean vernal equinox, April 7 or 8 A. M. 
2158 B. C. 1847: the corresponding equable year was falling 
in the opposite quarter of the natural year, A. M. 2157 B. C. 
1848 : for the first of the equable Thoth, zra cyclica 2159, as 
our tables shew, entered November 17 at 18 hours, according 
to the primitive rule, November 18 at midnight, according to 
the Julian, A. M. 2157 B. C. 1848. If a Julian calendar is 
gupposed to have come into being at this time, attached to 
the first of the equable Thoth, its epoch, under s8uch circum- 
stances, must have been November 17 at 18 hours, according 
to the primitive rule, November 18 at midnight, according to 
the Julian, B. C. 1848. Let us call 8uch a calendar, 8supposed 
to have taken its rise 81multaneously with the Phenix period, 
the Phoenix type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians. 
It must have 8tood, in the first instance, as follows : 


Pheniz type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. 
Julian calendar, Type 1. 


Thoth 1. Ara cyc. 2159. 
Nov. 18. A.M. 2157. B.C. 1848. 


Months. Midnight. B.C. Months. Midnight. B. C. 
i. Thoth Nov. 18 1848. vii. Phamenoth May 17 1847. 
n. Phaophi Dec. 18 — vii. Pharmuthi June 16 — 
nm. Athyr Jan. 17 1847. ix. Pachon July 16 — 
iv. Choeac Feb. 16 — x. Paiini Aug. 15 — 
v. Tybi March 18 — xi. Epiphi Sept. 14 — 
vi. Mecheir April 17 — xii. Mesore Oct. 14 — 


x11. Epagomenz, Nov. 13. 


This calendar however, having thus taken its rige in the 
8cond year of the proper Julian cycle of leap year; in the 
third year of its own cycle, (the leap-year in the Juhan,) 
these dates would all be found to have dropt one day ; and 
not to have returned to the same form, under which they are 
here exhibited, except at the end of the fourth year of their 
proper cycle, in the second year of the Julian cycle. It must 
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be considered therefore as attached perpetually to a double 


date: November 18 in the second, and third, and fourth years : 


of the Julian cycle of leap-year, November 17 in the first. 

un. There would be till less reason to doubt that, though 
neither the theory nor the application of the Julian principle 
of the reckoning of annual time had been known to the 
Egyptians down to the epoch of their Sothiacal period, yet 
both must have been familiar to them from that time for- 
ward. The equable date of this period was Thoth 1, ra 
cycheca 2657; the Juhan, July 22, A.M. 2655 B.C. 1350. 
If a Juhan calendar was introduced at this time, attached 
to the first of Thoth, zra cyclica 2657, its Julian date must 
have been July 22, A. M. 2655 B.C. 1350; but this being 
the fourth year of the proper Julian cycle of leap-year, 
though the first of its own, it must of necessity be found to 
have dropt to July 21, in the s8econd year of its own cycle, 
the first of the Julian. And therefore it must have had from 
the first a double Julian date ; July 22, in the first year of its 
own cycle, the fourth year of the Julian cycle, July 21, in the 
8econd and third and fourth years of its own cycle, and the 
first and 8econd and third of the corresponding Juhan. Let 
us call this the Sothiacal type of the Julian calendar of the 
Egyptians. If we wish to compare this with the preceding, 
which we have called the Phcenix type, and which took its 
rise In the 8econd year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, and 
consequently in the third year of the proper cycle of this 
type ; it 1s proper to institute the comparison between them 
in the 8ame year of the Julian cycle of leap-year relatively to 
each : and therefore not in ra cyc. 2657, A. M. 2655, B. C. 
1350, but in zra cyc. 2659, A. M. 2657, B. C. 1348. 


Sothiacal type of the Julian Eqypiian calendar. 
Julian calendar, Type u. 


Thoth x. Ara cyclica 2659. 
July 21. A.M. 2657. B.C. 1348. 
Months. Midnight. B. C. Months, Midnight, B. C. 


i. Thoth July 21 1348. vi. Phamenoth Jan. 17 1347. 
n. Phaophi Aug. 20 — viii. Pharmuthi Feb. 16 — 


im. Athyr Sept. 19 — ix. Pachon March 18 — 
iv. Choeac Oct. 19 — x. Paiini April 17 — 
v. Tybi Nov. 18 — xi. Epiphi ay 17 — 
vi. Mecheir Dec. 18 — x11. Mesore. June 16 — 


xii. Epagomenz, July 16. 
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SECTION III.—Remarks on the above types, and confirmation 
of each by facts on record. 


i. The first remark which may be made on these two 
types, one being considered as real as the other, is that 
there is no difference between them but one which must be 
regarded as purely accidental and indifferent ; viz. that one 
begins Nov. 18, the other July 21; and that the seat of the 
epagomenz in the one is Nov. 13, in the other is July 16. But 
if the epagomenz in type i were to be shifted from the end 
of the xuth month to the end of the viith; then, from the 
ixth month of this type i, there would be no difference be- 
tween it and type ii, except in the names and nominal order 
of the months ; which must be considered only an accidental 
distinction. 

ii. The comparison of these types together shews that, 
from the first of Thoth in type i to the first of Thoth in 
type 1, the interval is just 120 days; that being the number 
of days from July 21 to November 18: and, in like manner 
that the interval from Thoth 1 in type 1 to Epagomene 1 in 
type u is 240 days, or 120x2; that being the number of 
days from November 18 to July 16 in the common years of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year. And on this principle, the 
entire interval in type ui from Thoth 1 to Epagomene 1 
would be found to distribute itself into three equal periods 
of 120 days; the first from July 21 to Nov. 18, the other two 
from Nov. 18 to July 16. 

Now this distribution of the year into three equal periods 
of 120 days, or four months of 30 days each, is known to 
have been made by the Egyptians; aud according to their 
own account, it was of as long standing among them as the 
gupposed reign of their god-kings: Tovrovs. 8 Tovs Ocovs, 
observes Diodorus ', vþ(oravrai r0v ovuravra roopor Fioretv 
Tptovrds Te «al afovras TdvTa TpPyYLEepeow GBpats . . . . TY TE Eapt- 
vj xad Gepwh cal xeyuepw—Kar Exelvous yap Tov xporovs TOY Evi- 
auro0v &mapriteo Vat rerrapst pot, Tois YWORevors rare TAS EXAGTWY 
T@v xpdvwv Gpas, olov Capos Oepovs xeyuavos®. But the above 

ti. i. Lyre as the invention of Mercury or 


a j, 26. Cf. i. 12: of Minerva, as Hermes, and furnished at first with 
called Tritogeneia: and i. 16. of the three strings only, in imitation of these 
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comparison we think is competent to prove that it could not 
in reality have been older than the Sothiacal type of their 
Julian calendar; and that it must have been founded on the 
relation of this 8econd type to the more ancient one which 
we have called their Phoenix type. | 

m. This pecuhar division of the year into three s8easons of 
four months each is attested by the monuments and sculp- 
tures V. These 8easons were called the 8eason of the water 
plants, the 8eason of ploughing, and the 8eason of the waters, 
respectively. The first comprehended the first four nionths 
of type n, Thoth, Phaophi, Athyr, Choeac : the s8econd, the 
four next ; Tybi, Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi : the third, 
the four last, Pachon, Paiini, Epiphi, Mesore. Now this di- 
vision could have been properly applicable only to the first 
four months of the second of the above types; as may most 
clearly be collected from the distinction which it makes be- 
tween the 8eason of the water-plants and the 8eason of the 
waters. The s8eas0n of the water-plants must have been later 
than that of the waters, if this denoted the beginning of the 
inundation ; and on- the first of Thoth, in this second type, 
July 21, the inundation would always have made gome pro- 
gress, and the water-plants might already have begun to ap- 
pear. And as the inundation could not be s8aid to be over 
before the beginning of November, it is evident that on this 
principle the 8eason of the water-plants might be asxumed 
to last four months : viz. from Thoth 1 to Tybi 1, from July 
21 to November 18. 

But if the 8eason of the water-plants was thus to extend 
from July 21 to November 18, that is, almost from the be- 
ginning to the end of the inundation ; what was the seagon 
of the waters, which properly means the 8eason of the inun- 
dation? and where would that begin and end in contra- 
distinction to the 8eason of the water-plants? According to 
type un, on March 18 Pachon 1 ; lasting till July 21 Thoth 1. 
On what principle however could the inundation be 8upposed 
to begin in March, and to end in July? In hke manner, the 
ploughing s8eason, or 80wing 8eason, or gardening 8eas0n, 


three seagons. Cf. also Horapollo, i. ii. to the natural history of the vulture. 
of the division of the year into three w Wilkinson, First series, ii. vi. 298. 
periods of 120 days each, with respect Second, i. xi. 14. 
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according to the 8ame division, could not have begun earlier 
than Tybi i November 18; and yet we have produced proofs 
that in strictness it was reckoned to begin at the autumnal 
equinox ; and certainly that it must have begun and been 
going on long before November 18. It is manifest there- 
fore that such a division of the calendar among the three 
8ea80ns in question, as this, could not have been adapted to 
the real state of the case, or to the relation of the calendar 
itself to each of those seasons respectively, in the second type 
of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians which we have called 
the Sothiacal ; except in one of these instances only, that of 
the 8econd division, the season of the water-plants. The first 
four months of this type might answer to the description of 
the 8eason of the water-plants ; but the next four would not 
answer to that of the ploughing or gardening season, the 
8eagon of vegetation in general : and still less would the last 
four correspond to that of the season of the waters. 

It appears however that the Egyptians had another divi- 
8ion of their calendar among three seasons of four months 
each, in which the months themselves were distributed 
nominally in the 8ame order as in the preceding, the first 
four being assigned to the first, the next to the second, the 
four last to the third ; but the seasons, excepting the third, 
were not called by the zame names. The first of this other 
divigion of seasons was called the season of vegetation ; the 
second was called the s8eason of housing; the third the 
geason of the waters* : the first comprehending Thoth, Pha- 
ophi, Athyr, Choeac ; the 8econd Tybi, Mecheir, Phamenoth, 
Pharmuthi ; the third Pachon, Paiini, Epiphi, Mesore. 

Now we have only to compare this divigion with the 
Phoenix type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, to 


x Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, Part 
iv. 8ect. iii. 418. cf. Part iii. gect. iv. 
365. See also © Die Chronologie der 
Zgypter” of the cheval. Lepsius, © Ein- 
leitung,” p. 134. where not only the 
division of the months into these three 
seagons of four months _ but the 
hieroglyphical bols of division, 
will p45 exhibited. It is observable 
that the same symbol gerves for each 
of the months in the same division. 
In the first division, that of the waters, 
it is nothing but the usual hierogly- 
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phical 8ymbol of water; in the next, 
the season of vegetation, it is the s8ym- 
bol of a garden, of growing plants of 
gome kind at least; in the third, the 
geagon of housing, the symbol is the 
ground plan of an house, with the 
phonetic complement of a mouth ; 
plainly intimating that this was the 
Season in which the productions of the 
ground, most necessary and most con- 
ducive to the support of life, were 
gathered and laid up in store. 
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perceive that it would be the most natural imaginable for 
such a type as that. The 8eason of vegetation, in that type, 
would begin Nov. 18; the s8eason of housing or reaping, 
March 18; and the 8eason of the waters, July 16. The 
former for the epoch of B.C. 1847, when we 8suppose this 
type to have come into existence, would be 40 days later 
than the autumnal equinox, when vegetation for the climate 
of Egypt must necessarily be far advanced; the second, 
would be only 20 days earher than the vernal equinox, when 
various productions of the ground would already be ripe, and 
in a fit 8tate to he gathered and secured ; the last would be 
81x days at least later than the 8ummer solstice, by which 
time the inundation must already have begun, and the season 
of the waters, strictly 80 called, must actually have et in.. 

And it further appears from the discoveries made in the 
language of hieroglyphics that, as these 8easons of the Egyp- 
tian calendar, and the months of which they consist, known 
by their usual names, and in their usual order, have proper 
hieroglyphical 8ymbols ; 80 these are 8uch in each instance 
as must have been taken from certain relations of those 
8easons and of those months themselves to the natural year, 
which could have held good only at a particular time, and 
could never have characterised the months of a cyclical or 
revolving calendar, except at 8uwch a time as thaty. And 
these too are 8uch as to 8uit altogether to the positions. of 
those months in the natural year at the epoch of the Phoenix 
type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. 

For example, 8upposing the firsst month of the equable 
calendar, which always bore the name of Thoth, to have 
been coinciding with 8eed-time, when 8uch 8ymbols were first 


_ applied to the months or may be 8upposed to have been : 


what s8eason was 80 likely to be characterised by a 8ymbol 
denoting vegetation, as that which began with Thoth ? Could 
it admit of a question in the case of the chmate of Egypt, in 
which 8eed would vegetate in 8even or eight days time at the _ 
utmost ; that 40 days after the commencement of the process 
of committing it to the ground on a large scale vegetation 
would be going on every where, sensibly and rapidly, through- 
out the land of Egypt ? Accordingly this 8eason is that which 
Y See the note, from the Einleitung of the chevalier Lepsius, just quoted. 
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is characterised by the symbol of vegetation. Nor can any 
one doubt that B. C. 1848, when the first of Thoth was 
falling Nov. 18, 40 days later than the autumnal equinox, 
and the first of Phaophi, Dec. 18, 70 days later, such a 
natural criterion as the 8ymbol of vegetation would be 
eminently proper for these two months, and for the two 
which follow them also. It cannot be doubted that for the 
climate of Egypt, at any season of the world's existence, 70 
days after the autumnal equinox, vegetation on a large 
scale would be almost half-way advanced towards its ma- 
turity. 

In hike manner, the season of vegetation on a large scale 
beginning in Thoth, and vegetation being already consider- 
ably advanced in Phaophi; what season was 80 likely to 
coincide with the beginning of ingathering, and therefore 
to carry along with it the &ymbol of housing, as that which 
began with Tybi, the fifth from 'Thoth ; 160 days from the 
autumnal equinox, 120 from the beginning of vegetation, 
dated on the first of Thoth ? particularly if, as the ancients 
declare and as modern experience attests and confirms *, 
both barley and wheat, and the other grains, attain to their 
maturity in Egypt four or five months after they are 8own ; 
and the harvest of each kind is over 800n after the vernal 
equinox. Now this 8econd 8eason was characterised by the 
s8ymbol of housing : 80 that, when that 8ymbol was assigned 
to it, its proper 8ite in the natural year must have been 
gupposed to be at or about the harvest season for the climate 
of Egypt; which is, in other words, at or about the vernal 
equinox. Such was the site of the fifth and the s8ixth month 
' in the Phoenix type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. The 
former was dated March 18, the latter April 17 : the former 
only twenty days earher, the latter only ten days later, than 
the vernal equinox itself, B. C. 1847, April 7. 

From these therefore and s8imilar considerations, it may 
justly be argued that, of the two distributions of the seasons 
of the natural year among the months of the civil calendar, 
the first would be altogether unsuitable to the Sothiacal type 
of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, m any of those 
divisions but the first, the season of water-plants : the 8econd 


Z See Supra, Diss. x. ch. vii. scct. ii. vol. ii. 222, $9. 
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would be altogether 8uwitable to the Phoenix type in every 
instance alke: and from this distinction we must infer that 
this latter is the proper division of the natural year among 
the months of the civil, which the Egyptians must 8ome 
time have made or must be supposed to have made; not the 
8econd. And the type of the civil year, to which it was pro- 
perly accommodated, must have been their first and oldest 
type of the Juhan year, 8uch as we mean by that which we 
have called the Phoznix one; and not their 8econd, and 
much later one, which we term the Sothiacal *. 

The general result then of our reasonings on this point 1s 
That, whatsoever other types of the Julian year the Egyp- 
tians might have among them, the principal ones were these 
two; to which we have given these names respectively. The 
difference between these themselves, as we have observed, 


* A singular uv0os or fable appears to have been related in one of the 
lost poems of Pindar, of which some idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing allusion to it in the Etymologicum Magnum, IIeus: 'Anod rhs 
II\niovns, Ovyarpos pev *Qreavor yuvarros be ATNavros. Meyer &e IlivBapos 
TEPL TOV KaTAaGTEPL@Por avrav Ort Ths TINyjiovns mopevoperns pera Tov Ouya- 
TEpwy kara Thy BowwTiav ovarrhoa avry Qpiova. etra epaobels Gppyoe 
Tpds T6 apragas. Thy b& þevyouoav pera rhs Ovyarpos 'Qpiov ebiwe. yeveola 
Z8 avrav rov $p6poy Terre Ern adidhemroy. Tov Be Alia Bia TT raxotabeuav 
avr@avy olovel pvnpara rarhoTepioVac (lege xaraoTepioa) ras INeuadas ev- 
youoas Toy 'Qpicova, 6s eaTw eviaur6s. Cf. the Scholia ad Pindar. Nemea, 
13. 16: and Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 382: and 612. 

The first authors of this fable, according to the Scholia on Homer, Il. z. 
486, were the cyclical poets; but in our opinion it was founded ultimately 
on this Julian year of the Egyptians, in which the stated date of the 
Epagomenz was Nov. 13, and that of the first month was Nov. 18. Orion 
and the Pleiads were observed to 8et always at the 8ame 8eason of the 
year, and that 8eason November ; and within a short distance of time of 
each other. In Eudoxus' calendar (apud Geminum) the Pleiads set cosmi- 
cally Nov. 14; and Orion begins to set the 8same day. According to him 
too Scorpio begins to rise the day before, Nov. 13: and it was another 
fable of antiquity relating to Orion, that he came by his death through the 
8ting of a scorpion. Hence the Scholia on Homer, (ad Iliad. ZE. 486.) Ao 
ToU oxopTiov avaTe\\ovros 'Qpiwoy Buve.. 7 ioTopia mapa Evpopion. Cf. ad 
Odyss. E. 121. 

The 8upposed length of the flight and of the pursuit, five years, (i. e. 
four complete,) is 8ignificant ; for that is the cycle of the Julian leap-year, 
in which the 8ame astronomical phenomena return to the 8ame Julian 
dates. The date of the invention of these fables is prohably that of the 
admission of these constellations into the sphere. 
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was simply in accidentals. Upon the distinction of these two 
types however appears to have been founded the peculiar 
Egyptian division of the year into three seasons of 120 days, or 
four months each. It has commonly been remarked of this 
division, that it is one which nature itself might be supposed 
to have made for the climate of Egypt, in which there is no 
winter; and where the interposition of the inundation is a 
phenomenon of stated and regular occurrence, at the same 
8eason of the natural year, and for the 8ame length of time, 
a third part of the natural year itself; leaving only eight 
months out of the twelve for the labours of agriculture, for 
the sowing of seeds and the securing of crops, or for the 
general purposes of 80cial life. Nor do we dispute the truth 
of this observation in point of fact. Yet we think never- 
theless that we have pointed out the true first cause of the 
pecular division in question, in the relation of the Sothiacal 
type of the Julian calendar of after-time to the Phoenix one 
of earlier date; and the reason, why four months or 120 days 
were assigned to each of these 8ections of the year, to have 
been the fact of the distance of the firs! day of the Sothiacal 
type from the firs? of the Phoenix type ; which happened to 
be four xuch months, or 120 days, exactly. And after all, this 
pecuhar divigion of the year, into three equal parts of four 
months each, was not 80 much one of the natural year as of 
the civil; not 80 much of the seasons as of the calendar : and 
the civil calendar, not the natural year, is to be considered 
as the 8ubject first and properly concerned in it. 

We 8ee too that the season of the waters in the Phoenix 
type, which was considerably older than the Mnews type, 
having been thus from the first determined to July 16, the 
first of the ninth month in that type; this would be reason 
gufficient to determine the Panegyry of the waters to July 16 
from the first, and therefore the natales Mneuidis also, as 
the s8ame with that ; which appear to have been actually at- 
tached to July 16. Tt is observable also that the true date 
of the autumnal equinox, B. C. 1847, was October 9, almost 
exactly at noon, for the meridian of Heliopolis ; and conse- 
quently that the epoch of the Mneuis cycle, carried back 
from B. C. 1681 to B. C. 1847, would fall critically on the au- 
tumnal equinox : and the first 280 days too, reckoned from 
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October 9, B. C. 1847 or 1848, would fall on July 16. These 
considerations might have much to do with the determination 
of the actual epoch of that cycle, October 9, B. C. 1681. 

It is evident also, from what we have shewn on that point, 
that the hieroglyphical symbols of the 8easons in the Egyp- 
tian calendar must have been first and properly intended for 
the months of this Phoenix type, as distributed among such | 
geasons. Nor would that prove that those 8ymbols were as | 
old as this type ; only that, whensoever those s8ymbols were 
devised, they were adapted to the 8easons and months in this 
type; they were intended to be true of the months in that 
relation to the natural year im which they 8stood to it in this 
type : and they would actually be true of the civil or calendar 
months in that relation to the natural, but in no other. 

As to the names and order of the months in the two types, 
they were the 8ame in each ; and yet there was 120 days dif- 
ference between any one month in either, and the month 80 
called in the other. The best explanation of this fact, in our 
opinion, is that these names were first given to the months 
in the 8econd of these types ; and were afterwards transferred 
to those in the first : 80 that, though the 8ymbols were most 
proper for the months of the first type, the names belonged 
most properly to those of the second. This distinction at 
first 8ight may appear improbable, but in reality there 1s no 
difficulty in it; if the 8ymbols were derived from natural 
pecuharities, adapted only to certain seasons of the natural 
year, but the names from a totally different kind of relations, 
which had nothing whatsoever to do with the seasons of the 
natural year, or with the sites of the months therein. 

And 8hould any one think of asking for a reason why two 
different types of the Julian year, 80 hke each other im all 
essential respects, should have been adopted by the Egyp- 
tians ; this is perhaps to be found first in the rise of the 
Sothiacal period, and in the introduction of the worship of 
Osiris and Is, and in the institution of the Ia, at a par- 
ticular time, which we have determined to B. C. 1350; and 
when the first of the equable Thoth was falling on the Juhan 
date of this second type, July 22. The Sothiacal period must 
be connected with a Juhan calendar; the epoch of which 
must be its own epoch perpetually. Whether it was accident, 
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or whether it was design, which determined the Sothiacal 
type to July 22, (and in our opimion it was design,) it must 
constitute a type of its own from that time forward ; and yet it 
must 8tand in that peculiar relation to the Phoenix type which 
we have pointed out. Secondly, in the ſact that probably by 
B. C. 1350 it had been discovered that the cycle of leap-year 
in the Phoenix type was not the natural period of that year; 
and the Egyptians might wish to 8ubstitute for it a cycle like 
that of the Sothiacal type, which was much better qualified 
to answer to that description. If we go back with Julian 
annual time, according to its peculiar rule, to the beginning 
of things ; we find the proper epoch of the first strictly Ju- 
han cycle, m March 1 B. C. 4005; and the proper Sothiacal 
epoch adapted to this in July 22, B. C. 4006. It is certain at 
least that the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, B. C. 1350, was 
guch as would have been regularly deducible from July 22, 
B. C. 4006. This cycle was taken up and continued by the 
Alexandrine, B. C. 26. It is retained m the Coptic, at the 
present day. We probably owe to it, as we 8shewed else- 
where Þ, the Julian cycle of leap-year itself. Nor should we 
think it unhkely that, when the Egyptians corrected the cycle 
of their Phoenix type, they corrected that of their calendar 
of Mazzaroth also. 


SECTION I'V.—On the names of the months in the Egyptian 
calendar. In particular on those of Thoth and Mesore. 


We have already declared it to be our opinion that the 
months of the primitive Egyptian calendar received names, 
different from 'those of number and order merely, at the 
epoch of the Sothiacal period ; and this is strongly confirmed 
by one or two of those names themselves ; particularly by 
that of the first month, Thoth, and by that of the third, 
Athyr ; the former taken from the name of one of the Egyp- 
tian divinities who could not have been older than Oziris 
and Iﬆs; the latter the name of the month 8acred to the Isa 
from the first, and 80 denominated from its relation to it. 

But with regard to the meaning of these different names, 
there is no reason to doubt that they were all significant of 
something or other; though no one, 80 far as we know, has * 


b Diss. ix. ch. it. sect. u. vol. ui. 43. 
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been able gatisfactorily to explain what that was. $0 little 
in- fact appears to us to be known on this subject, that we 
think it better to dechne entering on the consideration of 
- these names, than to propose nothing concerning them but 
gurmises and conjectures. There is only one, about which 
we could venture to pronounce a confident opinion ; 1. e. the 
first on the hst, the month which we have uniformly called 
Thoth ; viz. that this month must have been purposely 80 
called after a person, divine or human, among the Egyptians, 
the same in general as that which the Greeks supposed to be 
meant by their Hermes, and the Latins by their Mercurius ; 
and to which the Egyptians attributed the invention of lan- 
guage, of letters, of numbers, of geometry, of astronomy ; and 
the first introduction of laws, and rules of life: just as the 
Greeks and Romans did to their Hermes and their Mercury. 
The first month in the Egyptian calendar, in our opinion, 
was 80 called after this Thoth : and this is a point which we 
8hall proceed to illustrate 8omewhat particularly. 


Section V.—On the Thoth of the Egyptians, the Hermes of 
the Greeks, and the Mercurius of the Romans. 


.1. *"Hxovoa Tolvuy mept Nauxparw Ths Alyonrov yeveoOa T@v 
exei makauoy Twa Veer, od rat TO Gpveov T0 Llepoy © dF xanxovow 
"Iv. aire dt Gvoua TE Faiuort elvar Oecv0* Todrov BE mparOL 
GpiOpor TE kal NOyLOpor evpeiv kat yewuerplay ral GoTporoulay, 
ET, FE merTelas Te kat xvBelas kad BY ral ypdppara. Baotiktws de 
at T6re Gvros Alyunrov 6Nns Oapod mept Thy peydAmv Tow TOY 
vo T6Tov fv ol *EMAnves Alyuarias OrBas xakonm:, xat TOY 
Oedv "Apupwra, Tape Todrov Q\Oov 6 Oedb ras TExvas Gmedeife? 
K, T. A. 

Here, it is observable, as Plato speaks of the Ibis under 
the name of the bird sacred to Thoth ; 80 on the monu- 
ments Thoth is seldom represented except with the head 
and the beak of this bird, though he has sometimes also 
the human head and the lunar disk<: but his proper and 
his most characteristic distinction being the head and beak 
of the Ibis, this 18 imphecitly an argument that, whatsoever 


d Plato, Opp. pars i. tom. i. 96 Bunsen, Book i. ect. vi. B. ii. 393- 
(=274-.)9. Phedrus. 395 : Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
e Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiiti,.6: part i. p. 26. 
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the Egyptians might pretend to the contrary, the true time 
of the first conception of this character belongs to the =ra 
of the solar calendar ; before the lunar, in the shape of the 


Apis cycle, was yet in existence. Ai xat 70 T@v ypapudrov + 


Alyonruo Tp@rov "IB ypdpovow os Eppet Tpoorrovoavi, Ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, the Ibis itself was one of 
the hieroglyphical symbols of the moons: *H 8 "IBrts oeArjoys, 
T& pev Okieph TO perart TA Of puTEWR TH Avia TAY TAG 
elxa{ovrov. Also of number, and measure, if not likewise of the 
eclhptic circle : Merpov yap xal &pifpod pdAora rov (Owv 7 IBts 
&px1Yv Tapeoxnoba rols Alyvnrios doxet, ws Tv KUKNwv 6 Nof6s8. 
In the Egyptian the name of this bird was Hip", or Hib. 

As Plato, in the above passage, associates his first appear- 
ance with Egyptian Thebes, 80 Clemens Alexandrinus calls 
ham a Theban i: *AMA& at r@v nap Alyvnriors dvOpawrov nord 
yevouevoy $& GvOpwnlvy ddfy Ocov, Eppuijs re 6 OnPBatos ral 
"'Aoxhmnus 6 Meppirns. And though ©cdd is the reading of 
his name in the text of Plato at present, Aristides the 
Sophist in his time read Oeo0 there ; which comes nearer 
to Owl: *H el ris ad Teibvoiro Tov Alyurriov daluova Tov Ocab, 
oro yap obros (8c. 6 I[I\drwy) elpyxe Toivopa avro, rorov TepR 
Navxparu yeveo0arF, 

un. Aristoxenus : ITepi GpiOurrixhs* Alyurror dt Eppor paow 
eJpnpa dv xaxodo; Owl! —Quartus (s. Mercurius) Nilo patre 
quem Agypti nefas habent nominare : quintus quem colunt 
Pheneatz, qui et Argum dicitur interemisse, ob eamque 
causam AEgyptum profugisse, atque AEgyptiis leges et hit- 
teras tradidisse. hune Agyptu Thoth appellant, eodemque 
nomine anni primus mensis apud eos vocatur ®»— Nonnulli 
tamen quatuor Mercurios tradunt ... quartum Cyllenu fillum 
--. & quo Argus clam occisus est, qui hoc metu in Agyptum 
profugit, et ibi invenisse primum disciplinam ltterarum et 
numerum dicitur : qui lingua ZAEgyptiorum Thoth appel- 


f Plutarch, Symposiaca, lib. ix. Vocabulary, No. 171. p. 463. 
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queestio iii. cap. ii : cf. Horapollo, i. 10. 
36: Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 52. p. 89. 


33. L 14. 

h Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xii. 
215: Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
part i. 56: Bunsen, Book i. App. 1. 


i Stromatum 1. xxi. $ 134- P- 90. |. 7. 
k xIlvi. 372. 1: cf. Clemens Alex. 


Strom. i. xv. & 68. p. 49. |. 15. 


1 Stobeus, Eclogee Physice, i. 16. 
. hi. 6. 
m Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1ii. 


22. & 56: cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 
44+ P- 79- |. 3- 
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latur, de eujus nomine etiam menss dictus est ® — Has 
autem Grecas (litteras) Mercurius in Agyptum primus 
detulisse dicitur ? — Et enumeratis per ordinem quatuor, 
quintum fuisse eum a quo occisus $it Argus (ait Cotta apud 
Ciceronem) : ob eamque causam in Agyptum profugisse, 
atque Agyptis leges ac litteras tradidisse. hune AEgyptii 
Thoth appellant : a quo apud eos primus anni 8wi mens, 
id est September, nomen accepit?e. This Hermes Lactantius 
gupposes to have been the founder of Hermupolis, in the 
Saite nome ; and the same with Trismegistus, whom he often 
quotes. But Trisxmegistus was the first Hermes, and, as the 
Egyptians pretended, the father of this second one. 

m. Varro attributed the discovery of letters, among the 
Egyptians, to Iss, only 2000 years before his own timed. 
This would suppose Isis and Thoth to have come into exist- 
ence together; and that would probably be true. Principes 
Dei... Taautes et Astarte apud Phonices, ut ndem principes 
in Latio Saturnus et Ops.” According to Herenmius Philo, 
the translator of Sanchoniathos, this latter derived his mate- 
rials from the vropvnuara, (commentaries, memoirs, or re- 
cords,) of Tdavros or Thoth : *A ToXupporriorix@s EfeudoTev- 
oev...cidvs 6T, TEv vþ nAlp yeyovorwy TpETOs Cort Taauros 06 
T@v Ypappdrwv Thv eipeoiw Enwonoas, Kat THhs TEv VIOurnudTwY 
ypaqns rardpfas, ral amo Tovde Gomep Kprmrida akopevos TOD 
AGyou* Ov Alyvmrir peEv Exd\eoav Owd0, 'Akefavdpeis de Owb, 
"Eppny 8 "EAAnves pereþpacavt. These memoirs of Taautus 
Sanchomatho met with, ovuBarkwy Trois Gro (en) rev advrwv 
evpebeiow amorpupors 'Appouvewy ypdupac, ovyKemyevors, & ON 
ovk Nv Tao yvopuat : which, if it be meant of the temple of 
Ammon of Thebes, or of Ammon of Lybia, as we shall see 
hereafter, betrays the secret of their forgery, and of the im- 
posture practised in the name of this Sanchoniatho. This 
Taautus or Thoth however was represented by him as the 
80n of Misor (Mizraim—the Scriptural name for one of the 
sons of Ham, who gave his name to Egypt): 'Ano Mioop 


n Servius, ad Aneid. iv. 577. r Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. p. 17. 

o Hyginus, Fabulz, cclxxvii. s Eusebius, Preparatio Evang. 1. ix. 

p Lactantius, i. vi.: cf. vii. xiii. and $21. p. 67, 68: x. & 24. p. 69: &$ 53: 
Arnobius, iv. 135. P- 94 : X. Ix. & 12. p. 50I. 


qa Apud Augustin. De Civitate Dei, t Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. ix. $ 24. 
xviii. 40. p- 69: & 26. p. 70. 
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Tdavros, ds ebpe rhv T7@v Tpwrwv oTorxelwy ypaqrr (letters of 
the alphabet :) dv Atyvnrio. pev Owbp (Owdb) *Akefardpeis d& 
Own) (O80) "EAAnves 3 Epyiy Exdxeoav". 

The distinction thus pointed out between the Alexandrine 
name of Thoth, and the Egyptian in its Greek form, is just. 
Hence also Suidas : Ov0 6 *Epujs—Owd0 xat ©d0, 6 *Eppijs. 
It is 1llustrated by the following pasxage of Marcianus 
Capella”, alluding to the name of Mercury in this Alex- 
andrine form of Owd08, and to its numeral value in Greek 
characters: Ex quo finalem utrinque litteram sumitx, que 
numer: primum perfectumque terminum claudit. dehine 
iludy quod in fanis omnibus s0liditate cubica dominus ado- 
ratur. litteram quoque*, quam vim mortalitatis asserere 
prudens Samius (Pythagoras) existimavit, in locum proxi- 
mum sumit ; ac 8c mille ducenti decem et octo® numeri 
effulserunt. 

In the hieroglyphical character however the name of 
Thoth appears to be read Tautazs or Tet : and this name 
occurs in the form of Tot, Thot, Taaut, and Theuth®, as 
much as of Thoth or Thoyth. In the Hermes Trismegistus, 
(sﬆtill extant in part, both in Greek and in the Latin version 
of Apuleius,) the principal speaker is a certain Hermes, who 
18 represented as the s8on of Hermes Trismegistus<, and 1s 
called Tat. Another party m the dialogue is sometimes 
called Asclepius, 8ometimes Tatd. Apuleius also calls him 
Tati*: and both Tat and Tati come nearer to the monu- 
metal Tet than Thoth. Varro called him Taautes : and 
Sanchoniatho Taautos or Tauthos. In the Chronicon of 
Jerome we read, f His temporibus Tat filius Hermetis Tris- 


u i. x. $ 14. P-79. See again the w Lib. i. 25. 
name of Tav0ds as the same with that x ©8= g9+9= 18. 
of ©wdP, i. cap. 10. $ 43. p. 89, from rYQ = $800. 
Porphyry. zY = 400. 
To this Tdavros or Tauthus Sancho- a ONTO =1218. 


niatho attributed the invention of hie- aa Wilkinson, First series, 1. xiii. 


roglyphics too, in the time of Kronos 
or Saturn (i. x. $36. p. 86: $ 38. p. 87: 
$ 46. p. 91.)—which Kronos, from the 
facts of his history, especially from the 
sacrifice of his son, could not have been 
older than Abraham ; and must in 
reality have been younger. Sancho- 
niatho made his Thoth a Phoenician : 
how justly, we must leave him to settle 
with the Egyptians as well as he can. 


2-12. 
b Bunsen, Book i. App. vi. B. i. 
P- 393: Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
part i. p. 26. 
c Stobzus, Eclogee Physice, i. lii. 
40. P- 932. ; 
d Ibid. i. xxii. 9. p. 470: xliti. 8. 
P- 744: cf. Syncellus, p. 72. 1. 19. 
e Opp. ii. 317. 324. 
f Thesaurus Temp. ad ann. 556. 
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megisti fuisse dignoscitur. The Coptic name of the first 


month is till Toots; very little different from Taaut or - 


Tot. Pliny calls the first month in the Egyptian calendar 
Thiatish; and here too there is a various reading in his 
text of Toti, which is much more likely to be the true 
one. 

iv. [lepnros $t *Eppod ori\Bor ... To 0 Eppy edd0n dia rd 
TP@Tov avrov $1dx0opov Gploat Tod ovpavod, xal TEv GoTpwr TAS 
Tafers kat Tas Gpas perpioa, rat Enonuaciay rapors deffari— 
Hzac autem Mercurio data existimatur, quod primus menses 
instituerit et perviderit 8siderum cursus). 

v. Quod nec Mercurius ille Trismegistus magister om- 
mum physcorum recogitavit —Quando siderum motus aut 
ratio cepta est genethliaca sciri? non post Theutin AEgy- 
ptrum aut post Atlantem, ut quidam ferunt, bajulum illam 
ceh!?—Tas ptv ov Gas *Eppis Ev Tais $10opuplars BiBNors os 
Feaevxos Gmeypalyaro, 1 Tais Tpwpuplats TE kat EfaxtoxiAlas 
xat TevTaxoolats ral Elxoot MEvTE, ws MaveOGs LoTopet, TENtws 
avedeifem. And yet the whole of the ritual, learning, and 
8cience of the Egyptians, on all points, derived from Thoth, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus*, was 8ummed up mn 


* The account, which Clemens Alexandrinus gives of the learning and 
philosophy of the Egyptians, as contained in the books ascribed to Thoth 
or Hermes, is as follows : Strom. vi. iv. $ 35. p. 118.1. 20. Cf. Porphyry 
De Abstinentia, iv. 8. 321. 

MeTliagos yap oikxeiay Twa pmAovopiav Alyuaro.. aurixa ToOUTo eppaive 
paora 1 ieporpernhs avrav Opnoxeia. 

IIparos pey yap Tpoepxeras 6 wEos. . .rouroy ao vo BiBNovs daverhnpera 
S$eiy Ex T@v Eppon, by Odrepov pe vpovs Teptexe: Oeav, (cf. Diodorus, 1. 752.) 
exhoytopeor de Baotmuond Biov T6 Sevrepov. pera be Tov p30v 6 wpooromos, 
@poX6yioy Te pera xeipa rat poivira aoTpooyias Exwy oupBoha, mpdeow. 
rouUTOY Ta aoTpooyoypeva Tov "Eppuor BiBNioy TEroapa Gvra Tov apiOpor ael 
$:a oToparos Exew xpy” bv T0 pev cor: epi Tov Graxbopov TEVv anhavey 
Gawoperor aoTpwr, Td be epi TEv ouvoSav ral PoTWT pay Nov Kal Te\mvhs, 
ro Oe Nommrov TEpPL TEVv AvaToNev. 

—+S& 36. p. 119. 1.4: *Efns $ 6 iepoypapparevs rpoepyeras, Exwv Trepa 
emi Ths xeþaXns, BiBNiov Te Ev Xepot kat xavoya ev © T6 Te ypauuoy peray rat 
oxoiwos jy ypapovor. (cf. Horapollo, i. 14. 38.) rovroy rd re lepoyupua 

& Wilkinson, Second series, i. xi. 14. k Tertullian, ii. 165: Adversus Va- 

h H. N. xzxvii. 80. lentinianos, 15. 

i Eratosthenes, KaraoTepiouol, 43- | Arnobius, ii. 92. 
P- 135 : Ie&vre &orepes, the five planets. m Jamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. 
3 Hyginus, Astronom. Poet. 1. xlii. viti. cap. 1. p. 157. 1. 20. 
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no more than 42 Books ascribed to him ; which this dealer 
in wholesale lying and imposition, Manetho, thus ewelled 
out to 36,525; one for each year of the Sothiacal period mul- 
tiplied by the Apis cycle. 

There cannot be any reasonable doubt, we think, after 
these various testimonies, that the name of the first month 
m the Egyptian calendar was taken from that of this Thoth ; 
whether it was most properly 80 to be pronounced and 80 to 
be written, or in any other way. Consequently that this name 
could have had no reference to the seasons of the natural 
year, or to any natural characteristic thereof: it must have 
been purely a personal designation, and either religious or 
historical. It has been imagined that the root of this name 
in the Egyptian was 8ome word which had the sense of Xcyos 
(word, or reason) in that language. We s$hould think it 
much more probable that the Egyptian term for word or 
reason was derived from the name of Thoth ; who passed 
with them for the personification of reason and language 
itself. It has been asserted too that the name of Thoth was 
given to the dog-star: and it might have been 80 given, if 
the 8tar itself rose heliacally on the first of Thoth, at 80 


xaNoypeva. . .c{Gevas xpr}. Enera 6 GTONOTIS. . .EXwv TOv TE Ths Stratoguvhs 
mJxvv kat 76 oTovCetov. oVToSs Ta TaWGeuTIKE TavTA Kal pooxooÞpayiorA 
xaXoupeva, Sera Ge EoTL TA eis THY Tur avnkovra TAY Tap avrois Oeav 
K, T.N. 

$ 37- Eni Tao: & 6 npopyrys Efecot, Tpopaves T0 vipeioy Cyreronmi- 
@pevos, @ enovrat of Thy ExTeun/iv Tav dprov Baotdfovres. obTos. . TA leparixt 
xaXovpeva t BiSNia expavbave.. . .0vo uev ouy kat TEFTAapdrovra at TAavu avay- 
xaias T@ Eppy yeyovao: BiBNoc. by Tas pev MN; Thv Tagav Alyunriov 
TepieNovoas ÞimMooopiav of mpoetpnpevor expavOavouot, Tas Oe Nowmas EE of 
TaoToÞdpor, iarpkas ofoas «,T.A. 

Horapollo, i. 38: *Aq' ov rat 1 Taideia Tap atrois 0B rankeirar, Omep 
eaTlw Eppmveubev mYypys Tpop).— | 

Ibid. *Eor: 8 Taped rois lepoypapparedo: rat Bios lepa, rakovpern 
dpBpys, 8” hs xpivouot TO karar\bevra EppwoTov. 

With regard to the feathers on the head of the hierogrammateus, and 
the palm-branch, one of the insignia of the horoscopus, the following 
passage of Diodorus, i. 87, will throw some light upon them : Tues 
& <aouw ey Tois apxaiors xpovors lepaxa BefNiov eveyreiv eis OnBas Tois 
lepevo: Powe pdppare mepiethnuevoy, Exov Yyeypappevas Tas TOv Oey 
Oceparelas Te Kat Tyuds* Geomep ral Tous tepoypappareis popety powtrouw 
pdpua, rai TTEpLY leparos em Ths kehaNns. 
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- memorable an epoch as that of the Sothiacal period. But we 


have met with no proof ourselves of 8uch an application of 
the name; and we $hould be of opinion that it has been ima- 
gined merely from the resemblance of the name of the dog- 
star Sothis to this of Thoth. 

With regard to the rest of the names of the months, as we 
have observed, we think it better to be #ilent concerning 
them, than to propose conjectures only. The name of 
Þ$apevwd the 8eventh month resembles Þapersp; and that 
was one of the names of Memnon among the Egyptians, as 
we learn from Pausanias” : *AAA& yap ov Mepvora of OnBaior 
Xeyovo. Þaperwepa $e elrai TOY CyxXwptov on TouTo Gyanhua Tv: AS 
also from an inscription on the statue of Memnon itself, im 
the 15th year of Adrian®. But the name of the month no 
where occurs 1n the form of Þaperop. In like manner, the 
name of 'E7:i the xith month at first 8ight might be 8up- 
posed to have s8ome connection with the Greek name of the 
Apis, in the form of "Eraqos. But the middle syllable of 
'ETiþt 18 always long. It occurs too in the form of 'Eriq or 
'ETet$, as well as in that of 'ET«$(: and in the Coptic it 18 
Epip at present. 

In short the only other name, concerning which we might 
venture to offer an opinion, 1s that of the last month, Mesore. 
This appears to have been pronounced and written both 
Meoopy, Meoopt, and Meoopi; and Meoep according to Suidas 
was one of the names of Egypt. The Scriptural name of 
Egypt is Mizraim, or Mezraim, after Mizraim or Mezraim the 


- 80n of Hamq, who must have been the first of the children 


of Noah to settie there. Taautes or Thoth was represented 
by Sanchoniatho as the 8on of Misor ; which is probably 
nothing different from Mesore. We incline to the opinion 
that the name of the last month in the Egyptian calendar 
was actually taken from the traditionary and patriarchal 
name of Egypt, Mizraim or Mezraim itself ; and that while 
the firss month was called after Thoth, the reputed first 
author of s80ciety and civilization, the last was dedicated 


. Bj, xlii. 2. cf. Syncellus, i. 133. 1. 16. p Cf. in Meopey and in Xau oxnvo- 
© See our Dissertations, iv. 514. App. ara. 

Diss. xxiv. cf. also Corpus Ins. iii. pars q Gen. x. 6. 13. 

XXix. 373. No. 4731: 370. No 4727. 
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to the land of Egypt itself, in which society and civilization, 
under the auspices of this Thoth, as it would thus be implied, 
first came into existence. 

With regard to the last five days of the calendar, it does 
not appear- that they ever received a proper name of any 
kind. In the fable, relating to their 8upposed origin, they 
were 8tyled 8simply the epagomentz ; *As vdv enayopevas Alyv- 
TT: kaovot. They are never s8pecified by Hipparchus or 
Ptolemy, like other Egyptian dates, under an - Egyptian 
name ; but always in this Greek form of one or other of the 
epagomenze. They appear at the end of Ptolemy's calendar, 
De Apparentiis, simply as the epagomenze. They have no 
proper name 1n the Coptic calendar at present, unless it be 
that of mensis parvus”, or one borrowed from the Arabic, 
EI Nesl, in the sense of intercalary—from Nesa retardare. 
This term resembles Meot, an Egyptian word, which occurs 
in Horapollos, but in a totally different sense ; if, as he ex- 
plains it, Meot was the Egyptian for © a 8rpent.” 


Section VI.—On the orthography of the names of the 
Egyptian months. 


The names of the Egyptian months, which occur in the 
Magna Compositio, as they were commonly written and pro- 
nounced in Greek in Ptolemy's time, have been produced 
elsewhere*. Every one of them 1s there to be found once at 
least, if not oftener, the Epagomenz not excepted ; and had 
we been left to make out the order in which they must have 
followed each other in their proper calendar, from these data 
only, it might have been effected. And according to Mr. 
Ideler it has actually been effected by the Italian Averani, of 
Florence ; though as he justly observes, it was a superfluous 
labour ; seeing that Ptolemy himself, in his own calendar 
De Apparentiis, had already done the 8ame thing by exhi- 
biting all the months of the Egyptian calendar in their pro- 
per order, along with the Roman or Julian also to which 
they corresponded. And though the Egyptian calendar, 
there exhibited, is the Alexandrine; that makes no difference 
either to the names or to the order of the months themselves, 


r Lepsius, Einleitung, p. 145: 147- S 1. 59. t Diss. xii. ch. ii. sect. 1. 
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which were always the 8ame in the equable as in the Alexan- 
drine calendar, and vice versa. In fact, as we have often 
had occasion to observe, B. C. 26, the Alexandrine calendar, 
and the native Egyptian or primitive equable calendar of 
Egypt, in all but the names of the months in the former, as 
modified in passing from the Egyptian to the Greek, were 
absolutely the s8ame. 


Alezandrine calendar, compared with the Julian, in Ptolemy, De Ap- 


parentust. 
Months. Months. ; 
i. Myy Oo0 fro: Zenreppios. vii. My MZ;7u0s Gaperdd. 
Ii. Saw rovreorTw 'OxTofSpucs. viti. Myy *ATpikcos h Sappovbi. 
iti. Myy NoeuSpoos *Aﬀvp. ix. Myy Matos Haxov. 
iv. Myy Xocar AexepBpos. x. Mny 'Iouvws Tlavoi. 
v. Myy 'Iavovdpros } Tvft. x1. Myy 'IovNcos *Emiupi. 
vi. Myy $eSpovdpros Mexeip. xil. My A#yovoros Meoopi. 


xiii. *ETayoperoy a &c. 

In an extract from one of the MSS. in the royal (or na- 
tional) library at Paris, which the abbe Halma has premised 
to his edition of Ptolemy, the names, order, and orthography 
of these months 8stand as follows *. 


ed $awþt 'AOvp Xotax. 
Toft Mexip $aperol $appovd.. 
Iaxwop Iau "ET«l Meooph. 


E 'ETay6pevat npepac. 

In an epigram of the Greek Anthologia » we have them 
all enumerated and described by certain characters ; which 
must be understood to hold good only of their si1tes in the 
Julian, that is, the fixed, calendar; viz. the Alexandrine : 
but the names and order of the 8xame months are just as true 
of the equable calendar. 

Mynves Alyvnriav. August 30 or 29. 
IIporos Ood0 eban Sperdvny ent Borpuy eyeipery. 
"Ix OvBcXoo: Tawhi peper mavSnuior &ypnv. 
INNyjiadov aivouoay 'Adop rerpaiperas Gpnyv. 
Xotarx GTEWPopevory oTaxvar Beirvuot yeveOn. 
TvS1 8& Toppupeoy Bovhnpopor cipa TWTAIEs. 


t Uranologium, p. 71-92. latter we have IIaxay and Meowpl ; and 
u Opp. i. Preface, p. lxx. MS. 2399. @$a0} for $awq}, which must be simply 
Cf. Opp. vi. 72. 124. 8econd part. In an error of the gcribe. 
the former (p. 72.) we have Ilaxou w iii. 211. Mnyves Alyurrlioy. 
also; but Meoop! for Meoopy : in the 
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onpaive m\oThpo. Mexeip T\Gov dppimrokeve. 
"Apeos 6nNa qepew bapevod Feirxvuor paxtrais. 
clapway $appov8l podwv rTpwrdyyeNds earl. 

nia © avavdevra Haxov $perdavoo: huvhdooe. 
evxdprov Oe Ilauvi mTpodyyeNds eoTw onophs. 
xal orav\ny raTexwv evdureNds eorw ® Emp. 
xal Meoopt NeiXow eper pvoifooy viwp. 


There is in fact no calendar of antiquity, types of which 
are 80 repeatedly to be met with, as of this Egyptian one of 


the Alexandrine Greeks; from which the names, the order, 
and the mode of writing and reading the vernacular appel- 


lations of the months of the equable calendar itself in the. 


Greek character might be collected. It is superfluous there- 
fore to multiply specimens of this kind. We will notice only 
(and in brief) 8uch instances of these names as have occurred 
to us mnter legendum, 80metimes with variations in the ortho- 
graphy and enunciation. 

In the Rosetta inscription * we meet with Owd0), Me- 
x<tp?, Meoopy®. In the Papyrus Taurinensis Prima Þ we 
find Owe, "Avvpld, Mexeip®, Þaoqtf, Þaperwld et, Tlaxwy Þ, 
Hawn, Meoopy *: in the Papyrus Tertia! we have Owu0 m: 
in the Papyrus Quarta ® we have 'ETe@tþ®, Meoopy”®: in the 
Papyrus Septima 9 we find ITavrir: in the Papyrus Prima 
Zoidis * Þapuovtt occurs seven times: im the Pactio Nechi- 
tis t we have Tv: and ®Þappovtt{: in the Pactio Oziridis u 
we find 'EnT«þ(: in the Antigraphum Greyanum» we have 
'A®dp twice, and Xowdx*: in the Mandatum Comprehenso- 
rium, (or writ to arrest a runaway slave?,) 'ETeiq occurs 
again, In like manner, in the Recueil des Inscriptions of 
Mons. Le Tronne, we meet with O@v0*, Þawpi®, 'Addp®, 
Þaper(60 ©), Þappoutt 4, Tlaxwv ®, *Eneipt!, Meoopy 8. 

Plutarch also, De Iside et Osiride, mentions several of 


u Lege clow. x See the Recueil of M. Le Tronne. Also the Hermapion of 
Mr. Ideler, jun., Appendix, ii. y Hermapion, ii. 14, ver. 50. Z 12, ver. 6. 
a 13, ver. 46. b Ib. Appendix, v. © Ib. 19. 1. 14. ad dextram. @ Ib. 15.1. 
e Tbid.1. 16, Ff Ibid. 17, 16. ad sin. E Tbid. 16, 33. Þ Tbid. 16,9: 18, 5. 
i Ib. 20, 33. k Tbid. 18, 14. 1 Tbid. Appendix, vii. m 22, 25. n Ibid. 
Appendix, viii. O 22, 12. P 22, I. q Ibid. Appendix, ix. r 23, 18. 
$ Ibid. Appendix, x. p. 23. t Thid. xi. p. 24- u Ibid. xii. 25. w Ibid. 


Xiti. 25. x p. 26. y Ibid. xv. 26. Z ix, 81. a ix. 83. b x. 90. 
C xxiv. 230. d xvi. 153. e xiii. 10G: xiv. 121: xXviii. 204. XxXili. 226. 
XXvii. 358. f xxxiii. 407, 408. & xv. 125: xXXV, |. 46. 250. 
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these months by name: as, *"Exry pmvds loraptrov Oawepi b— 
Tn & 6yd67 $O0(vovros rod Þawpl!—Kat ro9 Pawpt uns k— 
'E886py ent Sexa pyvos 'Abtp! — Ov 'A0dp Alyorrior®— A pyvds 
"A05p"—EBd6un rod TvB2 pnvos%—THh voupnvig rod PaperblP— 
Fov re Ilavnt . . pyv6s%—Kat r7 Tpraxids Tod Ent pms — Ev 
3 ro Meoopy pris. Josephus, speaking of Nisan, has* Os Tap 
pev Alyvnrioes Þapporlt xaxeirait : Clemens Alexandrinus has 
TvBl, Þapero8, Þapporht, Tlaxwv?: Phny the Elder mentions 
Tybi and Mechir, as consecutive months”, and Thoth, as we 
have 8een=®, under the form of Thiatis or Toti : the Marmor 
Tripolitanum has $aw$?, for Þawqpi: Epiphanius has Meoopi*; 
as also the author of the Philopatris ascribed to Lucians. 
We may conclude then that, with respeet to the names of 
Athyr, Choac, Tybi, Phamenoth, and Pharmuthi, there can 
be no reason to doubt concerning the mode either of writing 
or of pronouncing them, m the Greek at least : that, as to 
the rest, the Egyptian form of Thoth in Greek is Owd9, the 
Alexandrine is O@0 : of Þawpti it may be doubtful whether it 
Should not be ITawp!, though there seems to be better au- 
thority for the former. In the name of ITlaxwy too, or Pachon, 
there 8eems to be no variation. TIavvt is always, or should 
be always, trisyHabic. On the monuments it occurs in the 
form of Paomi—in which however we apprehend the middle 
syllable must also be long, as in Paitini. *ET«þ2 occurs as 
"Eve($; and in our opinion it should always be written *ETept 
—the middle syllable being invariably long, and, as we appre- 
hend, a diphthong. Meytp too, in our opinion, would always 
be more correctly written Mexe(p; and for the 8ame reason ; 
because the last 8yllable is invariably long, and because it 
zeems to hare been a diphthong alsv. In the Coptie and 
Arabic this name at present is Amschir ; the letters in the 
first 8yllable having been inverted, but the original pronun- 
ciation of the last syllable, in all probability, being correctly 
retained. With regard to Mesore, it is difficult to decide 


b Cap. lv. | li, k xxx. l xiii. m hrix. n xxxix. o]. 
P xliii. q XXX. r hi. S cxviii. In his Life of Romulus, xii. he has 
©a0, Xoitr, Gapuovbl. t Ant. Jud. ii. xiv. 6. Cf. Suidas, in $apuov8{ : 6 xard 
*Pwpalovs *AnpixAtos. u Strom. i. xxi. 5. 145. $. 146. p. 98. Cf. our Prole- 
gomena, Cap. ii. p. 127. Y H.N. vi. 26. p. 672. x Supra, p. 188. y See 
our Prolegomena, cap. iti. i 54. z Adv. Hereses, Opp. i. 29. C-D: Sebuet. 


a Cap. 22. Opp. iii. 610. L 26. 
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whether it ought to be Meoopt, Meooph, or Meoopi: and whe- 
ther Meoopy or Meoopy. Meowpt 80metimes occurs ; but it 
must be & corruption of Meoopl. We incline to the opinion 
that this name in the Egyptian was most properly Meoope; 
but that the final syllable was always long. It is observable 
that, while the other names ending in : are often abbreviated, 
Mesore, even as written Meoopi, has the last syllable long. 
Thus, in an epigram of the Greek Anthology on a bath, as 
we must suppose in Alexandria, which was full of draughts 
or currents of cold air : 
Spifov rai Naprys ooros T6ros* GAN extypayor* 
Tg Meoopi Xougar mvei yap Eow Bopeas,—Ver. 8. 

From which we must infer too that Mesore, (the limits of 
which in the Alexandrine Calendar were July 25 and August 
24,) was notoriously the hottest month in the year; and 
would have been intolerable in Egypt, but for the Etesian 
winds, which blew all through that month. 


— —— 


CHAPTER II. 
On the testimonies extant to the Julian year in Egypt. 


Secrion I.— The principle of the Julian year embodied in 
corrections of the primitive calendar. 


The principle of the mean Julian year is necessarily em- 
bodied in the cychco-Julian correction of the primitive equa- 
ble year. It requires no argument therefore to prove that 
every correction of this kind presupposes a knowledge of the 
mean Julian year. The earliest correction of that descrip- 
' tion, which the history of the calendar brings to light, is the 
Hindu, of the date of B.C. 1306. So far back then must the 
principle of the mean Julian year, and the mode of combin- 
ing it with the simple equable principle, and of applying both 
in conjunction to the regulation of civil or calendar time, 
have been already understood. 

The 8ame remark may be made, and even more obyiously, 
on the octa&teric corrections of the primitive 8olar year. No 
b iv. 135. *A8covora, Ixxxiv. Eis Bakaveiov yuxpdy. 
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one requires to be told that the mean Juhan year is the bazis 
of the octatteric cycle. The first authors of that combination 
of lunar with 8olar and of solar with lunar time, whosoever 
they were, must have had a perfect knowledge of the mean Ju- 
han year. And the antiquity of this cycle is unquestionable. 
It is alhnost as ancient as the cyclico-Juhan correction of the 
primitive 80lar year itself. The oldest correction of this kind, 
as we have stated, is that of B. C. 1306: the oldest octatteric 
correction 18 only 45 years later, B. C. 1261. And what is 
most extraordinary, and most contrary to the prejudices and 
behef of the learned on 8uch points as these, hitherto, it 
was the work of the Greeks, and, if we are not mistaken, of 
Minos, the king and legislator of Crete : from which fact we 
ourselves can draw no inference but one; viz. that Minos, the 
author of the oldest octatteric correetion of which any thing 
ts discoverable, was most probably the first to find out and 
to contrive that cycle itself. It is certain at least that he was 
the author of a cycle of this denomination among the Greeks; 
from which also many others, of great antiquity in themselves, 
but none of them 80 old as this, appear to have been de- 
rived. There can be no question that this octatteric cycle of 
Minos m Crete, and the Olympie eyele of Pelops his contem- 
porary in the Peloponnese, both came into existence toge- 
ther mn the same year, B. C. 1261. And the latter, as we 
have already observed, was a purely Julian cycle; and 80 little 
different from the Julian one of Cezsar himself, that had it 
only been attached to March 1, instead of to June 25, B.C. 
1261, it would have been the Julian eycle and the Julian 
correction. Who then in the face of such facts as these, 
(unless they can be disproved, and shewn to be false,) could 
think of denying either to Minos or to Pelops as perfect a 
knowledge of the mean Julian year, as could have been pos- 
ses8ed even by Czsar himself? yet 1200 years and upwards 
before the time of Czsar notwithstanding. 

What shall we ay too to the correction of Numa Pompi- 
lius among the Romans themselves, 667 years before the 
Julian? Could that correction be based on the octatteric 
cycle, and not on the mean Julian year als0? Was it acct 
dent, or was it contrivance, which made the elxoorrerpacrnpis 
of Numa a perfect measure of 24 mean Julian years? In 
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8hort, not to multiply appeals of this kind to the evidence of 
one calendar after another ; we cannot but be astonished at 
the incredulity of learned men, which for some reason or 
other has 8 obstinately refused to admit either the know- 
ledge of the principle of the Julian year in theory, or its 
application in practice, any where before the time of the 
dictator Czsar : and in particular among the Egyptians, of 
whom it was least of all to be called in question; and from 
whom, and through whom, the first idea of the same thing in 
all probability was derived to the rest of the ancient world. 

The love of paradox and the affectation of singularity will 
often make men maintain opinions contrary to the truth. 
Nor are the most learned men the most remarkable for com- 
mon 8ense ; nor are they free from the influence of prejudice 
even when they affect to be superior to it ; nor is their very 
Scepticigm on 8ome points without a mixture of credulity on 
others. Arguments can never be wanting to cast doubts 
on notorious matters of fact. Reasons may always be ima- 
gined why something, which certainly happened, could not, 
or should not, or ought not, to have happened. Yet notwith- 
Standing nothing can decide a question of fact, but testimony, 
competent testimony. It is only in the 8chool of modern 
historical scepticiem, founded by Niebuhr, that questions of 
fact are decided on any other principle ; and that the history 
of the past is judged of not by the fact of what has happened 
but by the probability or improbability of its happening. 
Everywhere, except in this school, it is recognised as a prin- 
ciple that questions of fact must be decided by testimony, 
not by arguments; and everywhere else but in this school, 
(and even among the advocates of this school, in the ordinary 
affairs of life,) competent testimony, to whatsoever it is given, 
in 8pite of all sophistries and of all probabilities to the con- 
trary, is believed and acted upon. 

There was always, in our opinion, testimony extant, suffi- 
cient to have satisfied learned men, if their own prepossess8ions 
and prejudices had permitted it, of both these facts ; both 
that the principle of the Julian year must have been well 
understood in Egypt long before the time of Julius Czsar ; 
and that the Egyptians must have had one Julian calendar 
at least among them, from as far back as the epoch of the 
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Sothiacal period, attached to the stated date of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius; and consequently the 8ame with that to 
which we have given the name of the Sothiacal Type of that 
kind. These testimonies, and to each of these points, we 
8hall proceed briefly to notice ; though, as far as the proof 
of either of those facts themselves is concerned, we trust we 
have done enough already to establigh each ; and therefore 
that for that particular purpose any further argument might 
be considered 8uperfluous. 


Section II. —On the extant testimonies to the knowledge of 
the Julian year in Eqypt in general. 

i. The testimony of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo is ex- 
press to the first of these points : but as it is given with a 
gpecial reference to the case of the Egyptian Thebans, and 
to the fact of the knowledge and of the application of the 
Juhan principle of the reckoning of annual time among them 
in particular ; we reserve it for the present. 

1. The Egyptian account of the origin of their epagomenz 
has already been 8ubmitted to our readersd. There could 
be no correction of their calendar, historically known among 
them, in any 8hape, more ancient than the first institution of 
these epagomentz ; according to this account at least. If 
80, It must be purely a falsehood, which is asserted by Syn- 
cellus, probably on the authority of Manetho*, that these 
epagomenz themselves were first added to the year in the 
reign of a king whom he styles Aseth ; the 32d on his list ; 
and that the year before consisted only of 360 days. This 
statement is not found in the remains of Manetho at pre- 
sent ; yet it may be inferred from the Schoha on the Timzus 
of Platof, that 8omething of the kind was once to be read in 
Manetho of a king of the xvath dynastys whom he called 
Latrns. This part of the Schoha is corrupt ; though it might 
eagily be amended. Neither of these statements in itself is 
entitled to the least degree of credit. The equable year 
never had an historical beginning in Egypt, short of the 
beginning of all things : the year of 360 days never had an 


4 Vol. iii. 140. Diss. xiv. ch. v. ect. i. f ji. 424, 425- 12. 3- : 
& Hermapion, App. xx. 37. Dynastia, 
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existence in Egypt at all. But the Julian year must have 
had an historical beginning even in Egypt ; which this monu- 
mental chronology, whether on purpose, or through 8ome 
confugion of its own, might actually date in the reign of this 
Aseth, in which too, according to Syncellus, it dated the 
deification of the Apis: and the institution of the Julian 
year, with six epagomenz at stated times instead of five, 
might be confounded with the institution of the epagomenz. 

mw. Theodore Gaza ascribes the discovery of the mean 
Juhan year, (365 days at one time, 366 at another,) to the 
EgyptiansÞ ; from whom he supposes it to have passed to the 
Greeks through Eudoxus and Plato. Gaza, in this instance, 
is only repeating the testimony of Strabo ; who also supposes 
Eudoxus and Plato to have been 13 years resident in Egypt ; 
paying court to the priests of Egypt, in order to discover 
this and other hke s8ecrets of theirs' : ITepurrods yap Gvras 
«ara THv EMLOTIPIY TAV oUparlov, pwuoTixons FE kat DvoperadoTOVUS, 
T@ xpdve Kal Tais Oepanelars Efehimdpyoay Gare Twe TAv Ocw- 
pruaror lorophoar Ta TOXNG Bt amexpurpavro of BapBapot. obror 
de 7& entTpexovra Ths npepas ral Ths vurTos poptn Tais Tpraxooias 
EfhrovTa TETE Tpepars els Thv EXTNTpP@Iw T0D ertauolov xpouov 
Tap&eooav. GAN" tyvoetro TEws 6 Eviaurds mapa TOS EAAnow os 
xat Ea Tels, Ews of vewTepot GoTpoNGyor TapehaBov amo TAEY 
pebepunrevoduraev els T0 EXAmmerov TA TEV Lepewy VTOpurnuarad. 
«al ET wiv TaparkapuBdvouc, Ta am exelvor, ouoiws ral TA TEY 


XaAdalwv®. 
iv. It is asserted by Appiant, that the Roman correction 


* This testimony is very important not only to the present question 
but also to that of the existence of observations and records in Egypt— 
from which we eupposed Eudoxus to have compiled his ecliptic period. 
Such records it seems were known to Strabo; yet as translated from the 
Egyptian, and as brought into Greece, by Greeks; and as 8till made use 
of by the Greek astronomers of his own time, as well as similar observa- 
tions and records, obtained in like manner from the Chaldzeans. And 
gince he speaks of these astronomers of his own time as the vewrepor 
doTpo6yor, {the later race of Grecian astronomers,) he must mean by those 
who first translated these documents, and first made them accessible to 
the Greeks, an older race—and that older race must have included Plato, 


Eudoxus, -Callippus, more particularly. 


h De Mensibus, ix. Uranologium, 292, ID. E. i xvii. i. 
k Bell. Civ. ul. 154. 
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of the dictator Czzsar was purposely conformed to the 8ame 
kind of year among the Egyptians : | Kal 70y eraurov Gvwparov 
ETt Gvra dia rods Co0' Gre pijvas CuBoXiuovs, (Kari yap cehmuny 
avrois npiOuetro,) &s Tov To) Nov dpopuov pereBakev @s Tyov 
Atyvrriot, This correction being 19 years older than the 
Alexandrine, Appian cannot be supposed to have intended to 
8ay that Czar derived the idea of his own correction from 
the Alexandrine. From what type of the Julian year in 
Egypt then could he derive it, except 80me one older than 
the Alexandrine at least ? If 80, Appian, in this testimony, 
recognises a form of the Julian year in Egypt, older than 
the Alexandrine, and older than the correction of Czsar. 

It is till more plainly asserted by Dio Cassius' that the 
plan and method of the Julian correction were 8uggested to 
Czsar by what he either observed or learnt in Egypt, B. C. 
48—47; 'Ex ths & 'AXefavdpela diarpiBis. In particular, the 
cycle of the leap-day and the-leap-year ; that is the very 
principle of the Julian correction : Thy perro. plav Thv Ex T@Y 
TETaprnuoplov ovurirnpouperny $i TETE kal avros ET@Y ENTYyaAYeL* 
which implies that the Egyptians intercalated it every four 
years too. Dio indeed was writing his own history 278 years 
after the Julian correction, and 254 after the Alexandrine ; 
but he was too well informed on these points to have been 
capable of falling into the absurdity of supposing Czsar to 
have borrowed the plan and the details of his own correction 
from the Alexandrine, which was 19 years later than his. It 
would be gratuitous to 8uppose that; or to call in ques- 
tion either his information on these points, or his accuracy, 
on no better ground than mere posstbility and bare suspicion. 

In like manner, it is affirmed by Macrobius also that Czsar 
took the idea of his own correction from the Egyptians ; and 
that the Egyptians were always in possession of the Julian 
year, even while it was yet. unknown to the rest of the 
worlds. This is confidently as8erted by Macrobius : but we 
do not wish to insist on his testimony in particular, first, 
. because he no where bears distinct witness to the use of 
the equable year in Egypt, which must have been 80 much 
older even there than the Juhan ; and secondly, because he 
was writing in the reign of Theodosius the Great, 400 years 


i xliji. 26. k Saturnalia, i. xiv. 268 : xvi. 283. cf. i. xii. 256 ; xv. 271. 
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and more later than the date of the Alexandrine correction ; 
by which time it might almost have been forgotten that there 
was ever any other form of the civil year in Egypt but that. 

To these testimonies there is nothing to oppose in the 
8hape of contrary testimony. None of the ancients has left 
on record a denial of the fact of the knowledge or the fact of 
the use of the Julian year in Egypt, in his own time and from 
his own knowledge. The silence of Herodotus may perhaps 
be alleged to the contrary. But silence is not testimony ; 
much less contradiction. It is not pretended, in this argu- 
ment of ours, that the Julian year, in any form, was ever the 
civil year of Egypt; or that it was known there commonly 
except to the priests, or used there except by them, and for 
purposes of their own. Herodotus has described the civil 
year of the Egyptians, as he observed it, de facto, in his own 
time; and he has described it correctly even as understood 
of the equable year: and yet it would not be difficult to 
$hew, even from the terms of his description itself, that 
either he had not a true and exact idea of what he was 
describing, or if he had, that he must have been describing 
the Julian year when he 8eemed to be describing the equable 
one. 


SECTION III.—On the extant testimonies to the Sothiacal 
Julian year of the Egyptians in particular. 

1. 'Emuavrov © Bov\Gpevo, dnaGou, 8ays Horapollo!, *Iow 
TOUVTEOTL Yyuvaika (wypaponot, To $& avry rat Thv Oeov onual- 
vovorv. "Io dt map avrois eorw aorhp Atyunriort kakovuevos 
E&0s *EMAnviort $& GoTporbwv, os Kal doxet Baothevew TEV 
Xowmr@ev GoTepwy. If Isis was the 8ame as the dog-star, and 
was also the 8ymbol of the year; then the dog-star must have 
been the 8ymbol of the year. "Er: $e, he continues, «at $07: 
Kara Thv TouTov TOV GoTpov Avarohmv onpeiotuela Tepi mAVTWY 
T@v ev TO erauTE WENNOvrwv Te\eioOat, dromep ouk AXNGYWS 
Tov ECviauroy "Tow Xeyovow. This must identify the begin- 
ning of the year with the first appearance of Sirius : and, 
that would imply that the heliacal rising of this star was the 
beginning of some year or other in Egypt. 

It was well known to Horapollo, that the Egyptians had a 
1 Lib. i. 3. 


- 
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year of 365 days only. The Vulture, he tells us”, was a 
type of the year, as divided into three periods of 120 days 
each, such as we have already explained, and five days over, 
which entered into none of the three, yet made up the com- 
plement of the year: Ai T0 e& roiro T6 (Gp Tpuaxooias 
Efnxovra mevTEe Thuepas To) Erovs Ftaupeiobas, ev als 6 Eemabous 
exTENeEmrau xpovos. ExaTov Yap Elxooww huepars Eyrvos peeve, ral 
Tas {oas Tovs veoooovs ExTpeer” Tails dE Aetmoboas ExaTOY ELKooL 
Thv EauThs ETyaereay TOEmTaL, pine rvooporoa pmWhTE TPEpouoa, 
Tapacoxevatovoa FE Eauripy els ETepav oVAAmpuy. Tas dE Xownas 
TEvTE TOD Erovs hpeEpas os 1501 Tpoerov (at the beginning of the 
chapter) eis Thy rod @vtuov 6xeiav xaravakioxes. And gpeak- 
ing of the s8ymbol of awvia, dumbness, inability to speak, 
"ASwviay dE ypdpovres, 8ays hen, apiduor ghe ypdpovory, ds 
TpieToODs ECoTL xpovouv GpiOuos, Ex Tpiakooiury EfmnxovranerrTe uep@r 
Tod ETovs vTGpxorTOS. Eh Ov xpovov ph Nakmoav T0 Taidiov The 
oUTAL ws TApPaTETOOpevor TH YNOOO). 

But that notwithstanding this he recognises a year equiva- 
lent to four of these, and the 8ame with the Julian rerpacrnpts 
or cycle of leap-year, appears from the following passages. 
1. "Av0pwrov (yoavra TQewov Blov Oehovres dm\G@oa ropwriny 
&ToVavoioav (wypaponour airy yap (7 Exarov Ern rar Alyvnriovs. 
T0 de Eros kar AlyvmTiovs TEoodpwv Eviaur@v?, N. "Eros T0 
Eemiorduevov . ypkovres Teraprov Gporpas ypdpovor. Eort BE 
peETpov is 71 Epoupa T1x@v Exardv. BovNGuevol Te T0 Eros elmeiv 
rETaprov ACyouou. Enedh, art, cara Thv Gvarohmy Tod GoTpou 
Tis Yuw0ews (Iss) pexpe Ths WiAkns dvarolis TETaprov Tjutpas 
TpooTibeobar, ws eivat T0 Eros TOY Ocod Tpiaxooluy Efyxovra 
nuepay (&upple rat rerdprov”) GOev xat dit Terpacrhpibos mepioomw 
npuEpay aprfuonow Alytarii. Ta dE TEETapa TETApra Tuepar 
Graprife?. On this principle, the Egyptians must have had 
a proper cycle of leap year, attached to the hehacal rizing of 
Sirius, in which one day was intercalated every four years*. 


* According to Suidas, Horapollo was a native of a village in the 
Panopolite Nome; a 8on of Phenebytheus a grammarian; and a con- 
temporary of the reign of Theodosius, in which he taught grammar at 
Alexandria, Horapollo the grammarian, author of a work mTepi ray 
narpioy *AXefav8peias, is mentioned in Photius' account of the compilation 
of Helladius: Codex, 279. p. 536, 1. 15. The name of Pheznebytheus, as 


m Lib. i. 11. p. 20. nj. 28. O 11. 89. P 1. 5. 
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n. Porphyry, De Nympharum Antro4 : T@v 80 TvaGy rov- 
T@v pueuynodas rat Tlapueridny ev To Ovoing paor (Numenius 8c. 
and Cronius) 'Pwpaiovs re rat Alyvnriovs. Pwpalovs yap Th 
Kp6yia Eoprafew mnlov rar Alydreper yevopevov.... Alyunriors $& 
apx1 Erovs oux YSpoxdos, os Pwpalois, GANG Kdprwos mpds yap 
Tp Kapxivp 1 Zaols jv Kuvos GoTepa "EAAnves pac. vorunria IF 
avrois 1 Zwbews avaroNy, yeveorews rardpxovoa ThsS els TOY KGopovr, 
This testimony is much to the point. It would be absurd to 
guppose that Porphyry was alluding here to the beginning of 
the year according to the Alexandrine calendar, August 30 
or 29, 40 or 41 days later than the stated date of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius in his time, July 20 or 21. It is no objection 
that he designates it as the vouunvia: even though the new 
years' day of a 80lar not of a lunar calendar must have been 
meant thereby. This is the common idiom, later than the 
transition of the old lunar calendar of the Greeks into the 
8olar and Julian. Porphyry therefore knew of a Julian year 


that of the father of Horapollo, is perhaps to be suspected ; Phenebethis 
being the name of the native village of Horapollo himseelf : Steph. Byz. 
Sevens: mois Aiyurrov.. . xat $evefnltrys, oure yap Qpani\ov 6 
$aAdoopos expnuaricero. 

The title of the hieroglyphica is *Qpard\\wvos, Netwov, lepoynuepura, & 
eEnveyre pev avros Alyutrig $ovy, pereppace $8 Þikmmros eis Thy 'EXNada 
S:aNexrov. There are many Latin words in the Greek of this version ; 
which imply that it must have been made in the decline of the Greek 
language. Suidas makes no mention of the Hieroglyphica among the 
works of his Horapollo : and besides represents him as the native of a 
x6pn in Egypt merely; whereas the author of the Hieroglyphica was 
represented by his translator as Ne\\Gos, which we understand to mean a 
native of Nilopolis, the city of the Nile ; which in the native Egyptian 
was probably called simply the city of Hapimooii or the Nile. Horapollo 
was likely to be a very common name among the Egyptians. We are 
altogether of opinion that Suidas* Horapollo, and the author of the Hiero- 
glyphica, were different persons : and that congequently the age of the 
former is no proof of that of the latter. Concerning this in particular all 
we can 8ay is, that his name, compounded of the Egyptian"Qpos and of the 
Greek *AT6\\wv, would imply that he could not be older than the time 
when the Greek *And\\ov came to be familiarly known in Egypt, and to 
be considered the game as the Egyptian "Qpos : and that may make him 
later than the commencement of the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but 
it may also make him older; for there can be no doubt that the Greek my- 
thology was more or less familiar to the Egyptians long before the time of 
the Ptolemies. 


q Cap. xxiii. r xxiv. 
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m Egypt attached to the heliacal rising of Sirius: and there 
18 No reason Why he should not have done 80, 8eeing it was 
almost 1600 years old in his time ; and all mystery concern- 
ing it, which might once have existed, had long ceased. Ob- 
8erve too how he virtually dates even the natale mundi on 
this yovunvia of Sothis, in the words yeveoews xardpxovon ThS 
els Tov x6opov. That was eminently an Egyptian doctrine, 
from the time of the introduction of this year ; but not, 80 
far as we know, before. Solinus was a contemporary of Por- 
phyry's: and he too dates the natale mundi on the three days 
which he assigns to the rising, July 20-22. 

im. In hke manner, the Scholia on the phenomena of 
Aratus recognise the 8ame natural phenomenon as the stated 
beginning of the year als05: Tore yap, (with the ingress of 
the 8un into Leo,) exBalve. 6 NeiAos, ral 5 rod Kuvos EnmoAh 
xara EvderdThv Gpay qalvermi. rxat Tavrny (8c. Thy EncoAms) 
apxnv ETovs Terra, rat Ths *Ioudos lepor elvai Tov Kova Aeyovo, 
kat Thv EMTOATV auTOD. 

iv. To these testimonies we may add also that of Vettius 
Valens, an unedited writer on astrology, whose work has re- 
peatedly been quoted, but has never yet been publighed. This 
author is often represented as a contemporary of Adrian's : 
yet we have found dates in him as late as the reign of Valen- 
tinian, and two even in terms of the zra of Diocletian, 116, 
and 117, which, if genuine, would make him as late as A. D. 
400 : and but for these dates we should have been entirely 
of the opinion of Scaligert, that he was the same Vettius 
Valens, of Antioch, and an astrologer, like him, who was 
contemporary with the foundation of Constantinople, A. D. 
330, and was s8aid to have cast its nativity, and to have pre- 
dicted that 1t would last 696 years and no longer. 

The title of this work is Overriov OvdAevros 'Avrwyewus 
*Av0ooytev «,T.A. And it extends to ten books at least ; of 
which, in the MS. which we consulted, the third was imper- 
fect, but owing apparently to a defect in the MS. itself. It 
1s dedicated to a certain Marcus : Odd\ns Mdpro xalperw*— 
Kat ravra pev © Mdpre pera ToXAod T6vov rat Cyxparelas fyrhoas 
Kat avevpwv CUVvETAFER ...TOLYapory Opkifu oe TOv O «, ( (TjAtov ral 


s Ad ver. 152. t De Emendatione, v. 509. B. 
u Lib. ix. p. 153, Procem. 
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oehmvnv) «, T.A.%: apparently too his brother; unless he 
meant merely a brother of the craft : *Opxite oe ade\pe pou 
TYMWTATE, Kat TOVS pUOTAYWYOUS juou Ev TAUTY Th GvvTACE, opavod 
pv GoThpurTOv (forsan aorpdoTiUKTOD) riTOS K,7.2.% And he gpeaks 
of his knowledge as acquired only at much pains and 
much expense, chiefly in Egypt, where he had to purchase it 
from covetous masters: Hyeis dt noAkijp pt xopav Fioder- 
oavTes xal Thv Alyvnrov die\00vres, didaoxd\ors pt\apyupors Tept- 
TEOOVTES, TAS pv T@v xpnpdrwr does enoimodpela, dia Thy Tept 
Td 6p0dv (corrige ooq0v) entduplav) «, T. A. 

To produce however some of the testimonies to the pre- 
8ent question, contained in his work. 

1. KaloAixos ov Tod Erovs (8UPple T0) roprov Kat roopirar 
KWNTEWL of Takao Ex Ths veounvias Tod OwP rareAaBovro' Ev- 
Oev yap Thv apxiv TOY ETovs ETotoavro* quoirwrepoy BE Kat 
(ano) Kuvos ento\is*. The first of Thoth here meant is the 
Alexandrine; 80 at least may we infer from an allusion, 
not long before®, to Mecheir 13 Kara 'AXefavdpeis. No be- 
ginning of the civil year indeed, attached to the riszing of 
Sir1us, can be s8aid to be necessarily implied in these words : 
only that it would be more natural to derive the proper 
epoch of the rwyoes roopirat from this star, than from the 
first of Thoth. 

Ul. ÞvourGrepoy It rat and T@v KevTpwr Get exBalvew. raVanep 
yap ral ent T@v kaloNirav kat KOTPiKa@v EVPLOKETAL TO Ojporov KaAL 
Em T@v avOpwnwv. Ek yap THS TOY Kuvos EntroOATIS TO ETOS Kat TA 
$' x&rpa GvarvrActrar dia Ths TeTpaeTnpidos. mAmv ev draqopors 
"ol ErtauTot yivovrat, mapt TAS TEv GoTpwr oxnpaToypaptias ral 
does Kat TAs kara Katmpoy enepaces?. This testimony re- 
cognises & tetracteris, or cycle of four years, in which the 
cardinal points, having set out from the Kvvods enwmoAn, and 
four times changed their potions relatively to the stars, re- 
turned to the s8ame relations both to it and to them. 

im. Et ody Tavra obrws Exe, avayratiov rat em TEv YEVEOEWV 
Ta © kevrpa oxnpariteuv. ... der dt rat Thy Koopirhy ovvooov Tpo- 
yWwGoKew, Kat Thv To) Kuvos EntmoAmv .... kat TOv Ths Tov Kuvos 
ETTOANS Kuptov. odros yap rabokixes 6 Tod ETous oirodeomorhs 


W vii. P. 138 ad calcem. Z 1, P. 2 reverse. 
X jy. P. 69. a 1. P. 2 ad princip. 
Y iv. p. 69. Ilept eriauror xpruath- b iv. P. 71. Tlepl eviaurou xpnpart- 
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xptOyoerar ruxhixol IT of rT@v T6rwp Kupior. Guolws BE xad End 
ExdoThS YEVETEWS Kal GVTLYEVETEWS* Kat xaVokirds putv 6 TOY ETovs 
xipios, kukAtkos $E 6 T@v ouvvddwy 1 Tavoehmpor*, The meaning 
of this passage is generally the 8ame as that of the preced- 
ing, 80 far at least as to imply that in all calculations of this 
kind the rising of Sirius was to be regarded as the proper 
beginning of the year. On which principle, a year of 8ome 
kind, dated perpetually from this natural term, would be 
recognised by it ; and this year a comparison with the pre- 
ceding statements would shew to be one which had a cycle 
of four years, the cycle of its proper restitution ; and there- 
fore to be a Julian year strictly 80 called, yet dated from the 
riging of Sirius. 

Lastly, it appeared from Strabo that Eudoxus and Plato 
were generally believed to have brought with them into 
Greece, from Egypt, the knowledge of the mean Julian year, 
which they had learnt there from the priests; and in all pro- 
bability too an implicit conviction and belief that it was alto- 
gether the 8ame with the mean natural. We consider this 
fact to be unquestionable, 80 far as concerns Eudoxus ; but 
we reserve the proof of it for a future opportunity, if that 
8hould ever arrive. With regard to Plato, we propose to put 
the truth or the falsehood of the 8ame belief to the test by 
briefly considering the nature of the year which he appears 
to have prescribed for the use of his IToatrela or republic. 


Section IV.— On the nature of the year prescribed in the 
republic of Plato; and on its agreement with the Sothiacal 
one of the Egyptians. 

Now though the nature of this year is no where formally 
stated in his Politia, or in his work De Legibus ; yet an idea 
of it may be obtained from the latter of these works, by 
comparing a number of intimations, relating to it, or to the 
annual and menstrual reckoning of time in this republic of 
Plato's, one with another. 

i. With respect to the length of the months in this year, it 
appears to have been as8umed at 30 days: "Eav $e Tis dypoolay 
apxnv Gpxav dmroddvy Tpty Efixew are Thv apxiy TAciov 1 Tpid- 
xovTa Tuepar!, x, T.A.; that is, as it may reasonably be pre- 


K iv. p. 51 ad calcem. 1 Opp. ii. 11 : De Legibus, vi. 441. 8. 
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sumed, more than one month. Thirty days are mentioned in 
another passage in the s8ense of a month». Now 30 was the 
stated length of the solar month in the equable calendar of 
antiquuty, and in the Sothiacal calendar also. The lunar 
months of the Greek calendar, it is true, from the time of 
Solon downwards, were nominally each 30 days long ; and 
those of the Metonic calendar were the same too. But that 
Plato did not mean lunar months by these menstrual cycles of 
30 days each may be collected from the following passage * : 
Nopos de corw punvos T1 veg @v det mpabjvac 70 pepos Tols fevors 
EEdyew Tods Entponovs ... dwdexarnuopioy TperoY TOY oirouv, TOY 
ZE fevoy els nGvra Tov piva eveioba oirov... tyopg TH TpUTy ... 
$@dexdry FE Tod pnvos Thv T@v vypaer of utv mpacw ol && avi 
Tocelobwoay $i 6Xov Tod pnvos Ixavi Tpiry 3 eixddt Trav (War 
fore Tpacts, «, T. A. 

Now though the rule of these &yopat on the 1st, the 12th, 
and the 23d of every month might be supposed to have been 
zsuggested by that of the ipuar exxAnoiar at Athens, they are 
not called here e&xx\nola. but &yopal; that is, markets : and 
the dates of these a@yopal or markets are not attached to the 
8ame days of the month as those of the «xiupuar exxanoiai, 
which appear to have been the 11th, the 21st, and the Tpa- 
xddes or 30th of every month*#. The first of these 4yopat too 
is attached to the first of the month ; but we do not know 
that the first of the month was a stated market day at 
Athens, except for buying and selling slavesf. TIt is observ- 


* Ulpian, p. 138, (ex editione Dobson, Londini, 1828,) Scholia in De- 
mosth. De Falsa Legatione, 253 : ZuyxAyros exx\yoia] Tpeis exx\yoiar Tov 
pemvos Eyivorro @peopevae, Cf. Scholia Augustea of Reiske, 378. 26— 
Pag. 196. Adv. Leptinem, 468, 6: Tovrov & ev Tais exxAnoias] Tpeis 6c 
eyivorro Exdarov pms exxnhmoiat—261. Contra Timocratem, p. 278, 12: 
'Ey Ty TpoTy $e npvraveig|] 'Iorcoy yap Gre rata phva Tpeis exrAhnoias EmOL- 
oDvTo . . . kat eyevero 1 npory Evderdry Tod paves, 1 Ge Cevrepa Tepi Thy e(- 
xooThv, 1 8 rpiry Tepi Thv TpiaaxooThy. The Scholia on the Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, verse 19, date them on the first, the tenth, and the thirtieth. 
Cf. Harpocratio, Kvpia exrayoia: ovyrhmros exctmoia. Photii Lexicon, 
Kvpia exxAnoia : ovyrAmros excAmoia. Appendix ad Photium, Kvpia ny ex- 
x\yoia. Etymolog. M. Kupia: ovyx\yroc. 

f Scholia ad Aristoph. Equites 43: Ty Tporepg voupmvig . . ev dc Tais vou- 
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able of the -first of these markets here, that it was to be held 
for the buying and selling of corn, (bread corn,) otrov ; and 
the only one which was to be held for that purpose during 
the month : and people were to buy at that one market on 
the first of the month as much corn as they should want for 
the whole of the month—that is, for 30 days. For these 
markets were evidently to be held 11 days asunder, three in 
every month, and each 30 days distant from the next of the 
8ame kind in the next month. But it is most important to 
remark, with respect to the question whether these months 
were lunar or solar, that, s8pecifying the first day of one of 
these months, Plato does not 8ay Ty vovunvig, but unvos T5 veg 
with the ellipsis of quepa. The former must properly have 
been understood of the first day of a lunar month ; the 
latter is not necessarily 80 to be understood. It was not 
without a reason of some kind that Plato substituted for the 
common designation of the first of the month in his time, 


'T1 voupmvig, this uncommon one of uyvos 77 veg : and no rea- 


80N 18 80 probable as that he did 1t on purpose to avoid am- 
biguity and misconstruction ; lest the first day of the month 
8hould be mistaken for the first day of the moon. 

It is not less remarkable that he s8pecifies the date of the 
third of his markets, the 23rd of the month, by rpiry 8 
eixad,, and not in the usual style of the lunar calendar of his 
time for the 8ame day of the lunar month ; which would 
have been T7 8 6yd69 p0ivorros. Thpiry dt eixadt is just the 
8ame thing in Greek, as our own phrase in English, on the 
23rd of the month ; which no one would think of referring to 
the lunar month. It cannot indeed be denied that we do 
meet with this mode of speaking even of the days of the last 
decad of the lunar month*: but it is not less certain that 


pmviats of $ouNot EnWNouvTo, Kat of oTparyyot exeeporovourro—Ad Vespas, 
96: Novpyvia: rare voupmviay yap Cos eixov NiBavwrovs emeriOevar Tois 
dyd\paot—1I7I: Novpnvia ydp eorw. EOos hv Abnvyow ev vouunvig mimrpd- 
oxey—Alciphron, Epp. iii. xxxviii. Ev8:os Ilaoior.: Þpuya oixerny Exw 
Tovnpoy os dren TOUS EMT TAY aypay. ws Yap TH Ev Kal veg Kar EKNo- 
yhv Tovroy enpidpny Novo pey evOvs ebepmp xakeioVar—IM. LXI. Harpos 
pe donpov pyrpds 8 BapBdpns, Exvbidos $e otjpar 5 KoAxidos ev veopmvig 
eoynperns. Cf. Suidas, Novunvia. 

* Hesiod (Opp. et Dies, 818. 821) calls the 218t of the month yereixada ; 
and applies the name of uerd8ovro: (or peradouroc:) in general to all the 
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auch instances are rare of occurrence, and that they are 
exceptions to the usual rule. Plato in particular was too 
careful about his language, and too attentive to propriety, not 
to have acted on purpose, if he varied the usual expression for 
the 23d of the month, in this instance ; viz. that the 23rd of 
a solar might not be mistaken for the 23rd of a lunar month. 


days of the month after the twentieth, except the 218t, the 27th, the 29th, 
and the 3oth; and the calendar was lunar in his time. In Aristophanes 
(Nubes, 16) we find 
'Eyo & ard\\vuua 

6p@y Ayouoav Thy oe\mvmy eixabag— 
that is, the days of the month after the eixdd$a or tweniieth, the last decad 
of the month; the rpaxas, or &v rai yea, the last of all, being that when 
the payment of debts became due. The Scholiast observes on this passage, 
Of *ArTuol & ras eixadas n\nOurrixaes Neyouor, meaning these ten days in 
the complex : 

"Epe yap Sterpuier 6 
xouyoraros avOpay Xapepav lepoy yapor 
þaorov Tomoew Seurepay per eixdda 
«al avrov, iva Ty rerpddi berry map Erepors. 
Ta Ths Oeov yap navraxos Exew rankos. 


Menander, apud Athenzum, vi. 42. in the Me0y. - 


Demosthenes, (xviii. 147. De Corona,) Psephisma Pseudeponymum : 
*Apxov Anpdvixos S\vers, BoySpopu@vos Erry per eixdda, Inscriptiones 
Grecz, pars ii. 149, 150. No. 108: *Eni *Epyor\covs dpyovros ev Gore. ev 
Zanapire & *AvSpavos, Merayeirviavos Terpalt per eixdbas; the date of 
which is not known, only that it must have been later than B. C. 285, 
where the list of archons begins to fail. Ibid. ii. 20. pars viii. No. 1845. 
1. 1: *Em? owrTnpiac Tpuravevorros 'AproTopevecs pydos Maydveos TerapTy ENL 
elxddt, x, T. A.: an inscription of Corcyra, of great antiquity. 

Etymologicum Magnum, 'AToqpades : (cf. Phavorini Lexicon in voce :) 
"Atohpadas fAcyovy of 'Arrixot Tas amTyopeuperas nuepas as vrehdpBavov 
Xeipovs elvas T@Ev d\Awy* Gs Bn rat emexdbas kanodot, POwvorros TOU prvos 
rerpd8a, Tpiryv, &urepay. Pollux, Onomasticon, i. vii. 5. $ 63 : Kat pexpe Ths 
elxoodSos* T0 8 ano rourou a em eixadr 1 & avry rat & þOvorros. O yap 
Nora and rs xa. Eustathius, ad Dionysium Periegetem, 803 : 'Ioropei 6 
6 adrds (6 *Appravds) 6Te Trois XakryGovices aroppas voutferar Tavros jpanvos 
þO0ivovros evdrh, fyouv, os Tois ATTKOIS dpeoxet, al eixooTal mpaTar TOY Nw 
por. Alian, Vari Historie, m. 23: De Alexandri Morte : rerpad®. pera 
eixada: eira Ty Tpiry (pera cixada). 

Some of these dates are probably meant of the solar month ; but others 
must be intended of the lunar. 'They are however, as the reader will ob- 
gerve, few, and exceptions to the general idiom and mode of speaking of 
guch dates in the classical Greek writers, contemporary with the lunar ca- 
lendar. 
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i. With regard to the number of the months in his year, a 
lunar year, at times, must contain thirteen months: Plato's year 
appears to have been intended never to consist of more than 
twelve. We may infer this, because he gives us to understand 
that the twelfth month was called after Pluto : "Er: 8 «at rd 
T@v xOoviav, kat 6oovs ad Ocods ovpaviovs EnovopacTeOY al T0 TAY 
ToUrTOLs ETOPeEPwL, OY fupjuKTeov ANANG XWpLOTEOY* Ev TW TOD LTNov- 
T@vos pul To dwderdTy kara TOY voor antodidovras?. We appre- 
hend that if the twelfth month was s8acred to Pluto, and bore 
his name, each of the months before this was 8acred to 8ome 
one god or other, and bore his name too: and the Dn Ma- 
Jores of the Greeks being twelve in number, each of them on 
this principle would have one month of the calendar of Plato 
to himself ; only the eleven gods of Olympus would have the 
first eleven months, and Pluto, the god of the lower world, 
would have the twelfth. The Scholiast understood this 
twelfth month of his calendar, dedicated to Pluto, as the 
last ; for he observes of it, 'O Exippopopiaer odros : for Skirrho- 
phorion was notoriously the twelfth and last month of the 
' Attic calendar of Plato's time. In as8igning this Iast month 
to Pluto, that is to the Du Manes or Inferi, and to the cere- 
monies proper for those gods, Plato was probably actuated 
by the 8ame 8ense of propriety as Numa, when he ass8igned 
his February to the 8ame gods and to the same ceremonies. 
The 7uepa: Gnroppdtes of his year are recognised as 8tated 
days?. In imitation too of this rule of the calendar of the 
Politia, in calling each of its months after 8ome one or other 
of the gods, it is probable that Lucian in his Vera Historiaq 
gupposes the calendar of the Fortunate Islands to have one 
of its months called after Minos, the month Minoiws : which 
implies that the rest were &1milarly denominated. And he 
might purposely intend all this as a satire on the calendar 
of Plato. 

m. It may be inferred that the year of Plato could not 
have contained less than 365 days. i. *Apxq $8 Gorw T@v perd 
Tavra nuiv voor T8 Ti, ap lepav npypery... 12 Exdornv 8 Thy 
potpay diavoeioVai xpewy ws ovoay lepoy Oeor d@por Enoperyy TolSs 


© Opp. Pars iii. vol. iii. p. 75 (= 828) q Opp. ii. 112: 1. 24. Vera Historis, 
10. De Legg. vil. . 13. 
P Tbid. 26. (=800) 9-19. Lib. vii. 
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jumot xal Tj To mavros Tepiodp”. These uoipa are virtually 
meant of degrees of the ecliptic, or of 0 much of that circle 
in Space as the 8un must be supposed to move through every 
day. The 8ame passage prescribes two furodo—convocations, ' 
or ass8emblies, every month, 0vo:uG&v TE —Ovoi@v rept, Euvedous 
tn avrais Towvuela Ns rod puyvos*. in. The number of these 
Ovolar was not to be less than 365 every year; 1. e. not less 
than one a day : Tov GpiOuov $h Atywuer Tparov. Corwoav 
yap T@v pev TEvTE kat EfhxovTa ral Tpiarooiav under imrokelrouont, 
Gnws &v pla ye Tis Gpx7) Ovn Oeav 7 dajudvwr TwWL Get vnep ToAEwS 
Te «al avr@ev kat xkTnudrovt, And this imphes that his official 
year must have contained 365 days at least; or else how 
could 8ome one sacrifice have been made by s8ome one in 
office every day ? | 

iv. The beginning of his year was fixed to the 8ame season 
of the natural year; and that season, midsummer ; at or 
about the 8summer solstice at least. We infer this from the 
rule which he lays down for the election of three persons 
every year, first of all, who were to be called 'Tepeis; and then 
of twelve others, to be designated Ev0vyor® : Terrawwpeda dn 
Twa Tp6Tov aur@v Todvde Yeverw. Kar EvLauTOoY EKATTOV jlETR 
TpoTas jAlov Tas ex Oepovs els xetuava furievar xpewry Tacav Th 
Tow els *HAlov row®y kat 'ATdAN@vos Teuevos... 290. 6: rovrovs 
$3 n7pwre pet eriaury dwdexa evOuvous GmMOBELEUL K. TA. ... 9 
where, in the number of these Ev0vvo;, there 1s clearly a 
reference to the number of months in the year. And their 
official year beginning at or after the 80lstice in one year 
would last to the same time in the next. 

It is further prescribed with reference to the three Tepets 
that one of them should be styled *Apxtepevs, and be the 
lepeds En@pypos or ordinarius, who 8hould give his name to 
the year and seal the Fasti”: 'Apxiepea dt Eva rar eviaurov 
(clvas) rov Tp@rov xpiderra TEv yevopevur Ecelva TH EvIQUTY TAY 
lepEwy, kal Tolvopa Gvaypdper Tovrov kar EmauTOv, GTWwS Av 


T@y Sipcmueroy, within 30 days after 
the expiration of the official year. Only 
at Athens these were ten in number, 
not twelve. Cf. Harpocration, Aoy:oral 
«al Aoyiorhpian. Photius, Actecwy ovva- 
yeryh*' Aoyioral xal AoyiorThpia. Suidas, 
Aoyioral cal AoyioThpiua. 
V Ibid. 291. 12. 


P 2 


__ I De Legibus, vi. Opp. Pars iii. vol. 
. 450, (=726) s. 

$ Ibid. 451. 5. 

t Lib. viii. Ibid. 75 (=828) 8. 

u De Legg. xii. Opp. Pars ui. vol. iii. 
289 (=945) 4 These Ev0vyo: would 
answer to the Aoyioral at Athens, 
whose duty it was to audit the accounts 
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ylyvyrac pETpoy aprOpuod Tod xpovou Ews Av 7 TOMS olxfra. These 
8ame Tepets alone too were to have the privilege of wearing a 
chaplet of laurel during their year of office*: Kal rovrovs povovs 
ddqvys orepdve TV Ev Th TONEL KEKOTPLIPEVOVS Elva. 

This passage then is decisive that the civil year of Plato 
was dated in the gummer ; after, but not before, the solstice : 
for the year of his {epeds enwvupos was evidently to be dated 
from his election, and that was to take place after, not before, 
the 80lstice. There is another allusion to the solstitial month, 
where he is 8peaking of suits at law ; and of the limits of time 
within which they were to be decided for different descrip- 
tions of persons? : Aixai & Corwoav ... els pev Tonlryv 7 rat 
PETOLKOV TGV Ev Th TONEL Tpepear TpidxorTaA, els bt fevixmv Tapd- 
$0ow Tere pmvaer, ts peoos 6 pv Ev © Tpenerar Oepwos TAs els 
7a Xequepivd. This implies that 8trangers from abroad (from 
beyond 8eas) might be expected to arrive about a month after 
the vernal equinox, and not to stay longer than the autumnal: 
five months in all, of which the 80lstitial month, June 27— 
July 27, would be the third. 

It appears then that the year of the Repubhlec of Plato was 
80lar, not lunar; that it consisted of 12 months of 30 days 
each, yet of not less than 365 days. Consequently it must 
have had five epagomenz. Tt appears too that it was fixed 
to the same 8eason of the natural year; that it was always 
to begin at midsummer, yet after, not before, the 8olstice it- 
gelf. But how was this possible, if it was never to consist of 
more than 365 days? Can it be 8upposed that Plato ima- 
gined 365 days to be the true length of the natural year? or 
that he knew less about the natural year than Meton and 
Euctemon, whose calendar had been made public 80 long 
before his time? or than Eudoxus his scholar, or Callippus 
after Eudoxus? each of whom assumed the mean length of 
the natural year as the 8ame with the mean Julian. Was his 
year then really to contain only 365 days, 12 months, and 
five epagomenz, or occasionally also 366, 12 months, and 
8Ix epagomene? Tt is very siguificant in answer to this 


x Ibid. 291. 10. Artemidorus, Oneiro- laurel at Athens was restricted to cer- 
critica, 1. 18: the &pxal of antiquity all tain official persons. The archons at 
wore g0me insigne about the head, a Athens wore a chaplet of myrtle. 
oTEPavos, & oTpdqoy, a ZidSnua. But y Lib. xi. Opp. Pars iii. vol. iii. 234- 
this privilege of wearing a crown of (=9g15) 21—235. 9. 
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question, that he prescribed, as we 8aw, not less than 365 
sacrifices every year. For why not less than 365 in every year, 
if in 8ome years there were not to be more? We conclude 
then that the tradition of antiquity is true, which supposes 
him to have become acquainted with the Julian year ; and 
most probably in Egypt : and that this is in reality the kind of 
year which he prescribes for his republic, though he does not 
8ay 80 In 80 many words, but leaves it to implication only. 
In 8 doing however, he was merely imitating the reserve of 
tis Egyptian masters. Every one must admit that if we only 


guppose him to have had his eye fixed all along, in the above 


directions relating to his calendar, on such a term as July 21 
or 20, the proper Julian date of the Sothiacal calendar in 
Egypt ; it will throw wonderful light on his allusions. It 
s8hould not however be forgotten that the Athenians them- 
gelves had once a Julian calendar among them, as old as the 
time of Erichthonius ; and attached to the 8ame date, July 21 
or 20. Plato was probably aware of that, whether others of 
his contemporaries were $0 or not : and he would see that, be- 
tween that year itself and the Sothiacal year of the Egyptians, 
there was originally no difference; and that to imitate and 
to adopt either in the calendar of his republic was to imitate 
and to adopt the other. On this point however our readers 
must judge for themselves. 


—  _—_ 


CHAPTER IIL 


On the Julian year and the Metonic calendar of Egyptian 
Thebes. 


SECTION I.—Testimonies of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, 


1. Oi > OnPaiol paow Eaurovs GpxatordTOLS elvas mdvTWY 
T@v avOpwnav, kat Tap EauTols TpwTOS phoooplay TE evphovar 
xal Thv els axpiBts aoTpooylav, &ua rat Ths xwpas auTols ouvep- 
youons Tp0s T0 ThhavytoTepov dpgy Tas emmonds TE ral duoc 
T@v aoTpw idiws It rat Ta Tept Tobs pjvas aurots rat robs Evt- 
avrovs $tarerdxOa THs yap huepas ook Gyovor rare oehmvny GANG 
«aTG TOv TjAov, TpiarovOnuepors pwev TWEuevor Tobs pivas, Tere & 


ons 
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nucpas xat TETaprov Tools dwdera prjotv Endyovuor, al Tour 7 Tpn@ 
Toy Erravotov roxhov Evanhnpodow. CuBoniuous BÞ pijvas obk &yov- 
ow ous nuepas bpapodor xabdrep of m\etoro. T@v EAATvar. Tept 
$ T@v Exxehewv hAlov TE kat oe\Tvnhs GxptBos eneoreplat ForoDo, 
«al Tpopphoers TeEpt TOUTWY TowOvTAL, mdvTA TH KATH MEPOS MPONE- 
youTes adianrwrws *. 

Diodorus was a native of Argyrium in Sicily2. He tells 
us also himself he was thirty years employed on the com- 
position of his history®; in the course of which time he 
visited great part of the Roman empire, (in fact of the an- 
cient oixovuevy,) in order to collect his materials on the spot. 
When he made the statement just produced, his work was 
fimished but not yet published =. He speaks of the celebrated 
Mithridates, *O Tpo0s Pwpalovs diaroXeuyoas, as a contempo- 
rary of his own»: & that he must have been living before 
B. C. 63. He 8urvived the death of Juhus Czsar, U. C. 710, 
B. C. 44; whom he more than once styles Kaioap 6 beds ©. 
He mentions the plantation of a Roman colony at Taurome- 
nium in Sicily, in the reign of © Cz8ard,” 1. e. of Augustus, 
still reigning at that time: and one of his fragments, if 
genuine, would imply that he was living towards even the 
end of the reign of Augustus. But this is no necessary in- 
ference from his words. The proper term however which he 
appears to have proposed for the close of his history was the 
end of Julius Czsar's wars in Gaul ; which he dates 730 years 
after the first Olympiad, (B. C. 776,) 1. e. B. C. 46f: and to 
various events of which he alludes by the way in different 
pas8ages of his extant books8; as the 8iege of Alesia Þ, the 
bridge over the Rhine'i, and the invagion of Britaink. The 
entire work consisted of 40 books!; comprehending 1138 
years reckoned from the date of Troja Capta ; for which he 
followed Apollodorus!, who dated that event B. QC. 1184. 

With regard to his visit to Egypt; he tells us” he was 
there Olymp. 180, in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, 8urnamed 
'O veos Aivvoos, the father of Cleopatra: and this date cor- 
responds to B. C. 60-59; fourteen or fifteen years before the 


Z Diodorus Sic. i. 50; cf. 49. fi. 4, 5; cf. Photius, Bibliotheca, 

a 1 4. b xiv. 31. Cod. 70. p. 35. 15-39- 

© iv. 19: COST RPE TRL: E ini. 38. h iv. 19 ; CM. v. 24. 
xXXXiii. d xvi. 7. iy. 25. k y. 21, 22. li. 5. 


e xxxvii. (Eclogee, ii. p. 541 89.) m j. 44: 46: 63: 83; ui. 11: xvi). 52. 
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date of the Julian correction, B.C. 45. He was consequently 
m Egypt before the Julian year had yet been heard of at 
Rome, and very probably any where else in Italy, as a civil 
year, and as apphed to the calendar for the actual regulation 
of annual civil time. We cannot therefore with any probability 
guppose that his testimony, relating to the peculiar calendar 
of the Egyptian Thebans, could possibly have been affected 
by his previous knowledge of any 8uch year as the Julian, 
through the medium of the Roman correction of Julius Czsar. 
Nor can we draw any inference from this testimony itself but 
one; v1z. that the Egyptian Thebans, when he was among them, 
had a Julian calendar; a calendar peculiar to themselves, and 
different from that of the rest of the Egyptians, which never- 
theless was Julian: a calendar, in which the length of the 
civil or calendar year was that of the mean Julian, 365 days 
and a quarter. 

i. Adyovra: © xat Gorporduor xat iAdoopor pdAoTaA 0, Ev- 
rad0va iepeis. rourwy I tort kat 70 Tas utpas py Kara oehmvny 
Gyew GANG cara 1Awov, TOS TpLarovOnuepors dwieka punoty EnayOr- 
TOY TEVTE TlEpas, Kar EriauTov ExaoTov* els BE Thy ExmANpaow 
TO Gov EvuauToY emmpexovros pwoplov TwoOs THS Tpepas, Teplodov 
Twa ouvTWeaow &f Nov hpepar kat ONWY EvLAUT@Y TOGOUTWY GOA 
p6pta Ta EntTpexovra ovverOorra Tot hutpav®. This pas8age 
of Strabo's also relates to the priests of Egyptian Thebes. 
Strabo too visited Egypt in person, in the reign of Augustus; 
under the government (or prefectura) of Alius Gallus, B. C. 
26-24 9, as he gives us himself to understand : though his 
work does not appear to have been completed or made pub- 
lic before the reign of Tiberius, and A. D.17-19?. His viait 
was consequently nineteen or twenty years later than the 
Julian correction, B. C. 45 : and it might have been contem- 
porary with the Alexandrine correction in Egypt itself, or 
only a year later than it. We could not therefore venture to 
8ay that he could have known nothing of the principle of the 
Julian year before he visited Egypt: and yet it must still 
have been inferred, from the obscure and indefinite manner 
m which he alludes to and describes the cycle of leap-year, 

2 Strabo, xvii. 1. | P Ibid. Diss. xiv. i. 536: App. Diss. 


© See our Disgertations, Diss. v. vol. vi. vol. iii. 366, 367. 
i. 252-257 : Diss. xiv. ibid. 508. 
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that he could not have been very familiar with the idea of 
this kind of year, even when he was in Egypt. 

His testimony therefore, in the above passage, must be 
regarded as a 8mple attestation to the matter of fact with 
respect to the calendar at Thebes; as he became acquainted 
with it when he was there. It is evidently to the 8ame effect 
as Diodorus?: and it s8upplies an important omission in the 
latter. It was left uncertain by that, whether the Egyptian 
Thebans intercalated a quarter of a day every year, or one 
day every four years; and this point is clearly determined by 
the testimony of Strabo: from which it appears that they 
took the quarter of a day (or epact as he 8eems to have con- 


8idered it) into account only in a certain number of years ; 


and that too the proper number in which this quarter of a 
day accumulated to an entire day; 1. e. four years. 

We are justified therefore in inferring from both these 
testimonies in conjunction, that the Egyptian Thebans, in 
the time of Diodorus and Strabo, had not only a Julian year 
in use among them, in which the excess of the Julian over 
the equable year of 365 days must 8ome time or other, and 
according to s8ome rule or other, be regularly taken into 
account ; but also a proper Julian cycle of the leap-day : a 
Julian year in which this excess was actually taken into 
account every four years ; 1. e. as often as it amounted to 
an entire day. Such a Julian year, if this cycle of the leap 
day pecular to it had only agreed with that which the dic- 
tator Czsar appointed for the use of his own calendar, must 
have been absolutely the same with the Julian year properly 
80 called; with the Julian year which we are using ourselves 
at this present day in the form of the Gregorian ; for that 


too is derived from the Roman correction of the dictator 


Czsar. The Egyptian Thebans then, if Diodorus and Strabo 
are to be beheved, had a Julian calendar m their time; a 
calendar Julian m principle and Juhan im details : a calendar 
im which the cycle of leap-day was the proper and legitimate 
cycle of the Julian year itself. But it was peculiar to these 
Egyptians of Thebes. There is not the least reason to infer 
from either of these testimonies that the calendar which they 
describe was common to the Egyptians in general, and not 
exclusively confined to the Egyptians of Thebes. And yet 
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the distinction itself, thus established, is very remarkable : 
That there was one city in Egypt, and that city one of 80 much 
importance and consequence as Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis, 
im which the recognised calendar was Julian ; though every 
where else, for any thing which is known to the contrary, 
down to the date of the Alexandrine correction at least, it 
was the primitive equable year. 


SECTION II. On the Metonic calendar of Egyptian Thebes. 
Testimony of Herodotus. 


*Ooot uetv $1 Aws OnBaitos Rpuvrat ipor, 1 vouod rod ONBatiov 
Elot, oro. puEv vov Tavres Glwv amTEXGuevor alyas Ovouot. Ocods 
yap dh ov Tovs avrovs anavres Guoiws AlyunTO. oeBovrar mANTWw 
"ous Te kat *Oolpidos* Tov FF Auovvoov elvar NEyovor TOoUTOULS 
Ze 6uolws Enavres oeBovra. Goo BE Tod Mevdyros Exrryvru ipdy 
7 vouod rod Mevdyolov elot obror $& aly@v antexopevror is Obourt. 
OnPator ptv viv rat Goo; 1a TOLTOLS Slay GTExOvTa:. Dua TADE 
AEyouot Tov vopor TOvde oqt TEOTvar. | 

"Hpax\ta O0e\joar mdvrws ieoVar Tov Alia, ral TOY ouk COENew 
o0Tvac vn avrov. TQ0s It emel Te Aimapeew Tov Hparea TOY 
Aia pnxavioac0ar prov Exdelpavra TpoexeoVal Te Thv rehanrnv 
GmoTapovra TOD pod, ral Evduvra TO vdkos ofTw of EwUTOL EMBELF AL. 
GT0 TOuTOV Kptrompdownor TEyANua TOD As Toiedor, AlyunTiOr GTO 
$8 Alyvariov *Apporo, eovres Alyunriov Te kat Al0tonwy not 
xot kad þwvyv puerafy apporepwy vouitorres Foxeew It Col rat 
Toivopua 'Aupwror &n0 Todde opt Thv Enwpuplny enomoavro® Ap 
pooy yap AlyunrWOor kankeovos Tov Ala. Tovs Oe Kprovs ov Ovouot 
OnPatoi, GAX' eloi oqi ipot dit Toro. pum Ot muepy ToV evuauroD 
&v pry To) Aus rpiov Eva karaxoWarres kat amodeiparres rarh 
T@UTO eEvduouot TG yaAua To) Aiuos* ral Enera GAo Gyakua Hpa- 
KNeos Tpoodyouo: mpds avro. Tavra dt Towmoavres TunTOvTAL Of 
Tept 70 ipov Enavres Tov Kprov, kat Enera Ev ipn Onxn Odnrovor 
aurov 4. 

Though the editors and commentators of Herodotus | do 
not appear as yet to have divined the import of this curious 
Piece of mythology ; its meaning, in our opinion, is suffi- 
ciently clear and obvious. The Jupiter of Thebes, as he was 
styled by the Greeks, and his namesake the Ammoun of the 
Egyptians, was the type of a solar calendar : Hercules, as. he 
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was called by the Greeks, Khons, as the Egyptians themselves 
denominated him, was the representative of a lunar calendar: 
and the object of the preceding fable was nothing more or 
less than to convey, and yet to disguise, a very gimple and 
very certain truth, inseparable from the relation of a solar 
and a lunar calendar one to the other; viz. that they can 
return to a state of coincidence, agreeably to the first prin- 
ciples of that relation, only after a stated interval of time and 
only on a 8tated day. 

On this principle, it is easy to 8e that Hercules, as the 
fable supposes, must be represented as long desirous to 8ee 
Jupiter before his desire could be granted : for a lunar ca- 
lendar which stands in a certain relation to a 8olar, and 1s 
regulated by a cycle of some kind, m the course of which it 
returns to the 8ame state of relation to the solar as at first, 
must be considered to be tending to that return, to that state 
of relation, even from the moment that it has begun to de- 
' part from it; to be taking that course, from the very first, 
which must ultimately lead to this return again. This is, no 
doubt, what the fable intended by the desire and even im- 
portunity of Hercules to see Jupiter, 80 long before it was 
granted. On this principle too it is easy to perceive that, 
however importunate Hercules might be to see Jupiter, 
Jupiter must not be 8een by him for a time ; Jupiter must 
refuse to be seen by him for a certain length of time: for 
the course of a cycle can neither be accelerated nor retarded. 
It must run through its proper period, whatsoever that is. 
It cannot be cut short before its time. It is easy to 8ee not- 
withstanding that the importunity of Hercules must prevail 
at last ; that Jupiter must consent to be 8een by him at last : 
for every cycle must come to an end as 800n as its proper 
period 1s completed ; and if it is to be continued after that, 
it must be by beginning again, in order to run through the 
8ame course as before. It 1s evident too that, though Jupiter 
must be represented in such a fable as consenting to be seen 
by Hercules at last; it could be only for one day. A solar 
and a lunar cycle return to.a state of coincidence at the end 
of their proper period, but it is only for one day ; at. least it 
is only on one day; the day which is the proper epoch of 
both ; the day on which the proper 8olar and lunar momenta 
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of sneh a cycle do both begin. For every lunar and solar 


cycle must have 8uch an epoch: and none can have more 
than one. 

It further appears however, even from the fable itself, that 
when Jupiter was 8een by Hercules at last, though only after 
a certain time and for one day, it was in the disguise of a 
ram : which is a very significant way of intimating that the 
conjunction of this 8olar and this lunar cycle took place in 
the 8ign of the Ram. And since it appears from it also, that 
Jupiter as$umed this disguise of a ram on purpose to be 
8een by Hercules in that form, yet on this one day only ; 
another very obvious inference from this mode of repregent- 
ing the state of the case with reference to these two cycles 
is That they coincided for one day, but one day only, in the 
8ign of the Ram; and that one day the firs! day on which 
they conld meet and coincide in that sign, the day of the 
gun's entering the Ram itself ; that is, the day of the vernal 
equinox, mean or true. 

It 8eems from Herodotus' account of the rest of this fable, 
that though the ram was neither eaten by the Thebans at 
any time, nor 8acrificed at any other time but this, it was 
usual with them to sacrifice one on this day, the 8supposed day 
of the manifestation of Jupiter to Hercules ; . in the fleece of 
which the image of Jupiter was wont to be dressed, in order 
to be exhibited to that of Hercules on this one day, under 
the 8ame circumstances as Jupiter himself was represented to 
have been at first to Hercules on the same day. And this 
day, it appears, was the stated day of the feast of Jupiter at 
Thebes. Whether this was done every year, even there, on 
this day, is not distinctly asserted in the 8ame account ; and 
as it appears to us, without a plain intimation to that effect, 
it is not to be necessarily inferred from it. In the allegorical 
sense of this manifestation, (if we have explained it rightly,) 
i. e. in the case of the return of solar and lunar time to the 
proper relations of origination, such a manifestation every 
year would not be possible. It is evident too, that the ram, 
gupposed to be sacrificed on this one day and for this parti- 
cular purpose, was not treated as an ordinary victim ; but, 
after being sacrificed, was lamented by the priests as some- 
thing the death of which might be inevitable at such a time, 
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but was nevertheless to be lamented. Nor was it disposed of 

as an ordinary victim ; that is, eaten, or burnt on the altar : 

but buried, and in a 8acred sepulchre of some kind or other. 

Now these coincidences must remind us. of the Apis and of 

the Apis cycle ; of the Apis, the type of a lunar and solar 

cycle, which, after living the appointed length of time, the 

duration of its proper cycle, the priests were obliged to put 

to death, and yet were bound to lament, and were wont to 

lament, as 8omething sacred ; and to bury also, and with all 

possible honours, in a sacred 8epulchre. It is manifest, that 

80 far as this account of the treatment of either 1s concerned, 

there could not be a shadow of difference between the ram | 
_ of Thebes and the Apis of Memphis ; except that the former | 
was a ram, the latter was a bull. Was the Apis then the 
type of a lunzsolar cycle at Memphis, and must not the ram 
have been the 8ame at Thebes? In this case however we 
cannot hesitate to infer that this ram could have been 8acri- 
ficed, under the circumstances 8upposed by Herodotus, only 
onee In the course of this cycle; and that, at the beginning 
of the cycle, on the stated date of the reunion of solar and 
lunar time im such a cycle : which of course could be only at 
the beginning, and on the first day of the cycle itself. And 
this day being designated by Herodotus, in express terms, as 
the feast day of Jupiter at Thebes ; we infer from that fact 
that his proper feast day at Thebes was this same day on 
which the 8olar and lunar time of such a cycle, at stated 
times, met together. There 1s 8uch a day in every lunzsolar 
cycle ; a day common indeed to the moon and to the 8un 
at once only at the beginning of the cycle, but the proper 
date of the s8olar cycle in every year of the cycle alike. It is 
manifest too that a sacrifice like this, limited to one day in | 
the year, whether offered annually or only after a stated | 
number of years, would still be offered, as Herodotus 8ays 
this was, pun 1uepy T0Y evuauToD. 

Now these two facts having thus been ascertained from 
competent testimony, 1. That there was a Julian calendar 
at Egyptian Thebes ; n. That there was a s8olar and a lunar 
cycle there too, one critically adapted to the other : it fol- 
lows that the solar element which entered into such a cycle 
must have been the Julian year: and if-s0, the lunar must 
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have been either the octacteric or the Metonic cycle. For 
there is no form of the lunar cycle which is capable of being 
combined with the solar, in the sense of the Julian, but one 
of these two, unless we should add to them the hekkai- 
dekacteris ; which however is only the octatteris in another 
shape. And besides the hekkaidekatteris in this instance 1s 
excluded by the circumstances of the case ; because, in the 
cycle described by Herodotus in the allegory in question, the 
8ame nominal lunar time did certainly return to the 8ame no- 
minal 8olar time, after the interval which constituted the pe- 
riod of the cycle ; and this is what lunar time never can do in 
the hekkaidekaeteris, though it will in the octatteris. But on 
the other hand, true lunar time cannot return to the same 
nominal solar time in the octacteris : only in the enneakai- 
dekatteris or the Metonic cycle. Now it is clearly implied 
in the preceding account, disguised as it is, that {rue lunar 
time returned to the same nominal solar, in this lunzsolar 
cycle of Thebes, typified by Jupiter and by Hercules. We 
cannot hesitate therefore to infer that the lunar element, 
combined with the 80lar, im the form of Julian, in this cycle, 
must have been the Metonic. It could have been neither 
the octacteric nor the hekkaidekatteric, distinct from that : 
not to say that the Egyptian priests in general, and in par- 
ticular those of Heliopolis, of Thebes, and of Memphis, were 
much too well acquainted with both the theory and the 
praxis of true 8olar and true lunar time, and with the relation 
of the mean Julian year to each, ever to have thought of 
combining 80 defective a standard of mean lunar time, as 
that which enters into the octatteric cycle, with Solar time 
in the 8ense of Juhan. 

It appears then that the Egyptian Thebans had a Metomie 
calendar, as well as a Julian one; the proper date of which, 
as far as we have hitherto been able to discover, must have 
been 8ome time or other the date of the vernal equinox, 
mean or true. The fact of. this Juhan calendar we collect 
from Diodorus and Strabo : that of the lunar, or of the Me- 
tonic cycle combined with the Julian, we infer from the fable 
relatetl by Herodotus. We have met with no express testi- 
mony to the existence of this lunar calendar at Thebes in 
Egypt, distinct from this. Possihly however it may be implied 
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even in the two following passages, one from Stephanus By- 
zantinus, the other from Antigonus Carystius. 1. Stephanus 
Byz." : *Eors xat GAky Alyvartia” Tept hs Kad\luaxds pyow, 6s 
xara Tas Alyuarlas OrPas tort omhaor, d Tais pev GNas HpE- 
pars TAnpoirat Gvepuwr kara dt ras Tpraxddas 09 mver TavTENGs. 
1. Antigonus Carystiuss : *'EA\drixos 8 6 Acoftios Ev OnNBas 
Tais Alyvnrias loropet omAmuoy, Cv Gore, kad © elvai ras pev 
Tpuarddas vnveuiav Tas © Gnas nmpepas Evepov. For the Tpia- 
xddes in the Greek idiom were properly the 30th of the lunar 
month : 80 that, if Hellanicus and Callihmachus used this term 
advigedly of the days in question at Egyptian Thebes, they 
must have s8upposed them the last days of the month there, 
in a lunar calendar, not a 8olar. We may conceive too that, 
for 80me reason or other, the last day of the lunar month, 
and just before the conjunction, might be 8upposed to ex- 
hibit a phenomenon of this kind in the absence of wind ; bu 

not the last of the 8olar. | 


Section III. —On the confirmation of the above conclusions 
relating to the Julian and to the Metonic calendar of Egyp- 
tian Thebes, by other facts. 


We are not indeed in possession of the means of reducing 
both these calendars to absolute certainty, by defining the 
dates of each; yet we believe that the true explanation of 
the fable, which we have been considering, is the following 
fact ; viz. That B. C. 889, A. M. 3116, ra cycheca 3118, 
when the first day of the equable Thoth was falling on 
March 30 at 18 hours, or March 31 at midnight ; and when 
the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of our tables, was 
falling March 31, at 14h. 36 m. 36 s., the priests of Egyptian 
Thebes determined on the adoption of a Juhan calendar, 
and of a lunar calendar also in the form of the Metonic 
cycle : the date of both which they attached to this day, 
March 30 at 18 hours, or March 31 at midnight. There can 
be no doubt concerning the mean vernal equinox on that 
day, March 31. There can be as little about the true lunar 
conjunction on that day ; because there was a solar echpse 
B. C. 889, March 31 at 7 a. m. for the meridian of Paris ; 
and therefore 2h. 1 m. later for that of Thebes ; which 

r GhPn. $ Mirabilium Historiarum cxxxix. p. 105. 
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might have been visible at Thebes itself. A Julian and a 
Metonic calendar consequently, coming into existence on 
this day, would come into existence both at the true mean 
vernal equinox and at the true lunar conjunction simulta- 
neously. 

The first probable confirmation of this fact, which we have 
to produce, is the following. In the Egyptian antiquities of 
Mr. Birch t, and in the account of an Exvotos, at Gebel Sel- 
8eleh, (the ancient Silsilis,) 8upposed to bear date in the 42d 
year of Ramses (Rameses) the Great, we find it mentioned 
that, according to the calendar quoted by Champollion, the 
stated date of the principal festival of Amoun-Ra (the Amoun 
of Thebes) was the 19th of Pachon. Let us be allowed to as- 
gume that this is what Herodotus meant by the 6prh Tov Ads 
at Thebes; and by the date of the manifestation of Jupiter 
to Hercules: and yet that it coincided with March 31. Now 
the 19th Pachon coinciding with March 31, Thoth 1 must 
coincide with July 16; as the following scheme will shew. 


Months. Months. 
i Thoth July.. .. 16 vu Phamenoth January .. 12 
n Phaophi August .. 15 vii Pharmuthi February .. 11 
in Athyr September 14 ix Pachon March .. 13 
iv Chceac October... 14 x Pai April .. .. 12 
v Tybi November 13 xi Epiphi May .. .. 12 
vi Mecheir December 13 xii Mesore June... .. 11 


xii Epagomene July 11. 


- Now this date of July 16 is remarkable on many accounts. 
It was the date of the third division of the year into periods of 
120 days, in the Phoenix type of the Julian calendar, of the 
date of November 18 B. C. 1847. It was the stated date of 
that. division of the 8easons which was properly to be called 
and considered the season of the waters : and what was still 
more likely to make it important and interesting to Egyptian 
Thebes in particular, and to Tipper Egypt in that quarter in 
general, it was the stated date of the rising of Sirius for their 
latitude ; just as much as July 21 for that of Heliopolis 
and Memphis. A Sothiacal period, and a Juhan calendar, 
attached to July 16, would be just as natural and jt as 
much in character for this latitude, as one attached to July 21 
for that of Heliopolis or of Memphis. We are not indeed of 
t Part i. p. 3. 
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opinion that Egyptian Thebes had a Sothiacal period and a 
Sothiacal calendar of its own, attached to July 16; in contra- 
distinction to the proper period and proper calendar of that 
kind, attached to July 21. There is no evidence of any such 
calendar, except on the monuments. And the evidence of 
the monuments on all questions of fact of this kind, in our 
opinion, 1s justly to be 8uspected. But that the monuments 
might as8ume the existence of such a calendar, and as at- 
tached to July 16, (the stated date of the panegyry of the 
waters for all Egypt in ancient times, the stated date of the 
rising of Sirius, for the latitude of Thebes, in their own time 
8till,) was very possible : and if they did, the 19th Pachon in 
8uch a calendar must necessarily fall on March 31. And if it 
did, and Pachon 19 was the feast day of Amoun- Ra at Thebes, 
then March 31 was this feast day too; and if this feast of 
Amoun-Ra at Thebes was also the 6pry Tov Aws there of 
Herodotus, then the lunzsolar calendar of the Thebans, at- 
tached to the same day as this 6pry rod As, was attached to 
March 31. 

In the next place, we observe that the testimony of Plu- 
 tarch and Porphyry, produced supra *, was express to the fact 
that the colour of the Bull called Mneuis, the 8acred Bull of 
Heliopohs, was black, and totally black too: and this was a 
point on which they could not be mistaken. It was not with- 
out reason that this Bull was appointed to be black; or why 
none but a black Bull could have been considered 8uitable to 
the relation im which it was 8upposed to stand to the 8un. 
For this Bull was the type of the 8un; and the 8un itself, as 
the Egyptians knew when they invented the fable of the 
Mneuis, had itself, at the beginning of things, been produced 
out of darkness. The Apis too was black : for the moon at 
' the conjunction is necessarily dark and invisible also. 

On the other hand, a Bull is often to be met with on the 
monuments, evidently as peculiar to Thebes, evidently as 
standing in a particular relation to Amoun-Ra, and evidently 
as divine; which Bull is always white. It is true we meet 
with no allusion im antiquity any where, except on the mo- 
numents, to the existence of this white Bull at Thebes : nor 
do we believe ourselves that any such white Bull ever did 
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exist there, except on the monuments. That however is not 
the question with which we are concerned. The whole of 
this monumental history and chronology is fictitious from 
beginning to end; and the s8upposed existence of this white 
Bull at Thebes, in contradistinction to the black Bull at 
Heliopolis, and as the Mnewis of Amoun-Ra or the 8un of 
Thebes, in point of fact is a mere fiction too; the bare men- 
tion of which would have astomished Plutarch, or Porphyry, 
or Diodorus, or any of the ancients who has left the most 
particular account of the 8acred animals of Egypt : though it 
has excited no surprise, nor given occasion to any 8uspicion 
of the truth of the monumental representations, in the appre- 
hengon of those who congider themselves the wisest, the 
most learned, the most 8sharpsighted, and the most philo- 
8ophical of our own time. 

The white Bull of Thebes then cannot be regarded as a 
real historical animal of its kind, hike the black Bull of He- 
hopolis. But the idea of this Bull might evidently be bor- 
rowed from the latter: and the black Bull of Hehopolis 
baving always been s8acred to the 8un, 80 would this white 
Bull of Thebes be supposed to be; and as the former was 
asso0ciated with Ra, 80 would the latter be with Amoun-Ra. 
It is exceedingly probable that, when the type of the Mnews 
cycle was thus adopted at Thebes for a particular purpose, 
the cycle itself would be adopted along with it ; in other 
words, that this white Bull of Amoun-Ra would be as8ociated 
with a period of 30 years as much as the black Bull of Ra at 
Heliopolis ; though possibly not with the 8ame cycle of 30 
years, but with a cycle of the same kind, more or less dif- 
ferent from that. 

Now fourteen cycles of 30 years are equal to 420 years: 
and if we go back 420 years from B.C. 889, we come to B. C. 
1309. In the Exvotos of Selsileh, to which we have already 
referred, the 31st of the panegyries of Amoun-Ra is 8up- 
posed to have coincided with the 42nd year of Rameses the 
Great. We have already shewn © that the first year of Ra- 
meses in this monumental chronology was purposely attached 
to the first year of the Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350; 80 that 
his 42nd year would be the 42nd year of that period, which 

© Supra, p. 157: Diss. xvi. ch. i. sect. ii. 
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would begin, in the cyclical type of equable time, on Thoth 1 
at midnight, zra cyc. 2698, in the Nabonassarian on Thoth 6 
the 8ame year; the former corresponding to July 11 at mid- 
night, B. C. 1309, the latter to July 16. This is a singular 
coincidence; that 14 periods of 30 years from B.C. 889 should 
bring us to the 42nd year of Rameses the Great, in the mo- 
numental chronology, and to the 42nd year of the Sothiacal 
period also, and to July 11 the first of the Epagomene in the 
Julian type at this time, which bore date July 16 in the first 
year of the Sothiacal period. 

But what are we to understand by the panegyries of 
Amoun-Ra? An annual festival or not an annual one? Cer- 
tainly not an annual one: for in that cage the 42nd year of 
Rameses could never have been coinciding with the 31st of 
those panegyries; there must have been one s8uch panegyry 
every year of his reign. But if these panegyries were not 
annual, what were they? We Fave no hesitation in answering, 
Thirty-year panegyries — panegyries thirty years asunder ; 
panegyries measured by the cycle of the white Bull ; (a cycle 
like that of the black Bull;) and purposely attached to this 
date, July 11, the Epagomenz of the Julian type s8upposed 
to bear date July 16; and purposely celebrated until the first 
of Thoth im that date, July 16, itself. Not that either this 
Juhan type, or this white Bull, or this cycle of 30 years ap- 
propriated to it, or these panegyries, celebrated from July 11— 
16, ever had a real historical existence; hke the Julian type 
of Nov. 18, B. C. 1848, and the Mneuis cycle of Oct. 9, B. C. 
1681, and the panegyry of the waters, July 16-22: but 
8Imply that all these things were imagined and assumed on 
the monuments as having a real existence, in imitation of the 
others which had such an existence. 

Let it be 8upposed then that the 31st of these panegyries, 
which we have thus connected with the 15th carried regu- 
larly back from B. C. 889, was coinciding with July 11 
B. C. 1309, the s8upposed 42nd year of Rameses the Great. 
Thirty periods of 30 years are equal to 900 years : and 900 
years, reckoned back from July 11 B. C. 1309, bring us to 
July 11 B. C. 2209: which must have been the asxumed date 
of the first panegyry of Amoun-Ra, if B. C. 1309 was that of 
his 3l1st. Tt is a curious question, why these cycles should 
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have stopped here; why they were not set back to B. C. 2347; 
or to B. C. 2329, the nearest cyclical date of that kind to 
B. C. 2347, the date of the descent from the ark? The true 
reason probably is that B. C. 2209 was ouly 38 years later than 
the Scriptural date of the Dispersion, B. C. 2247 : and it was 
posbly the time when the first sttlers arrived in Egypt. So 
that, on this principle, Amoun-Ra, his Bull, and these cycles, 
would all be supposed to have come up together, in the very 
first year of the existence of Egypt as a nation. It cannot 
be denied that these are singular coincidences ; which could 
scarcely have been the effect of chance. 

m. The cycle of leap-year in this Julian calendar of Thebes 
would be absolutely the same with the Julian ; only that its 
proper date would be the 31st of March, instead of the 1st of 
March, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year. It would 
differ consequently only per accidens from that of the So- 
. thiacal type of the Julian calendar, July 22 B. C. 1350. 
July 22 B. C. 890 for example would be the first year of the 
cycle in this latter ; March 31 B. C. 889 the first in the cor- 
responding cycle of the Julian calendar of Thebes. The 
scheme of this calendar, round the year, would be as follows : 


Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes. 


March 31 B. C. 889. 


Months. Months. 

1 Thoth March 31 vii Phamenoth September 27 
n Phaophi April 30 viii Pharmuthi October 27 
m Athyr May 30 ix Pachon November 26 
iv Choac June 29 x Paiini December 26 
v Tybi July 29 xi Epiphi January 25 
vi Mecheir August 28 xii Mesore February 24 


xiii Epagomenz March 26. 


We have no doubt that the names of the months, Thoth, 
Phaophi, and the rest, would be as true of this Julian type 
at Thebes, and wheresoever else it might be used, as of the 
cyclical or equable calendar itself; much more as of the 
Phenix or of the Sothiacal Julian type, common to the 
priests of Egypt in general. Tt is evident too that the first of 
Thoth in this type falling on the mean vernal equinox, in 
the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time, 
Q2 
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March 31, the 8ummer solstice would fall on the 3rd of 


Cheaac, July 1; the autumnal equinox on the 4th of Phame- 
noth, September 30; and the winter 8olstice on the 5th of 
Paiini, December 30: each in- the 8th degree of the cor- 
responding sign of Mazzaroth. 

Now it appears from the sculptures on the monuments9 
that the hieroglyphical name of the Egyptian Anoup, (the 
Anubis of the Greeks and Romans,) was Ho-phi-oue ; which 
means * seated in the roads :” and that he was commonly re- 
presented in the form of a jackal s8eated on a door or gate, 
in order to intimate the relation in which he was supposed te 
stand to the 8un, as doorkeeper of the way of the un, as 
zeated in the path of the sun, as having the charge of the 
tropics or equinoxes, which were most eminently the doors or 
passages of this kind, through and by which the sun passed 
from one hemisphere to another, or from one quarter or 
8eason of the year to another. In this capacity and in this 
relation to the sun, it is evident that these jackals, the types 
of Anubis, could never with propriety be represented as 
occupying any position on the s8phere, but these cardinal ones 
of the equinoxes or of the 8olstices. 

Now there are two of these< on the astronomical cieling 
of the Memnonium ; one of which is called Rokh-naa, mean- 
ing the Hophioue of the greater heat ; the other Rokh-kougi, 
meaning the Hophioue of the less8er heat: and they are 80 
disposed relatively to the months in that representation, that 
the former evidently had the month Mecheir, the latter the 
month Phamenoth, under his charge. These were consecu- 
tive months, Mecheir being the sixth, Phamenoth the e- 
venth ; and on this principle Mecheir was the month of the 
greater heat ; Phamenoth the month of the lesser heat. 

There was a stated period in the Egyptian year, as we 
$hewed on a former occasionf, when the hot winds began to 
blow, and during which they continued to blow; a period 
which appeared to have been regularly dated from May 17 to 
June 26. When this period arrived, and these winds set in, 
the intensity of the heat might be 8aid to increase; when 
they ceaged it might be 8aid to abate. But on this principle 


a Egyptian Antiquities, i. 43. e Ibid. 
f Apis calendar, Diss. xiii. ch. iv. sect. 3. vol. ii. 560. 
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the month Mecheir must have coincided with May 27, and 
the month Phamenoth with June 26; and there is no known 
type of the Egyptian calendar (the fixed or Julian calendar) 
of which that distinction would hold good. The true expla- 
nation of the distinction must be derived from the Julian 
calendar of Thebes above exhibited. 

. For the climate of Egypt the whole of the year, from the 
antumnal equinox to the vernal equinox, as much as from 
the vernal equinox to the autumnal, is warm ; in comparison 
of other climates. There is no winter in Egypt. Yet even 
there, one half of the year, from the vernal equinox to the au- 
tumnal, is much hotter than the other half, from the autumnal 
to the vernal; 80 that, even for the climate of Egypt, there is a 
distinction of the greater and the lesser heat : there is such a 
thing as a transition from the greater to the lesser heat, 
and from. the. lesser to the greater; the former of which 
takes place at the autumnal equinox, the latter at the vernal. 
Now it is manifest that these two Hophioues of the sphere 
divided the year between them, and that each had 8x months 
of the whole or one half to himself; the Hophioue Rokk-naa 
the six months of the greater heat, the Hophioue Rokh-kougt 
the 8ix months of the lesser: and 1t is evident that the 8x 
months of the former ended with Mecheir, the 81x of the latter 
began with Phamenoth. If 80, Mecheir must have ended, and 


US Phamenoth have begun, at or about the autumnal equinox. 


We 8ee that this was the case, in the Julian calendar exhibited 
gupra. We must conclude then that the representation on 
the Memnonium was adapted to that calendar, and to that 
alone: from which 1t will follow that 1t could not be older 
itself than B. C. 889. 

Mr. Birch observes on the same occasions, © It was appa- 
rently through this door, (that of the Hophioue of the 
gouth,) that the exit of the right symbolic eye (of the 8un) 
took place on the 30th of Mecheir.” In this allusion to the 
right symbolic eye there is by implication an allusion to the 
left 8ymbolic eye, which is supposed to have been typical of 
the moonÞ. The exits of these different eyes were probably 
180 days asunder, or more : and if the exit of the right eye 
took place on the 30th of Mecheir, when could that of the 
left take place, except on the 1st of Thoth ? which in this 


TL Pp. 43, 44- h Tbid. 31. 
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Julian type of March 31 B. C. 889 would be actually on the 
day of the new moon. 

What Mr. Birch however appears to have had in view in 
this observation is a part of the Turin Ritual, cap. 140, 
entitled © The book of the actions on the 30th of Mecheir, 
during the exit of the eye of the sun'.” If this is truly to be 
referred to the 30th of Mecheir in the above type, it is im- 
portant ; as determining the age of the Turin Ritual also to 
gome time later than B. C. 889 at least. 

iv. After all, 80mething must be left to conjecture in a case 
like this. We have already had occagion to consider and 
explain* the remarkable representation found at Thebes, in 
which Hercules Lunus appeared as the type of the mansions 
and of the Apis cycle in conjunction ; both supposed to have 
met on the 1st of April, the 11th of Thoth, the stated date of 
the Apis cycle B. C. 848. It must now appear that he was 
Just as much the proper representative too of his own lunz- 
8olar cycle, at that very time; for the first day of the 
Metonic calendar of Thebes, B. C. 848, would be falling on 
March 28, on the first day of that moon of which the 
stated date of the Apis cycle, at the same point of time, was 
the luna quarta*. 

But the most observable circumstance is that B. C. 889, 
our 8upposed date of this Metomic correction of Egyptian 
Thebes, stands at the distance of 57 years, or of three cycles 
of nineteen years, from B. C. 946, the date of the lunar Hindu 
correction. We consider it exceedingly probable that the 


* This possible connection of one and the 8ame representation with the 
Metonic cycle of 19 years at Thebes, the Apis cycle of all Egypt, and the 
lunar mansions, in this one year B. C. 848, is calculated also to explain the 
three pillars or cippi, types of certain epochal terms as we considered them, 
under the two kneeling figures: and perhaps in the most satisfactory manner 
of all. B. C. 848 was the fourth year of the third Metonic cycle, from the 
epoch of B. C. 889. It is most probable therefore that these three pillars in 
these instances were meant of the three years of this third cycle, anterior to 
the epoch of B. C. 848. In the fourth year of every Metonic cycle, the 
principal date is always three days lower than the epochal date. That is, 
if the epoch in the first year was March 31, in the fourth year it must be 
March 28. There were three days consequently between the luna prima 
of the Metonic cycle, and the luna prima of the Apis cycle; and these 
three days were probably denoted by the three spades, as the three years 
were by the three pillars. 

lj, p. 43- note. k Vol. iii. 345. Diss. xv. ch. v. sect. vii. 
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first idea of this Theban correction was derived from the Hindu 
one. Not that the Thebans had any occasion to borrow from 
the Hindus the idea of the Juhan year ; which was 80 much 
older among themselves than among the Hindus. But they 
might borrow from them the first idea of the Metonic cycle, 
or of the application of the proper lunar calendar to the solar 
in the form of Julian. It is very remarkable that their Me- 
tonic cycle begins only in the last year of the true Metonic 
cycle from the first: B. C. 889, as our tables shew, being 
Period xi. cycle iv. 19 in our scheme. There cannot be any 
question concerning the fact of an intercourse between 
Thebes and India, at this early time. Proofs have been dis- 
covered at Thebes of an intercourse even with China : bottles 
with Chinese inscriptions having been found in the sepulchres 
there!. In short, we should be altogether of opinion that 
the mansions passed from Thebes to the Hindus: and that 
the Thebans borrowed from the Hindus their Metonic cycie*. 

* We cannot undertake to exhibit the type of this Metonic cycle of 
Egyptian Thebes, with confidence; because we do not know enough of 
its details, or of the actual rule in conformity to which it must have been 
administered. If however we may assume that it was constructed accord- 


ing to the analogy of one of our own cycles of the same kind, the type of 
the first such cycle of 19 years must have stood as follows : 


18t Metonic cycle of Eqyptian Thebes. Epoch March 31 
at midnight, B. C. 889. 


© | B.c. 
j +889 March 31 
u 888 — 20 
*11 887 — 9 
iv 886 — 28 
*y «#885 — 17 
vi 884 April 5 
vii 883 March 25 
+#VIll 882 — I4 
Ix +881 April 2 
X 880 March 22 
#xi 879 — II 
Xii 878 — 3Z0 
+X111 +877 — T9 
xiv 876 April 7 
XV 875 March 27 
#XVi 874 — 1 
xvii «$73 April 4 
XVI 872 March 24 
#XIX 871 — 13 


There is reason to infer from the fable related by Herodotus, (of which 


1 Wilkinson, Second series, iii. ix. 106. 107-109. 
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" It is needles to add that, if the Egyptian Thebans did 
correct their calendar, and on this principle, in B. C. 889, 


we have given an explanation,) that the head of this cycle, having been 
attached in the first instance to the date of the mean vernal equinox, 
(and in that first instance truly 0,) i. e. to the day which truly represented 
the mean vernal equinox at the time, continued nominally attached to the 
vernal equinox ever after. If so it must have been attached to the same 
nominal date of the vernal equinox ever after as at first: i.e. if it was 
attached to March 31 at first, it must have continued attached to March 31 
ever after. The above type of the cycle therefore would be perpetual. It 
follows that in the course of time the lunar dates of the cycle must rise on 
the true, and at the rate of one day in 304 years, and of two days in 608 
years, and 80 on. 

The Egyptian Thebans having thus been in possession of a Metonic 
calendar, peculiar to themselves, from as far back as B. C. 889 ; the intro- 
duction and adoption of the Metonic cycle for the use of the Greeks in 
Egypt, in the form of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, B. C. 306, would 
appear nothing new or singular to them in particular; and their own 
calendar of this kind would be predisposed to be amalgamated with the 
Macedo-Egyptian. Let us first ascertain in what tate of relation to the 
older calendar of the same kind the younger one would come into being. 
The date of the Macedo-Egyptian lunar calendar, introduced B. C. 306, 
was Dius 1 Nov. 2, that year; and the date of its eixth month was 
Xanthicus x March 29, B. C. 305: a full month, by the rule of the Metonic 
cycle. In the Theban calendar of the same denomination B. C. 305 
would answer to Period u. cycle xv. 15. epoch March 27. There was 
consequently two days difference between the Macedo-Egyptian Xan- 
thicus and the first month of this Theban calendar at the s8ame time ; but 
this difference was only accidental. It is easy to 8ee that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the firet month in this Theban calendar must correspond to 
the gixth in the Macedo-Egyptian, (the proper name of which was 
Xanthicus,) and the 8econd in the former must answer to the seventh in 
the latter, (the proper name of which was Artemisius.) 

Now this being the relation of the two calendars one to the other from the 
first ; gince they began respectively at opposite points of the year, and the 
beginning of each was fixed to its own time and s8eason, but it 80 happened 
that B. C. 306 Nab. 442—443 the epoch of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar 
in particular was falling out almost coincidently with the beginning of the 
equable year; it is exceedingly probable that in accommodating this latter 
calendar to their own the Egyptian Thebans would adopt the names of the 
80lar Egyptian months, and substitute them for the Macedonian lunar ones; 
i. e. that they would give the name of Thoth to the first month Dius, that 
of Phaophi to the second or Apellzzus, and 80 on; in which case the 
gixth month Xanthicus in the one would assume the name of Mecheir in 
the other; and Artemisius the seventh in the former would get that of 
Phamenoth in the latter. 

Now there is an inscription extant in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grec. 
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they did that which had never been done in Egypt. until 
then ; and was never done by any of the Egyptians besides 


(tom. iii. P. xxix. p. 363—365, N®. 4717) which proves that this was 
actually the cage. It is an inscription belonging to Thebes or Diospolis 
Magna itself; and it records a decree passed by the priests of Egyptian 
Thebes, in the reign of Cleopatra; the last of the race of the Lagidz who 
reigned in Egypt. For a more particular account of this inscription we 
refer our readers to the Corpus Inscriptionum. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to observe that it was intended to do honour to a certain 
Callimachus, the figcal procurator of the queen for the time being, and the 
local governor of 'Thebes and the circumjacent district; who had rendered 
the inhabitants of that city and of the neighbourhood very signal services 
in a time of great public and private distress. 

It is mentioned by Seneca (Nat. Quzst. iv. cap. ii. $ 15.) that the Nile did 
not Tise as usual for two years successively, in the reign of Cleopatra : 
Biennio continuo regnante Cleopatra non ascendisse decimo regni anno et 
undecimo constat. Cleopatra began to reign U. C. 702 B. C. 52: 80 that 
this phenomenon must have occurred B. C. 43 and B.C. 42. It mnt 
have been a necessary consequence of 80 unusual an occurrence, that B.C. 
43—42 or 41 would be a period of great privation and suffering in Egypt; 
in gther words of dearth ; owing to the total failure of the crops of every 
kind : a privation which would begin to be felt in the spring of B. C. 42, 
but would be most severe in that of B. C. 41 and after. And as a period 
of unusual scarcity and privation is almost always accompanied or followed 
by one of sickness and mortality also; it is not surprising that (as it 
appears from Appian B. C. iv. 61-63. 108) at a time which coincided with 
B. C. 43-42, when Cassius was in the vicinity of Egypt, levying forces 
and raiging 8upplies of every kind, Egypt was suffering both from famine 
and from pestilence or sickness ; Ayuoy 6por ral oy. 

Now the inscription in question commemorates the services which Cal- 
limachus had rendered to Diospolis in particular at this critica] juncture : 
and it recognises not only the 8carcity or famine under which the country 
was suffering at the time, but also some greater and more pressing cala- 
mity even than that, which must have been the pestilence, sickness, or 
mortality to which the famine had given occagion : Kara\aSovons 8& Thy 
oboay owrddcay rai Ev TH eveoTars ETE GKAmpoTepas ral ueifovos ovppopas : 
P- 364.1. 14. Thesge words of the inscription are entire. We must infer 
from them that the ecarcity was continuing in the year in which it 
was penned; aggravated too over and above by a worse and more for- 
midable calamity in the shape of the pestilence. It follows that it must 
have been penned in the first of the two years allud«d to by Seneca; i. e. 
in the tenth of Cleopatra, U. C. 7511-712, B. C. 43-42. 

Now this is agreeable to its own intimations. It begins as follows : 
PÞ. 364. |. 1. Baoihevdyrov KNeow|arpas Oc(Gs) SiXondrop[os rat IN]roke- 
puaiov rod xat Ka(t)oapos (0)? Siond[ropos Siopy[ropos LT rod xal 8 
'AprJejuoiov - - Gaperod - - FFofe x.r.A. The years indeed have been con- 
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them, except those over whom they themselves exercised a 
direct influence. We know of no public adoption of a Julian 


jecturally restored. But Cleopatra began to reign U. C. 702 B.C. 52: 
and the tenth year of her reign must have coincided with B. C. 43-42. 
Czsario her 80n by Julius Czsar who is here called Ptolemy was born 
B. C. 47, s0on after the departure of Julius Czsar from Egypt; in which 
country he had spent nine months at least previously, in the company of 
Cleopatra : and according to Dio (xlvii. 31) he was associated by Cleopatra 
U. C. 712 B.C. 42, in the eleventh year of her reign. We are of opinion 
however with Mons. Le Tronne, that he was really associated a year or two 
earlier; very probably as soon as he was weaned : which in the East being 
ordinarily done with children at three years of age, on this principle he 
would be associated B. C. 44—in the gth year of Cleopatra; and his 
8econd year would coincide with her tenth, B. C. 43-42. 

The question however of these two years respectively does not affect that 
of the true date of the inscription, which will 8till be B. C. 42. It is ob- 
gervable that after the year followed the month and the day of the month ; 
the latter unfortunately being lost, but the former being still preserved. 
And we have both the Greek name of the month and the Egyptian ; the 
former Artemisius, the latter Phamenoth : precedence however being 
given to the Greek month, and the date running on such and euch a day 
of Artemisius, answering to s8uch and such a day in Phamenoth ; not vice 
versa - from which distinction it s8eems only a reasonable inference that 
these Egyptian names had been originally accommodated to the Grecian, 
and not the Grecian to the Egyptian. 

Now the Greek name in this instance is Artemisius, the Egyptian is 
Phamenoth. Let us therefore inquire into the relation of the Metonic ca- 
lendar of Thebes and of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, one to the other, in 
this year B.C. 43-42. In the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, B. C. 43 answered 
to Period iv. 36 (the 36th year of its fourth Callippic Period) in which 
Dius 1 bore date Nov. 4 B. C. 43, and Artemisius March 3o B. C. 42. In 
the Theban calendar, B. C. 42 answered to Period iii. cycle xii. 12. in which 
the head of the calendar fell on March 3o also. There was consequently 
no difference at this time between this month in this calendar and the cor- 
responding one in the other calendar: and the Greek style of this latter being 
Artemisius, and the Egyptian being Phamenoth, it is evident under these 
circumstances and at this time that the date might be expressed in terms of 
either. The actual date indeed is lost after each : but it may be inferred 
from the vacant space on the marble in each instance that it must have 
been 8ome date which consisted of two numbers in each; and therefore in 
all probability was the s8ame in each. Consequently that Artemisius and 
Phamenoth at this time were absolutely the 8ame; as they appear to have 
been. 

It is obgervable that though this inscription runs in the name of the 
priests and elders and of the rest of the people of Diospolis Magna, yet the 
name of Thebes also occurs twice at least upon it. It is observable too 
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calendar im Egypt, before the date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection ; and that was not the doing of the Egyptians, but 


that the name of the tutelary divinity of Diospolis or 'Thebes occurs upon 
it 8everal times, but always in the form of *Aporpaowrlyp : the first part 
of which is evidently *Apoypa; the latter may be a corruption of the Greek 
owrTPp : 80 that the meaning of the whole name on this principle would be 
Amonra Sospitator. We may collect however from this example that the 
proper mode of writing the name in Greek was ” Auov not 'Apovy or 'Aupor. 

If we are right in the conclusion at which we have thus arrived, the 
case which we have just considered is a clear and decisive instance of the 
application of the common names of the months in the equable Egyptian 
calendar to the months of a calendar of a totally different kind ; and with- 
out any regard to the relation of the equable calendar to this other calen- 
dar in any other respect. And one authentic instance of this fact must 
render it less 8urprising that in the same quarter of Egypt these s8ame 
names of the equable months should have been given to those of a fixed 
calendar, like the Julian calendar of Thebes. We have seen some proofs 
already that this must have actually been done: and it is in our power 
too, if we are not mistaken, to confirm the same conclusion by the testi- 
mony of inscriptions. 

There is an inscription extant on the 8tatue of Memnon, consequently 
at or near Thebes, (Corp. Ins. III. P. xxix. p. 374, 375. No. 4736.) which 
18 dated in the 19th year of the emperor Adrian, and in a month which it 
calls Adrianus. This part of the inscription is entire : *Erovs iO *Adpavod 
(Tov xvpiov) pmvos ABprar(on).,. No one can doubt that this name must 
have been taken from that of Adrian itself; and therefore it must have 
been given to this month out of compliment to Adrian : and consequently 
gome time not later than his nineteenth year at least, in which it already 
bore that name ; 1. e. not later than A. D. 135-136. 

In illustration of this inscription and of this date the editor quotes a 
papyrus found in the catacombs at Thebes also : in which the following 
date occurs: L 7 *Avroveivov Katoapos Tov Kupiov pmvos 'Adpravord 7 kara 
$ Tovs dpyatovs Tv ©), This emperor is understood to be Antoninus 
Pius, whose tenth year corresponded to A. D. 147-148. But this is of less 
importance. We learn from this record that the 8th of the month called 
Adrianus corresponded to the 18th of that called 'Tybi. Consequently, 
the first of the former must have corresponded to the eleventh of the 
latter. 

The Alexandrine Tybi and the equable Tybi at this time (1. e. all 
through the reign of Adrian) being supposed to be excluded by the cir- 
cumstances of the case and to be et aside; let us turn to the scheme 
of the Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes given at p. 227 supra, but 
under the common names of the equable Egyptian months. In that 
scheme the stated date of Tybi is July 29; and therefore that of the 11th 
of Tybi is August 8. And supposing this to be the Tybi actually meant 
in the date of the Papyrus above produced, the first of Adrianus must 
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of the "Egyptian Greeks. Their calendar was tall peculiar 
to them in the time of Diodorus and Strabo. We are not 
likely ever to;know the reasons which induced the priests of 
Thebes thus to act independently of the rest of the priests of 
Egypt, and in 80 remarkable a manner as by substituting the 


have been August 8. Now the date of the adoption of Adrian by 'Trajan 
was v Ides of August, A. D. 117; and that of his accession was ii Ides 
of August the same year: the former of which in the Julian notation of 
such Roman dates would be August 9, the latter August 11. The Roman 
kalends indeed at the beginning of the reign of Adrian were one day 
higher than the Julian : but they were originally left by Cz-sar two days 
lower; and this very year, A. D. 136, the 19th of Adrian, they began to be 
one day lower. In the first instance, the v Id. Aug. corresponded to August 
7; and this year it did 80 to August 8. 

It appears to us that this coincidence supplies the only probable and 
consistent explanation of the name of this month Adrianus, peculiar as it 
would appear to Upper Egypt in general or to Thebes in particular. It 
was given to the fifth month in the proper Julian calendar of Egyptian 
Thebes, in order to do honour to Adrian; because both his adoption and 
his accession happened to fall out in that month. The learned editor of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum treats it as if it were entirely an imaginary month, 
or nothing more than an arbitrary period of 3o days; each of them an 
en@vvupos of Adrian, or called after the emperor Adrian : an opinion suffi- 
ciently refuted by the fact of its occurring as an actual month in actual 
dates on extant inscriptions, or in other matter of fact records which till 
gurvive. We may however admit its positive or imaginary nature 80 far 
as to allow that it could never have taken the place of the month Tybi m 
the Theban calendar: yet it must notwithstanding have been the name 
actually given to the 30 days which extended from the 11th of that month 
to the 11th of the next. 

With respect to the qualification of the corresponding month, in the 
Papyrus quoted supra, the 18 Tybi xara rovs apxaiovs—i. e. as we should 
8ay, old style, in contradistinction to new style—a 8imilar mode of gspeaking 
occurs on two other monuments in this collection, No. 4987 page 4632, and 
No. 5020 page 471 : both however from Nubia; and from the stone quar- 
ries in Nubia, worked under the Roman government—zee p. 459 ; that is, 
from that part of Upper Egypt in which the Julian calendar of Thebes, or 
one altogether the same with it, appears to have been received also from 
the first. This calendar was a thousand years old in the time of Adrian 
and of the Antonines; and it might well be called the old style in those 
quarters in which it had first come into use : particularly if a modern 
calendar of the same kind (like the Alexandrine) was now fast supersed- 
ing it even in the 8ame parts. This might easily be the cage; for, except- 
ing the nominal order of the months and the seat of the Epagomenee in 
each, the Alexandrine and this differed only by a day. 
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Julian and the Metonic calendar for the primitive equable 
aolar year, and for its natural lunar cycle the Apis cycle. 
And very probably the true reasons of their conduct he 
much deeper, and affect the question of the whole origin and 
contrivance of the monstrous system of chronology and of 
history consigned to the monuments; which, as far as we 
have been able to discover, appears to have taken its rise in 
upper Egypt, and in the Thebaid, and to have been almost 
exclusively confined to it. We have no doubt too that, if 
the truth were known, their conduct would be seen to have 
given offence to the rest of their brethren in Egypt, particu- 
larly to those of Hehopolis and Memphis ; and that they re- 
garded this innovation as a dangerous precedent, inconsistent 
with the continued observance of their oldest and most cha- 
racteristic usages: and that very probably it was owing to 
this innovation that they introduced those words into the 
coronation oath of their kings, at the ceremony of the instal- 
lation in Memphis, by which they bound them to the con- 
8tant observance of the equable year ; and that consequently 
this oath itself is not older than the date of this Theban cor- 
rection, B. C. 889. 


SECTION I'V.—On the Amoun and on the Hercules Lunus of 
the Egyptians. 

The Jupiter of Thebes or Diospolis, 80 called by Herodotus, 
though he recognises also his Egyptian name of Amoun, 
on the monuments goes by the name of Amoun, with the 
affix of Ra; Amoun-Ram. Ra or Phre is the name of the 
gun ; or a word denoting the solar agency® : 80 that Amoun- 
Ra would mean Amoun the 8un. The name Amoun itself 1s 
found variously written : but in the hieroglyphical character 
it is Amn : and it is 8ymbolized by an obelik®. Amoun, 
according to one of the inscriptions at Thebes, would appear 
to mean the disk of the 8un: according to Mr. Birch, its 
true meaning is the 8ame as that of the Coptic, Amoun, 
« glory.” Herodotus, it is evident, considered Amoun simply 
a proper name for the Egyptian idea of what in the appre- 

m Birch's Egyptian Antiquities, pt. i. n Egyptian Antiquities loc. cit. : cf. 
P- 1. Chevalier Bunsen, i. book i. Bunsen, b. i. sect. vi. viii. Ra, p. 387 : 


8ect. vi. A. 369-373 Wilkinson, Se- Wilkinson, Second series, i. xii. 287. 
cond geries, i. xiii. 243-249. 295. 403» 
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hension of the Greeks corresponded to Jupiter. The account 
which the ancients have given of the word and of its mean- 
ing is different from any of the above. 

"Er: &, 8ays Plutarch®, r6&y To\AG@v vouu{ovruv Biov nap 
Alyvnrios Ovopa Tod Aws evar Tov Apody, © Tapdyovres npeis 
"Appwra Atyouer Mavedws pt 6 YLefevvorms TO KEKPUPPeEvoy 
oterar xat Thv xpoſyu ono Tavrns dnaodobat Ths pwrhs Exaraios 
$ 6 'Aſdypirys yo? Tovre ral mpos a\ANovs TE pnpart xphovar 
Tovs AlyvTTiovs Grav Twa mpooralh@vrat TpoornhmrOY Yap Ewart 
T]v $@v7v. In the Chevalier Bunsen's Vocabulary of Ancient 
Egyptian Words, recovered from the monuments, Amn oc- 
curs in the sense of © to conceal” ;”” and he himself appears 
to be of opinion that the proper meaning of this Egyptian 
name of Amoun 1s the © concealed God9.” 

A remarkable fact has been ascertained from the examina- 
tion of the monuments, with respect to this name of Amoun 
or Amun-Ra (Amn-Ra) ; viz. that it has been purposely 8ub- 
stituted on them for some other name, which had been $0 
carefully erased that, according to wr Gardiner Wilkinson*, 
no one had s8ncceeded in discovering what it was : though 
the author of the Egyptian Antiquities mforms us, in a notes, 
that it had been decyphered by a friend of his, Major Felix, 
and found to have consisted of a vulture flying, with a body 
formed of an eye, and holding in its claws a signet. The 
vulture appears to have been the type of the upper hemi- 
gphere ; the urzus of the lower'!. We 8hould be of opinion 
that before the introduction of the worship of Amoun-Ra 
under that name, (which we think was in the year of the 
Theban correction, B. C. 889,) the Egyptians had no name 
for the Supreme Being, but 8ome one denoting concealment 
or invisibility ; and that they represented him 8ymbolically 
in the manner above described, by the vulture, the type of 
the upper hemisphere, his proper abode, by the 8olar eye, as 
his only 8ensble image, and by the seal or signet, to imply 


© De Iside et Osiride, ix. Cf. Iam- q i. App. vi. p. 370, 371. 

blichus, De Mysteriis, 8ect. viii. cap. 3. r Second series, i. xiii. 244, 245 : Cf. 
P- 159. 1. 5-9: 'O yap Snwoupyucds vous 263. 427: Chevalier Bunsen, Book 1. 
- « « Cpxduevos els Thy Yeveow, cal Thy Sect. vi: A. p. 371. 373- 

&par) Tav Kexpupuerwy Adywy Bovauw S j. P. 2. note 12: cf. Porphyry apud 
cis $@s &yov,' Apory care Thy Atfyunriov Euebium, Prep. Evang. ui. 12. $ 3. 
YAGToay ACYETA. P. 251, 252. 

P i. App. i. 455. No. 44. t Ibid. p. 4. 
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the true concealment of his nature and essence after all. 
When they at last typified this unseen and incomprehensible 
Being by the sun, it was still only as Amoun-Ra: as the 
unseen made visible in the gun. And hence the substitution 
of the name of Amoun-Ra mn every instance where nothing 
before appeared but the hieroglyphical 8ymbols above de- 
8cribed ; 80 that Amoun-Ra on the monuments is the sen- 
81ble expression of what till then might be conceived in idea, 
but could not be sensibly expressed : the idea of the invisible 
Godhead as made visible in the 8un#. . 


* It is asserted by Plutarch®, that the people of the Thebaid in Egypt 
acknowledged no Ovyros Ocds, a\\' oy xaououw avrot Kvyp, dyevvmrov Gvra 
xat avavarov. This Kvy was mentioned by Sanchoniatho : Þoiwures 8 
avro ayabov Gatuovra ra\ovow opoiws rat Alyurrio: Kvyp enovoudovct. 
TpooTdeao be avre teparos repanv, Gia T0 mparrixoy Tov ieparos?. And 
perhaps by Jamblichus®, though his text at present in that instance 
reads *'Hunþ: 'Hunp, Evrrouy, 'Apory, kai b0a. Strabo mentions a 
temple of Kyovqs in the island of the Nile «ara Zvqvy4: and this 
too is considered only another name for Kvjnþ. In the hieroglyphical 
character his name is Noum, Nu or Noub; though it is variously written 
Neph, Nef, Kneph, Chnouphis, Cnoubis, Noub, Noue, Nub, Nu, Kneph, 
Chnubisf. This name, and this idea, appear to have been only another 
name and another Egyptian expression for the idea of the Demiurge, 
whom they 8tyled Kvnþ*. The chevalier Bunsen inclines to that view 
and construction of his character® : and as a further proof of its truth, 
Kneph has the potter's wheel for his symbolÞ® : and according to Mr. 
Birch his hieroglyphic literally signified water ; the great 2\y or material 
principle out of which all things were produced. His colour, in the 
8culptures, is green ; that of Amoun is blue). 

The worhip of this Kneph at Thebes is no disproof of that of Amoun- 
Ra also, who was no more a mortal god than he. The ram-headed god 
of the monuments appears also under the name of Noufra Noum, 1. e. Nouf 
—the 8unKk; and the sculptures imply that he must have been worshipped 
at the cataracts, at Syene, at Elephantine, at Snem, at Beghe, at Beit 
Oually, and at Meroe*. It is said that his name has been discovered in 
the Pyramids, in the ovals or cartouches which pretend to be those of 


a De Iside et Osiride, xxi. f Bunsen, book i. sect. vi. p. 374-378. 
b Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. 10. $ g Porphyry, Apud Eusebium, Prep. 


48. p. 92. Evang. iii. xi. $ 45, 46. p. 248. 
ce De Myxteriis, sect. viii. cap. iii. 158, h 1. 377. Birch, part i. 10. Cf. 
159. Porphyry, apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
4 xvii. 1. iti. 12. & I. P. 250, 251. 


e Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. i Egypt. Ant. part i. p. 9. 
235-237. 241, 242. Birch, Egyp. Ant. 3 Bunsen, loc. cit. p. 376. Birch, 
part i. p. 9g. Bunsen, book i. sect. vi. part i. p. 9. 
P- 374- k Egyptian Antiquities, i. 9. 
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With regard to Hercules, whom Herodotus bad learnt to 
as80ciate with the Ammon or Jupiter of Thebes in the rela- 
tion of 80n; we have seen” that his proper Greek name, 
derived from his Egyptian one, was X&v. On the monuments 
it occurs in a variety of forms, yet all analogous to each 
other, and ultimately the 8ame as that Xaov or X&vs: Oohen- 
z80u, Khons, Honsou, Henso, Khonsou, Shons*s: in the 
Greek Papyri, Chonsis* : Khunsu*®, Khonso?, Honsoo, Chon- 
8007, Djom or Gom, (Coptic X@p, strength) Gignan, Gigon, 
as if from ylyas®. The idea which enters into X&y or X&vs 
at bottom seems to have been that of gigantic power and 
strength* ; s8uch as Greek fable attributed to the Atlas who 
gupported the heavens, and to Hercules: and we have 8een 
this Chons represented in the act of supporting the colossal 
cow itself, which was typical of the heavens. His name oc- 
curs only in phonetic hieroglyphics* : a remarkable circum- 
stance, and calculated to throw light on the question of the 


Cheops, and at Wady Magarak. None of these things is any proof 
of an antiquity greater than B. C. 848. Amoun-Ra indeed is 8eldom 
represented with the head of a ram : nor when his worship was introduced 
at Thebes had the ram yet been laid down on the sphere. In Herodotus? 
time indeed the statue of the Jupiter of Thebes had the head of a ram! ; 
and consistently with the fable which he relates it could scarcely have had 
any other. 'This Nouf or Noum on the other hand is always 80 repre- 
gented. He was consequently the true Aries of the sphere ; and therefore 
could not be older than B. C. 848, when that zodion was first laid down 
on the sphere. 

At Philze® this Noum the Creator was represented fabricating the limbs 
of Oziris out of potter's clay ; while Hapi-Mooii the Nile 8upplied him 
with water. He combined therefore the attributes of K»y$ with the 
character of the Aries of the sphere : probably because, as the Egyptians 
very well knew, the first operation of the Demiurgic power took place in 
Aries; and the original element or material cause of all things was water. 
The cosmogonic egg itself was his production. Toy $8 Ocov rouroy (T0y 
Ky) ex rov oT6paros npoicoVai haow adv, e& ob yervaodar Oedv ov avro 
Tpooayopevouos ÞÞa, oi & "EXAnves "Hpawror Eppuyvever Ge 7d @0ov TOY 
x6opov®P. 


k Egyptian Antiquities, i. 9. cf. note 7. 
l jii. 181. x Chevalier Bunsen, Book 1. p. 391, 
m Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 392. : 
161 : 25. 29. y Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 
 Þ Porphyry, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 252. 282. 
iti.-10. 5 46. p. 248. Z 11, xii. 129-21: cf. Bunsen loc. cit. 


u Diss. xv. ch. iv. 8ect. x. vol. iii. 317. p. 392: i. xiii. 17. 


w Egyptian Antiquities, part. i. 8: 


ai. xiii. 370: i. xiii. 5. 
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date of the invention of phonetic hieroglyphics. He has the 
lanar crescent or disk of Thoth, in his character of Thoth 
Lunus or the moon God; and in one instance he has also 
the palm-branch of Thoth notched on the edges, as if he too 
was the proper keeper of the account of time like Thoths= : 
and this he could be only from the time when the civil ca- 
lendar became lunar as much as solar—1. e. at Thebes in 
particular. 

It is agreed that the Egyptian Khons was essentially a 
lunar, not a solar, idea : and as he was always a masculine 
conception, this was probably the reason why the moon also, 
in one point of view, was regarded by the Egyptians as a 
masculine divinity. 'The ultimate foundation of this idea is 
probably the fact that this Khons of theirs was first and pro- 
perly the representative of the lunar mansjons : which were 
a purely lunar idea without any reference to the xun. If the 
moon is'to be regarded as feminine, it must be with a special 
relation to the 8un; -8uch as would be implied in synodiec 
lunar time. But the mansions, in their first conception, had 
no reference whatsoever to the 8ynodic lunation—merely to 
the lunar motion in the abstract. According to Mr. Birche, 
Amoun, Maut, and Khons were the Triad of Thebes; Amoun 
corresponding to Jupiter, Maut to Juno, and Khons or Chons 
standing to both in the relation of 80n. All mixture of 
Greek mythology with Egyptian is to be 8uspected. It must 
have been the addition of later times; and could have made 
no part of the ancient Egyptian fables in their genuine 
form. 
| With regard to the number and distinctions of the Hercu- 
leses of antiquity, it is not necessary for us to say any thing 
hered. The most famous were no doubt the Egyptian and 
the.Tyrian*; in comparison of either of whom the Grecian 
Hercules, the 8on of Alcmene, it is agreed was of recent 
date. The prototype of the Tyrian Hercules was very pro- 
bably the Egyptian. We cannot however enter on that 
question at present. We will observe only that the date of 


a Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiii. Diodorus, ii. 74. Cicero, De Natura 

19-21. Cf. Bunsen, loc. cit. p. 392. Deorum, iii. 16, 42. Lydus, De Men- 
b j3. xiii. 17: 1. xii. 370: ii. xii. 5. sibus, iv. 46. p. 82. 1. 16. Arrian, De 
c Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 2-8. Expeditione Alexandri, ii. 16 : iv. 28. 
4 See Herodotus, ii. 43, 44. 145- ; 
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the Theban correction, B. C. 889, is also the date of the Sido- 
man, attached to the 8same day, March 31 B. C. 889; and 
B. C. 837 is the date of the Tyrian, attached to March 18. 


Section V.—On the name of Thebes, and on the change of its 
name to No-Ammon or Diospolis. 


In the opinion of Herodotuse, the Thebaid originally con- 
stituted the whole of Egypt: all the rest below the lake 
Meeris, 8even days' 8a1]l from the 8ea up the river, being 8till 
a marsh. According to sr Gardiner Wilkinson, the site of 
Thebes was on the east bank of the Nilef: according to 
Plinys, it must have been stuated on both banks of the Nile, 
Flumine medium oppidum interfluente. 

With regard to the foundation of this city, and its name 
at first, 80me of the Egyptians ascribed it to Ogiris : Krloar 
de ao: rods Tept Tov "Ooty mw Ev Th OnBalds Th rar Al 
yuTToy EkcarTopmuNov, iv Exelvous pev ENGPUPOY TO)OAa THS jaTPOS, 
(i. e. Juno, as it appears directly after, as if Oiris in this: 
account was the 8on of Jupiter and Juno, not of Saturn and 
Rhea,) rovs 3 perayeveorepovs avrhvy 6vopalew Ats TW, Evious 
$3 OnSasd. By others this was disputed : *AppioBnyreia $ 
7 «Tots Ths TONE@S TAUTHS Ov pdvoy Tape Tols ovyypapedow, GANG 
xat Tap avrois Tois xar Alyvrrov lepevor” nonot yap toropodow 
ox ond T@v rept Tov *Ootpty xkriwO var Tas ON fas, GANG Tools 
boTepov Ereow Vm6 Twos PBaoikews Tept 07 T& kara pepos Ev TOS 
olxelors xarpols Evaypdypoper®. By this king he means a 8econd 
of the name of Busis, the Glst from Menesi. 

A tradition which claimed Oxsiris as the founder of Thebes 
could not be older than B.C.1350; and one, which represented 
Oziris as the 80n of the Ammon and Maut of Thebes, (the 
Jupiter and Hera of the Greeks,) could not be older than 
B. C. 889. It is manifest that not the least authority is due to 
any such traditions as these. The Egyptians either did not 
know the truth, or did not choose to tell the truth, concerning 
the origin of this city ; and we must endeavour to get at it in 
8ome other way. Now there are three facts relating to this 
city of ancient Egypt, none of which can be disputed : i. That 

© ti. IG. 4. h Diodorus Sic. i. 15: c&. i. 97. 


f First ries, i. ii. 176, note. i Tbid. i. 45. 
gs H. N. xxxvi. 20. 
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it had two names, the name of Thebes and the name of Dios- 
polis—the latter indeed the Greek version of the Egyptian 
name which we shall consider by and by; u. That one of 
 these names was older than the other; i. That this older 
name was that of Thebes, not that of Diospohs. 

It would be sufficient to establish this third fact, that the 
name of Diospolis is nothing more than the Greek version 
of the Egyptian name of No-Ammon or Ammon-ei, and 
therefore could not be older than that of Ammon ; which 
itself as we have 8een would not be older than B. C. 889. 
But to prove this point we need only refer to the testimony 
of Homer ; who has mentioned and described this city under 
the name of Thebes, but not under that of Diospohs : from 
which distinction every one must allow it to be a reasonable 
inference that 1t was till called 'Thebes in his time, and not 
yet Diospolis. It is in our power to prove that the latest of his 
two poems, the Ihad and the Odyssey, is twenty years older 
at least than the time when this city received the name of 
Diospolis : 80 that he could not have known it by any name 
but that of Thebes. | 

The ancient name of this city then, the original name, and 
in every point of view the proper and legitimate name, was 
Thebes. What then was the meaning of this name? and 
why was this city of Egypt called Thebes? In answer to this 
question, we extract the following note from the Einleitung 
of the chevalier Lepsius!. < The monuments,” it is there 
observed, © present only two names for Thebes : viz. Wohnung 
(town) of Amon, 1. e. Auwonoas, and Ape.t, or with the article 
prefixed T-ape, 1. e. ©7Þy; not unfrequently in Greek, in the 
plurai number, O1Saz. Ape was a kind of sanctuary in which 
Amoun was honoured : but Ape also (se p.141) was the name 
of a goddess—who was particularly honoured at Thebes, 
(called after her name,) where 8he had a special temple, and 
was always identified with Netpe the mother of Oziris.”; 

We think it right to cite this note in the words of its 
author, in order that our readers may 8e what light the 
most profound hieroglyphical researches are calculated to 
throw on 8uch a question as this. For that this Egyptian 
Apes, with or without the article, can have been the real 

Kk Il. i. 383: Od. A. 126. cf. Pliny, H. N. v. ir. 1 P. 272. note 2. 
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etymon of that name of which the Greeks made On8y and 
On8at, we never can allow. It offends against reason and 
common sense, to derive Thebes from T-ape, in which there is 
not a single element the 8ame as in Thebe, except the final 
e. And it must be false; because it is contrary to the 
matter of fact : for if Ape at Thebes was only the 8ame as 
Netpe, the supposed mother of Oriris, it is certain that 
Thebes was already in existence, and already called by that 
name, 8ome hundreds of years before the idea of any such 
person as Netpe could have been conceived by the Egyptians. 
The name of Thebes was older in Egypt, much older, than 
Osiris, even as the 8on of the egg; much more than Owris, 
as the pretended 8o0n of the Grecian Rhea, under the Egyp- 
tian name of Netpe or Ape. 

It is a singular thing that it should not have occurred to men, 
80 learned as those who propose this explanation of the name 
of Egyptian Thebes, that there were many cities of anti- 
quity called by the name of Thebes, (OjJSn or OnB8ac in 
Greek,) as well as this Egyptian one; more perhaps than 
were called by any one name besides. It could not be 
unknown to those who had read Homer, that he mentions 
one more at least, besides Egyptian Thebes; Hypoplacian 
Thebes, or Adramyttean Thebes”: and till less could any 
of them be ignorant of the existence of a city in Greece 80 
called, which makes 80 distinguighed a figure in Greek his- 
tory as Beeotian Thebes ; not to mention Thebe# in Thessaly 
also. It is evident, on the plainest grounds of analogy, that 
there can be no true explanation of the name of Thebes in 
one of these instances, which must not be equally apphcable 
to the rest. It would be absurd to aszume the existence of 
an Ape in each of these cases, who gave name to the city in 
each instance alike : and yet it would be just as reasonable 
and just as necessary to suppose that T-ape gave name to 
Boaotian Thebes as to Egyptian. 

The application of - this name to Boeotian Thebes will 
probably throw light on the origin of the name itself; and 

m lliad Z 397: 416: A. 366: cf. Thebes in Ionia, near Miletus, a Thebes 
Scholia ad Iliad i. 366. Stephanus Byz. in Attica, a Thebes in Cataonia, a 
in OhBy enumerates nine cities of this Thebes in Italy, and a Thebes in Syria. 


name; Boeotian Thebes, Egyptian, Ptolemyadds another, in Arabia, Geogr. 
Thessalian, Cilician (Hypoplacian), a vi. 7, 5. 
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on what it was always intended to denote. Varro, De Re 
Rustica®, speaks of this city as the most ancient in Greece ; 
Etenim vetustissimum oppidum cum sit traditum Grecum, 
Bootize Thebe, quod rex Ogyges zdificavit...'Thebz, quz 
ante cataclyszmon Ogygi conditz dicuntur, ex tamen circiter 
duo millia annorum et centum sunt : which makes it 2100 
years old in his time. And he says it derived its name from 
the nature of the site on which it was built ; that is rising 
ground of 8ome kinds: Nec minus oppidi quoque nomen 
Thebe indicant antiquiorem es8e agrum ; quod ab agri ge- 
nere non a conditore nomen el est impositum. nam lingua 
prisca et in Grecia Moleis Boeoti ne afflatu vocant collis 
Tebas; et in Sabinis, quo e Gracia venerunt Pelasgi, etiam 
nune ita dicunt : cujus vestigium in agro Sabino via Salaria 
non longe a Reate mulharius clivus appellatur Thebz. 

Now the date which Varro thus as8igns to the foundation 
of Thebes in Bceotia, 2100 years before the date of his work 
De Re Rustica, approximates sufficiently near to the Scrip- 
tural date of the deluge*; and still nearer to that of the 
digpersion : sufficiently near to warrant the inference that 
the flood of Ogyges, referred to in this passage, never could 
have been any thing different from the deluge of Noah, nor 
consequently Ogyges himgelf any thing different from the 


* Censorinus, De Die Natali, xxi: Varro divided past time into the 48nAov, 
the pubudy, and the foropuecy, The second of these periods he made to 
extend from the flood of Ogyges to the first Olympiad ; and, if the text of 
Cengorinus here is 80und, estimated its entire duration at 1600 years. B.C. 
776 + 1600=B. C. 2376, only 28 years more than the Scriptural date of the 
deluge, B.C. 2348. In a paszage from Varro, quoted by Arnobius, v. 161, 
the interval from the flood of Deucalion to the consular year of Hirtius 
and Pangsa (B. C. 43. U. C. 711.) is stated at less than 2000 years : A dilu- 
Vio, cujus 8upra fecimus mentionem, adusque Hirtii consulatum et Pans 
annorum es8e millia nondum duo. 

The date of Varro's work De Re Rustica, as we may probably shew on a 
future occasion, was B. C. 35: 80 that the actual interval from that time 
to the Scriptural date of the deluge was-2313 years: and if we might read 
duo millia annorum et ter centum, instead of duo millia annorum et cen- 
tum, in the passage quoted supra, nothing would be more in conformity to 
the truth, for the date of the flood of Ogyges, understood to be the same 
as the deluge of Noah. 


n Lib. ui. cap. i. $ 2. o Ibid. $ 6. 
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patriarch Noah. We say this, not because we believe that 
Bootian Thebes was founded by Ogyges, (as thus the s8ame 
with the patriarch Noah,) or before the flood ; but in order , 
to shew that Hellenic tradition from the first did always 
connect Baotian Thebes with 8ome flood, and that flood 
the flood of Ogyges; the only catastrophe of the kind, 
recognised by Grecian tradition, which was capable of an- 
8wering to the deluge of Scripture ; and m reality neither 
more nor less than the deluge of Scripture itself. Nor can 
there be any doubt of the fact of this connection. - No as80- 
ciation is more common in ancient Grecian history than that 
of Ogyges and Thebes. No epithet is of more frequent oc- 
currence than that of Ogygian applied to Thebes : and one 
of the seven gates of Thebes, it is well known, from the 
first bore the name of Ogygian. 

On what then was this connection founded ? on the matter 
of fact, or on 8omething else which nevertheless implied a 
reference to it? Not on the matter of fact ; unless Thebes 
was really older than the flood of Ogyges, and really founded 
by Ogyges. On what then, distinct from the matter of fact, 
yet. necessarily implying a reference to it, except the name ? 
What could there be to connect Beeotian Thebes with Ogyges 
and the deluge, distinct from the matter of fact, hut- the 
name of Thebes itself? 

The real founder of Thebes in Bcoeotia was Cadmus the 
Phoenician ; and the name of Thebes must have been given 
it by Cadmus. The meaning of the name therefore is to be 
80ught for, first and properly, in the language of Cadmus ; 
and, if Cadmus came from Phcoenicia, his language must have 
been the Phoenician ; and the Phoenician of Cadmus's time, 
and indeed of any time, was little or nothing different from the 


' Hebrew. Now in the Hebrew the word which the Greek ex- 


presses by O11 is the name of the ark. It is the very word 
which occurs in Scripture, for the first time, when the ark is 
first mentionedP; and as often afterwards as the ark is alluded 
to again in the account of the flood. - We have-no doubt that 
this 18 the true explanation of the phenomenon into the cause 
of which we are inquiring ; the imposition of this name of 
Thebes on so many cities of antiquity, and in 80 many dif- 
P Gen. vi. 14. 
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ferent quarters; and those cities too apparently the oldest 
of all which had an historical existence, and founded at a 
time which comes nearest to the date of the deluge itself : 
when the memory of that catastrophe, and of the means by 
which the progenitors of the existing race of men every where 
had been preserved from the common destruction, was still 
fresh in the minds of their descendants. We have no doubt 
that in every instance, and every where, this name originally 
meant © the ark ;”? and that, wheresoever 1t was applied to a 
city of antiquity, it was commemorative of the flood, and of 
the escape from the flood. And we thus 8ee how naturally 
and almost how inevitably Beotian Thebes among the Greeks 
must be connected, by its very name and from the first, with 
the deluge of Scripture ; which, in the Hellenic tradition re- 
lating to that event, was the flood of Ogyges. 

It 1s exceedingly probable that the name of the ark, the 
Thebe of the Hebrew, the name by which it is designated in 
Scripture, ran through all languages, even after the confusion 
of tongues, and after the dispersion ; and that its meaning 
was equally intelligible every where. Nothing was more pro- 
bable @ priors than that the first settlers among mankind, 
and in all parts of the world, would give the name of © the 
ark,” or Thebe, to the first cities which they built for their 
own protection and security, and for the common purposes 
of 80cial existence; and to cities built in particular stua- 
tions—on rising ground—or in the vicinity of waters, yet 
raiged above them, and out of the reach of danger from 
them. We ee nothing improbable in the fact mentioned by 
Varro that, even in Italy and among the Sabini, the name 
of Thebz or Tebz: was applied to hills or eminences gene- 
rally. Much less improbable is it a priori that such a name 
might be purposely given to 8ome one of the cities of Egypt, 
a country liable to be flooded and laid under water every 
year; a country in which the external phenomena even of 
the deluge of Scripture were exhibited every year ; a country 
m which every town, and every village, raised on an artificial 
mound or embankment, above the highest level of the inun- 
dation, in order to escape from its effects, was isolated by its 
8ituation in the midst of the waters, and could be compared 
to nothing 80 properly as to an ark like that of Noah. 
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O11, says Hesychius1, 7dAs Bowrlas, xat xBwriov : from 
which it might always have been inferred that On8y, even in 
Greek, had the sense of «:Bwrwy or ark. To apply however 
what we have been saying to the case of Egyptian Thebes. 
The Egyptian king Sesostris, the most famous of all their 
kings, in Diodorus is mentioned under the name of Segooms®. 
He relates of this Sesoosiss that he was the first to trans- 
plant the cities and villages to artificial mounds and embank- 
ments, above the level of the inundation ; that 1s, to make 
arks 8uch as we have supposed of each of them: and in par- 
ticular that he built a ship of cedar wood, 280 cubits in 
length ; which he dedicated to what Diodorus calls the prin- 
cipal divinity at Thebes, though he does not style him either 
Amoun or Jupiter. Now what was the meaning of this ship, 
the dimensions of which were almost equal to those of the 
ark, if it was not intended in imitation of the ark ? or what 
had the principal divinity at Thebes, an inland city, seven 
or eight days” 8ail up the Nile from the sea, to do with a 
ship, if his own city itself did not borrow its name from a 
8hip? We learn too from Diodorus and Q. Curtiust that, even 
at the temple of Ammon in Libya, it was usual for the priests 
at a 8tated time to carry out his statue in procession, in a 
skip ; and this Ammon of Libya, as we 8hall se by and by, 
was borrowed from the Ammon of Thebes: and the con- 
nection, real or Supposed, of the Ammon of Libya with a 
8hip could be ultimately due only to that of the Ammon of 
Thebes with a ship too. And this is to be explained 80lely by 
his connection with his proper city, the name of which de- 
noted a ship. 

In a word, when we read m Scripture?» that the patriarch 
Joseph, having bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, re- 
moved the people into cities from one end of the borders of 
Egypt, even to the other end thereof, we must necessarily 
infer that, if Thebes had never been founded in Egypt until 
then, it must have been founded at that time; because it 
1s actually almost the extreme or border city of Egypt in 


4 In voce. T 1. 63-58. Schola. 

S 1. 57. cf. of Thebes in the time of t Diodorus Sic. xvii. 50. Q. Curtius, 
Sesostris, Sesoosis, or Sesonchosis also, iv. vii. 24. 
Apollonius Rhod. iv. 259 $qq. and the u Genesis xIvii. 20, 21. 
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that direction : and if it was founded at this time, and by 
Joseph, every one must allow that a name, denoting the ark, 
yet taken from the Hebrew language itself, might have been 
purposely given it, and by the patriarch Joseph too. We are 
entirely of opinion that it was founded in the reign. of Ses0- 
8tris or Ses008is: but we are also of opinion that if Sesostris 
had a real existence, if he too was not a phantom king, like 
those of the monuments in general, (and we are inclined to 
believe in his existence, because it does not rest on the credit 
of the monuments only, though the name of Sesostris ap- 
pears on them also,) he must have been the Pharaoh who was 
contemporary with Joseph, and with the descent into Egypt. 
But this 1s a question which we have no occagion to enter 
upon at present. We have proposed, we trust, a more ra- 
tional and satisfactory explanation, to any but a confirmed 
8ceptic, of the name of Thebes, than that which is derived 
from the hieroglyphical T-ape. We s$hall conclude with a 
few words on its other name of Diospolis. 

This name would be the literal version of Woknung Amon, 
or Abode of Amon, in the extract from the Chevaler Lep- 
gius, 8upra ; though sr Gardiner Wilkinson has Hiu-Amoun, 
Amounei or Amoun, for the Abode of Amoun»#*. It occurs mn 
Scripture in the form of No-Ammon ; (© art thou better than 
No-Ammon ??” ”) which the Septuagint render by Auworoas ; 
though our own translation has rendered it by «populous No,” 
or by © the multitude of No,” as if the original meant © No 
of multitude.” It is clear however that such a name never 
could have been older than the deification of Amoun at 
Thebes ; that is, than B. C. 889, when Amoun-Ra actually be- 


* It appears from Mr. Birch's Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 4, that 
this name of the © Abode of Amoun” was given to a kind of shrine, vaos 
or yaioxos, in Greek, in the Hieroglyphic, skeet, which used to be carried 
in procession by the priests. Diodorus tells us the yeos of Ammon at 
Thebes, at a tated time every year, was carried across the Nile into Libya, 
or Athiopia; i. e. into the desert in that direction : i. 97. In like man- 
ner the statue of Ammon of Libya was carried out at stated times. 


u First series, i. i.12 ; cf. note, p.176. ibid. iii. 125. in Isai. xvii. In both 
w Nahum iii. 8. Cf. Jeremiah xlvi. these instances he understands No of 
25, 26; Ezekiel xxx. 14-16. Cf. Je- Alexandria, per wpdamw. 
rome, iii. 912. ad med. in Ezek. xxx: 
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came the tutelary genius of that city. We must conclude 
that, among the other innovations which 8ignalised this epoch 
of the correction of the calendar at Thebes, B. C. 889, the 
change of the name of the city from 'Thebes, or the city of 
the Ark, to No-Ammon, the abode of Amoun, Auworoas in 
Greek, was one. It is quite consistent with these facts, that 
no allusion occurs to this name in Scripture, before the time 
of Nahum ; whose prophecy could not have been delivered 
long before the date of the destruction of Nineveh, to which 
it relates exclusively ; that is, before B. C. 606. And at this 
time it is alluded to as if it had ceased to exist ; or at least 
was much reduced in grandeur and populousness: and as 
having in fact, 8o0me time or other before the prophecy in 
question was delivered, been carried into captivity. It 1s 
manifest that between B. C. 889 and B. C. 606, an interval of 
283 years, various things might befall this city of which we 
have no account in history. Yet from what Diodorus relates 
of Amoun and of Sabacos the Ethiopian =, it could not yet 
have experienced that reverse of fortune in his time: and as 
he was the So of Scripture, contemporary with Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel, and with the first part of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, B. C. 725-720, it could not have 8uffered any euch re- 
verse before B. C. 720. In our opinion the instrument of the 
Divine Providence, in inflicting this judgment on Thebes or 
No-Ammon, was Esar-Haddon, the 8on and 8successor of Sen- 
nacherib, the greatest of the kings of Assyria; and the 8ame 
who carried Manasseh also captive from Judza. With regard 
to the subsequent history of this city, we have nothing to do 
with it. Cambyses and Ptolemy Lathyrus are both said to 
have laid it waste; and even Cornelius Gallus, the first Ro- 
man governor of Egypt, B. C. 28 or 27y. Yet it was till 
more or less entire when Germanicus Czsar visited it in 
A. D.19-; and received from its priests upon the spot the 
romantic account of its greatness in the reign of Rameses, 
which Tacitus has recorded. 

x i. 65. with some ordows in the Thebaid, pro- 

y See our Dissertations, App. Diss. duced by the discontent of the people 
xXXiii. iv. 499, 500. Strabo, xvii. 1, under the tribute exacted from them 


would give us reason to conjecture this by the Roman government. 
treatment of Thebes was connected Zz Tacitus, Ann. ii. 60. 
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SeEcTION VI.—On the calendar of the Ammonians, or of the 
Temple of Hammon, in Libya. 

We are told by Strabo that particular localities. in the 
midst of the deserts of 8and on every s8ide of Egypt but the 
north, which happened to be inhabited, were called by the 
Egyptians, avdces; from which we have borrowed the word 
oasis, 1n our language, to denote the 8ame thing : Avdoes $' 
ol Alyunrior xaNodot Tas olxoupevas xwpas TEpLeXOpevas KuKhe E- 
ydAars Cpnplars ®. And he specifies three of the kind himself : 
the first in the direction of Abydus, seven days' journey 
distant from it ; the second in the vicinity of the lake Mcris; 
the third, in the vicinity of the temple of Ammon, in Libya. 
Such localities possessed the inestimable benefit of natural 
gupplies of water and shade; and they were consequently 
green and fertile ; exhibiting a smgular and striking contrast 
to the barren and 8unburnt expanse of 8and by which they 
were 8urrounded. In the midst of one of these, the pardpwr 
voor of the Greeks, the gardens or paradises of the desert, 
and perhaps the most favoured and beautiful of all, at the 
distance of ten days' journey from Thebes, according to He- 
rodotuse, and of twelve from Memphis, according to Plny<c, 
was Sometime or other planted the colony of the Ammonians 
of Libya; 8 called from Ammon, their principal god, whose 
temple was built on the same mte, and no doubt at the same 
time. 


Ventum erat ad templum Libycis quod gentibus unum 
Inculti Garamantes habent. tat certior illic 

Jupiter ut memorant ; 8ed non aut fulmina vibrans 
Aut 8imilis nostro, 8d tortis cornibus Hammon. 
Non illic Libyce posuerunt ditia gentes 

Templa : nec Evis splendent donaria gemmis. 
Quamvis Athiopum populis Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus atque Indis unus st Jupiter Hammon, 
Pauper adhue deus est, nullis violata per zvum 
Divitiis delubra tenens : morumque priorum 
Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro. 

Ex8e locis 8uperos testatur sylva per omnem 

Sola virens Libyen. nam quidquid pulvere sicco 


a xvii. 1. Cf. Herod. ii. 26, lemy, Geogr. Lib. iv. cap. v. $ 33. 37: 
b Tbid. Cf. Herod. iii. 26: Pliny, G61. 
H. N. v. ix. 324: Photius, Cod. 80: c Herodotus, iv. 181. 


Olympiodorus, p. 61. 1. 12 8qq.: Pto- cc H. N. v. ix. 
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Separat ardentem tepida Berenicida Lepti 
Ignorat frondes : 80lus nemus abstulit Hammon. 
Silvarum fons caussa loco, qui putria terre 
Adligat et domitas unda connectit harenas. 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 511. 

The Ammon of Libya was considered by the best mformed 
of the ancients only another name for the same idea ; that of 
the Supreme Being recognised and worshipped under different 
titles, but in the common relation of © Lord:” which, as we 
have already explained®9, was first of all applied to the sun. 

BnAos en Evppyrao, AiSvs xexhnuevos Aupor, 
"Amis &þvs Ned\@os, *Apayy Kpovos, 'Aoovpos Zevs ©. 

Among the Greeks indeed both this Libyan Ammon and 
the Theban Ammon were regarded as simply impersonations 
of their own Jupiter : *Appods, 6 Zeds Aptororaterf, There was 
a festival at Athens called *Appoy, after this Libyan Jupiter, 
and m honour of himf; which Hesychius 8eems to mean also 
under the name of 'Appar@t* Eoprh &yopern Att: and there was 
a 8acred Tpuypns, called ' Apuwris or 'Apportts, and classed with 
the Paralus and Salaminia, which s8eems to have been used 
for no other purpose but that of conveying &wpot on errands 
of inquiry to the temple of Jupiter Ammon Þ. 

This Libyan Jupiter too was always conceived by the 
Greeks under the form of a ram ; at least with the head and 
horns of a ram: *Apuwva AiBves Tov Aia Tpooayopevoust ral 
oro TY@oL. ral EoTWw aro? parreiov ev Arun. rat yap rat Þat- 
oTos ev Tois Aaxedaiuorios EmfSdANor noi 

Zevs AiBuns” Aupoy xeparhÞGpe xerhube parti. 
Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter : unde recurvis 
Nune quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon +. 

In the Greek and in the Latin writers we meet with the 
following account of the origin of this divinity, of his temple, 
and of his oracle; and also of the form of his statue, or of 
the manner in which he was represented. 1. Liber in India 


d Dissertation xiv. ch. ii. sect. vii. dix, 67x, 676, where &juopidda occurs 


vol. iii. 98. corruptly for &{upwridda. Cf. Plutarch, 
e Nonnus, xl. 392. Cimon, xviii. 
f Hesychius, i. 279. E Ib. i. 278. i Scholia ad Pindar, Pythia, iv. 28: 


h Harpocration, *Auuovls 4 Tov "Ap- Aus & "Auuwvos. 
puayos ieps Tprhpns' Acivapxos & Ty Cf. ad Pythia, ix. 89: "Ixeo Baooav 
xart Iuepalov; cf. in Ocwpucd. Pho- Tdvde. 
tius, in Ildpanos* Tapia: and Appen- k Ovid, Metam. v. 327. 
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cum aquam quereret, nec invenisset, 8ubito ex harena aries 
dicitur exiis8e, quo duce Liber cum aquam invenisset, petit ab 
Jove ut eum in astrorum numerum referret, qui adhuc hodie 
equinoctialis aries dicitur. in eo autem loco ubi aquam in- 
venerat templum constitmt quod Jovis Hammonis dicitur !— 
Hermippus autem dicit quo tempore Liber Africam obpugna- 
verit, devenisse cum exercitu in eum locum qui propter mul- 
titudinem pulveris Hammodes est adpellatus. itaque cum in 
maximum periculum devenisset ... aries quidam fortuitu ad 
milites eorum errans pervenit : quos cum vidisset fuga sbi 
preesidum paravit. milites autem ... arietem 8equi cceperunt 
ugque ad eum locum qui Jovis Hammonis postea templo con- 
stituto est adpellatus. quo cum pervenissent, arietem quem 
consecuti fuerant nusquam invenire potuerunt. sed quod 
magis his fuerat optandum aquze magnam copiam in eo loco 
nacti 8unt : corporibusque recuperatis Libero statim nunci- 
averunt. qui gavisus ad eos fines exercitum deduxit, et Jovis 
Hammonis templum cum arietinis cornibus 81mulacro facto 
constituit. arietem inter 8idera figuravit, ita ut cum $0l in ejus 
foret 81gno omnia nascentia recrearentur, quz veris tempore 
confiunt, hac re maxime quod 1lhus fuga Liberi recreavit ex- 
ercitum =. 

Sed de Ammonis 81mulacro Leon qui res Agyptias con- 
8cripait ait: Cum Liber Agyptum et reliquos fines regno 
teneret, et omnia primus hominibus ostendisse diceretur, 
Hammonem quendam ex Africa venisse et pecoris multitu- 
dinem ad Liberum adduxisse...itaque pro beneficio ei Liber 
existimatur agrum dedisse qui est contra Thebas Agyptias. 
et qui 81mulacra faciunt Hammonis capite cornuto institu- 
unt, ut homines memoria teneant eum primum pecus osten- 
disse. qui autem Libero factum voluerunt assignare, quod 
non petierit ab Hammone 8d ultro ad eum sit adductus, 
Liberi cornuta s1mulacra fecerunt, et Arietem memoriz causa 
inter sidera fixum dixerunt 2, 

n. Tages 8ulco emicuit, et ritum statim gentis 8uperumque 
monstravit. Ammon apparuit cum cormbus arietinis, . et 
vestimento lanitio, ac sﬆitientibus undam fontis exhibuiat ® : 
(forsan undecim fontes.) | 
_ WW. Nigidius hune Arietem dicit ducem et principem esse 


_ 1 Hyginus, Fab. cxxxiii; cf. cclxxv. Aries. 
. m_ Ibid. Poeticon Astron. Lib. i. xx. n Martianus Capella, ii. 39. 
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signorum zodigci circuli : immortali autem honore donatum 
quod cum Liber exercitum in Aphricam duceret, et aquz 
inopiam pateretur, s8ubito aries ex arena exivit, et Liberum 
cum 8uo exercitu ad aquam perduxit divinitus. hoc facto 
Liber eum arietem Jovem Ammonem appellavit, eique fa- 
num magnificum fecit eo in loco in quo reperta est aqua. 
et abest ab Alexandria itinere dierum novem ; locus areno- 
8us et 8erpentium multitudine plenus : et ab arena Ammon 
(Hammon) est nominatus. preeterea Aries dux aque im- 
mortalis : mutatus et cel: 8idera consecutus®. 

Who would 8uppose, after such circumstantial descriptions 
to the contrary as these, that there was, after all, no statue, 
properly to be 80 called, in the temple of this Ammon of 
Libya ? nothing but a stone, of a peculiar shape! Id quod 
pro deo colitur, 8ays Q. Curtius, in his account of Alex- 
ander's visit to the temple B. C. 331y, non eamdem effigiem 
habet quam vulgo dus artifices adcommodaverunt. umbilico 
maxime 8imilis est habitus, 8maragdo et gemmis coagmen- 
tatus. hunc cum responsum petitur navigio aurato gestant 
Sacerdotes, multis argenteis pateris ab utroque navigu latere 
pendentibusP. The statue of Ammon then, if 8tatne it could 
be called, was nothing more than a truncated cone. We 
believe this 81mple statement of the fact to be the truth : 
for we have seen reason to conclude, (as we may probably 
take occasion to shew on a future opportunity,) that the first 
mode of representing the sun under a sensible image, which 
occurred to the minds of men, was by a stone or a pillar of 
some kind, shaped in the manner described by Curtius. The 
pyramids and the obelisks of Egypt were only exaggerated 
expres81ons of this primitive and universal idea. With regard 
to the Amoun-Ra of the Thebans im particular, we are told 
by the Chevalier Bunsen9 that his 8xymbol was an obelisk. 
The Theban Ammon was the prototype of the Libyan. There 
was no difference between them, not even in name: and the 


© Scholia ad Germanici Ces. Aratea That the obelisk was sacred to the 
Phen. 223: cf. Servius ad Aneid. Egyptian Ammon, whom the Greeks 
iv. 196: 111. 466 : Diodorus Sic. iii. called Jupiter, may be inferred from 
73- the following of Theophrastus de Lapi- 

P Lib. iv. cap. vii. 23: cf. Diodorus dibus, ii. $ 24, speaking of the eme- 
Sic. xvii. 50: Plutarch, Alexander, xxvi. rald : ”"Eor: $& owavla, xa! Td u&yebos 
xxvii. : Arrian, iii. cap. iii. iv. : Strabo, ob uweydan, mrahy < wiorebew Tais Gva- 
xvii. 1. Ypapais Fer bmep TOy Baoihtwy TAV 

4 Book 1. gect. vi. A. 369: cf. Birch, Aiyunrioy* tio: ydp pas: nouobival 
Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 1. wor" & Sawpois maps Tov BaBuawriey 
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one, as we shall se, was just as old as the other. This Li- 
byan Ammon consequently was a type of the sun as much as 
the Theban : and its relation to the sun is intimated even in 
the name of the fountain, peculiar to the 8ame locality, and 
called agua 8olis, or water of the 8un ; which Curtius proceeds 
to describe mm the same passage”. 

How then is the common tradition and belief of the Greeks, 
respecting the horns and the fleece of this Ammon of Libya, 
to be accounted for? Possibly because of the fable relating to 
the Theban Ammon himself, which we have already consi- 
dered ; possibly from some confusion of the Libyan Ammon 
with Noufra-Noum, the ram-headed god of the Egyptians: but 
most probably because of his connection with the calendar 
of the Ammonians, like that of the Theban Ammon with the 
calendar of the Thebans ; and because he was a type of the 
Ram in the heavens, or of the 8un in the vernal sign : which 
would be explained, if the Ammonian calendar too was at- 
tached to the vernal sign, or 8upposed to be 80. 

With regard to the founder of this temple, which fable 
attributed to the Liber of the Latins, the Dionysos of the 
Greeks, or the Osiris of the Egyptians under the name of 
Dionysos ; the truth appears to us to be intimated by the 
allusion of Virgil in his Aneid to the Hiarbas of Libya, 
whom he makes a contemporary of Dido, and of the founda- 
tion of Carthage. Tradition had dehvered this Hiarbas down 
to Virgil's time not only as the founder of the temple of 
Hammon, but as the s8on of the Hammon to whom it was 
dedicated ; and we have met with too many instances of the 
8ame kind of representation in other cases, not to under- 
stand this last fact to mean that Hiarbas was the person who 
mtroduced the worship of this Ammon into Libya. 

Hic Hammone satus rapta Garamantide nympha 
Templa Jovi centum latis inmania regnis 

Centum aras posuit ; vigilemque sacraverat ignem, 
Excubias divum #ternas*— 


Baotkews uijcos uev Terpdryxuv mharos verge of the horizon, owing to the effect 

$8 Tplrnxuy. &varciodai BE nal &y 7 of refraction, is that of a truncated 

To) Auds oBeAlorovs ouapdySov TETTa- cone. 

pas yijos uey TeTTapdcovra TYXY, r Lib iv. vii. $ 22: cf. Herod. iv. 

edpos IE 7h} uv TETTapas TH B+ Fbo. 181 : Diodorus, xvii. 50: Arrian, De 
The appearance exhibited by the 8zun, Expeditione Alex. iii. cap. 4. 

when rising or $etting, and just on the s Aneid, iv. 299. 
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Now, if this Hiarbas was an historical character, and if he 
was really a contemporary of Dido's, (which we know of no 
good reason for disbelieving,) then his age may be deter- 
mined. He was living and probably in his acme at the time 
of the foundation of Carthage. Among the mysteries of the 
past, hitherto concealed, but which it has pleased God to 
bring to light in our time by means of the primitive calen- 
dar, one 1s the date of the foundation of Carthage. The 
primitive calendar was nowhere more religiously preserved, 
unchanged and unmodified, than at Carthage. We are able 
to prove from extant facts that the natalis urbis in the Pumic 
calendar was always attached to Pachon 1: and we are able 
to demonstrate by means of that datum, and of others of 
which we are also in possession, that the city was founded 
on the 1st of Pachon ra cyclica 3140, November 22 dated 
from midnight, B. C. 867. This then being the year of the 
foundation of Carthage, B. C. 867, it is the age of Hiarbas 
also : and the reader will take notice that it is only 22 years 
later than the Theban correction B. C. 889. 

We learn from the 8ame passage of Virgil, that there was 
a vigil ignis, a perpetual fire, which he calls Ezcubias diwvum 
e#ternas, in the 8ame temple ; the institution of Hiarbas also, 
and as old as the temple itself #. These fires in the temples 
of antiquity were sometimes kept up by means of lamps, 80 
contrived as to continue burning with one supply of oil from 
the beginning to the end of the year : and where there was 
a 8carcity of fuel of every kind, (as amidst the degert 8ands 
of Libya must have been the case,) they could hardly have 
been maintained in any other way. It does not appear that 


* There was one such fire, (a fire which never went out, and therefore 
called Top adavaroy,) at Delphi, and another at Athens* : as also at Rome 
in the temple of Vesta. 

Ignis inexstinctus templo celatur in illo. 
Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habent. 
Ovid, Faeti, vi. 297". 
Among the Greeks such fires were maintained in the Prytanea, as pecu- 
larly 8acred to Vesta, or Hestia : Scholia ad Pindar. Nemea, xi. 1 : Ilai 
"Peas : mpvraveia noi Naxeiy Thy Eoriav, Tap6oov al Tay ToNewy EoTia: Ev 
Tos TpuTaveios apiopurra, rat T0 lepoy NeyGpevoy TUP EML TOUTWY ETMGKELTUL. 


t Plutarch, De Ei Delphico: Aristides, xx. : Numa, ix. 
w Cf. Plut. Camill. xx. : Dionys. Halicarn. ii. 67, 68: Florus, i. cap. 2. $. 3. 
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the sacred candlestick in the temple of Jerusalem was ap- 
pointed to burn both night and day ; and not from evening 
until morning only, or all night : but there were temples in 
ancient times provided with lamps which burnt continually. 
Athenzus mentions a lamp=* presented by Dionysius the 
younger to the Prytaneum of the Tarentines : Atovvouov yo. 
Toy vEwTEpov Eixenias Thpavvov Tapanrivors els 70 mpuraveiov 
&vabeivai Auyveiov Fuvdpevoy xalew Tooourovs Auxvous Goovs 6 
T@v nuepa@y torw GpiOuos els Tov EvtaurTov: Pausanias another, 
in the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis at Athens, the 
work of Callimachusy : *Eunt\yoavres $& eXalov Tov Auxvor Thv 
atrhv Tod puenNovTos Erous Gvapevouoty huepay. Examov FE Exetvo 
TOy puerafv ETapket xpdvov TE AUxpE, ral ara Ta aura Cv Pepe 
xat vvxrt alvovre. Such fires, and 8uch lamps, which never 
went out, were doubtless intended to be typical of the sun, 
the inexhaustible 8ource of light and heat ; ever burning and 
never consumed. 

Now, as Virgil's testimony imphes that there was a fire 
of this everlasting kind in the temple of the Libyan Ammon, 
which it. would be much more probable @ prior: to suppose 
to have been maintained from the first im the shape of a 
lamp which never went out, than in any other way ; 80 it 
appears from the following passage of Plutarch, De oraculo- 
rum defectu, that this was actually the cage. The date of 
this dialogue was midsummer, a little before the Pythian 
games, T& ent KaAAtorpadrov, as he defines them : and conse- 
quently its 8cene was laid at Delphi, where the 8zummer Pythia 
were always celebrated. In this dialogue one of the speakers 
was & certain Cleombrotus ; recently returned from his 
travels in Egypt and Africa® : KAeopBporos dt 6 Aaxedai- 
porios ToAMa pev ev Atlyunro rat Tepi Thy Tpwynoduriciy yhv 
TETAQUNPEVOS . ..vEwoTt Bt yeyovos Tap "Appwra, TA pev GANG 
T@v Cxet Onhos fv pun Tavu TEOauuarbs, mept FE Tov AUxvou TOD 
GoBeorov Himyeiro Adyov Afrov onoudijs, Neyopevov um T@v 
lepewv. Get yap eNarrov dvanhlorew Ehmov Erovs ExdoTov. Kal 
Toro ToeioOai TERpTPLOY Exelwous THS TAY EviauTEY Gvwpaklas, 


Xx xv. 60. Sulla, xiii: Dio, Fragm. cxxiv. B. C. 
 Y 1. xxvi. 7: cf. Anthologia Greca, 86: Strabo, ix. i. 
1. 218: Callimachus, xxiii. : Plutarch, Z Cap. i. 
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Tov ETepov Tov TmpodyovTos Get TO xpovy Bpadurepoy Towuons. 
eixds yap ExdrToOM xpove T0 datavwpevor EarTOV Elvarn. 

The natural year is a constant quantity ; or if it 18 hable to 
any variation in comparison of itself, it is 80 8light, 80 slow, 
and 80 imperceptible, that it never could be detected, nor mn 
any length of time, in the manner which is here supposed. 
Admitting then the truth of the matter of fact so related, 
and upon the credit of Platarch, we do not think it can be 
explained on any principle but one ; viz. That the calendar 
of the temple of Ammon in Libya was really a Julian ca- 
lendar, yet nominally a natural one; a calendar attached to 
a fixed Julian date, which in the first instance had coincided 
with the mean vernal equinox, or with some other cardinal 
date in the natural year; and, if the mean Juhan year had 
been absolutely the s8ame thing as the mean natural, must 
have comcided with it perpetually. 

The mean vernal equinox, B. C. 889, at the time of the 
Theban correction was falling on March 31: m the time of 
Plutarch, and of his contemporary Cleombrotus, the mean 
was falling on March 25, the true on March 22, and fast 
approaching to March 21. There was nine days' difference 
consequently between the mean vernal equinox of B. C. 889 
and the true vernal equinox of Plutarch's time, referred 
to the fixed date of March 31: and this was a difference 
which might make itself perceptible even im the manner 
above described. A supply of oil, which was calculated to 
last from March 31 in one year to March 31 in the next, 
must be far from exhausted on March 22. We must admit 
therefore that even this method of comparison, rude and 
coarse as it may appear, yet in the lapse of a thousand years, 
from B. C. 889 to the time of Plutarch, would be competent 
to detect the inequality of the mean natural and of the mean 
Julian year. Tt is not to be 8upposed that the priests of the 
temple had no means of finding out that the equinox was 
already arrived, every year, and yet that the oil in the lamp 
was not near consumed. We must conclude however that 
their calendar bore date on a fixed day ; and that day origin- 
ally the mean vernal equinox itself: that the lamp did begin 
with burning from the vernal equinox in one year to the 


a CF. cap. iii. 
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ame natural term in the next, and for a long time did con- 
tinue to do 80. We must 8uppose too that the mean Julian 
year was assumed by them as the standard of the mean 
natural year; and for a long time might have actually ap- 
peared to be 80: and at this very time, when the lamp itself 
by continuing to burn 80 long after the equinox was past had 
already detected the inequality of the two years, must have 
been nominally considered 80 8till *. 

It appears to us therefore an exceedingly probable s8uppo- 
8ition that this calendar of the temple of Ammon was altoge- 
ther the 8ame as the Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes ; 
and was attached hke that in the first instance to March 31 
and to the mean vernal equinox : consequently that this too 
must have borne date B. C. 889, when the first of the equable 
Thoth was falling on March 31. If the temple was really 
founded by Hiarbas, it must have been founded before the 
arrival of Dido, and before the foundation of Carthage, 
B. C. 867; as Virgil clearly implies that it had been: and 
B. C. 889 (22 years earher than B. C. 867) would be alto- 
gether 8witable for its actual date, as the work of Hiarbas, a 
contemporary of Dido's, and still comparatively a young man, 
at the time of the foundation of Carthage itself. 


* Cap. iv. of the same dialogue, in answer to the objections of some 
other of the parties present, Cleombrotus is made to 8ay, Kai 70 perpoy 
abrds ei8ov* Toa yap edeirvuoay. T0 & eneTeov anebe. TOY TANUOTATWY 
ouk GAtyov. 

This remark confirms the inference in the text. From the vernal 
equinox to the vernal equinox there could be no sensible difference in the 
quantity of oil consumed, for ever 80 long a time; but from the vernal 
equinox to a fixed term like March 31, on which it was constantly re- 
ceding at the rate of a day every 129 years, in a thousand years there 
would be a very perceptible difference; and it might truly be aid in the 
time of Cleombrotus, that the s8upply annually required had become less 
and less every year; which is what he means in the observation, 70 & 
EMETELOV GTEBEL TAY TANALOTATWY OUK ONCyov. This supply is evidently to be 
understood of the amount of oil necessary to keep the lamp burning from 
the vernal equinox to 'the vernal equinox perpetually, in comparison of 
what it required to be kept burning up to a given fixed term later than 
that. This 8upply must have become less and less every year, and in the 
course of a century almost a day and a night's consumption less than it 
nad been at first. The priests therefore might well have various measures 
of the supply to shew a stranger, who came among them ; as they appear 
to have had, if the statement of Plutarch is to be believed. 

82 
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Now these Ammonians of the temple of Ammon do not 
appear to have been ever called or known by any other name. 
They were styled the Ammonians by SanchoniathoÞ : the 
books of Taautos, or Thoth, which he profess&ed to have 
translated, were kept in the archives of these Ammonians. 
In the opinion of Herodotuse, they were a colony of the 
Egyptians of Thebes, and derived their name from the 
Ammon of Thebes himself; an explanation of their name 
which every one must allow to be reasonable and well- 
founded. And though he speaks alsxo of the mixture of 
Ethiopians with them, and of their dialect as partly Egyptian 
and partly Ethiopian ; this is eazily accounted for by the fact 
that Egypt was repeatedly 8ubject to the Ethiopians, especi- 
ally Upper Egypt, which was nearest to Ethiopia ; and for 
many years at a time tool. And that being the case, Ethio- 
pian settlers might get to be mixed with the Ammonians in 
Libya, and the Ethiopian language with the Egyptian there. 
The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to Diodorus*, claimed 
the Egyptians themselves as a colony of their own, 'Ooipidos 
7y1oapevouv Ths GToKlas. 

It is manifest then that the Ammon of the desert of Libya 
could not pretend to a greater antiquity than the Ammon of 
Thebes; and yet it is not less clear that, if his worship was 
really introduced by Hiarbas, and his temple was founded by 
Hiarbas, the contemporary and smtor of Dido the foundress 
of Carthage, he could not be content with a less. Hiarbas 
must have been living and flourighing from B. C. 889— 
B. C. 867, but not much later. We may most reasonably 
therefore come to the conclusion that B. C. 889, the date of 
the correction of the calendar at Thebes, and of the intro- 
duction of the worship of Ammon there, and of the change 
of the name of Thebes to that of No-Ammon, was also the 
date of the 8ettlement of the colony in the oagis of Libya, 
called after the Ammonians, and of the foundation of the 
temple of Ammon on that spot, and of the correction of the 
primitive calendar there too, in a manner altogether ana- 
logous to that at Thebes. It is by all means to be supposed 


b Supra, p. 186. Diss. xvii. ch. i. tharchides, De Rubro Mari, 26. Dio- 
.V. dorus, iii. 11. Photius, Cod. 250. p. 448. 

c Supra, page 217. L 39. 

a Cf. Geographi Minores, i. Aga- e ini. 3. 
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that the example and influence, or the power and authority, 
of 80 considerable a city as Thebes, which in B. C. 889 was 
probably in the acme of its wealth and greatness, would 
cause its calendar to be adopted throughout the Thebaid ; and 
even beyond the sphere of its own dependencies, among the 
Ethiopians themselves. The monuments exhibit proofs, even 
at present, (if they could only be depended onf,) that Amoun- 
Ra was recognised as the principal divinity at Syouah in 
Libya, at Elassasif, at Beit Oually, and at Meroe, as well as 
at Thebes. We have no doubt that the Theban correction 
was adopted at Elephantine, and at Syene also: and that 
the Juhan principle, once introduced into Thebes and esta- 
blished there, penetrated extensively into Nubia and E- 
thiopia. It is in our power at least to prove, (and some time 
or other we hope to prove,) that there must have been a 
much more ancient correction of the primitive calendar of 
Ethiopia, than the modern Abyssmian one; to which the 
names even of the months of the modern calendar were ori- 
ginally adapted, and in which Mascaram, the first month, 
and at present attached to August 29, muet have been at- 
tached to 8ome day in March, not later than the 22d or 
23d. But we have dwelt sufficiently long on these 8ubjects, 
and must now pass to others, which it is necessary for us to 
consider before we can make an end of this part of our 
work. 


f Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 2. 
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DISSERTATION XVIII. 


Resumption of the subject of the Apis cycle of the 
Egyptians. 


CHAPTER TI. 
On the two zodiacs of Denderah. 


SecTION I.—[mportance of the testimony of these zodiacs to 
the 8ubjects discussed in the preceding parts of the present 
work. 

NEexr to the Rosetta stone of which we have already given 
80me account, and which the discovery of the clue to the 
8ystem of phonetic hieroglyphics, furnished principally by it, 
has rendered memorable; none of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt has been considered more important, or has attracted 
more attention, than the two zodiacs of Denderah, the an- 


cient Tentyra or Tentyris of Upper Egypt, the principal city 


of the xIvith nome in D*Anville's map of ancient Egypt, the 
nome called after it vouos Tevrvpirns, the Tentyrite nome ; 
situated, according to the s8ame authority, in 49? 40' east long. 
and 26? north lat., and on a flexure or bend of the Nile 
almost from due north to due west, but on the west side of 
that river, over against Kainopohs, or the civitas nova, on the 
east 8ide. 

These zodiacs are distinguisghed asunder by the name of 
the zodiac of the portico and of the zodiac of the cieling re- 
gpectively : the former consisting of two parallel bands, each 
of which in its original state contained 8ix 8igns of the 
zodiac; the latter a circular planisphere, divisible into two 
parts, the central containing the zodiac or at. least the z0- 
diacal figures, and the margin or border, which is filled with 
figures also, but not with zodiacal figures. The circular 
zodiac has been more noticed and more discussed of the two; 
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partly because it was in a more perfect state, and presented a 
greater variety of objects which in an astronomical point of 
view appeared to be of the greatest importance ; and partly 
because it was more accessble, having been removed from 
Egypt to Paris, and deposited in the Louvre there : though, 
i reality, for the illustration of the Egyptian sphere in par- 
ticular, the zodiac of the portico is the more serviceable. 

It would answer no useful purpose to revive the contro- 
versy to which these zodiacs gave occasion; or to congider 
the various opinions which have been proposed concerning 
them. It is the common misfortune of all the inquiries 
which have been instituted in our time into the monuments 
of ancient Egypt, especially by the learned and by men of 
8cience on the continent, that with very few exceptions 
they have been instituted either in the spirit of an open 
and undisguised hostility to Scripture, or with no bias at 
least in its favour ; with no such conviction of the truth of 
Scripture as might have been expected from those who 
nominally professed to believe it ; with no predispomition to 
gugpect every thing which appeared to be at variance with 
Scripture, on that very account. In this spirit of reverential 
$ubmission to the authority of Seripture on all questions, 
chronological, historical, or astronomical, and with this im- 
phicit deference to the simple and literal truth of Scripture, 
very few have approached to the study of these remains : 
and, as was naturally to be expected from the contrary 
temper and prejudice under which they laboured, the bold- 
est, the most extravagant, and certainly the most anti-Serip- 
tural, inferences have been drawn from them ; and from none 
more unhesitatingly and more unscrupulously, than from the 
monuments of an astronomical character, hke these zodiacs 
of Denderah ; in which the chronology and history of ancient 
Egypt, extravagant in itself and irreconcilable with Scrip- 
ture as it was, appeared to be attested and confirmed by the 
infallible evideyce of astronomy. 

We have no desire to revive the memory of 8uch discus- 
$10ns; not because the truth of Scripture has suffered, or 
ever was in danger of suffering, even from the wildest and 
most extravagant 8peculations of this kind ; but because it is 
a painful and humiliating spectacle not merely to Christians 
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but even to men, to moral and responsible beings, to see the 
noblest faculties and the most extraordinary attainments, 
through the folly and perverseness of their own possess0rs, 
abused in a manner the most fatal to themselves and to 
others ; and debased and degraded by being made to labour 
in the cause of infidelity. It has pleased the providence of 
God for its own wise purposes to permit this spectacle to be 
witnessed in particular instances, ever since his truth was 
first revealed to men; but on a large and indiscrimmate 
scale, approaching almost to the total renunciation of his 
truth itself, only in our time ; who are living 80 much nearer 
to the end of the world. Nor can any 8erious and reflecting 
person, who both knows and believes what Scripture itself 
has declared on this 8ubject, contemplate this s8pectacle, and 
not perceive in it the prelude to that universal apostasy 
which has been predicted ; and which must assuredly happen 
before all things come to an end. 

It is 8ufficient for our purpose, if we can point out to our 
readers on what principle this zodiac of the cieling, as it is 
called, was always bound to have been construed and ex- 
plained ; and if we can confirm that construction by such 
s8imple and intelligible arguments as 8hall leave no reason- 
able doubt of its truth. To this explanation therefore we 
8hall proceed without further preface. If we 8ucceed in our 
object, the reader will judge for himself what real founda- 
tion there ever was, in the testimony of these two zodiacs at 
least, for all the extravagance, all the absurdity, and in s8ome 
istances all the impiety, to which they have ostensibly given 
occasion : and he may draw one e8alutary inference at least 
from 80 memorable an example of the fact itself, that whatso- 
ever difficulties and incongistencies there may be between the 
prima facie testimony of any of these monuments of antiquity 
and that of Revelation, it is due to our own ignorance of 
their real meaning, and not to any inconsistency between them 
and Scripture itself: and that rightly comprehended and 
rightly explained they will not be found to contradict Scrip- 
ture im the slightest degree. This is a conviction which 
we are anxious to impress on the minds of our readers by 
an unquestionable case of the kind, like that of these zodiacs; 
for the monuments of ancient Egypt are much too numerous 
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for us to consider in detail, and to endeavour to find out by 
actual examination how far each of them is really consistent 
or inconsstent with Scripture. We have gelected these 
two as a specimen of a large class of &uch monuments, in 
which the chronology, the history, the mythology, and the 
astronomy, of ancient Egypt appear to be all blended together; 
and one of the most striking specimens of its proper class, 
and one of the best calculated to illustrate both the use and 
the abuse of this kind of testimony : its use, when rightly 
understood and apphled ; its abuse, when misconstrued and 
misapphed, especially mn confirmation of scepticism, and to 
the prejudice of revealed truth. 

And even if we should not succeed in our object to the 


_ aatisfaction of our readers at least; still it is but right to 


remind them, that our conclusions may possibly be wrong 
on this particular question, and yet the truth of nothing, 
which has been established in the preceding parts of our 
work, is reasonably to be considered endangered thereby. 
The inquiry on which we are about to enter is a purely isolated 
one; which we might have dispensed with altogether, if we 
had thought proper to do 80. If it leads to that result to 
which through the blessing of God we trust it will, additional 
light will be found to be thrown by it on a variety of points, 
on which it cannot be said that more light is not still wanted, 
though much has been already done to clear them up : but 
whether or not, none of the conclusions, which we have 
hitherto maintained, will be in the shghtest degree com- 
promised by the 8uccess of the present inquiry. They rest 
on arguments and proofs of their own, entirely independent 
of these testimonies: of which, as our readers are aware, we 
have hitherto made no use, though we have before now 
alluded to their existence, and to the possible 8ervice which 
they might be found to render uss. 

The first and original drawing of these monuments is that 
which was made on the spot by the Baron Denon, one of the 
men of science who accompanied the French expedition to 
Egypt in 1802. The planisphere of the cieling itself is at 
present in the Louvre at Paris. But what we propose to take 
as the text of our remarks on this zodiac is the representa- 


& Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. xii. vol. iii. 398. 
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tion thereof contained in the great work upon Egypt, published 
by the French government in 1835, under the title of © Mo- 
numents de PEgypte et de la Nubie;”” a work which embo- 
dies the last fruits of the personal researches of Champolhon 
Le Jeune, and we presume may justly be regarded the most 
exact and authentic, as it is certainly the most elaborate and 
complete, production of its kind, which has yet appeared. 
The plates of this work alone extend to four volumes, and 
those are the whole of it which has yet been published ; 
though we must 8uppose that the text or descriptions, which 
Should accompany them, are destined 8ome time or other 8tall 
to appear. The zodiac of Denderah, the zodiac of the 
cieling, which we are proposing to consider, is plate cccxlix 
bis in this collection; and is found in volume ivth. The zodiac 
of the portico does not appear in it at all". 


SECTION IT.—On the proper construction of the representation 
on the cieling of the temple of Denderah, in general, and 
whether it is more properly astronomical or chronological. 


Now this representation on the cieling of the temple of 
Denderah being divisible into two parts, the interior circle 
and the exterior border, the former of which only compre- 
hends the zodiac properly 80 called ; the. firss observation 
which we have to make upon it is this: That, as these two 
parts are distinct, they admit of being separately considered ; 
and it will greatly facilitate the right understanding of each, 
and the ultimate explanation of both, to consider them as 
distinct, and one as entirely independent of the other. 

Secondly, we observe, These two parts being congidered 
as distinct, and the interior circle being regarded as inde- 
pendent of the exterior; if any 8igns or 8ymbols, different 
from the zodiacal figures, are to be met with in either, which 
appear to give the representation an astronomical character, 
and to refer it in 80me 8ense or other to the heavens, they 
are confined, almost exclusively, to the exterior circle. No 
Signs or 8ymbols of this kind in general, distinct from such 
figures as represent the 8igns of the zodiac on the sphere, are 


h See the engraving (No. iii.) at the that what we have to say concerning the 
end of the present volume of our own subject of the representation may more 
work, which we have had made of the easily be understood. 
interior circle of this plate; in order 
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discoverable in any part of this cieling, except those which 
at first 8ight would be pronounced to be stars; which resemble 
stars and the outlines of s8tars, according to the manner in 
which 8tars are usually delineated on sculptures'or on paint- 
ings. These $tars, or images of stars, are profusely scattered 
over the exterior circle; but they are almost entirely;ex- 
cluded from the interior one. Five only can be counted 
there; while upwards of one hundred and forily may be 
reckoned in the marginal circle. We are justified there- 
fore in affirming that if any thing of an astronomical cha- 
racter, prima facie distinct from the ordinary figures of the 
zodiac, 1s discoverable in this whole representation on the 
cieling, it is confined to the margin or border; it does not 
extend to the whole, nor even to that part of it which pro- 
perly comprehends the zodiac. 

Thirdly, with respect to these s8ymbols prima facie of an 
astronomical character, confined as they are to the exterior 
of the representation, yet being of one kind only, sxymbols or 
figures externally resembling stars ; the question which first 
guggests itself, and first presses for an answer of 8ome kind, 
is obviously this, What is the meaning of s8uch figures? And 
whether they are really intended for stars or not? It seems 
to have been generally taken for granted, as 8omething 80 
obvious that it scarcely admitted of being called in question, 
that they were s/ars; that they were intended for stars, and 
groups of stars, that is, constellations; and therefore in an 
astronomecal point of view that they were the most important 
parts of the entire representation. Among these stars and 
groups of stars, thus laid':down{in" this representation, the 
most remarkable constellations im the heavens, and the most 
eagily and certainly to be recognised, it has been generally 
gupposed, were sure to be found; the discovery of which 
would be an infallible clue to the age of the representation 
itself. 

Notwithstanding however this very general presumption 
to the contrary, we do not hesitate to affirm that this astro- 
nomical construction of the figures resembling stars, in the 
exterior border of the zodiac, or even in the interior circle 80 
far as they are discoverable there also, is mistaken. It is the 
great error of judgment, 80 to construe and 80 to explain 
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them, which has misled the learned hitherto ; and has neces- 
sarily falsified all their reasonings and all their conclugions 
concerning this representation in general. We maintain that 
the s8tars, 80 thickly scattered in the outer margin, have no 
astronomical meaning whatsoever; that they are chronolo- 
gical 8ymbols, and not astronomical; and must be under- 
stood and interpreted accordingly. To make this assertion 
good, to prepare the way, at least, for the proof of its truth 
at last, we must begin with inquiring ito the proper mean- 
ing of this symbol, externally regembling a star, when used 
hieroglyphically. 


SecTION ITI.—On the meaning of the 8ymbol of a star, used 
lneroglyphically. 

Phonetic hieroglyphics, or that kind and description of 
hieroglyphical characters in which the visible sxymbol stands 
only as the supposed representative of a certain letter, or of 
a certain combination of letters; as far as we understand its 
nature, is nothing but an alphabet of a particular kind. It 
is one alphabet substituted for another. It is the alphabet, 
properly 80 called, represented by an alphabet too; but of a 
different kind. It is nothing more or less than the alpha- 
bet in the form of a cypher, and as it has always appeared 
to us, a very clumsy, and cumbrous, and inconvemient cypher 
too; particularly when compared with the &wmpheity, the 
completenesss, and the convenience of that which it was in- 
tended to 8upersede, the alphebet properly 80 called : yet 
8till a cypher, a cypher composed of hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, but not the less a cypher on that account ; since each 
of these characters must be read and interpreted as equiva- 
lent to an ordinary letter of the alphabet, or to an ordinary 
combination of letters of the alphabet, 8uch as we mean by 
8yllables. It is in this branch. of hieroglyphics, that the 
great modern discoveries have been made, or are supposed 
to have been made. Dr. Young in this country, and Cham- 
polleon Le Jeune in France, have found out the key to the 
systeim of Phonetic hieroglyphics ; and this has been empha- 
tically called the © great discovery of the age:” whether 
truly or not—without any disparagement to the ingenuity 
and to the sagacity which were displayed in making the disco- 
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very—must be determined, after all, by the fruits of the dis- 
covery itself, and by the real utility and the consequent true 
value of that which it brings to light. 

In this &ystem however of phonetic hieroglyphics every 
thing 1s artificial; every thing is conventional ; every thing 
is poſitive. 'There is no natural, no necessary, no @ priori, 
connection between the outward and visible symbol, and the 
thing signified by it ; no more than between the letter a and 
the s8ound a, or the syllable ab, and the sound ab. The 
ancients were not ignorant of this phonetic branch of the 
hieroglyphic ; especially Clemens Alexandrinus, who has 
clearly described it in the well known passage of his works, 
relating to the hieroglyphical s8ystem of the Egyptians in ge- 
neral *, under the name and designation of the «xvptoXoyery ; 
the proper meaning of which was to be directly or smply 
expressed by means of the letters of the alphabet, 3:a rev 
Tp@Tov oToxelwy, by sabstituting for the hieroglyphical 8ym- 
bols the letters and syllables of the alphabet *. This was 
always a plain description of the phonetic hieroglyphic ; and 
it 18 clear from the description that Clemens Alexandrinus 
understood that kind of hieroglyphic F. But besides this, the 


* In illustration of this meaning of ra Tp@ara oroyxeia, ce 8upra, P. 
187: and Cyril, contra Julianum, vii. 23z D-E. De Mose : EvndXe- 
pos youy 6 loTopixds Tous en aura AGyous Turridels ev TH Tepi TAY ev Th 
"Jovdaig Baoihewy Þnow evapyes Mooca & Tpaeroy yeveoVar ooqov, ral 
Ypappariy Tois 'Iovdalors rapaFoova . . . Gowixas be Tap avrav KararTh- 
oaoObai re Tiv enworhumv, Gre $1 kat 6udpovs Evras 'Ioudaiors, Tapadooyars Ge 
rois 'EXAmroy Taw!, KdSpuou 8&n\ovcre map autTois YyeyovGToSs rat aura Oc 
$:$afavros ra npara oTAxea. 

f The phonetic hieroglyphic too may be that which is described by 
Pliny in his account of the obelisks at Heliopolis and of the inscriptions 
on them, H. N. xxxvi. 14. $1. Primus omnium id instituit Mestes qui in 
Solis urbe regnabat somnio jussus : hoc ipsum inscriptum in eo. etenim 
sculpture illz effigiesque quas videmus Agyptiz sunt littere. And also 
that which is meant by Ammianus Marcellinus, in his account of the 
same things, xvii. 4. (128): Non enim ut nune litterarum numerus pre- 
8titutus et facilis exprimit quidquid humana mens concipere potest ita 
prisci quoque scriptitarunt Agyptii; sed singulz littere singulis nomi- 
nibus gerviebant et verbis; nonnunquam significabant integros 8ensus : 
in which last words he describes the s8ymbolic, as further appears from the 
lustrations which he 8ubjoins. 


a Strom. lib. v. cap. iv. $ 20. Pp. 16. 1. 32. $qq. 
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ancients enumerate another kind of the hieroglyphic, much 
more properly entitled to the name than the phonetic; and in 
our opinion too, much more ancient, and much more properly 
to be understood as the hieroglyphic universally attributed 
by antiquity to the Egyptians, than the phonetic. In the 
same pas8age of Clemens Alexandrinus, to which we have 
just alluded, this is called ovpBoxh, in contradistinction to 
xvpionhoyirh; because it made ue of s8ymbols, properly 80 
called, whereas the other did not ; unless a positive and con- 
ventional sign, which had no connection with the thing sig- 
nified except what was purely arbitrary and by appointment, 
could be called a symbol. But a s8ymbol (ovyuBoXov in Greek) 
implied a natural connection between the sign and the thing 
8ignified. A 8ymbol was something from which the thing 8ym- 
bolized might be divined by virtue of the symbol itself. Such 
at least was the 8ymbolic hieroglyphic described by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, viz. that which expressed its meaning $a ovuS80- 
Xwv, and was to be explained and interpreted by means of the 
connection between 8uch s8ymbols and the things 8ymbolized 
by them. And though he distingmshes two 8orts even of 
this, the 8s1mply 8ymbolical and the allegorical ; there was 
no difference between them in this respect. Both made use 
of 8ymbols in general ; that is, of 80mething from which other 
things might be divined as from their natural tokens or 
8igns : but the former made use of 8uch 8ymbols taken from 
genslble, external, and obvious points of resemblance between 
the 8ymbols and the things symbolized ; the latter made use 
of 8ymbols derived from points of resemblance, not 80 ob- 
vious, though equally real ; from points of resemblance which 
lay beneath the surface of things, which were deeper seated 
m the nature and constitution of things themselves, or were 
more widely diffused amidst the relations of one thing to 
another in general; and which consequently, in contradis- 
tinction to the former, might very properly be called tropi- 
cal, metaphorical, or metaphysical ; or as Clemens styles them 
allegorical. 

The smply symbolic hieroglyphic was nothing more than 
the representation of a sensible object of some kind by its 
own image or likeness : the representation of idem per idem ; 
of any object m external nature, which admitted of being 
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imitated, by its picture. It is with reason therefore that 
this 8pecies of hieroglyphical s8ymbols, as Clemens explains 
them, was to be translated, or interpreted, and thereby re- 
duced to simple propriety of speech and representation, «ara 
pluyow (rvpionoyerrat cara pipnoty) : 1. e. on the same principle 
on which all imitation must be; viz. by means of the like- 
ness itself. For if the sensble object in s8uch cases 18 known, 
the imitation of it will be known by means of its resembiance 
to it, and nothing else ; just as when men know the original 
of a landscape or a portrait, they recognise the picture of it 
or the portrait at once. On this principle, as Clemens 1llus- 
trates his own meaning, the 8solar orbit would at once be 
geen and understood to be meant for the 8un, and the lunar 
for the moon. Nor can it be denied that 8igns of this first 
and 8implest and most obvious description enter the vocabu- 
lary of phonetic hieroglyphics; but only because even pho- 
netic hieroglyphics, as it would seem, could not dispense with 
the help of symbols of this kind distinct from their own ; 
and consequently not used as phonetics, but as non-phoneties, 
yet 8erving to fix and discriminate a variety of 8nbjects which 
could not be fixed nor discriminated without them. They 
constitute in fact the Ideo-graphics of the chevalier Bunsen's 
hst3 : and individually they are the most numerous class of 
s8ymbols which have yet been decyphered, or are supposed to 
have been 80. 

On this principle then it might be 8upposed that the repre- 
8entation of a 8tar would 8tand for a star ; just as the picture 
of the sun stood for the 8un: and as this representation 
occurs 80 repeatedly on the monuments, more frequently 
perhaps than any one of a different kind besides, why 1s it 
not to be everywhere understood on the same 81mple and 
obvious sense of idem per idem? The answer to this ques- 
tion is That for some reason or other, and possibly because 
of the very obviousness of this mode of understanding and 
construing the s8ymbol, this is precisely that sense and con- 
struction thereof in this instance from which the Egyptians 
appear to have abstained most systematically. They appear 
to have consecrated this 8ymbol from the first to meanings, 
derivable indeed from this first and most obvious one, but 
3 1. App. ut. A. 496-535. 
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8econdary to it ; and belonging to the category of tropical or 
metaphysical, rather than to that of simple s8ymbols. 

Among the explanations of the s8ymbol of a star which 
are given in Horapollo, this simplest and most obvious of all 
18 precisely that which does not occur : *Aorhp nap Alyvnrios 
ypapouevos Tore puev Oeov onualve, more de DeiAnv, more Ge vorra, 
Tore dT xpovoy, Tore dt wuxiv avOpatov Gppevos k—Ocov dt Eyxd- 
owmoy onpalvoures, 71 eluaputryv, 71 Tov TEvre GptOpov, GoTEpa 
fwypapodst . . . Tov dE Tevre Gpwlpor, eneidy nAnVouvs Ovros Ev 
oupave TEvTE povoy Cf aur@v kwoupevor Thv TOY Kdopuov Ofkovo- 
play Exreovor!, And though it is usual at present to 
undervalue the authority of Horapollo, and to consider 
his testimony antiquated in comparison of the new lights 
which have recently broken in upon us; we are decidedly 
of opinion ourselves that Horapollo has given a truer, a 
more authentic, a more faithful, and on every principle a 
better, account of the really ancient and characteristic hiero- 
glyphical 8ystem of the Egyptians, than that which has yet 
been recovered from the monuments, or seems likely to be 
80. For this, as we have already observed, is nothing but the 
8ystem of phonetic hieroglyphic, a s8purious and hybrid sys- 
tem ; the invention in all probability of the priests of upper 
Egypt, if they did not borrow it from the Ethiopians who 
laid claim to it as much as they®: and originally confined 
to them ; at any events modern and recent in comparison of 
that older and more genuine 8ystem described by Horapollo. 
The 8ystem of Horapollo is that of Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, and Porphyry, and Proclus ; and 
of every one of the ancients who has told us any thing con- 
cerning the ancient hieroglyphical language of the Egyptians: 
but not this mongrel and adulterated 8ystem of later date, 
of which they appear to have known absolutely nothing, or 
nothing which they thought it worth while to record. 

And yet, on this particular question of the meaning of the 
s8ymbol of a star, we do not find that there is any real differ- 
ence between the testimony of Horapollo and that of the 
monuments themselves. Among the ideo-graphics of the 
chevalier Bunsen, this s8ymbol of a star in the sense of a star 
does not occur; and if it appears among the determinatives, 


Kk ji. 1. l i. 13. m Diodorus, iii. 3. 
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or those which, by following and accompanying others, de- 
termine their meaning which would otherwise be indefinite ; 
it is only in those instances in which 8uch 8igns as would 
have a different meaning are thereby determined to mean 
« gidereal time,” © a month,” © a fortnight,” © an hour,” 
or the like, as much as to signify, © stars,” © constella- 
tions,” &c." 

Among the sigmfications enumerated from Horapollo, one 
was Time. A s$tar was a 8ymbol of time: a star had the 
power of denoting time. Now on what principle could a 8tar 
posgess the power of denoting time in general, if 1t did not 
first and properly denote some measure of time in particular ? 
In its capacity of determinative, according to the chevalier 
Bunsen, it denoted :a month, a fortnight, an hour : and what 
are those but parts of time? But above all, it is to be ob- 
8erved, it had the power of denoting sidereal time. Could 1t 
then denote *© 8idereal time,” and not denote © the sidereal 
day ?” We have little or no doubt ourselves that one of the 
first and most proper meanings of this particular symbol, m 
the language of hieroglyphics, was the proper measure of 
sidereal time, that is, © the sidereal day ;”” which the ancient 
Egyptians well knew to be the absolute measure of time 
itself : and that its next and most legitimate use and mean- 
ing, and second only to this, was to denote the proper mea- 
gure of 8olar or noctidiurnal time ; that is the solar or natural 
day. 

It is easy to prove, by means of the testimony of the 
monuments themselves, that both the solar day or nocti- 
diurnal cycle in the complex, and its parts and s8ubdivigions, 
are capable of being denoted by this emblem ; and actually 
are 80 denoted in repeated instances. 

1. Plate cclxxiv. tome wm. of the great work above referred 
to, at the modern Biban-El-Molouk, (formerly a dependency 
of Egyptian Thebes,) and from the Sarcophagus, as it is 8up- 
posed, of Rhamses IV. ; there is a representation of the twenty- 
four hours of day and night ; those of the day being personi- 
fied by twelve male figures, all facing one way in front of a 
figure which is seated, as if in the act of receiving them, 
while they are advancing in order, one after another, towards 

n Book i. App. ii. B, Determinatives, 537, No. 7. 
VOL, IV. T 
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it : and as this figure has the head of the hawk, it is there- 
by recognised to be that of Ra, or the 8xun. 'Those of the 
night are denoted by twelve female figures, all looking and 
moving in the opposite direction, towards a figure in the 
likeness of a crocodile, the tail of which, not the head, is faciug 
them. The crocodile is considered to have been an emblem 
of darkness or the night. So that these 12 figures, facing 
the crocodile, are evidently the 12 hours of the night ; and 
the 12 facing the sun are those of the day. Now each of 
these figures both the male and the female has a star over 
its head : and that being the case, those 8tars must stand in 
each instance for the hours of day and night. It would be 
a mistake to 8uppose these stars to be merely s8ymbols and 
tokens of divinity ; though a star, undoubtedly, might be the 
hieroglyphic of a god : for in that case what would there be 
in this representation to denote the hours? It must be evi- 
dent that each of these figures, both male and female, has a 
particular relation to 8ome one of the hours of day and night ; 
and if it is exhibited as divine, it is only as the god or the 
goddess who presided over that hour of the day or of the 
night. Under 8uch circumstances, the first and proper 
meaning of the star must be to denote the hour ; and through 
that and only through that the divinity which presided over 
the hour#. 


* For the 8ake of brevity we think it eufficient to refer only to one of 
8uch representations as these at present; but there are many more in the 
game work on which the same reasoning might be founded : as tome i. 
pl. xcvii. No. 3; 'from the isle of Ombos: and in particular tome ii. 
exxiii—ccxxviii, pm Ed-fou, the ancient Apollinopolis or city of the 
Egyptian sun, one 8ubject in twelve parts, relating to the 8everal passages 
and transformations of Ed-fou, (the Apollo of the monuments, the mate- 
rial and visible sun,) in the course of the twelve hours of the day. In this 
the presiding principles of the hours are goddesses, repeatedly introduced 
in that capacity; but sometimes with, and sometimes without, 8tars : 
which shews that stars were no indispensable badges of their divinity, or 
not more necessary to mark the principle which presided over the hour, 
than the hour itself. 

On the mode of representing the hours of day and night, see Wilkin- 
80n, Manners and Customs, Second &eries, ii. xiii. 68, 69. In the che- 
valier Bunseen, book i. ect. vi. B. 411, the name of the goddess of the hours, 
(of the abstraction 8upposed to preside over that division of time,) is called 
Un : and her s&ymbol is a star (Ss ) over her head. Cf. 407. 
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1. There is a representation in Denon's Egypt®, taken from 
the sculptures on the portico of the temple at Denderah ; the 
meaning of which is very intelligible. It is a symbolical 
delineation of the twelve hours of day and of the twelve of 
night in conjunction ; yet of each as under its proper pre- 
siding principle. It is not in a state of perfection, at 
present, it 1s true : one of the figures (the first of all, and 
that of the genius which presided over the first hour of the 
day) baving been partially obliterated. Enough however is 


- left to enable us to comprehend the drift of the whole repre- 


8entation, and to discover the principle on which it pro- 
ceeded ; which in this instance was that of exhibiting only 
the twelve hours as 8uch, but with two genu attending on 
each, a male and a female, the male first, as the type of the 
hour 1n relation to day, and the female next, as that of the 
hour in relation to night. In this order do these figures 
alternate, and succeed each other, throughout this repre- 
gentation ; $0 that originally there must have been 24 in all: 
and even at present 283 are to be seen in it, and part of the 
24th. And in this series of masculine and feminine princi- 
ples presiding over the hours, the left hand figure takes 
precedence of that on the right, and represents the hour of 
day ; its fellow next to it the corresponding hour of night : 
and it is very observable that this left hand or masculine 


© PL. Ixii. p. 91 of the English edition 
in fol. 1825. 

P The reason of this distinction, we 
apprehend to be the following. If you 
must follow the course of the hours, 
you must follow the course of the sun ; 
and if you must follow the course of 
the sun, you must face the south ; for 
the sun is never to be seen in the 
north : and if you face the south per- 
petually, you must have the east on 
your left hand, and the west on your 
right hand perpetually. On this prin- 
ciple the hours on the left hand, as 
being the first to rise with the sun, 
would naturally take precedence of 
those on the right, and would natu- 
rally be considered the hours of day ; 
those on the right the hours of night. 

There is a statement in Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride, xxxii. on which this 
distinction may throw some light : Kal 
Opivds Corw lepds Ex) Tod Kpdvou ryeud- 
kevos, Opnver be Tdv Ev Tois GproTepors 
yervdueroy pudpeor Cv- JE Tois Fetiors 


T 2 


0eipduevoy. Plutarch himself explains 
this of the Nile, which rises in the 
south relatively to Egypt, and is lost 
in the Mediterranean sea, to the north ; 
telling us at the same time that accord- 
ing to the Egyptians the natural face of 
the world was the east; in which aspect, 
and as looking from east towards the 
west, the north is the right, the south 
is the left, side of the world : Atybrro: 
Yap olovras Th jpuev Epa TOY Kdouov 
Tp6ownov elvai, T& JE mpds Boppay Seti& 
Ta de wpds vdrov @pioTepd. This may 
be very true in itself ; but it does not 
appear to us that the Opnvos in ques- 
tion had any thing to do with the 
Nile. It is more probably to be re- 
ferred to the 8un; and to be explained 
with that reference on the principle 
just pointed out; that the hours of 
day (those in which light is born) were 
emphatically those of the left; the 
hours of night, in which light disappears 
and is lost, were those of the right. 
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principle, go represented presiding over the 6th hour of day, 
that is the hour of noon, is the symbolical hawk, the type 
of Ra or the 8un himsgelf. So that, on this principle, the 
tutelary genius of the 8ixth hour (noon or mid-day) was the 
gun himself. | 

Now each of the female figures in this sculpture has a 
8tar over its head, or evidently had one, in its original state ; 
and each of the male ones in like manner, either still has or 
once must: have had, a 8tar over or close to its head also. 
Yet besides these 8tars, which thus stood over or close to the 
heads of these figures, there are other stars between every 
two of these figures; the relation of which to each other, in 
point of number, is 8uch that they begin with one between 
the first couple, then pass to two between the second, and 
80 On; increasing by unity between every couple, until they 
amount to 12 at last between the last couple of all. No one 
can doubt then that, while the stars over the heads of these 
figures may possibly stand for symbols of their divinity, 
these 8tars between them must stand for the hours of day 
and night in conjunction, 1.e. as represented by 12 in all ; each 
one of the 12 8tanding for a double hour, that of the day 
and the corresponding one of the night also. The testimony 
of this sculpture therefore is dectsive that, even in the 8ame 
representation, the same 8ymbol of a star might stand both 
for the genius which had the charge of one of the honars, and 
for the hour itself; in which case it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that it must first of all have been mtended, and first 
of all used, to denote the hour, and afterwards must have 
been transferred to the genius or principle which preaided 
over the hour, 

iv. The remarkable representation in which the heavens 
were exhibited under the form of a colossal cow, supported 
by Hercules Lunus, has been explaineds. The 26 8tars over 
the back of that cow, and the 13 stars over the head of 
Hercules Lunus, have been proved to be meant of days. If 
80 the 8ymbol of a star must have possessed the power of 
denoting a day, just as much as the parts of a day. In fact 
it 18 most reasonable to suppose that, if it was capable of de- 
noting the parts of a day, it was 80 merely because it was 


q Vol. iti. 348. Diss. xv. ch. v. 8ect. vii. 
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capable of denoting a day ; 80 that, among its most natural and 
legitimate meanings, that of representing days in the complex, 
or the whole of that interval of duration which we under- 
stand by the vvx01pepor or noctidiurnal cycle, must have been 
one. This point therefore may be considered as placed out 
of question. It follows that as far as we have yet discovered 
to the contrary these s8ymbols, which occur 80 repeatedly in 
the marginal circle of the zodiac of the cieling of Denderah, 
cannot consistently be 8upposed to s8tand for stars, or groups 
of stars, but may be 8 for days: and therefore that they are 
not to be astronomically explained, but chronologically. 


Section IV.—On the reference of the outer represemtation, 
or that of the border, of the circular zodiac to the Apis 
Ritual. | 

. The next observation . which- we have to make on this 
exterior representation is That not only is it to be chrono- 
logically and not astronomically explained, but also that 
the chronological explanation of it itself is to be derived 
from the Apis ritual. This conclusion, if it can be esta- 
blished, will farnish the clue to the discovery of the meaning 
of the whole of the representation. And though it cannot 
be directly establighed by the prima facie evidence of the 
representation itself, it can be rendered highly probable even 
by what appears upon that at first sight. There is enough 
even on the face of the representation, to authorize a very 
8strong pregumption beforehand that the whole of the scene 
exhibited on the exterior circle must have been connected in 
g0me manner or other with the Apis ritual; and through 
that with the Apis cycle and the Apis calendar. 

For, in the first place, the bust of the Apis, (a figure, at 
least, which may very reasonably be supposed intended for 
the bust of the Apis,) occurs three times, at different points 
of this exterior circle; and in-.each instance under 8uch 
cireumstances as to designate and constitute an integral 
divigion of the circle; and evidently for no other purpose 
but that. And, on the last of these occasions, this bust 1s 
represented with four heads; at least when this figure was 
entire it must have had four heads, and in the baron Denon's 
copy of the original it actually has four heads : and two of 
these look one way, the other two the opposite way. It is 
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an obvious conjecture that these four heads, so disposed, 
marked the beginning and the end of one and the 8ame 
ceremony, all in honour of the Apis itself: and when the 
whole comes to be reduced to the Apis calendar at last, it 
actually turns out to be the case, (as we $hall ee hereafter,) 
that, while the order of the ceremony begins and sets out 
from one pair of the heads on this 8ame pedestal, it is termi- 
nated at the other ; having described the entire circumference 
of the circular border between them. 

1. The plate, which contains the representation, being 
contemplated exactly as it hes in the proper volume; the 
first object which strikes the view is a procession of figures, 
five in number, the last of which appears to be leading by 
the horns a calf, which has the solar or lunar disk on its 
head, whereby it is recognised as 8acred to the 8sun, or to the 
moon, or to both: and close behind this calf is the Ibis- 
headed figure, the well known type of the Egyptian Thoth ; 
and next to him, and bringing up the rear, there are eight 
human figures, naked, and close shaven in every part, all 
meluded within the circumference of a large oval or circle, 
each of them represented kneeling with its hands behind its 
back, and with its face turned towards the calf, and the pro- 
cesS10n in front. In other delineations of the circular border, 
which we have seen, especially that of Denon, these eight 
figures are exhibited in the attitude of the most profound 
adoration ; though that is not 8s strikingly expressed in 
Champollion's copy. There can be no doubt however that 
they are in the attitude of worshippers even there: and if 
they are evidently priests, (80 many naked and close shaven 
priests,) and if the procession before them really consisted 
of a certain number of the gods of the Egyptians themseelves, 
as8&embled on 8ome 8uch solemn occasion as that of the 
first recognition of the new Apis ; if the calf, which they are 
conducting 8ome whither or other, was the infant Apis, the 
type of Osiris in a fresh incarnation of that kind at the 
beginning of a fresh Apis cycle : we account for all this cere- 
mony, and for all this adoration, at once. 

m. We have collected from Mlian and Diodorus, and 
other authorities, that the birth of the Apis must have 


fallen out in the third month of the Egyptian calendar, the 
z Vol. ii. 510. Diss. xiii. ch. ji. sect. ix. 
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month which was called Athyr ; and, as we concluded also, on 
the first day of the lunar month of Athyr, which in the ori- 
ginal type of the Apis cycle, and in the first year of the 
cycle, necessarily fell on the tenth day of the solar Athyr. 
It would follow from this coincidence that, if there were any 
stated ceremonies between this day of the birth of the Apis 
and the high festival of the Apis calendar itself, the first 
natales Apidis of the cycle, and especially very near to the 
tenth of Athyr ; we must expect to find them noticed even 
in such a representation as this, and very 800n after its com- 
mencement too. Now the Isia was a ceremony of that de- 
8cription. The stated date of the Isia was the 17th of Athyr, 
only 8even days later than the 10th of Athyr : and the Isia 
was 80 important a festival, 80 intimately connected with the 
worship of Osris himself, that it is mconceivable but that, if 
it came within the scope and complex of such a representa- 
tion as this, from the birth of the Apis to the natales Apidis, 
it must be recognised in it, and pointed out in 80me manner 
or other. 

Now, the plate being 80 disposed that one who is examin- 
ing it may stand over against the north, the four headed 
bust of the Apis will be 8een to face east and west, two of 
the heads looking eastward, and two westward. Egypt itself 
was divided by the Nile into two great halves, an eastern and 
a western. But we have already pointed out = a 8ignificant 
circumstance in the early history of the Apis ; viz. that it was 


- kept at Nilopolis, in a cabin or hut ; constructed for the pur- 


pose and 80 situated that it should always face the east. This 
representation then being as8umed to set out from the two 
heads which front to the east, one of the first objects which 
meet us is the figure of a bull or a cow, bearing between its 
horns the 8olar or the lunar disk. In Champollion's delinea- 
tion this animal is represented as a bull ; but in baron Denon's 
(who was the first to copy this sculpture, and from the original 
on the s8pot, and whose accuracy and discrimination in all such 
respects as these, and his 8crupulous attention to the minutize 
of his pictures, have never been called in question) it is dis- 
tinctly represented as a cow : and we are altogether of opin- 
10n that it must have been a cow. Indeed could we only 
a Vol. ii. 507. ; 
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as8ume, at this 8tage of our inquiries into the meaning of 
the representation, that it is to be referred to the Apis ritual 
and to the beginning of the Apis cycle; there could be no 
doubt on that point. If this animal were really a bull, it 
must be the Bull Apis itself: and. what poezible room could 
there be for the introduction of the Bull Apis at the begin- 
ning of the cycle, and along with the Calf Apis too? and 
what is more, in the order of representation, before the Calf 
Apis itself? And if this animal is-not a cow, where else 
8hall we find in the whole of this representation, in the exte- 
rior circle at least, the well known emblem and type of Is, 
under which she was worshipped '-at Tentyra, and in the 
neighbouring city of Aphroditopolis, in particular, the cow. of 
Athor? These considerations, in our opinion, are decigve 
that the animal figure, which appears 80 early in the repre- 
8entation, was always intended of a cow, not of a bull; and 
in all probability of the type of Isis, the cow of Athor, itself. 

Now we are informed by Herodotus, that a cow was wont 
to be produced in public in Egypt, once in the year, during 
the 8tated and 8olemn lamentations of the Egyptians for one 
whose name he did not care to mention: but whom all his 
commentators are agreed to be meant of Osirig—annually 
bewailed by the Egyptians at the Isia This cow Herodotus 
calls the cow of Mycerinus; the cow in which the daughter 
of Mycerinus was 8upposed to have been buried ; the cow 
which represented the daughter of Mycerinus. -But it cor- 
responded to that which is here represented in the sculpture; 
both in the 8ex, and particularly in bearing between its 
horns, hke this too, a solar or a lunar disk : shewing it to 
be typical of the 8un or of the moon, or 8acred to the s8un or 
to the moon, or to both. It is conjectured, and with every 
appearance of probability, that this cow of Mycerinus was 
really a type of Isis; and neither more nor less than the 
8ymbolical cow of Izis, the cow of Athor itself. But whether 
or not, it is clearly to be collected from Herodotus' testi- 
mony that a cow was produced and exhibited at the Inn, 
answering in all external respects to this cow, which appears 
80 early in this sculpture of Denderah, and just where it 
might be expected to appear, if this cow had any connection 
with the Isia, and the representation itself opened within seven 
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days of the Isia. This coincidence must do much actually to 
connect the representation with the Apis ritual; and with 
the stated time in that ritual when proceedings would first 
begin after the birth of a new Apis, preliminary to the first 
natales Apidis. 

iv. There was a stated interval of time, after the birth of 
the Apis, during which it was kept at Nilopolis ; and at the 
end of which it was carried down the Nile in a 0a\apnyyos 
yads, a 8hip appropriated to the transporting of the mystical 
0dA\apos, from Nilopolis to Memphis, in order to be installed 
in the Apicum there. Now, at the head of the procession to 


which we have already alluded as leading the young Apis. 


s8omewhere or other, there is the figure of a cynocephalus 
zeated on its haunches in a boat ; just as at the end of it, 
and next to the Apis itself, there was the figure of Thoth, 
with his 1bis-beak, bringing up the rear. The cynocephalus 
was 8acred to Thoth : and as Thoth stood in a peculiar re- 
lation to time, especially to lunar time. 80 did the cynoce- 
phalus hkewise. It was the type of the lunar month and of 
the lunar day, and of the 24 hours of the day®. In short, as 
the 8ymbol or token of the stated time of a stated solemaity, 
especially in 8uch a calendar as the Apis ; no emblem could 
be more appropriate than the cynocephalus, except that of 
his patron and master, Thoth Lunus himself : and he too rs 
here present, and acts his proper part on the 8ame occasion. 
And as: to the posture of this cynocephalus, we are in- 
formed by Plutarch and Porphyry, that the proper motion 
which the Egyptians attributed to their divinities was that 
of 8ailing in boats; and therefore their proper mode of re- 
presenting them was as sitting or standing in boats. But 
though the cynocephalus was one of their 8acred animals, 
we do not know that it was reckoned to be divine hke the 
Apis or the Mneuis. It was consecrated to 'Thoth, who was 
undonbtedly divine ; and it derived a character of sanctity 
from that relation : but it was never deified that we know 
of. If 8, this cynocephalus cannot be sitting in the boat 
on the sculpture at the head of the procession, in the ugual 
acceptation of that symbolical posture in the case of a god, 
who was moving or preparing to move in the manner of 
b Horapollo, i. 14, 15, 16. 
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locomotion pecuhar to the gods : but with some other mean- 
ing and reference ; the nature of which must be collected 
from the circumstances of the representation, and would be 
explained at once, if he were 8upposed to be stting there, as 
the future steersman or pilot of the sacred boat, which was 
destined at the proper time to convey the Apis to Memphis. 

v. We learnt from Diodorus that there was an interval of 
40 days, after the birth of the Apis, during which it was 
kept comparatively in seclusion and concealment ; and this 
being the case, the first integral period between the birth of 
the Apis and the natales would naturally be determined by 
these 40 days. Now if any one will count the stars which 
occur in the exterior circle between the four-headed bust, 
where we have 8upposed the course of proceedings to begin, 
and the first of the single-headed busts, the place of which 
on the representation is next to the boat of the cynoce- 
phalus ; he will find that they are 49 in number: and if 
8omMe nine of these may be 8upposed to make no part of the 
continuous reckoning of the interval, but to have a meaning 
and use of their own, restricted to particular days between 
these extremes ; then the whole number of these 8tars wall 
be reduced to 40, the exact number of days specified by 
Diodorus, between the birth of the Apis and his first public 
recognition. And, on this principle, if the busts of the Apis 
were really intended to discriminate the principal stages in 
the economy of the representation, we cannot be 8urprised 
to find the first of them placed where it is, just at the end of 
the first 40 days. 

In like manner we have collected from Alian, that the 
entire interval from the birth of the Apis on the luna prima 
of Athyr, to the beginning of the natales on the luna oc- 
tava of Phamenoth, was 125 days; which he called four 
months. If any one will be at the pains of counting the 
Stars, from the two heads facing the east to the two heads 
facing the west, that is, all round the exterior circle of the 
zodiac ; he will find that there are 147 m all: and if 22 of 
these may be set aide, for the 8same reason as before, then 
the entire number will amount to 125 : which, at the rate of 
one 8tar for one day, would be the exact interval from the 
luna prima of Athyr to the luna octava of Phamenoth, or 
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from the 10th of the solar Athyr to the 15th of the solar 
Phamenoth : on which day, as we have already seen, the na- 
tales Apidis, in the first type of the Apis cycle and in the 
first year of the cycle, always began. 

These several coincidences, in our opinion, are strong 
grounds of probability that the clue to the explanation of 
this whole representation is really to be found in the Apis 
ritual and in the Apis calendar: and these are by no means 
all which might yet be pointed out. But these are sufficient 
for our present purpose ; which is merely to establish s8uch a 
probability as this a priori, before we proceed to substantiate 
it by particular proofs. We must now pass to those proofs : 
but first of all, it is necessary to determine, if possible, the 
precise point in the calendar at which the representation is 
to be supposed to begin. And for that purpose something 
will require to be 8aid, by way of preliminary, concerning 
the hieroglyphical mode of denoting numbers. 


SECTION V.—On the hieroglyphical notation of numbers. 


The hieroglyphical characters for numbers are exhibited in 
the chevalier Bunsen's lists of 8uch signs and symbols in 
general©; and in the xixth plate, designed to accompany 
and illustrate © The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians” of sr Gardiner Wilkinson, both the first and 
8econd $eries : in which there is a full and particular repre- 
sentation of all the numerical signs, (hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
and enchorial,) which have hitherto been decyphered. With 
the two latter we have nothing to do at present ; nor even 
with the former, except 80 far as concerns the mode of repre- 
senting numbers from 1 to 10. 

Now it appears that the hieroglyphic has only two really 
distinct characters for these numbers, from 1 to 10. 1. A 
straight line, commonly vertical, or perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, rarely, though sometimes, parallel to it, represents 
unity. 11. The repetition or combination of these lines, some- 
times 8ide by side or in paralle] rows, sometimes one under 
another, just as is most convenient, represents the numbers 
from 1 to 9 inclusive. For one of these numbers only, the 


© i. 534- App. ii. B. Ideographics, No. 594, 595, 596. App. ii. E. Numerals, 
P- 590, 591. 
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number 5, there is a distinct and peculiar character, ac- 
cording to gr Gardiner Wilkinson ; that of a star : agreeably 
to the statement of Horapollo, already noticed by us, from 
which we learnt that a star had the power of denoting 
the number five. m. The number 10 is represented by two of 
these vertical lines, which set out at first parallel to each 
other, and proceed for a time parallel to each other, but then 
make a bend or curve, 80 as to meet and to form both toge- 
ther a figure in the shape of an horseshoe. This we say is the 
hieroglyphical character of the $exas or ten; two lines pa- 
ralle] for a time and then meeting in a curve: and such is 
the hieroglyphical 8ymbol for the ports or unity, a swmple 
vertical line. And it is manifest that, with the exception of 
the 8ign for the number 5, taken from the stars, these are the 
only two modes of representing numbers hieroglyphically 
which are distinct—if even these can be considered distinct. 
For it is evident that the first idea of both these representa- 
tions must have been taken from the human hand ; that of 
unity, and of the numbers below ten, from the fingers; which 
in their natural position are 80 many vertical lines, parallel 
to each other and perpendicular to the horizon: and that of 
ten, which is only a variation of these lines, from the hands 
doubled and joined together, (that is, from the two fists,) mn 
which potion they present very much mn outlhne the form 
and appearance of this hieroglyphical mode of denoting ten ; 
two lines, parallel apparently at first, yet bending inwards as 
they are extended, aud meeting in a curve at last.. 

These short and straight vertical lines, the representatives 
of unity, and their various configurations, may be discovered 
repeatedly on the monuments ; and perhaps no symbols im 
the hieroglyphical character can be 8aid to have been better 
agcertained than these. Yet notwithstanding this fact, and 
without any the least impeachment of its truth, a careful in- 
spection of the monuments, and particularly of the great 
work of Champollion Le Jeune, published by the French go- 
vernment, will give us reason to conclude that there must 
also have been another mode of characterising numbers from 
1 to 10; altogether different from this, yet not incompatible 
with it : the traces of which may be discovered even on monu- 
ments the antiquity of which has been considered very great; 
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but more frequently on those of a confessedly later period, 
the Ptolemaic or the Roman era in Egypt. And these are 
precisely those periods with which, in our explanation of 
these zodiacs of Denderah, as we 8hall probably see hereafter, 
we have most to do. 

But before we proceed to explain what this is, we must 
first quote the following passage from Horapollo4 : Myrepa 
dE ypdovres ... 1 dpaxpas vo ... yona {wypapodor... dpaxpas de 
do dirs nap Aiyvnriois pords elow al dvo ypappal” poras IT 
Tavros dpr0por yeverrs edibyws oov dvo dpaxpas Bovopevor 


 &1d&60a. yora ypapovory, Eeneidh pwirnp Foxet kat yeveors elvar 


xabaTep ral 1 pods. 

. In this passage it must be evident from the context that 
$paxpas, where it occurs, is a corruption of the true reading, 
ypappds : nor do we s8cruple to correct it by ypappas, and to 
understand 1t of ypauas, in each of these instances. 

We learn therefore from this testimony, that unity was 
represented, among the Egyptians, by two lines. If 8o, not 
by the hieroglyphical s8ymbol of one line ; for one line could 
never be confounded with two. The question is then by two 
hnes how represented? and how disposed relatively to each 
other? By two parallel lines? or by two lines not parallel? 
Certainly not by two parallel lines; because they could never 
meet; and two lines which never met could never be the re- 
presentative of unity. Consequently, by two lines not paral- 
lel, and therefore inclined to one another, and-80 far capable 
of meeting. 

But by lines merely inclined to each other, and capable of 
meeting? or by lines which actually met? The reason of 
the thing requires, by two lines which actually met : for lines 
which were merely inclined to one another, yet did not ac- 
tually meet, could no more represent unity than two parallel 
lines. Now even {wo distinct lines, meeting in a point, ana 
thereby becoming or seeming to become one, might be as- 
sumed to be the representative of unity; because, though 
unity or monad in itself is essentially one, and incapable of 
division, it is the foundation of all other numbers, which are 
only this monad repeated, to whatsoever extent they may 
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proceed. And the first such number, distinct from unity, yet 
derived from unity, is of course the number two. And this 
first number, the product of monad, would be properly re- 
presented by two lines diverging from the same point. And 
unity on the other hand, into which all other numbers must 
be resolvable at last, would be properly s8ymbolized by two 
lines, (the least combination greater than unity which 18 pos- 
8ible,) converging upon and meeting in a common point. 
Such appears to have been the foundation of this peculiar 
idea, by virtue of which two lines, meeting in an angle, 
Seemed to be only an appropriate representation of unity : 
and it both confirms the correction of the text of Horapollo, 
above proposed, and illustrates the truth of the statement 
itself, contained in it. 

Now, if we examine the sculptures contained in the work 
to which we have 80 often referred, or in other works of the 
same kind, bearing in mind this statement of Horapollo's, 
we 8hall often be 8struck by a singular combination of cha- 
racters, which we cannot better describe than as an oval, 
Serving as the apex of a wedge or triangle ; from which, as 
the common centre, three lines or rows of characters may be 
geen to diverge; each of which, on inspection, is found to 
consist of two 8uch ypaupat as those which Horapollo de- 
8cribed ; inclined to one another, and actually meeting in an 
angle or point. Sometimes, (but very rarely,) these lines are 
8een to be joined by a line parallel to the horizon, 80 as to 
form all together a perfect triangle ; but most commonly they 
are merely two lines, meeting in an angle. These angles are 
80 represented as all to point in one direction ; and that the 
direction of the circle or oval at the apex : and all to be in- 
cluded, apparently, one in another, as if each emanated from 
the other, or each converged on the other : the further from 
the apex on the nearer to it. In general, we meet with three 
rows of 8uch angles, all converging on the oval at the apex, 
and no more: and 8ometimes the number of angles in each 
row 18 the same, sometimes it is different, according to cir- 
cumstances. These combinations of lines and of angles we 
will call wedges; understanding however the term in the 
8ense In which we have explained it. 
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The baron Denon, in his description of the plates and re- 
presentations contained in his Egypt ©, had frequent occasion 
to notice these wedges; which, he 8ays, he met with repeat- 
edly, and under 8uch circumstances as left no doubt on his 
mind that they were intended of the admission of the solar 
light ; or of the 8olar orb in the act of shedding and diffusing 
its light. And it must be acknowledged that this particular 
8ymbol occurs in the chevalier Bunsen's list f, with the same 
explanation of the 8un's disk diffusing rays, or the sun's disk 
Shining. On this principle, the circle or oval, at the apex of 
these wedges, would stand for the 8un; the rows of angles 
beneath, diverging from it, for streams or rays of light, issuwing 
from the 8un. 

We 8hall not venture to contradict 80 high an authority 
on the 8ubject of hieroglyphics (the hieroglyphics of the mo- 
numents) as the chevalier Bunsen, or Mr. Birch ; and there- 
fore we 8hall freely admit that this explanation of the s8ym- 
bol, under 8ome circumstances, may be just and true : though 
with regard to the cages more particularly referred to by the 
baron Denon, we consider it very possible that what he con- 
cluded to be always intended for the 8un, and the emission of 
80lar light, might really be only a particular mode of repre- 
genting the hours of the day*. But be this as it may ; it 18 
agreed upon all hands that the 8ame hieroglyphical symbol is 
capable of various significations, 80 that the 8ame combina- 
tion of characters might mean one thing under certain cir- 
cumstances, and something very different under others ; and 
no meaning could be said to be excluded from the scope and 
comprehension of a particular combination, which was only 
natural and appropriate to the circumstances under which 
it was found. And yet it may justly be contended that to 
construe this particular symbol, in this particular way, 1s to 
make it a priori improbable, and contrary to what was na- 
turally to be expected. We have, it is true, the 8un's disk as 
the source of light ; and we have certain lines, 8supposed to 
be 8treams of light, issuing from it. But how has it hap- 


. © PL. lvi. No. 7: Tentyra. p. 64. No. 7. App. ut. 576: Phonetics, G. 
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pened - that these streams should be neither more nor 1288 
than three in number? and that all three should converge 
on one point, or all three should diverge from one point, of 
the 8olar orb itself? And how has it happened that this 
point 1s always at the bottom of the solar dick? Is the 
power of diffuging light confined to any one point of the solar 
orb? Can it not emanate from the centre and top and des, 
as well as from the bottom? Was it thus that the ancient 
Egyptians observed, and copied from, nature ? When modern 
artists represent the gun in the act of shining, it is by means 
of rays diverging from all parts of its circumference alike : 
and 8uch disks, from which rays are actually diverging at 
every point, may be 8een on the monuments themselves Þ. 

How has it happened too, we may ask, that these streams 
of light have been 80 invariably represented by lines and 
angles, one within another, 1t is true; but stall numerically 
and individually distinct ? Is it thus that light is propagated 
from the sun, or that the continuous and uninterrupted motion 
of a fluid of any kind would naturally be expressed ? Water, 
it 18 well. known, is hieroglyphically represented by con- 
tinuous, though wavy and zigzag, lines: and one of the very 
first 8ymbols of the ideographic class, which occurs in the 
chevalier Bunsen's list', the hieroglyphical expression for a 
$hower of rain, is of this description ; wavy or zigzag, but 8till 
continuous, hnes descending perpendicularly from a vault or 
canopy over head. It must be allowed that there is 8ome 
force mn these objections; and that the common explanation 
of the wedge-shaped combinations of similar characters, which 
makes them the 8igns of streams of light, radiated from the 
SUN, 18 @ priort iaprobable, because unnatural. But whether 
or not, if it is 8till admitted that the very same representa- 
tion may have very different meanings, according to circum- 
stances; we are not concerned with the truth or the false- 
hood of this particular explanation ; and if our readers think 
proper, it may be received on the authority of those who pro- 
pose it. 

Let us proceed then to inquire whether this combination of 


h Monuments de ]I'Egypte et de la Tentyra. A solar disk, on the prow of 
Nuhie, tome iv. Pl. cccxvii. B. 2nd line a 8acred boat, streaming with rays on 
or row, Thebes or Karnak. Cf. De- every side. 
non's Egypt, PI. lxiii. No. 3. p. 74- i i. 497. No. 2. 
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characters may not have a different meaning ; and simply a 
numerical one. 

1. Then, in order to illustrate the possible numerical value 
of this combination, we begin with referring to Pl. lxxiv. of 
tome 1 of the French work in question, which is from the 
temple of Ozris at Dandour; and to figure 5 in that plate, 
the representation of 8ome divinity, which from its head- 
dress, 8urmounted by the 8olar orb, and from the 8style and 
character of the figure in general, (Grecian or Roman as 
much as Egyptian,) may most reasonably be supposed in- 
tended for the 8un: but as combining in the 8ame person 
both the Egyptian and the Grecian idea of the 8un. 

On the head-dress of this figure there are three of these 
rows of angles; the two outermost of which contain 16 
each, the middle one 15, and all three 47. The skull-cap is 
covered with the 8ame kind of angles also; but the figure 
being exhibited in profile, we 8ee of course only half of the 
number which must be 8upposed to be contained upon it in 
all. There is a collar about the breast, s1m1larly decorated ; 
of which too we 8ee only one half: and there is a chain 
about the neck, (of which half only, in lke manner, is 
vwisible,) conssting of 8 beads or small circles. 

Now if this figure was meant for the 8un, and these lines 
meeting in angles really possessed the power of denoting 
units; it is an obvious conjecture that the person of this 
divinity was covered with them in this manner, in order to 
express his relation to the year: and consequently that these 
angles all together were intended to be equal in number to the 
days of the year. Let us therefore 8um them up as carefully 
as we can: premising however that, as we s8ee only half the 
figure, whatsoever be the number of these units in that half, 
we must double it, to get the number of the whole. 


We find then on the s8kull TR ws =128 = 128 
About the neck Me 8 
About the breast BY _ *M _'s 23 
In all I59 
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Add, on the head-dress, _ __ _ 47 
Sum total, on the entire figure, his *» 36s 
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The number of angles indeed which may be counted on the 
cap is actually 129: and we cannot say for certain, whether 
this is one too many, or whether the number of days, which 
it was really intended to represent in this manner, was the 
number in the equable year, or in the perfect Julian year, 
which is of course 366. This one angle in excess however 
has evidently the appearance of being introduced for a parti- 
cular purpose ; and as the representation comes from Upper 
Egypt, where the Julian year was well" known and even in 
use, it 18 far from improbable that the 8un mn this instance 
was the type of the Julian year. On the other hand, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that there should be two rows of 16 
angles on the head-dress, and one of 15; instead of three of 
16 each. This must have been purposely 80 ordered, in 
order to make up the 8um of 47, the complement of 318 on 
365. 

n. There is a plate from the isle of Ombosk, in which two 
female figures are represented, each with a star over its 
head; and in the rest of the tablet, to which this belongs, 
there are 8everal smnular figures: all which are 8upposed to 
denote the principles which presided over the hours of the 
day and the night. In an oval, over these two figures, facing 
the right, there is one of the wedges; with eight angles in 
each of the outermost rows, and $even in the middle one: 
and these with the circle or oval, in which all meet at the 
apex, would just make up 24 We know not what this 
wedge can s8tand for here, except the 24 hours of day and 
night ; particularly as there is scarcely any thing else disco- 
verable in or about the oval besides. 

m. There is another figure in this representation, 8upposed 
to be that of Ptolemy Euergetes II, attended by his queen 
Cleopatra, and presenting to 8ome divinity a figure of the 
Egyptian Thmei, Justice or Themis. 

Concerning this Ptolemy, it is to be observed that he was 
the 8econd 8urnamed Euergetes; and though in the canon of 
kings he has only 29 years, and Philometor his brother only 
35, both together have 64: and it appears from Porphyrys<, 
that this Ptolemy having been first as8o0ciated with his 


k Tome i. xcvii. No. 3. 
1 Apud Eusebium, Chron. Arm. Lat. Pars i. 238-241. 
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brother in the eleventh year of his reign, (25 years before his 
death,) chose to reckon his own reign from that association, 
when he succeeded him after his death. On which principle 
he claimed to himself 54 years; though the canon allows him 
only 29. 

Now in connection with the name of this Ptolemy, and on 
this 8culpture from the isle of Ombos, we have one of our 
wedges ; composed of the circular apex, and of three con- 
verging lines of four angles each=12+1 or 13 in all. And 
these are enclosed between two figures, resembling two flag- 
Staffs, or two hatchets standing erect on the handles, and 
with the blades facing each other. For the meaning of these 
8ymbols, and 80 disposed, we have searched in vain in the 
published lists of hieroglyphics; though we find the hatchet 
among the other mixed 8igns® in the sense of a god. We 
conjecture that, in this particular combination with the 
wedge, it stands for the $exas or 10: and repeated for 20. 
On this principle, this part of the representation will record 
its date; the 33rd of the Ptolemy in question : a date incom- 
patible indeed with the length of his reign dated from his 
brother's death, but not as reckoned, according to his own 
rule, from his association. 

Horapollo has the following 8tatement respecting the 
manner of representing ten”: Tpappy 6p0h pin Gpa ypappy 
erukekappery (1) dera ypappas Entmedovs onpalvovo. (lege onpai- 
vet) : the meaning of which appears to be that one vertical 
line, having another line inclined to it, was capable of repre- 
8enting fern lines parallel] to the horizon. There is no nu- 
meral hieroglyphic which answers to this description. The 
character for 10 in the Hieratic notation comes nearest to it, 
being an oblique line with another inclined to it®. It seems 
however that a single vertical line, along with another in- 
clined to it yet not cutting or crossing it, and possibly even 
at right angles to it, (for enwxexaupery may mean even that,) 
had the power of denoting en: and the s&ymbols which we 
have just described do s8eem to have been originated in some 
such ideaX. 


* These symbols, enclosing such wedges as we have described, occur 


m Bunsen, B. i. App. ii. D. 587. No. 28. n ji. 30. 
o Manners and Customs, plate xix. 
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SecTIoNn VI.—On the application of the above conclusions to 
the characters of the circular zodiac. 


Beginning of the representation. 
It is the drift of the preceding observations to prepare the 
way for an important discovery ; which will serve as the key 


more frequently in connection with this Ptolemy and Cleopatra his wife, 
(80 far at least as we have obgerved,) than under any other circumstances. 
Turn for example to tome i. pl. lvi. no. 3 and 4 of the French work: which 
are representations from the pronaos of the temple of Thoth at Ghirsche, 
Dandour, Dakkeh ; both in the reign of this Ptolemy, and both with in- 
scriptions in honour of him. On these the eymbols in question occur 
twice. In each there is the 8ame kind of wedge, between the 8ame two 
batchets; and each of these wedges, read as numerical, makes up the 8ame 
number, 21; but one by the combination of 6 + 6 +8 + 0=21: the other 
by that of 5 +6 +7 + 0=21 too. 

Now this is something remarkable; and must do much to confirm the 
construction which we contend ought to be put on these 8xymbols. For, as 
both these wedges are found on the s8ame occasion, and both relate to the 
8ame Occasion ; there is every reason to 8uppose they must mean the same 
thing : which they do, if read as numbers; yet with the observable distinction 
of making up the same total by means of different parts or items. In each 
of these instances then the wedge = 21, along with the two hatchets, = 20, 
would make up the number 41: and this would be the year of the reign of 
Ptolemy intended by them : a year of his reign perfectly admissible, if he 
is to be guppored to have reigned 54 years in all. 

There is a 8imilar representation from Philz, (tom. i. pl. lxxxiii. no. 4.) 
in which this same king, the 8econd Euergetes, attended by his two wives 
of the name of Cleopatra, is presenting to Isis the symbol of Egypt: and 
over his figure there is a cartouche or oval, containing the same combina- 
tion of the hatchets and the wedge, which, read as numerical, is equivalent 
to 10+ 13 + Io, or 33: that is, to the 33d year of his reign. 

There is another, also from Philz (tome i. pl. lxxxv. no. 1.), with the 
head or bust of this same Ptolemy, and an oval, enclosing exactly the same 
symbols ; which, read as before, make up the 8um of 10+(6+5+5+1 or 
17) +10=37; the 37th year of his reign. 

There is another also from Philz, (tome i. pl. xci. 4.) of the same Pto- 
lemy striking a prostrate foe in the presence of the god Aroeris; and here 
too is an oval, with exactly the 8ame kind of symbols, which read as num- 
bers make up 10+(5+5+5+1)+10=36; the 36th year of his reign. 

We may refer also to tome i. xcix. 4: the dedicatory inscription on the 
pronaos of the great temple at Ombos, in the reign of this 8same Ptolemy; 
wherein the 8ame 8ymbols occur, making up the number 48; and a dis- 
tinct combination of the wedge by itself, (No. 5,) making up the number 
31. For particular instances of the wedge, without any other accompani- 
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to the interpretation of the whole of the outer border of the 
zodiac. 


For having once 8een reason to conclude that this com- 


ment, we refer to i. xcvi. 2, from the isle of Philz : xcvii. 4, from Ombos: 
tome 11. ci. 5, from Ombos also : cxxiii. no. 1: cxxvil. no. 1: cxxviii. no. 2: 
EXXiX : CXXX. NO. I. 3: Cxxxix bis. 4: all from Edfou or Apollinopolis, and 
apparently of the time of the earlier Ptolemies : ccxlv.quater, no. 1. 4. 
from Eens, of the Roman ra. 

And though these examples of the use of these sgymbols would seem to 
make this mode of denoting numbers (if 8uch is their meaning) a charac- 
teristic of the Ptolemaic or of the Roman #ra; yet wedges or nuclei, such 
as we have described, appear on monuments undoubtedly more ancient 
than either of those ras, whatsoever their real antiquity may be: as in the 
temple of Eileithuia, of the xviiith dynasty, (tome ii. cxlv. 4). At Medinet 
Habou, contemporary with Rhams>s Mtiamoun, (tome iii. cexviii.) and 
at Djecbel Selscleh, the ancient Silsilis, contemporary with the xxth dy- 
nasty, (tome ii. cxvii.) we find the symbol of the hatchet in combination 
with three parallel rows of five horizontal lines each. 

It is observable also that in one of these representations from Dakkeh 
(i. pl. lxxiv. no. 2.) the Ethiopian king Ergamenes, as it is supposed, (a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to Chevalier Bunsen, 
book 1. p. 394) is exhibited performing some act of worship in presence of 
a local divinity, (not known,) who is seated ; and behind this divinity, in 
a vertical row, there are 8even nuclei, composed of the circle at the apex, 
as in every other instance of the 8ame kind, but instead of angles or tri- 
angles also, as in the other cases, of till smaller circles or globules, 
similarly arranged, five in a row ; fifteen in all, exclusive of the circle at the 
apex, in each instance : consequently 15 x 7 + 7 or 112 in all. We will not 
undertake to eay what the meaning of these characters here is. But we 
are decidedly of opinion that not only the angle, composed of the lines 
meeting, but the circle, or sphere, or oval, was capable of standing for 
unity—and not only for unity, but for the number ten. It is clear, we 
think, in thoge cases, in which this oval stands at the apex of a converging 
or diverging series of the angles denoting unity, that it must be the repre- 
entative of monad or unity itself ; out of which all numbers besides proceed, 
and into which all numbers besides are resolved at last. The circle, 
ephere, or oval, was the moet appropriate type of that which had neither 
beginning nor end; and such is the metaphysical conception of monad or 
unity. It has nothing prior to itself; and nothing beyond itself. The 
circle, for the same reason, might be the type of any thing which was both 
an end and a beginning; as monad or unity also was: all numbers begin- 
ning from it, and all numbers ending in it. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson observes (Second series, i. xii. 197, 198) that the 
Pythagoreans regarded nine as the closing or final number, beyond which 
there ceaged to be any further progression in the same way. The dekas, 
or number 10, then was a new beginning ; the head of a fresh series of 
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bination of the circular apex with the wedge, not only from 
the reason of things or the nature of the characters them- 
elves, but from the analogy of swmilar combinations on other 
monuments, may be 8upposed to stand for a certain number 
of units; we have only to inspect the representation on the 
outer border, beginning at the east end of the four-headed 
bust, to 8ee that one of these combinations occurs at the very 
commencement of the representation, if 8upposed to set out 
from that point ; and another at a little distance from it. 
In each of these instances, the characters consist of the oval 
at the apex, and of three rows of angles, converging upon it 
as their centre; and each of these rows contains three angles: 
80 that each of them read numerically is equivalent to 
8+3+8+1=10. In the 8econd of these instances indeed 
the characters have 8uffered from the effects of time ; but 
still they are not illegible; they may be made out: and it 
is manifest that in their original state they must have been 
such as we have described. This fact is still more unques- 
tionable of the first group of the 8same kind, which was ori- 
ginally represented in larger characters than the other. In 
this the characters stand forth prominently, and are distinctly 
legible, as three rows of wedges containing three angles or 
triangles each ; 8urmounted by an oval, forming the apex in 
which they meet. Under 8uch circumstances, if it has any 
numerical meaning at all, it must be that of the number 10. 

The position of this first wedge is remarkable. It stands 
numbers of its own kind. In this point of view it corresponded to monad 
or unity itself. And in this point of view the 8xymbol of the monas would 
be just as appropriate to the dekas also. There cannot be any doubt at 
least that, next to monad, (the ultimate abstraction of all number,) the 
most perfect numerical abstraction was considered to be the dekas, or ten. 
And the circle or oval or sphere being the most perfect of figures, it was 
capable of standing s8ymbolically for any thing the most perfect of its kind; 
and therefore not only for the monas, but also for the dekas. 

We might refer the reader to what may be probably considered a clear 
case of the uge of the angle and of its combinations, in the sense of unity, 
supplied by the representation which we described and explained vol. ui. 
P- 352. We had fourteen such angles, in one of these instances, and twelve 
in the other; the former meaning fourteen days, and the latter twelve, and 


both together denoting 26, the 8um total of lunar lights in the Apis 
calendar month at the epoch of that representation B. C. 848. See also 


P- 350, 357- 
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at the beginning of the representation, 8upposed to be 8et- 
ting out from the east end of the four-headed bust ; just 
over the head of the figure which is the first to be delineated 
in the order of the representation, and just on the verge of 
the outer border and of the interior circle itself ; conse- 
quently in the fittest place to mark and point out the proper 
beginning of a series of representations, setting out from 
that point and confined to this border exclusively. It is 
observable too that, immediately over this first wedge, there 
18 a large circle; and in this circle a figure, as large as life, 
the left hand of which is holding 80me animal by the hind 
leg: which animal is very plainly intended for a pig; and 
the figure represented as holding it is just as plainly that of 
a priest. It is therefore the representation of a pig, as sacri- 
ficed or about to be sacrificed by one of the priests. Now 
the pig, as we $hall see hereafter, was never 8acrificed by the 
Egyptians except at the full of the moon : and both this pig, 
and the priest who must be s8upposed to be preparing to 8a- 
crifice it, are enclosed in a circular disk ; which would be 
abundantly capable of representing the full of the moon. 
It would therefore be an obvious construction of this part of 
the representation, that it had s8ome reference to the full of 
the moon : it might be 8ymbolical of the full of the moon. 
This s8acrifice of a pig by a priest might be the hieroglyphical 
mode of denoting the full of the moon. 

Having then made it appear that, according to every pre- 
gumption of the nature of this representation of the border, 
which could be conceived from its own evidence, 1t was more 
likely to have a special reference to the Apis ritual and to 
the Apis calendar than to any thing else ; and having already 
ascertained, on other and independent grounds, that if 8xuch 
was the end and design of the representation it must begin 
m the Egyptian month Athyr, and either on, or immediately 
after, the 10th of Athyr, the stated date of the birth of the 
Apis itself: and having als s8een reason to conclude, both 
from the nature of things and from the analogy of other 
cages of the s8ame kind, that the first ten days of this or of 
any other month might be denoted by this combination of 
three rows of angles or triangles, containing three each, and 
meeting in a circle serving as the apex or point of con- 
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vergence to them all: then since we actually find 8uch a 
combination as this at the very beginning of the representa- 
tion, at what appears to be the actual point from which the 
whole must have been intended to set out; we cannot, we 
think, hesitate to draw the inference that these ten units, 
denoted in the manner which we have described, must 8tand 
for the first ten days of the proper month in which the repre- 
sentation is 8upposed to begin. And this proper month, if the 
representation itself had any reference to the opening of a 
fresh Apis cycle, and to the ceremonies and proceedings of the 
Apis ritual for a certain length of time after the commence- 
ment of a fresh cycle, there cannot be any doubt must have 
been the month Athyr ; at least in the first and original type 
of the Apis cycle itself. We will assume therefore that these 
first ten units, found at this period of the representation, de- 
note the first ten days of Athyr ; and that the final end of their 
being placed there was to point out the date of the repre- 
gentation in terms of the Apis calendar : viz. that it begins and 
must be understood to begin on the eleventh of Athyr, the 
day after the last of these ten. We shall find this conclu- 
810n confirmed by the whole series of dates, (80me of them 
of a very critical nature,) discoverable m the rest of the re- 
presentation ; which being all deduced from this, and all 
dependent upon this, could not be true themselves unless this 
was true also; and yet are determined to be true by very 
remarkable coincidences peculiar to themeelves. 

The first use which we may make of this conclusion 18 to 
explain the representation in the circular oval, of the priest 
and the pig, which stands immediately over this wedge, and 
to which the middle row of the wedge itself is perpendicu- 
lar ; 80 that, being produced through the apex of the wedge, it 
would pass through the centre of this circle and bigect it ex- 
actly, just in the point too where the hand of the priest has 
hold of the leg of the pig. If a circular disk or oval of this 
kind 18 competent to denote the moon, or the lunar month ;- 
the half of such a circle would be competent to denote half 
a moon or half a lunation. We have ascertained on other 
grounds and from other data than those of this representa- 
tion P, that the interval from the conception to the birth of 

P Vol. ii. 504. 513. Diss. xiti. ch. ii. sect. ix. 
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the Apis was 280 days, or nine lunar months and one half : 
80 that the day of his birth, and consequently the 10th of 
Athyr, im the first year of the cycle, necessarily coincided 
with the middle of the tenth lunar month from the concep- 
tion. It appears to us that this is the meaning of the two 
figures in the circle, over the first of our wedges, and 0 dis- 
posed relatively to it as to be bisected by the middle row 
of the wedge produced. It 8tands for the half of the lunar 
month ; and its object is to intimate the birth of the Apis at 
the end of the first ten days of Athyr indeed, but at the 
middle of the tenth month from the conception. The con- 
ception took place at the full of the moon; and the middle 
of the month, reckoned from the full, is of course the con- 
junction. But this makes no difference to the meaning of 
the 8ymbol in this instance ; if that was capable of standing 
for the half of the moon, or the half of the month. Now the 
full moon is the half of the month ; and a stated sacrifice at 
the full moon, for that very reason, would be a competent 
emblem for half the month. The month is the same thing 
m itself, whether reckoned from the full to the full, or from 
the conjunction to the conjunction : and therefore half the 
month, whether reckoned from the full or from the conjunc- 
tion, too. The 8acrifice of a pig then might be properly the 
s8ymbol of the full moon ; but it must also be the symbol of 
half the month. In this instance it is the symbol of half the 
month, reckoned from the full of the moon ; the full moon of 
the month of the conception of the Apis. It is the s8ymbol 
therefore of the new moon ; the middle of the tenth month 
from the full moon before to the full moon after the birth of 
the Apis ; coincident with the tenth of Athyr#. 


*: Horapollo ii. 14 : Tuvaica Eyyvoy BouNopevor: On\aca 1\tov rurNov guy 
aoTept pera nAov Siokov Exa Terpmuevou ohpaivourrt. 

*Eyyvos in Greek would mean, © under bail, under legal security or bond 
of 8ome kind ;”” and 8uch a meaning 8eems altogether foreign to the sym- 
bols here described. We are of opinion that these symbols were intended 
to characterise a pregnant woman; a woman with child : and therefore 
that we should read Tvuvaixa Eyxvov instead of &yyvoy : for that would pro- 
perly have the 8ense of a woman with child. 

A etar, accompanying the 8olar disk, might be fixed upon as one of the 
symbols to convey this meaning, from the traditionary belief of the Egyp- 
tians that the 8un itself was born of a star; viz. the star Sothis or Sirius. 
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The meaning then of the first of the numeral combinations 
in the shape of the wedge, which we meet with in this de- 
lineation, is to point out the date of the representation ; the 
day on which every thing which follows must be gupposed to 
begin : the first day of the 8econd decad of Athyr, the day 
after the birth of the Apis itself. With regard to the 8econd 
Such combination, in the shape of the wedge also ; there are 
six stars between it and the first ; 80 that, if the former was 
meant of the first ten days of Athyr, this latter could not be 
meant of an earher date than the 17th of Athyr: and that 
would be an observable date in itself, being the 8tated day 
of the Isia. We are entirely of opinion however that, as the 
first wedge denoted the first decad of Athyr, 80 this 8econd 
denotes the 8econd ; and therefore points to the last day of 
that decad, the 20th of Athyr ; the last and greatest day of 
the Isia themselves, the day of the <ipeos, and consequently 
of the change in the character of the ceremony itself, from 
something more like a funeral than a feast, to an holiday or 
festival properly 80 called. No doubt this day in particular 
would be marked and designated in 8ome proper manner. 

It confirms this explanation of the meaning of this second 
wedge, and of its being intended of the 20th Athyr ; that in 
this part of the representation, and though not directly under 
this wedge, yet under the first two of the twelve stars which 
come next, (when read in their proper order,) we find the 
figure of a goose. These 12 s8tars carry on the reckoning 
from the 18th to the 30th of Athyr; that is, to the end of 
the month ; and the first two, all being read in the proper 
order, which 1s first upwards, and then sideways, (backwards 
and forwards or BovoTpopndov,) are meant of the 19th and 
20th of Athyr : and under these we find the goose. 

The goose (in Egyptian Samen) indeed is 8aid to have been 


But the other 8ymbol, of the solar disk divided into two halves, must have 
been founded, we apprehend, on the idea which we have been explaining ; 
viz. that the period of uterogestation being 280 days it was equivalent to 
nine lunar months and an half. On this principle, the birth must always 
be looked for at the middle of the tenth month after the conception. The 
half disk therefore would be a very natural symbol of the birth, after the 
legitimate interval of the uterogestation. And it is $0 used virtually in 
the case which we have been explaining. 
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of Oiris : but we do not think that the goose is introduced 
here in that capacity ; nor do we consider this Egyptian Seb 
80 old as Oziris, nor the fable, which made Osiris and TIsis the 
children of the Egyptian Seb and Netpe as the same with 
the Grecian Kronos and Rhea, a genuine fable of the Egyp- 


 tians. We are of opinion that the goose appears in this re- 


presentation, and on this particular day, because it was con- 
nected with the ebpeors : which connection, in fact, might be 
the ultimate reason of its being 8upposed to be $acred to 
Seb, as the reputed father of Osiris. The goose was also the 
type of childhood ; the hieroglyphic of a child at least4 : and 
the Osiris of the <Jpeors was the infant Osiris, the principle 
of vegetable life in its nascent, that is, its first and tenderest, 
8tate. We may infer too from the Roman rule of the Isa, 
which, as we have 8een”, was borrowed from the Egyptian, 
that there must have been a connection, even in the Egyptian 
ceremony of the Isia, between the goose and the <ipeors ; for 
there was one in the Roman : and the goose was even offered 
in 8acrifice at the conclusion of the Isia, according to the 
Roman rule. The month of November is thus described in 
the lines upon the twelve months, ascribed to Ausonius : but 
really older than his times : 
Carbageo post hune artus indutus amictu 
Memphidos antiquz sacra deamque colit. 
A qua vix avidus sistro compescitur anser 
Devotusque sacris incola Memphidicis. 

It is plainly intimated in these lines that a goose was kept 
in the temple of Isis at Rome, devoted to the ceremony of 
the Isia : consequently sacrificed at Rome at the Isia, yet in 
the month of November; consequently on the first of No- 
vember, the last day of the Roman Isa. At Rome then the 
goose was 8acrificed at the Isia, on the last day of the Ia, 
the second of the days consecrated to the eipeors there ; and 
it might be 80 sacrificed, and on that day, because of its 
known injuriousness to the seed corn, or to the young blade, 
when first sprouting. We have no doubt therefore that the 


q Wilkinson, Second series, i. xii. r Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. ii. vol. ii. 
165: xiii. 311: ii. xiv. 226. Birch, 453. 
Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 56. Bun- s See Bucherius, De Doctrina Tem- 
sen, book i. sect. vi. B. xi. xii. 406. porum, 258. 
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goose made a concomitant of the Egyptian Is alzo. But 
that it was 8acrificed at the Egyptian Isia we have no direct 
testimony to allege ; and we are altogether of opinion that 
it entered that ceremony, and made a stated part of it, not 
as a sacrifice, but as an emblem of the infant Oziris, the 
newly developed principle of vegetable life. Consequently, 
the proper day of its production in the Egyptian Isia would 
be the eipeors, the 20th of Athyr, on which day it appears 
here. It is observable that the goose appears again, a little 
further on in the representation, at the top of the large oval 
enclosing the eight worshippers of the infant Apis : and it 
may $tand there too in the 8ame capacity of the hieroglyphic 
of childhood ; implying that what these worshippers were 
adoring was the infant Apis, the Apis as yet in a state of 
childhood or nonage. 

These two points then having been established, viz. that 
we have one wedge, which points out the 10th of Athyr, and 
another which points out the 20th ; we are in a condition to 
get about the chronological explanation of the whole repre- 
gentation with 8ome prospect of succeeding in the attempt. 
We must premise however that the right way of reading and 
interpreting the chronological notices which are found in the 
representation, in the shape of the 8tars which there occur, 
is to follow these stars first vertically or perpendicularly 
downwards, from the first of the two wedges; and then 
along the outer edge of the circle or border ; and then, if the 
continuity of the series requires it, by ascending upwards 
along the 8ame line of stars to the inner border, and if neces- 
8ary going backwards along that too. When a number of 
8tars are grouped together in parallel rows, they are to be 
read backwards and forwards; the Egyptian mode of writing, 
hke the ancient Greek and like the Hebrew, having been 
from right to left, backwards and forwards, or Sovorpopydov 
as it is called; in which manner these characters also should 
be read. 

The lunar or Apis date, from which this representation 
sets out, being known, we have no difficulty in discovering 
the Julian corresponding to it ; nor consequently the proper 
year either of the zra cyclica, or of the Julian era; to which 
it belongs. The former, it will be een, is zra cychca 3208 
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and 3209, the latter A. M. 3206 and 3207, B. C. 799 and 
798. We shall therefore premise to our proposed review of 
the dates of the representation, and to s8uch remarks as we 
may find it necessary to make upon them, both the solar and 


the lunar calendar of the year in question ; 


the latter con- 


asting of the last nine months of one Apis cycle, and of the 
first twelve months of the next—the last nine months of the 
cycle before that to which this representation belongs, and 
the first twelve months of ns cycle to which it belongs and 


18 adapted. 


Primitive Solar, or Equable calendar of the Egyptians. 


Months, 
i. Thoth 
n. Phaophi 
m. Athyr 
iv. Chceac 
v. Tybi 
vi. Mecheir 

vil 


n. Phamenoth 
in. Pharmuthi 


vill 

ix. Pachon 
x. Paiini 
xi, Epiphi 
xii. Mesore 


MXra cyc. 3208. B. C. 799. 


Midnight. B.C. 


Mar. 10 799. 


April 9g — 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


xi. Epagomenz, Mar. 


en Qw + Mam & Aw © ao o 


3209. 


— 798. 
Months. 


1. Thoth 
1. Phaophi 
m. Athyr 
iv. Choeac 


v. Tybi 


vi. Mecheir 


vi. Phamenoth 
vin. Pharmuthi 


ix. Pachon 
x. Paini 

xi. Epiphi 
x11. Mesore 


Midnight. B. C. 
Mar. 10 798. 
Aprit g — 
May 9 — 
June 8 — 
July 8 — 
Aug. 7 — 
Sept. 6 — 
Oct 6 — 
Nov. 5 — 
Dec. 5 — 
Jan. 4*797. 
Feb. 3 — 


x. Epagomenz, Mar. 4. 


Apis Calendar, Type i. Ara cyc. 3208. Cycle vit. 25 =206. 


Cycle vii. 25=26. Nine months. 


- d. 


7 Bi 8: 8. 4 THE} 


29 Tybi 


. 3o Mecheir 19 Aug. 25 
. 29 Phamen.19 Sept. 24 — 
30 Pharmu. 18 Oct. 23 
. 29 Pachon 
. 3o Paimi 
. 29 Epiphi 
. 3o Mesore 


18 Nov. 22 
17 Dec. 21 
17 Jan. 20 798. 
16 Feb. 18 — 


Midnight. B. 
. 3Zo Choeac 20 June 27 799- 
20 July 27 


C. 


Ara cyc. 3209. Cycle viii. 1=. 1. 

Mon. d. B. C. 
. 3o Thoth 11 Mar. 20 798. 

. 29 Phaophi 11 Apr. 19 — 

. 3o Athyr 10 May 18 — 

. 29 Choeac 10 June 17 — 

. 3o Tybi 9 July 16. — 

.. 29 Mecheir . 9 Aug. 15 — 
30 Phamen. 8 Sept. 13 — 

29 Pharmu. 8 Oct. 13 — 

30 Pachon 47 Nov. 11 — 

29 Paiini #7" Dec. 11 — 

. 3o Epiphi 6 Jan. 9g*797. 

. 29 Megore 6 Feb. 8 — 


8: MMR g: £:.2. 4 I BE BE: 


i. Epagomenz 5, Mar. 8. 
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SecTION VII. —Chronological Synopsis of the Representation on the 
outer border of the circular Zodiac of Denderah, reduced to the Apis 
cycle, Cycle viii, year i, of Type 1. 


DISS. XVIII. 


| Month. | 


Fig. | 


I 


iv 


26 
27 


28. 
29 | Left of the bust and underneath | | 


30, 
31 


32 


33 
34 


| Underneath the figure in the 


WE a Conn o—cc>>ds 
Under the sistrum ........-- 
Under the left hand ........ 
Middle of the back of the cow 
Over the goose .... 

Circle, enclosing the 8 priests_ 
Under the left hand (Tbis- 
headed fig.).......------- 
Over the head of the calf (Apis) 
Under the left hand ........ 
Under the left hand ........ 
Under the left hand ........ 
Between the two next figures, 
underneath ...........- +. 
Under the left hand and by the 
ban woo nnnnrnn cones 
Between the cynocephalus and 
Du oo ecncrrevnnn 


End of the 40 days of Diodorus. 
Nine stars omitted in the 
above. 


Under the left hand ........ 
Under the two left hands, and 
under the two legs above .. 
Under the left hand ........ 
Under the left hand ........ 
Under the two left hands .... 
Under the left hand ........ 
Under the left hand and by the 
head 


Under the water vessel and the 
left hand of next figure .... 
By the head of the Urzus on 
the left and underneath . 
Under the left hand ..... 
Under the left hand and over 
ths mh. Fn «oc comp ence ec 
Over the head, and underneath 


Over the 4 figures .......... 


Left of the figure seated on the | 


WIND. ee Sx ects, 
By the head, and under the 
"MR 20> vo 
By the head, and on the left. . 
Left of the bust with four heads 


Natales Apidis begin. 
Thirteen stars omitted in the 
above. 


ated nal. coco ooo cs DO fs 
| Omitted 9+ 13 ......--...- 4 
| Sum total 


I tay bay Cy bY 


nay 


WW Vo wo WHNYD =weHy 


Zra eye. 3209. B.C.798.' 


n_Y 


Athyr .... :x May 1 
16' 24 
I7; 25. 
18 26' 
30 June - 
Choeac.... 2 June g 
3 ns 
s| 12 
7] 14 
ny 7 
I4 21 
i 24 
20 27 
Chceac. . .. 22 June2g| 
25 July : 
b) 
Tybi.. ... 2) 9 
Is 
II 18 
15 22 
25|Aug. 1 
m 4 
| 
Mecheir 2 8 
4\ 10 
7 I3 
23] 29 
Phamenoth 1'Sep. 6 
8. A 
7 12| 
| 
9 14, 
Il 16| 
I4 19 
15 20 
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SECTION V ILI.—Remarks on the preceding Synopsis, and con- 
firmation of its details. 


No. 1. 

The Representation begins on the day after the birth of 
the Apis, Athyr 11 zra cyclica 3209, May 19 B. C. 798; on 
each as reckoned from midnight according to the Julian 
rule ; (which rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle 
in these remarks we propose to follow throughout :) on the 
luna secunda of the lunar month of Athyr according to the 
Apis reckoning. And it begins on this day, which was the 
day after the birth of the Apis, because it was the first day 
on which its birth could be 8upposed to become known, and 
consequently its first public recognition to take place. It 
would be manifestly improper to suppose that to have taken 
place on the day of the birth, and not first on the day after 
the birth. 

It is very observable that the first star (No. 1.) stands 
over or by the head of a figure holding a sistrum, which 1s 
evidently that of a priest ; as well as next to the first of the 
wedges, which points out the beginning of the representation 
on Athyr 11. The sistrum was used by the Egyptians for 
the 8ame purposes as the trumpet ; though it was not a wind 
instrument, but a species of drum, or timbrel. 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistros. 

This figure is here introduced to notify the birth of the 
Apis; and he must be supposed to be using the sistrum for 
that purpose. 

No. 2. 

Five stars ; one of which is imperfect, but the edge of it 
is 8till to be 8een. 

No. 3. 

The first day of the Isia, Athyr 17 May 25. It falls on 
the first lunar dichotomy ; the luna 8va of the moon of 
Athyr ; a coincidence which could characterise only the first 
year of the cycle. The figure to which the star, which de- . 


s Virgil, Aneid, viii. 696 : cf. Pro- Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Ilxiii., 
pertius, iii. xi. 41-44- Pro classico and the passages quoted or referred to 
sistrum posuit, observes Servius in loc. : Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. i. note, vol. ii. 446: 
cf. Isidore, Origines, iii. 21. p. 27. C. Diss. xiii. ch. i. ect. ii. vol. ii. 472. 
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notes this day, is attached is probably that of Anubis, the 
Jackal-headed god : and in the ceremony of the Isia, Anubis 
acted a conspicuous partt—which may account for his intro- 
duction here. 


No. 4. 


The cow of Mycerinus appears on this day first, Athyr 18 
May 26, the luna 9=. Consequently on the s8econd day of the 
Iva ; which is thus ascertained to have been the s8tated date 
of its production. According to Herodotns, it must have 
been produced while the lamentations for the 8supposed death 
of Os1iris were still going on : consequently on one of the three 
days devoted to that part of the ceremony, Athyr 17, 18, 
and 19 : and as it 8eems on the middle one of the three them- 
8elves ; which is a very observable circumstance. It is evi- 
dent that this animal must have been intended for a cow ; 
particularly from the head and the horns, which are those 
not of a bull but of a cow. The temple at Denderah is 
8a1d to have been 8acred to Athor® : her cow had its pecuhar 
marks” ; and one of the most remarkable of these was its 
long horns, and the 80lar disk»—resembling those of this 
cow exactly. This was also the insigne of the cow which, 
according to Herodotus, reprocented the daughter of Myce- 
FINUS® : Merafd dt T7@v Kepewv 6 TOY TAiov KUKNOS PEMUPNPEVOS 
ETEOTL Xpuoeos : and in which cow he 8upposes her to have been 
buriedy. It is agreed however that this cow of Athor, after 
all, and consequently Athor herself, was only an emblem of 
Issz, and another name for Iss. Aphroditopolis, which 
Herodotus calls *ArdpBnxis*, and in which there was a 
temple of Venus (Athor) in his time, was very near to Den- 
derah ; and according to Strabod a white cow was kept 
there, 8acred to Athor the Egyptian Venus ; that is, to Is. 
This cow of the exterior border is white too; and that 1s 
another mark of its Sex, , and of its identity with the cow of 


Athor. 
t Cf. Plutarch, De TIside, xiv.: w Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiv. 
XXXVI1L : xliv. : Ixi. : Diodorus Siculus, 194. 
i. 18. See Supra, testimonies to the X ji. 132. Y 129-132. 
Isia, vol. iii. 81. Z Wilkinson, Second series, Ii. xiii. 
u Wilkinson, Second sgeries, i. xiii. 359: cf. 371. 382, 383. 
390, 391. Bunsen, B. i. ect. vi. B. © ji. 41 : cf. Steph. Byz. *Aqppodirns 


400-402. Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, mwdAs. 
part i. 19, 20. b xvii. 1. 
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' N. B. There are two stars. over this, one on the left, the 
other on the right, of the second wedge ; which, in our opin- 
10n, were not intended to enter into the continuous reckon- 
ing of stars as the same with days: and therefore have been 
omitted by us. 

No. 5. 

These 12 stars carry on the account to the 30th of Athyr, 
the end of the first 8olar month which enters the representa- 
tion, June 7 : and this too is 80mething observable ; for this 
being the month of the birth of the Apis it would be con- 
sidered s8acred on that account ; and its termination might be 
gpecially pointed out. These 8tars are to be read first back- 
wards and then forwards; beginning with those which stand 
at the bottom, or over the head of the goose—Athyr 19, 20, 
and 2]. The 8ymbol of the goose, as we have explained, is 
attached more particularly to the second of the two, more 
mmediately over its head, the 20th Athyr; the date of the 
&peots, and of the consequent first manifestation of the in- 
fant Osiris. 

No. 6. 

Over or about the next figure, which is the circle, enclos- 
ing the priests adoring the Apis, there is only one star ; viz. 
that which precedes the figure of the goose at the top: and this 
we consider to be excepted. The absence of stars in con- 
nection with this circle and with the objects included m it 1s 
remarkable. We must infer from this fact that what is re- 
presented in this manner, the adoration of the young Apis 
by the priests, belongs to no particular day. The place 
assigned to this group too in the order of the representation 
is remarkable also. It is the middle point of the interval of 
40 days, between the birth of the Apis on Athyr 10 and the 
end of the period of comparative 8eclusion in which it was 
kept at first, Chaac 20: during which time indeed it must 
be visible to the priests and to its proper attendants, but 
probably to none else, except the women of Egypt. 

But with respect to the meaning of this representation 
itself ; we have already observed that the figures exhibited in 
this circle are evidently those of priests, and evidently en- 
gaged in an act of worship, the object of which is the infant 
Apis, who appears in the form of « calf not far from them in 
VOL. IV. x 
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front; and besides is typified by the goose on the top of the 
circle itself. But as to the number of these figures, so repre- 
sented, and in this posture, it 1s neither more nor less than 
eight; and all eight are enclosed in the 8ame circle. We + 
were told by Pliny, Solinus, and Ammianus Marcellinusc, 
that the Apis was wont to be conducted to Memphis by 
an hundred priests: or that he never appeared in public 
without a retinue or attendance of priests. We do not know 
however that the circle possessed the .power of denoting 
one hundred :. or that these eight priests enclosed in 1t, on 
any principle of construction, can be considered the repre- 
sentatives of that particular number of the body to which 
they belonged : though they might be considered, either col- 
lectively or individually, the representatives of the 8acerdotal 
order in general. Besides, at this time, only 20 days after 
the birth of the Apis, and while he was still in comparative 
8eclusion, there could be no room for any 8uch representation 
as that of a public procession of the Apis, attended. by any 
number of his priests whatsoever. 

In our opinion, the meaning of this representation in par- 
ticular is 8omething very different from this, and at first 
8ight not easy to be divined ; and in fact, without a previous 
knowledge of the Apis cycle and of the reference of the 
whole of this representation to that, incapable of being 
divined at all—but, when once pointed out, 8uch as to recom- 
mend itself by its own consistency and its own probability. 
The circle which is here exhibited is one of unusually large 
dimensions. It is greater than any thing of the kind which 
occurs In any part of the representation besides; and no 
doubt 8ome pecular distinction must have been considered to 
belong to it. Now this is explained at once, if this circle is 
8upposed to be the type of the Apis cycle itself. It requires 
no argument to prove that a circle could be 80 appropriate a 
symbol of nothing as a cycle ; and therefore, if necessary, of 
the Apis cycle: in which case, if it entered a representation 
like this, and in that capacity, it must be exhibited as 8ome- 
thing different from an ordinary circle. The number of 
figures enclosed in this circle is eight. They are all repre- 
sented alike, and there is not the least difference discoverable 
© Vol. ii. 475, Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ii. Testimonies to the Apis. 
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between one and another of them. The attitude of all is the 
same, and in each it is that of worshippers ; and the object of 
the worship of all alike is evidently the young Apis. It is 
manifest therefore that any one of these eight would be com- 
petent to represent the same order or class of persons in 
general ; those who stood to the Apis in the particular rela- 
tion of his worshippers: and these it is evident must be first 
and properly his priests. Every Apis, and in every cycle, 
had his proper class of worshippers, all belonging to this 
order in general; the priests of his proper cycleX*. | 
Now it 18 a very remarkable coincidence that, if the date of 
this representation is actually that which we have assigned it, 
it begins in the first year of the viuth Apis cycle. There 
had been seven cycles before that to which this representation 
belongs, but no more: and this, im which it opens itself, was 
the eighth. We are entirely of opinion that this coincidence, 
and this alone, is the true explanation of the great circle, 
and of the eight figures enclosed in it, which meets us at this 
particular period of the representation. The circle itself is 
the type of the Apis cycle, which in its own nature might be 
considered invariable and always the same ; but it was liable 
to change its living representative in the person of the Apis, 
and its proper order and succesvion of ministers, in relation 
to one cycle after another. It is implied by the eight figures 
within this circle, that this type of the cycle had been eight 
times changed; and this service had been eight times re- 
quired in relation to eight different cycles : and this would be 
strictly true, at the ingress of the vinth cycle from the 
epoch, zra cyc. 3209; with this difference only that the 
type of the vinth cycle was still living, in the person of 
the young Apis just entering on his proper cycle; and the 
8ervice of his ministering priests and attendants, in reference 


* It is far from improbable that, as there was a fresh Apis for every 
cycle, 80 there was a fresh order of serving or ministering priests for 
every fresh cycle too. Such was the rule with the Levites among the 
Jews. They began to serve at 25 and ceased to serve at 50: (Numb. viii. 
24, 25 ;) that is, their term of office properly 80 called lasted 25 years, or 
one Apis cycle. The 8ame rule might exist among the priests in Egypt, 
those at least whose duty it was to attend on the Apis, and to perform 
every menial office in his behalf. If this rule actually existed there, it 
would explain the representation in this oval at once. 
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to this vinth cycle, was only just beginning too. But it was 
a 8ervice the 8ame in all respects which had been rendered by 
the 8ame description of attendants and ministers, in relation 
to past cycles: and therefore the proper representatives of 
the service of this cycle, though only just beginning, were not 
to be distinguished from those who had stood in the 8ame 
relation to the cycles already past. 
No. 7—14. 

With regard to the procession, which comes next in the 
order of the representation ; it 18 very observable that the 
number of figures, preceding the young Apis, 1. e. of those 
who may be properly said to be conducting 1t somewhere or 
other, is hmited to five. These five compose the conductors 
or TpoTopTot of the Apis properly 80 called ; distinct from the 
Cynocephalus, seated in the boat in the front, and from 
Thoth, with the beak of the Ibis, next to the Apis itself 
behind. We have learnt from Clemens Alexandrinus® that 
on all solemn occasions the number of parties, composing the 
public processions of the Egyptians, were at least five ; the 
names and style of each of whom he specified distinetly, as 
the ods, the @poorxdnos, the lepoypappareds, the oronorhs, and 
the Tpopryrnys, besides certain others, whom he appears to have 
classed together under the general name of Taoroqþ6pot ; i. e. 
of those whose duty it was to carry the 8acred bread. These 
five figures conducting the Apis in all probability, and mu- 
tatis mutandis merely, were intended to answer to these five 
principal members of all such solemn processions ; only that 
they are not to be 8upposed to be composed of priests, what- 
g0ever their rank or s8anctity, or particular office and duty; 
but of certain of the inferior divinities of the Egyptians 
themselves, who are discharging the 8ame kind of duty and 
gervice on this occagion in honour of Oziris, (the greatest 
of the gods of the Egyptians, and their own principal or 
guperior too,) in the person of the Apis. Thoth Lunus 
follows behind, in his proper capacity of the scribe, it is 
true ; but of the gods and not of men ; and distinct from 
the five composing the procession also. 

The number of s8tars which carry on the continuous 
reckoning from No. 7 inclusive to 14 inclusive, we apprehend 
e Supra, note, p. 188. 
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to be 20, extending from Athyr 30 to Chceac 20, June 7 to 
June 27, and from the luna 21 of the first month to the 
luna 11 of the second month. It is manifest that the mysti- 
cal procession is supposed to be going on all this time ; but 
only in the mystical sense. Tt takes up the last half of the 
period devoted to the privacy of the Apis : and as it must end 
m his public recognition at last, which was the first step 
towards his solemn installation at Memphis, this seems to be 
the true reason why the procession is represented as headed 
by the Cynocephalus, seated in the boat in front ; as if he 
were going to conduct it at once down to Memphis. The 
first 40 days were a very important division of the whole of 
the period between the birth and the installation of the 
Apis. At the end of these the Apis was made public in some 
manner or other, in which he had not been so until then : 
and that was 80 naturally the prelude to his still more public 
and golemn recognition at the high festival of the natales, 
that we cannot be 8urprised if the end of these forty days is 
represented apparently by 80me of our testimonies, (for 
instance, that of Diodorus f,) as the beginning of the cere- 
mony of his installation itself. 

We give two s8tars only to No. 7, 9, 10, respectively : and 
one to No. 8. There are three more in No. 8, but they appear 
to us to be excepted. The stars in No. 11 are imperfect ; 
but the outlines of three may be distinguighed. Three stars, 
No. 10-12, im the upper margin, are also omitted. No.-18, 
there is a large 8tar, much more conspicuous than any which 
has yet appeared. These three 8stars being read upwards, 
the Julian date of this last is June 24, that is, the 8zummer 
80lstice in the sphere of Mazzaroth : which accounts for the 
distinction and prominence assigned to it. No. 14 brings us 
to the 40th day from the birth, Choeac 20, June 27, the lunar 
11th of the second month. The 40 days of Diodorus con- 
8equently end here: and here too we find the first bust of 
the Apis; one of the marks of the integral divisions of the 
representation, s8upplied by itself. 


No. 15. 


One star, by the head of this figure, (on the left,) 1s 
omitted. 


f Vol. ii. 474, Diss. xiii. ch. 1. sect. 1. 
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No. 16. 16. 

A 8mall 8tar, between the two next figures, is omitted also. 
Three stars are here taken into account ; the third of which 
(read upwards) stands under the two legs, represented as 
walking : and in 8ize and prominence this star is altogether 
like to that which we noticed in No. 13, attached to June 24, 
the date of the 8zummer 8olstice in the 8phere of Mazzaroth. 
The Juhan date of this star is July 2, corresponding to 
Chcoeac 25. Now it is capable of proof that July 2 was the 
actual date of the 8summer solstice, B. C. 798+, and that 
being the case, it is a 8triking confirmation of all the pre- 
ceding details. 

We find this 8tar attached in the representation itself to 
the hieroglyphical 8ymbol of two legs, which appear to be in 
the act of walking: and two legs in the act of walking, as 
every one must allow, would be the most natural symbol 
imaginable for the act of locomotion, or, as the Greeks would 
have expressed it, of the þopa Tobev moi. But locomotion 
may be either forwards or backwards ; and these acts of 
locomotion would be 80 contrary to each other, that the 
8ame representation could not possibly 8erve for each. 

The ancient Egyptians were too close and exact observers 
of nature not to have taken notice that in all the acts and 
functions of the members of the human body which are dou- 
ble of their kind, a right and a left; those of the right take 
precedence of those of the left : the right arm of the left arm, 
the right leg of the left leg. This being the case; to express 
motion forwards or in the natural direction, they put the 
right leg before the left : to express motion backwards, they 
reversed this arrangement, and put the right leg behind the 
left; or what came to the 8ame thing the left leg before the 
rights. 

* Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, B. C. 798, March 31, oy 41 24 


— Iz 44 
At Heliopolis, ko Fe _ __ March 31, 15 25 18.4 
One quarter .. = . i. + 91, 7 27 126 
Equation of the centre .. = _ June 3o, 22 52 31-0 
+ 1, 1 3 17.8 
True summer s0lstice b bo ”= July 1, 23 55 48-8 


& Cf. the chevalier Bunsen, B. 1. and63. Horapollo, ii. 3: Avo xddes ovvn- 
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Now the symbol which actually occurs in the representa- 
tion, in this instance, is that of the left leg before the right ; 
from which we must infer that motion backwards, not for- 
wards, was the idea intended by it. And this consideration, 


- combined with the other two coincidences which have just 


been pointed out, that the Julian date of this s8ymbol is 
July 2, and July 2 was the actual date of the 8ummer 
golstice B. C. 798, can leave no doubt that the physical 
phenomenon of the turning back of the 8un was intended to 
be noted and pointed out in the representation, just at this 
moment. 'These two legs are as 8ignificant for that purpose 
here, as the algebraical 8ymbol of the solstice itself, >, (the 
principle of which, as we have explained", was just the same,) 
would have been. 
No. 17. 


Next to this figure, and almost in a line with its left 


+ Shoulder, is a bird resembling the Ibis, and under it a small 


8tar, which we omit. 
No. 18. 


A s$tar, in a line with the head of this figure is omitted. 


No. 19. 
A star similarly sﬆtuated by the head of each of the two 
next figures is als0 omitted. And this brings us to the end 
of the first 59 days, or first $(ynvov, Tybi 8 July 15 both 


inclusive. 
No. 20. 


A 8tar, near the head of the next figure, is omitted here 
toc: but three are taken into account at the bottom, which 


- bring us to July 18, Tybi ll. 


No. 21. 
Four stars are taken into account here ; three under the 


& Tais Xeuepwais Tporais onualvouot. 
This must have been a different kind of 
symbol from that which we are con- 
8idering ; these two legs being in a 
line, or side by side, yet supposed to 
be in motion too. Now this was the 
kind of motion attributed to the gods ; 
motion forwards, without seeming to 
stir the legs: and the motion of the 
gods too must be supposed the most 
rapid of all. We should be of opinion 


therefore, that this peculiar symbol was 
gelected, in order to represent the 
rapidity of the sun's motion at the 
winter s8olstice : at which period of its 
course it has always been either at, or 
just past, the Perigee, and therefore 
moving with the greatest velocity. Cf. 
Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Prep. Evang. 
ili. 11. $ 47. 248, 249. 

h Vol, iii. 375, Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. 
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left hand of the next figure; the fourth close by the head. 
And this star is of greater 8ize and prominence than any 
which has yet come under our notice; 80 that we may 
reasonably presume even from its form and appearance that 
it must have been understood to be something remarkable of 
its kind. These four stars being read in the order pointed 
out, viz. upwards, this is the fourth; and its Julian date is 
found to be July 22: 1 e. the first and original date of the 
Sothiacal period, and its proper date in the first year of its 
proper cycle of leap-year ever after. B. C. 798 was a year of 
this description : and July 22 would be the stated date of 
the heliacal rising of Sirius this year. This, we think, is 
abundantly sufficient to account for the distinction as8igned 
to this 8tar, in comparison of any other which has yet passed 
in review before us. It was the 8tar of Sothis or Sirius : and 
its calendar date, B. C. 798, was the proper date of the most 
memorable phenomenon, in the apprehension of the Egyp- 
tians, which the heavens had annually to shew. 

It contributes not a little to confirm this date, that if we 
ascend, at this moment, out of the hmits of the exterior 
circle, into the interior compartment which contains the 
zodiac and the rest of the figures on the cieling ; the first 
object, which we perceive, yet most contiguous to, or at least 
in a line with this star, is the figure of an animal, resembling 
a cow, lying or reclining in a boat; and between its horns 
a large 8tar also. There can be little question, from the 
8hape of the horns, that this animal is meant for a cow ; and 
from its posture, recumbent in a boat, it is manifestly in- 
tended as divine. Now we have already had occasion to 
shew' that the cow was connected by the Egyptians with 
Sirius or Sothis, as the emblem of Athor or Neith, (both 
of them merely other conceptions of Isis,) and with Isis 
herself; in the specific character of the cow of Sothis, the 
cow which gave birth to the 8wn. This cow then in the 
interior circle, but connected by its position with this star in 
the exterior circle, is the great cow in question. It is Athor 
or Neith, or Iss, the mother of the 8un ; and the star between 


i Vol. ui. 34, Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. xi. 366—394. cf. 67 and 78. Bunsen, B. i. 
Cf. Egyptian Antiquities, Part i. page 12 sect. vi. A. 386 : sect. vi. B. 400-402. 
-20. Wilkinson, Second Series, 11. xiii. 
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the horns of this cow means the s8ame thing as the star below, 


attached to July 22. 
No. 22, 238. 


No stars are omitted in either of these numbers. 


No. 24. 

One star, in a line with the head of the next figure, is left 
out here ; because it appears to stand apart from the proper 
line of the reckoning. Four stars however are taken into 
account ; two under the left hand of the figure, and two over 
its head, read backwards. The Julian dates of the first two 
are August 5 and 6, and those of the s8econd two are Au- 
gust 7 and 8. 

Now if the representation in general is truly to be referred 
to B. C. 798; this particular date, August 8, could not fail 
to be 80mething remarkable in that year. It was the Julian 
date of the Babylonian calendar and Babylonian coxmogony, 
in the first year of the cycle of leap-year ; such as B. C. 798 
also was. It was the 8upposed date of the first production 
of things by the Babylonian Belus out of the element of 
water. It was the date of the coxgmogony adopted by the 
Egyptians also, and in this very year itself, as we have seen <; 
and of the genitura mundi, when the 8un and the moon and 
the five planets were 8upposed to be all posited in the xvth 
degrees of their proper 8igns or houses; as the 8un and the 
moon in particular actually were, the former in the xvth of 
Leo, the latter in the xvth of Cancer, on this very day, Au- 
gust 8, B. C. 798. 

Now here too, if we travel out of the limits prescribed to 
the proper chronological details of the representation, (those 
of the exterior circle,) the first object which meets us, and 
right over the two 8tars, corresponding to August 7 and 8, is the 
figure of a large bird, crowned with the Pschent, (the double 
crown, the emblem or insigne of Dominion, and properly of 
Upper and Lower Egypt—dominion at least on the widest 
scale,) and standing on 8omething which can be intended of 
nothing but a receptacle of water, a water-vessel, or phial, 
but of unusually large dimensions. Similarly shaped vessels 
may be perceived in other parts of the representation ; as in 


k Vol. iii. 439, Diss. xv. ch. vii. sect. v, $qq. Ch. ix. sect. x. p. 542. 
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the hands of the figure over No. 19 and under the Lion 
standing on the back of the Hydra; and in those of the 
figure which stands over the large oval, inclosing the eight 
figures, explained supra!. And from these vessels water is 
actually flowing in a copious s8tream ; 80 as to leave no doubt 
of their nature. We take it for granted then, that the vessel 
on which this bird is standing is a vessel of water too ; though 
of much larger dimensions : and of water not yet poured out; 
of a water-vessel till full. The bird itself is the sacred hawk, 
the 8ymbol of Ra or Phre, the zun. We $should explain the 
occurrence of such figures and 8uch 8ymbols as these here, in 
connection with these particular dates of August 7 and 8, if we 
might s8uppose that these dates themselves were already tradi- 
tionally connected in Egypt with the production of the uni- 
verse from water by the 8un, on this day too; as they could 
not fail to be, if the Babylonian doctrine relating to that point 
had already been adopted in Egypt, and in this very year. 


No. 25. 


The next figure is that of the Ureus, or Serpent Basilsk 
(Baoi\loxos or Regulus), of which Horapollo, at the very be- 
ginning of his work, gives the following account ® : Ai@va 
onPaivorres Av kat oe\mvnv ypdqouot, dia T0 alwvia eva oTO- 
xcia. ai@va d' ETEpws ypdyat Bovhopevor Gpw (wypaporoiw Exovra 
Thv oupayv uT9 TO AOeTOY TOA KpPUTTOMEDTv, Ov kaNovow AlyomTOL 
ovpaioy, 6 eorw EnMAniort Saoihioror GCvnep xpuoody TowDvres 
Ocois Teprrideaow aiwva dE XEyovow Alytmrior Ott ToDDe ToOD 
(wov d&nAovo0ai, eneidh Tpiav yevav Gpewr rabeorwrwy TA pev 
Xouna Ovyra vnapxe, Tovro dE povov GOdvarov © kat Tmpoopuoit 
oav ETEpw Tavri (ww dixa rat Tod Faxeiv avaipet. BOev Emed) 
$oxet Cwis rat Oavdrov ruptevew ta ToDTo avror Ent. THs KehaNTs 

' T@v Oe@v Emmideaow. 

In what is thus 8tated respecting this serpent, as an in- 
8igne of the gods, Horapollo is confirmed by the monuments 
of Egypt at present ». - In his explanation of the Greek name 
of this serpent, Baoi\(oxos or Regulus, as meaning the 8ame 
thing with the Egyptian ovpaios, it is agreed that he is cor- 
rect als0; the root of the Egyptian name of this serpent 


I p. 305. m j, 1, n Bungen, i. 368. 
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being either the Coptic Ouro, which denotes king *®, or the 


more ancient * Ara, which appears in the chevalier Bunsen's 


vocabularyP. 
Now if this was the case, and the serpent Basilisk was not 


only the type of divinity, but also the type of eternity, and in 


particular of a power and influence, which was just as effective 
for life as for death, for production as for destruction ; we 
cannot imagine a 8ymbol more likely a priori to have been 
fixed upon as the proper 8ymbol of alternate life and death, 
alternate generation and regeneration, like that of successive 
incarnations and metempsychoses of Osiris in the person of 
one Apis after another. The ancients, beginning with He- 
rodotus, as we have 8een 9, agree in reporting that the par- 
ticular mode by which the Apis, the future type of every 
fresh cycle, was generated or conceived in the body of the 
cow destined to give it birth, was by an unseen and myste- 
rious influence of this kind ; which they compare to a flash of 
lightning : and in this manner too, according to the Greek 
version of the fable, Epaphus the Greek representation of the 
Apis, as the offspring of Io in the form of a cow, is supposed 
to have been generated ; viz. & enapns Aus, and nothing 
more ; and from that mode of his generation itself to have 
derived his name. This Grecian version of the fable of the 
Apis is older than Herodotus; but we do not know that it 
1s older than Aschylus, the first of the Greeks in whom it 
appears: nor consequently older than the Apis cycle itself 
among the Egyptians, or even as old as it. 

Such then being the actual manner, according to the fable 
from the first, in which the Apis was supposed to be gene- 
rated ; by a secret influence of some kind, endued with the 
power of life and death, of production as well as destruction, 
yet both in the 8ame way: what was more probable than that, 
as the proper hieroglyphic or 8ymbol of this influence, the 
Egyptians would pitch on their Urzus, or serpent Basilisk, 
to which they ascribed this power in both its acts and ener- 
gies, and in 80 eminent a degree? the power of destroying 
the living representative of a given cycle, and the power of 


o Wilkinson, First Series, ii. v. 184: = Vol. ii. 474, Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. 5i; 
Second Series, i. xiii. 240. Testimonies to the Apis. 
P B. i. App. i. 457, No. 72. 
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reproducing it in the next? the power of terminating the 
cycle at stated times, and yet of continuing it too, as if it never 
could come to an end? If 80, and the Ureus was really the 
type of this power, the secret, ever-present, and ever-active 
influence, by means of which the 8uccession of the Apis cycle 
was both terminated and kept up; in such a representation 
as this which we are considering, where was this emblem 0 
likely to be found, as at the date of the conception of the 
Apis? 

It cannot be necessary to prove that, if there was a stated 
date for the birth of the Apis, there must have been a stated 
date for its conception ; and a 8tated interval of time, as the 
proper measure of the period of uterogestation between the 
two. We have already seen reason to conclude that this interval 
was purposely asxumed at 280 days": and consequently that 
the 8tated date of the birth at last being the new moon of 
Athyr, in the first year of the cycle, the stated date of the 
conception previously must have been the full moon of Tybi 
in the last year of the preceding cycle. Let us proceed then 
to consider how far these conclugions are confirmed, or not 
confirmed, by the 8ymbols which are discoverable at this par- 
ticular stage of the representation. 

The Urzus, of which we have been speaking, 8tands on a 
kind of altar or pedestal, by itself. There is one 8tar under- 
neath on the left, level with the top of this pedestal ; and 
there must once have been another in a line with the first, 
above, near the head of the Urzus, as the outline of it may 
still be perceived. And, to judge even from what appears 
of its shape at present, this must have been of extraordinary 
81ze, larger even than the star which represented Sinus ; 
and differing from that, in not having its radii regular and 
all of a 8ze, but one of them more pointed and more elon- 
gated than the rest. We are entirely of opinion that these 
peculiarities were intended to characterise the supposed date 
of the conception of the Apis ; the 8tar, in its proper chrono- 
logical order, in the course of the representation hitherto, de- 
noting the day of the event ; the pointed and elongated apex 
of one of its radi, the influence emanating from some un- 
Seen power, and producing its effect on this day in the gene- 
r Vol. ti. 504. 513. Diss. xii. ch. ii. ect. ix. 
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© ration of the Apis; and the Ureus, or serpent basilisk, the 


active agent in the production of the effect itselFf. 

The Julian dates of these two stars are August 9 and 10; + 
the Egyptian Mecheir 3 and 4: the lunar, the luna 25* and 
26*: but the proper date with which we are concerned, as that 
of the conception, is the 8econd, Mecheir 4, August 10, the 
lana 26*. We must observe however that the year, which 
we are considering, is the year of the birth, the first year of 
the cycle ; not the year of the conception, the last year of the 
preceding cycle. Now Mecheir 4 and August 10 might both 
be the 8ame, both in the last year of the preceding cycle and 
in the first year of the next; or at the utmost could differ 
only by a day : but the lunar date, agreeing to either in the 
first year of the cycle, could not possibly be the 8ame with 
that which corresponded to it in the preceding year : it must 
be ten or eleven days higher than the latter at least. Con- 
8quently, if Mecheir 4 and August 10 were both the Luna 
26, B. C. 798, zra cyc. 3209; B. C. 799 zra cyc. 3208 they 
must both have been the Luna 15® or 162. If therefore the 
date of the conception of the Apis, B. C. 799 zra cyc. 3208, 
was Mecheir 4 or August 10, it was also the lunar 15th 
or 16th. 

Now this is verified at once by the scheme of the Apis 
calendar, for the last lunar year of cycle vu, type 1, which 
we premiged 8upra”. This year is an imperfect one in every 
type of the cycle, consisting of nine months only, instead of 
twelve; and in the first type of the cycle, the stated date of 
its first month was Choeac 20; which zra cyc. 3208, B. C. 
799, corresponded to June 27. Consequently the date of the 
8&cond month was Tybi 20, July 27 ; and therefore the Tav- 
oe\nvoy or lunar xvth of that month was Mecheir 4, Au- 
gust 10. 

This date then being as8umed as the date of the concep- 
tion of the Apis, in the last year of cycle vii. zra cyc. 3208 
B. C. 799; let us reckon on from it 280 days, the 8upposed 
mterval of the uterogestation ; and it should bring us to the 
date of the birth, Athyr 10, cycle vii—ara cyc. 3209 B. C. 
798. Mecheir 4 is the 154th day from the beginning of the 
equable year. 


r Page 301. 
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Hence, Mecheir 4 = 154 
280 


434 
Cast off .. .. 365 


69 


And the 69th day from the beginning of the equable year 
in like manner is Athyr 9. It is evident then, on this prin- 
ciple, that if we take in the day of the conception, Mecheir 
4, and reckon 280 days inclusive of that; we come to the 
day before the birth, Athyr 9 exclugive: and if we leave out 
the day of the conception, and reckon 280 days from the 
first day after the conception, Mecheir 5 inclugive, we come 
to the day of the birth Athyr 10 exclugive. And it appears 
to us that this is the principle on which we ought to reckon ; 
that of 280 days' interval from Mecheir 4 exclusive, to Athyr 
10 exclusive also; leaving out both the day of the first com- 
munication of the influence, followed by the conception and 
the consequent beginning of the proper interval of the utero- 
gestation, and the day of the birth also, the proper date of 
the termination of that interval itself. 

It seems then that, agreeably to the conjecture with which 
we set out, we find in this 8ymbol of the Urzus, and in the 
date assigned to it in the order of the representation, the 
solar date of the conception of the Apis, in the first year of 
the cycle; by means of which we are enabled to recover the 
lunar date of the same event, in the preceding year of the 
cycle; and this recovery shews that lunar date to have been 
the TavoeAnvoy or full moon of the proper month. Tt is evi- 
dent consequently that between the conception at this period 
of the old cycle, and the birth at the proper period of the 
next, in the lunar reckoning there must be nine months 
complete and half of one more; and we have already seen 
that the first 8symbol which we met with, and at the very 
commencement of the representation, and over the very 
day of the birth itself, was one which when rightly inter- 
preted pointed directly to that fact; the birth of the Apis 
at last, just at the middle of the tenth month from the con- 
ception. 
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No. 26. 


One star is omitted ; close to the head of the figure, next 
to this. 

No. 27. 

We reckon 16 stars here; one under the left hand of the 
figure, fifteen over the pig: and we omit one; that which 
stands over the first row of these fifteen at the top. 

Now this figure, the left hand of which here too 1s directed 
towards the tail of the pig, is much the s8ame in appearance 
as that which was exhibited, at the commencement of the 
representation, inside of the circle, holding a pig by the foot 
with its left hand : and in that instance the pig was the type 
of the middle of the month; a meaning ultimately derivable 
from the fact of its being properly the type of the middle of 
the moon ; that 1s of the full moon. 

That the pig among the Egyptians would probably be 
zelected as the standing type of the full moon s8eems to be 
only a natural consequence of the fact mentioned by Hero- 
dotus; that though the sgwine was ordinarily esteemed by 
them an unclean animal, (perhaps for the reason assigned by 
Proclus* ; perhaps because it was an unclean animal among 
the Jews,) yet it was offered in sacrifice, and its flesh was 
eaten once im the year, but once only; and that once at 
the full of the moon: SeAnun 3} rat Atovtoy (leis in fact 
and Ogiris) porvou, rob avrov xpoevov Th avry TavoeAmue 
rovs Os Odo avres TaTEOvTAL TAV KPEY ... TH OE GANG KpEA OUTE- 
ovrat ev Th Tavoe\mve Ew Th av Ta ipa Obowor ev ENAn BE 
nuepy ox Gv ETL yevoalarot, We have no doubt this exception 
was first made in its favour at the time of the rise of the 
fable of the Apis; and when the stated date of the con- 
ception of the Apis was first attached to the full of the moon 
of a certain month. For the full moon is the most appro- 
priate natural type of impregnation and fecundity ; and no 
animal might appear to 8ympathise more with the full moon 
m that respect, by its natural fecundity and by the circum- 


s Ad Hesiod. Opp. et dies, 767 : Thy t ji. 47. Cf. Alian, De Natura 
3 odv &vicpor Aiyirruol paow, Fri ul- Anim. x. 16. Sextus Empericus, iii. 
eo xaipe: xpurroutrns ind Tod hAlov 24. F 220. p. 183 : Oloy youy EZapdnid 
Tis oeAfyns. Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et xoipoy on &y Obowd Tis, , 7. A. 
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stance of its repeatedly bringing forth as many young pigs 
as there are days in the half-month, than the swine. 

Now the Julian dates of the first two stars on the left of 
this figure read upwards are August 14 and 15, the Egyptian 
Mecheir 8 and 9; the latter the date of the luna prima of 
Mecheir in the first year of the cycle, type 1: as appears from 
our calendar, B. C. 798 ra cyc. 3209. If 8o, the 14 stars 
which come next and stand over the back of the pig, must 
be the 14 days from the luna prima of Mecheir to the Tavoe- 
Amvoy or calendar full moon, the lunar 15th. In this cage, it is 
the 8tated date of the sacrifice of this same pig, which could 
not be offered on any day of the month but the Tavo<anvor 
or calendar full moon ; and is now going to be offered at the 
Tavoenvov or calendar full moon of Mecheir, in the first year 
of the cycle, type i. This explanation of the 8ymbol must 
carry its own proof along with it. We look upon it to be as 
striking a confirmation of the truth of the interpretation 
which we have hitherto put on the whole of this representa- 
tion, as any thing which has yet appeared. 


No. 28. 


We reckon on 8 stars next in order; 8even m front of the 
figure represented as kneeling, and one above it. This 
figure has four figures on its head, which appear to be meant 
of asps, and it has itself the appearance of an human figure 
with the head of a Cynocephalus. The asps would be tokens 
of divinity ®, or of dominion®. A bust of the Apis is next to it; 
the 8econd which has yet appeared. Possibly the occurrence 
of the bust here may be explained by the date of the last of 
the stars, which is Phamenoth 1, September 6, the first of 
the 8olar Phamenoth ; which was probably an high month, 
because in the lunar Phamenoth corresponding to it the 
natales apidis themselves were celebrated. We do not how- 
ever profess to understand these emblems here; and we are 
unwilling to hazard mere conjectures concerning them. 


No. 29. 
Next to the bust, we take in two stars, in the 8ame vertical 


u ZXlian, De Natura Anim. x. 31. w Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 239- 
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8 line, one below, the other above, Phamenoth 2 and 3, Sep- 


tember 7 and 8, luna 24 and 25. 


No. 30. 


There is next, on what appears to have been a pedestal, 
like that of the Urzus, (No. 25,) a group of four figures, 
which have the heads of Cynocephali, and are standing 8eem- 
igly on the tails of serpents: and there are four stars also, 
one, apparently, for each. We conjecture that these figures 
have a gpecial reference to the four last days of the lunar 
month, that of Mecheir, now coming to an end : and this was 
a month of 29 days only ; and these stars on this principle 
would be found actually attached to Phamenoth 4—7, Sep- 
tember 9—12, the luna 26 to 29 inclusive. The Cynoce- 
phalus was certainly connected with lunar time: but what 
there was to make these four lunar days remarkable, except 
as ughering in the numenia of Phamenoth, the date of the 
embasis into the moon, we do not profess to know. 


No. 31. 


The four months of the preparatory nurture and suckling 
of the young Apis end here, and the fifth now begins. At 
this moment a figure meets us, sitting on the opening bud of 
a lotus; and it has three stars, two below it, and the other 
above its head, which is 80 different from the rest, that it 
may 8afely be left out of the account. 


The date of the first star, reduced to the calendar, is the * 


luna prima of Phamenoth, the 8th of the solar Phamenoth, 
September 13 B. C. 798. In the lunar style of the calendar 
it was the vovunvia of Phamenoth : and consequently the 
date of the &:Saos of Osiris ito the proper moon of the 
month in which the first natales were destined to be kept. 
We have already explained* that, in the mystical 8ense of his 
ritual, this embasis on the numenia answered to his con- 
ception, preparatory to his birth at the dichotomy, and to his 
maturity at the full, of one and the 8ame moon, and within 
the compass of the same fourteen days. 
Now in what manner could Osiris be sensibly represented 
x Supra, vol. ii. 512. Diss. xiti. ch. ii. s8ect. ix. 
VOL. IV. Y 
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in relation to this &uBaos, preparatory to a conception and a 
birth like this, except as the infant Osiris? And how as the 
infant Osiris, and at the beginning of his proper cycle, except 
as appearing again after an interval of disappearance; or as 
coming to life again after a temporary death ? The figure 
before us in this instance is clearly a youthful figure; $0 
much 80 that it might be mistaken (as indeed it has beeny) 
for Ed-fou the god of the morning, Harpocrates the emblem 


_ of the winter solstice, or Horus the youthful sun : all which 


however are totally out of place and out of character here, 
and in this particular representation. But it is 8eated on 
the lotus, and on the expanded calyx of the lotus, (the lotus 
of the monuments is represented by sr Gardiner Wilkinsony 
as the nymphza lotus ;) and the lotus, from a natural pro- 
perty and characteristic of that flower, by virtue of which it 
closed of its own accord at nightfall, and opened again in the 
morning, and even sank under water 80 closed at night, and 
appeared again above water only in the morning, was well 
qualified to be a type of transition from one 8tate to another, 
particularly of one from darkness to light, or from death to 
life; the type of a reviviscence, a coming to life again, a 
regurrection, or the like : on which account, no doubt, it was 
that it was made the 8ymbol of daybreak*, and of the s0l 
novus, returning to his former 8strength and lustre, after the 
temporary torpor and dimness of winter. 

Theophrastus has thus described this property of the lotus 
in the river Euphrates*. *Ey 8 T6 Evqpdry Thy xwdvay ao? 
xal 7@& G&v0n dovew, rat vmroxaraBalvew Ths Gpas puexpt plowv 
pvkT@v, kat Tp Babe. moppw: ovdt yap rabtevra Thv xeipa Nafelv 
Elvac. pera dt ravra brav GpOpos jj mndw Enavievar rat mpds 
nuEpay ETL uanAov Gua (3) T6 1alw pavepdy vmep rod Braros ral 

* Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, xi: O83 roy JAov ex Awrov vopifouot 
Bpeos avioxew veoyiov, GAN' oUTws avaroAny nAtov ypapovors, Thy e& vypay 
mov yoopern dvayyw airrrouera—De Pythize Oraculis, xii : Et Atyv- 
nTOVS Ewparas dpxyy avarolys Tabiov veoyvoy ypdeporras ent NwrTp rabe(6- 
PEVOVY. 


y Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 38: He says of the flowers of the lotus gene- 
cf. 47. Wilkinson, Second series, i. rally; $9; Taira 3 bray ty 6 JAws 
xiti. 410. 411. Cf. Bunsen, Ideogra- (8%yra:) ovupube xa) ovyranhimre Thy 
phics, No. 376. B. i. App. ii. 522. xwSvav* &ua Jt Th GvaroAy biotyera: nal 
z Historia Plant. iv. cap. viii. $. 10. ontp Tod Odaros yiverac. 
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dvolyew 70 &vbos, dvorxOevros dt © ErduaBaivew, ovxvov Fe 70 
vrepaipoy Elva 70 Viwp®. 

We apprehend then that s8uch is the meaning of these 
symbols here, Osiris sitting on the expanded calyx of the 
lotus, at the 4.8aos upon the vovunria of Phamenoth: his 
mystical conception, in the person of a new type of his proper 
cycle, and his consequent reviviscence; preparatory to his 
birth on the first dichotomy of the 8xame month. The idea is 
both ingenious and beautiful, and recommends itself to the 
taste and approval of the reader by its own propriety ; and 
very probably it was first conceived and applied in this man- 
ner, in connection with the fable of the Apis. 


No. 832. 

The next figure, to judge from the hawk-nose which it 
exhibits, seems to be that of Horus, or the 8un. It has two 
stars, one below, the other above; both of them taken into 
account ; Phamenoth 10 and 11, Sept. 15 and 16. We do 
not profess to understand the meaning of this figure. The 
date however is remarkable as being the middle of the tropical 
Virgo; the 15th or 16th degree of that sign : and there might 
be 8ome ceremony in honour of Horus on one of those days. 


No. 33. 

We meet with a singular figure here; an human body, 
zeated, but without arms, and without an head : and instead 
of an head, two horns expanded from the trunk, at what 
8hould be the neck. Neither do we profess to understand 
this. It has three stars, the dates of which are Phamenoth 
12-14, Sept. 17-19, the luna 5-7. We conjecture it had 
80mething to do with the transformation of Isis or Athor, as 
the cow, preparatory to the appearance of Osxiris also shortly, 
m his correlative character of the bull. 


No. 34. 

The four headed bust of the Apis meets us next, and $0 
cloges the representation ; which having set out from the two 
heads facing to the east has thus come round to the two 
facing the west. It is imperfect indeed in the plate from 
which we have taken the above details : but in Denon's plate 
it has four heads, each of them prominent and distinct. It has 


z Cf. De Causis PL. ii. cap. xix. $ 1. 
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only one $tar; but this is remarkable ; since it answers to the 
8th of the lunar Phamenoth, the 15th of the solar, (Sept. 20) 
at the 6th hour of which the celebrity of the natales would 
begin. The celebration however is not represented in this 
tablet. The end which it proposed was answered, when the 
course of the ritual, beginning on the day after the birth, 
had been regularly conducted down to the day on which the 
natales must be 8upposed to have begun. 

It is observable that over this figure and the preceding 
there are two rows of birds like geese, three in each row ; and 
each row has a star behind it, as if intended to characterise 
each of the birds in the row alike. We do not pretend to 
understand the meaning of these s8ymbols here ; but having 
already learnt that a 8tar may denote an hour, and the 
s&ymbol of the goose any thing in its nascent or adolescent 
state; we should be much inclined to conjecture that these 
two rows of geese, (x in all,) and these two 8tars were meant 
of the first 81x hours of the day, at noon on which the natales 
themselves were wont to begin. And though this is a mere 
conjecture it is not without some foundation, if every hour 
may be regarded as the rudiment of a day; as a kind of 
imperfect or inchoate day. 


SECTION IX.—On the date of the circular zodiac. 


The reader has no doubt perceived that we have referred 
the whole of the above representation to one epoch, ra 
cyclica 3209 A. M. 3207 B. C. 798: and have found all its 
details agreeable to that hypothesis. This year, as we have 
Seen, 18 remarkable. It was a new epoch in the theory and 
administration of the Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians, 
and in their astronomy generally. It was the date of the 
introduction of the judicial astrology of the Chaldees into 
Egypt: and that might have s8omething to do even with the 
present representation, if traced back to its origin and to the 
circumstances out of which it arose. 

With respect however to the question of its date in general; 
having only had reason to conclude that the 8ymbols and 
notes which occurred upon it, in the shape of stars, were 
chronological, and intended for 80 many days ; and also that 
the whole of the representation on the exterior circle had an 
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express relation to the Apis ritual and to the Apis calendar ; 
then from the information which we had already acquired, 
relative to the details of this ritual, we should not have had 
much difficulty in discovering that the principal dates be- 
tween the birth of the Apis and the first natales were 
recognised mn this representation; the date of the birth 
itself, Athyr 10, the date of the close of the first 40 days 
after the birth, Choeac 20, and the date of the natales or 
installation, Phamenoth 15. And these facts having been 
ascertained, it would necessarily have followed from them 
that no part of this representation could have been adapted 
to the third type of the Apis cycle, of the epoch of Mesore 
30 Nab. 441—442, B. C. 306: nor to the 8econd type, of 
the epoch of Epagomene 5 Nab. 225—226, B. C. 523—922 : 
nor in fact to any state of the Apis calendar and Apis cycle, 
except that of the first type, of the epoch of Thoth 11 zra 
cyc. 3034 B. C. 973. The lunar numeniz in this represen- 
tation, falling out critically on Athyr 10, Chcoeac 10, Tyhi 9, 
Mecheir 9, and Phamenoth 8, could have left no doubt that 
the first of all must have fallen on Thoth 11 : and conse- 
quently that the representation could have been adapted only 
to the first year in 8ome cycle of type 1, between zra cyc. 
3034 B. C. 973, the date of that, and era cyc. 3484 Nab. 
225—226, B. C. 523—922, the date of the second type. 

In order however to advance further than this in the 
determination of the actual date of the representation, some 
third term would still have been necessary in the shape of a 
Julian date, the agreement of which with some one of the 
Egyptian dates, furnished by the representation itself, was 
capable of being ascertained. And though even one 8uch 
term would have s8ufficed for the purpose, the reader cannot 
fail to have observed that we have brought no less than 
three or four to light ; the Julian date of the summer 8s0l- 
S$tice of Mazzaroth, represented by Chceac 17 June 24; the 
Julian date of the true summer solstice, represented by 
Choeac 25 July 2: the Julian date of the Heliacal rising of 
Sirius in the first year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, 
July 22, represented in like manner by Tybi 15 ; and the Ju- 
lan date of the genitura mundi according to the principles of 
the Chaldee astrology, in the first year too of its proper cycle 
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of leap-year, August 8—similarly-reprezented by Mecheir 2. 
There is but one year in which these different dates could 
all have met both in the equable and in the Julian style of 
guch things: and that year ra cyclica 3209 A. M. 3207 
B. C. 798. Among these coincidences, the most striking 
and critical no doubt are the two last ; and mn particular the 
first of those two. For July 22, as we have proved at large 
in the preceding part of our work, was the true date of the 
Sothiacal period, and of the heliacal rising of Sirius to which 
it was at first attached ; but only in the first year of its pro- 
per cycle of leap-year : that is, only in such a year as B. C. 
798. B. C. 799, one year before this, it must have been 
July 21 : and B. C. 797, one year after this, it must also have 
been July 21. 

The true date and true age of the representation then 
being pointed out and authenticated by such coincidences as 
these, totally independent of the symbolical representation 
contained in the oval which exhibited eight figures in the 
act of adoring the infant Apis ; they must be congsidered to 
confirm the construction which we put on that representa- 
tion : viz. that by that one circular oval, and by the eight 
figures included in it, all similarly engaged in the perform- 
ance of the 8ame act of service to the 8ame object of worshup, 
the new type of a new cycle ; eight Apis cycles, or cycles of 
the 8ame kind, each of which in its proper order of time 
had its type of the 8xame kind and its 8ervice, and mimistry of 
the same kind, were purposely intended : which being ad- 
mitted, it follows that the cycle then current, the cycle just 
begun, the cycle, to which the whole of the representation, 
until then exhibited or about to be afterwards exhibited, was 
to be understood to belong, must have been the eighth from 
the epoch, Thoth 11 zra cyc. 3034, May 1 B. C. 973: the 
cycle which began to be current Thoth 11 zra cyclica 3209, 
March 20 B. C. 798. And thus the question of the true date 
and true age of this representation would be at once decided, 
and by its own testimony. 

There is another sgnificant intimation of its date, fur- 
nished by the interior circle ; which we think it proper to 
mention, though we do not think it necessary to insist for- 
mally upon it. 


b Diss. xiv. ch. ii. $ect. vi. and vii. 
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The representation, as we have seen, stopped 8hort with 
the first day of the natales Apidis, Phamenoth 15 Sept. 20 : 
but if it had included the whole of that ceremony, it must 
have extended to Phamenoth 22, September 27 ; from the 
8th of the lunar Phamenoth to the 15th : and between these 
extreme dates, the middle one may be as8umed as Phame- 
noth 18, September 23, the luna 11. 

Now September 23, as we have s8een, was the stated date 
of the autumnal equinox in the 8phere of Mazzaroth*®. Let 
the reader then turn his attention to the sign of the Balance, 
as it 1s represented within the interior circle in its place in 
the order of the zodiac. Just in the middle of the scales on 
the top he will perceive the outline of a circle ; which is not 
80 round as a circle ought to be, nor in that respect like 
other circles which appear mn the representation : but it is 
auch as would 8uwit the appearance of the moon about half 
way between the first quarter and the full, in that state of 
the phasis to which the Greeks gave the name of auqpixvpros, 
and which we call gibbous; when one of the edges of the 
lunar disk is round and entire, but the opposite one 1s par- 
tially indented, and flattened. In the midst of this circle here 
too a youthful figure may be discovered sitting; and, m 
baron Denon's delineation of the cieling, seated here also on 
the opening calyx of the lotus: though that image does not 
appear in Champollion's representation. On this principle, it 
would be altogether analogous to the figure which we have 
described in No. 81—connected with the date of the uSav:s, 
on the first day of the lunar Phamenoth. And it would be 
difficult to 8ay why this 8ame figure should have been trans- 
ferred from the date of the 4Saos, and from the luna prima 
of that month, to the middle of the Scales, to what must be 
congidered the very first degree of the 8ign of Libra, yet have 
been inclosed in a circle, corresponding to the appearance of 
the moon ten or eleven days old; if it was not intended thereby 
to be intimated that the ingress of the s8un into Libra, in 
80me 8ense or other, coincided in this instance with the 
natales Apidis, with the period during which Osris must be 
regarded as born indeed but not yet arrived at maturity : 
with the luna undecima in 8hort of the 8same month of 


Cc See Diss. xv. ch. iv. ect. viii. vol. iii. 305. 
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which the &Saos coincided with the luna prima. And 
though this was not possible of the ingress of the s8un into 
the Libra of the tropical sphere B. C. 798; yet as we have 
shewn it would actually be the case that year with its in- 
gress into the Libra of Mazzaroth, September 23. 

Moreover, on this circle itself, 80 situated in the centre of 
the beam of the Scales, the figure of an animal, resembling a 
fox, may be perceived ; which is consequently that of the 
jackal of the monuments, the type of the Egyptian Anoub. 
The presence of this animal on the 8phere is an infallible 
argument of a cardinal point ; and properly of one of the 
equinoxes: from which circumstance it derived its lierogly- 
phical name of the © Hophioue,” or © seated in the paths of 
the 8unl.” The tail of this jackal is turned to the Scorpion ; 
and therefore it is looking contrary to the order of the signs, 
in antecedentia not in consequentia : but such is the apparent 
motion of the sun too in opposition to that of the earth, con- 
trary to the order of the signs ; and this jackal must always 
precede the sun. 

Moreover on the left of this figure in the circle, which 
stands over the beam of the Scales, there is a mimaature 
figure of an ox, which may obmously have been intended of 
the young Apis, now grown up to a bull; but etill a young 
one. In Denon's representation of this part of the group, a 
figure with the head of a ram (and therefore resembling the 
Egyptian Noub or Kneph*®) is s8upporting this miniature 
Apis on a kind of Taoros, 8uch as the Egyptians used to 
carry the wnages of their gods in procession; and from 
which a certain class of ministering priests were called Ta- 
oToþ6por. In Champollion's delineation we have the 8ame 
objects, but the miniature Apis stands alone, and unsup- 
ported. Stall it is to be 8een even there, close by the end of 
the Scales, on the right of the spectator ; and we cannot but 
look on that position as significant : particularly if referred 
to B. C. 798, and to the actual state of the case that year, 
when the natales Apidis, the ceremony at which the Apis 
would first be recognised in this capacity, began and ended 
80 near to the entrance of the 8un into Libra. 


d See supra, p. 228. Diss. xvii. ch. iii. sect. ii. 
e Ibid. p 239. Diss. xvii. ch. iii. sect. iv. 
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Sxcrion X.—Synopsts of the dates discovered from the above 
representation, im connection with the Apis cycle. 


We do not hewitate therefore, on the strength of 80 many 
coincidences, to conclude that the date of this representation, 
(the date to which it is adapted throughout,) must have 
been the eighth Apis cycle, zra cyclica 3209 ; when the first 
of Thoth fell on March 9 at 18 hours, by the primitive rule, 
on March 10 at midnight, by the Julian, B. C. 798; and 
therefore the 11th of Thoth, the proper Apis date in the first 
year of the cycle, type 1, fell on March 20 at midnight : and 
that the final end of the representation, (of that part of it at 
least which is contained in the outer margin distinct from 
the zodiac,) was to exhibit 80 much of the ritual and 80 
much of the chronology of the Apis calendar, as was com- 
prehended between the birth of the Apis and the first natales, 
in the first year of the cycle; in the first 125 days of the 
cycle, four lunar months and eight days in all. And as it 
confirms a variety of dates which we had already discovered, 
and brings others to light with which we were not before ac- 
quainted, we think it proper to collect them all together, 
and to 8ubjoin them here ; before we pass to any remarks on 
the remainder of the representation. 


i. Date of the conception of the Apis, the full moon of Tybi, 
the 8econd lunar month in the last nine months of the 
cycle; in type 1 the 8olar Mecheir 4 perpetually. 


n. Date of the birth, the lana prima of the third month in 
the first year of the cycle; the 10th of the 8olar Athyr, 
type 1. 

m. Period of uterogestation, in the case of the Apis; from 


the conception to the birth, exclusive of both extremes, 
280 days. 


iv. Date of the recognition and notification of the birth of 
the Apis, the day after the birth, the luna secunda of 
the third moon, Athyr 11, type 1. 


v. Stated date of the end of the 40 days' privacy after the 
birth, the luna 11* of the fourth moon, Chceac 20, type 1. 
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vi. Stated date of the "EuBaozs els Thy oe\mpmy: the luna prima 
of the 8eventh moon ; the 8th of the solar Phamenoth, 
type 1. 
vii. Stated date of the natales; the luna octava of the se- 
venth month ; the solar Phamenoth 15 at noon, type 1. 
vin. Date of the Ia, Athyr 17. 
ix. Date of the production of the cow of Mycerinus, Athyr18, 
the 8econd day of the Isia. 
x. Date of the <ipeo:s, Athyr 20. 
xi. Stated date of the 8ummer s80lstice, or first of Karkinon, 
in the g8phere of Mazzaroth, June 24. 
x11. Date of the true 8zummer solstice, B. C. 798, July 2. 
xm. Stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius in the first 
year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, July 22. 
xiv. Date of the genitura mundi, or Babylonian cosmogony, 
August 8. 


xv. Date of the sacrifice of the pig at the full moon, in the 
first year of the vinth Apis cycle; the full moon of the 
8Ixth lunar month, the lunar Mecheir. 


xvi. Date of the autumnal equinox, or 1st of Zygon, in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, September 23. 


SecTION XI.—On the interior circle of the 8culpture, or zodiac 
properly 80 called. 

We must now proceed to offer s0me remarks on the in- 
terior, in contradistinction to the exterior, division of the 
repregentation in general; that which contains the zodiac 
properly 80 called, and the zodiacal figures. 

1. In the centre of this division appears a Typhonian figure, 
having the head and legs and belly of an hippopotamus, but 
the right human arm and hand; which as here exhibited is 
resting on the handle of a 8word, the blade of which is pointed 
downwards. The usual explanation of this figure makes it 
a representation of Thuoeris or Te-oer, a female conception, 
which the Egyptian version of the fable of Osiris and Ty- 
phon * set forth as the wife or concubine of Typhon ; who 
f Plutarch, De Izide et Osiride, xix. 
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nevertheless in his contest with Horus forsook him, and went 
over to the latter. Concerning the probable true meaning 
of this particular figure, and why it was here introduced, 80 
near to the centre of the representation, we have 8aid 8ome- 
thing in the note *; to which we refer the reader. 


* In the chevalier Bunsen's list of Ideographic Symbols, p. 502, No. 82, 
there is a figure of this kind, described as an hippopotamic goddess, with 
the head of a lioness: and p. 516, No. 278, there is an hippopotamus, 
with a crocodile's tail, standing, and holding what is called a cravat ; de- 
8ignated by the name of Ta-hur or 'Thoueris. 

Concerning this 'Te-oer or Thuoeris, Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 41, 
Mr. Birch writes thus : © Her titles are © Resident in the centre of the pure 
waters belonging to the abime of the heavens, regent of the gods'.. . .Her 
most conspicuous situation 1s in the abime of the heaven; resting her hand 
on a 8word, and with a crocodile looking up to her.” Her hieroglyphical 
name is 8aid to read as © Isis, the establighed mother of the panegyry of 
the heaven;” and in this 8ense, according to Mr. Birch, © she is found on 
the astronomical cielings of the Memnonium at Thebes, and in the Ro- 
man temples of Denderah and Esneh, close to the cow in which the birth 
of the 8un took place.” 

If Mr. Birch, by this last allusion, means the place of this figure on the 
zodiac which we are considering, it is not correct to say it is close to the 
figure of the cow, lying in the boat, and with the star between its horns ; 
which must be what Mr. B. intends by the cow which brought forth the 
gun. That cow is a great way off from this hippopotamic figure. Its 
proper position is close to the leg, which we have supposed to denote the 
xevTpoy xwhoeos Of this representation ; and that may be the abime of the 
heaven, alluded to by Mr. Birch, in the sense of the zenith or meridian. 
But it stands &till nearer to the 8ign of the autumnal equinox, and to the 
jackal mounting the 8tage there; and all three are 80 situated, relatively 
to the vernal equinox, that a line, drawn from the middle point of the 
beam of the balance through the middle of this hippopotamic figure, would 
pass by the head of this fox or jackal to the head of the ram at the vernal 
equinox. 

It is not without a meaning, in all probability, that these figures, though 
extra-zodiacal themseelves, were thus disposed relatively to the two principal 
points, the autumnal and the vernal equinox. In our opinion, the hippo- 
potamic figure in question had a s8pecial relation to the first half of the pe- 
riod at least, from the autumnal to the vernal equinox ; during which the 
waters of the Nile were eubsiding, the seed was in the act of being com- 
mitted to the ground, and vegetation was actively going on every where. 
It was the habit of the hippopotamus to live in the waters of the Nile, 
egpecially when the river was low: and this may be the ultimate founda- 
tion of the title of this goddess, as © Resident in the centre of the pure 
waters.” But the hippopotamus was a destructive creature also ; especially 
to the vegetable crops, both the adolescent and the mature: for which 
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1. Close to this Typhonian figure, (on the right as con- 
templated by a spectator facing it,) is another jackal or dog 
of Anubis, the doorkeeper of the path of the 8un, and here 
evidently represented in that capacity ; since he is mounting 
a kind of stage, the direction of which is upwards. Next to 


reason, it was sacred to Typhon; (Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1.;) and 
there is a destructive or 'Typhonian character about this figure too, as ap- 
pears from the sword which it holds in its hand: though the point of this 
being directed downwards, it is probably implied thereby that its effect 
was produced underground. 

It is manifest however that she is represented as pregnant also; that 
the unusually large and prominent form of the belly can be intended only 
of that of an animal great with young. If s0, there must be also a cha- 
racter about it the opposite of destruction, and more allied to conservative: 
a character of productiveness or reproduction : in which capacity she must 
be regarded as pregnant with the 8eeds of life, the embryos of future ex- 
istence. It could be only as contemplated in that point of view that sbe 
could ever have been identified with Isis, the great mother of all existence, 
the magna parens herself. In this point of view, Egyptian fable repre- 
8ented her as Ta-pur, 'Te-oer or 'Thuoeris, once the concubine of Typhon, 
but who deserted him for Horus, the 8on of Osiris and Isis; and we must 
Suppose betrayed to Horus the s8ecret of the concealment of the body of 
Oziris also. Now the concealment of Osiris being nothing after all but 
the burial of the seed in the ground ; his discovery could be nothing but 
the appearance of the plant above ground at last : and as both these pro- 
cesses were alike going on in Egypt during the whole of the autumnal 
8eason ; to attribute the discovery of Osiris at last to this Thuoeris was to 
make her in s0me manner or other the instrument or cause of this pro- 
duction of the plant from the seed: in other words, of the principle of 
vegetable life as well as of vegetable death, and of both on a great scale, one 
commensurate with the other. We shall meet with this hippopotamic figure 
again, in the zodiac of the portico, in connection with the 8ign of the Scor- 
pion ; that is, just at the beginning of that season of the natural year 
which was specially appropriated both to the principle of vegetable de- 
struction, as affecting the 8eed, and to that of vegetable reproduction, as 
affecting the plant ; consequently to Typhon and to this Thuoeris his 
partner : who nevertheless abandons him at last for the son of Osiris ; bat 
only just at the time when the contest between vegetable life and vegetable 
death is about to be terminated by the final and complete ascendancy of 
the former, which must sometime or other take place in the course of 
every year. 'The proper relation of this figure then on the circular zodiac 
would 8cem to be to the sign of Scorpio more than to any thing else. 
And that sign 1s not far off from it ; and this figure might be intended to 
Stand for its decan : especially as it turns out that, unless 80 represented 
by this figure, the 8ign of Scorpio on the circular zodiac has no decan at 
all; though every other sign has one or more. 
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this, on the right also, is the forethigh and foreleg of an 
animal with a cloven hoof, (in baron Denon's delineation it is 
the hind thigh and leg,) which may be intended, and proba- 
bly is, of the foreleg of a ram; and therefore may make a 
part in this instance of the zodion of the Ram. And just 
behind the knee of this figure, there is the head and neck of 
the jackal of Anubis again. The intention of this combina- 
tion of figures in the centre of the cieling, especially of this 
leg and this jackal, in all probability was to designate the 
xevTpPov Kwnhoews, the primum mobile, the punctum s8aliens of 
the whole of the representation in the midst of which it 
appears ; that is, the first point of Aries, denoted by the ad- 
vancing foot, the first Spa or spring of the Ram, piloted 
and guided on his way by the jackal of the sphere, the opener 
of the gate of the year, the porter of the door of the sun. 

m. Accordingly parallel] to the thigh of this leg, and 
looking the 8ame way as the jackal behind, there are two 
figures, either two jackals also or a jackal and a cynocepha- 


+ Jus, with their backs one to another; and consequently one 


facing one way and the other the opposite way : and over 
the cynocephalus there is an hawk, crowned with the 
pschent; and under the foot of the cynocephalus 18 the 
8ymbolical eye of the 8xwnsg: and underneath the whole of 
this group of figures we have the zodiacal ram, couching in- 
deed, but with one foot stretched out, as if in the act of get- 
ting up, in order to begin to move forwards; and with its 
head 80 turned as to be looking behind it, and away from the 
bull which is next to it on the right. 

This peculiar combination of the hawk, and two jackals or 
two cynocephali, was familiar to Clemens Alexandrinus. He 
has given the following account of it Þ: "Hdq $3 «av Tais «a- 
Xovpevars Tap avrois xwuaclas (exodes of the gods, or pro- 
cesi0ns in public,) r@&» 0@v xpvon aydapara vo uev rwvas 
Eva Ie Lepakxa rat TB plav Tepupepovot, kat rakodor Ta TErTapa 
T@y aya\udTror Ewa TE Tapa ypdppara. 

Eliot yoody ol pty xives ovpBoov T@v Bveiv npuioparpior, olov 
TEPLTONOUPTWY Kal PvAATTOUTWr 6 Fe Lepaf Tod mAtov, mupwehs 
yap «al dvaipeTixds* aurixa Tas Noyes vooous Ap avrarivea- 


© Egyptian Antiquities, i. 41. cf. 31: 43, 44 Þ Strom. v. vii. $ 44. p. 32-1. 6. 
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ow" 5 I Ts oehhvns, Ta ty oxtept To peaave T6 OE purewd 
Top AcevKo T@v mTWAGY elxafovruv. 

Elolv #' ot rods ptv Tpomuouvs mpos T@av ruvvaev pmveoOa Bov- 
XovTat, of Zh diaquvadooover: rat mvAwpodo: Thy Ent vorov ral &p- 
xTov Tdpodov Tod thlov.e Tov & lonpepwev whnhov Gvra al 
Zcaxexavuevov * 6 iepaf dynot, xabdmep 1 Pts Tov Nofov apiOpuod 
yap Emwolas rat perpov pdAora T@v (war 1 Bis Gpxmv Tapeoxt- 
obat Trois Alyvnrios doxet, @s T@v KUxrhwv 6 Nofos F. 

We have all these figures in the present instance, except 
that of the Ibis; and the omission of that 1s significant, if 
its presence would have implied s8ome reference to the moon. 
We have no doubt that the hawk exhibited here is the type 
of the 8un ; but of the 8un, in this instance, at the equinox ; 
of the 8un about to commence its annual journey among 
the signs from the equinox of epring: and that the two 
Jjackals, or two cynocephali, combined with it, are the types 
of the two hemispheres, the north and the 8outh, which com- 
prehend the heavens between them. Consequently one of 
these cynocephali or jackals is looking one way, contrary to 
the order of the 8igns; and therefore it is that of the 8outhern 
hemisphere, which the 8wn is just on the point of leaving : 
and the other is looking the opposite way, according to the 
order of the 81gns; and therefore it is that of the northern 
hemisphere, which the sun 1s preparing to enter. 

The meaning then of these s8ymbols, thus grouped to- 
gether about the first of the signs of the zodiac, appears 
to be this: That the mystical circle of the heavens, which 
otherwise would have neither beginning nor end, in reality 
8ets out from this point, and in reality returns to this point 
perpetually : that this 1s the point of the junction of the two 
great divisions of the sphere, the upper or northern and the 
lower or 80uthern : that this is the door or gate, through 
which the s8ymbolical eye makes its annual exit, and to 


* What Clemens here observes of the equinoctial circle, as the hot one 
xar e£oxny, 18 calculated to illustrate the distinction to which we referred, 
Supra, P. 229, of the greater and the lesser heat; the former beginning 
at the vernal equinox, the latter at the autumnal. 

f This implies that the first and earliest use which men were supposed 
to have made of numbers was in the division and distinction of the ecliptic 


into signs and degrees. 
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which it returns at the end of the year, perpetually : that 
here the celestial ram is always couching, yet with his fore 
feet in one direction, to intimate the real motion of the sun 
among the signs, and with his face in another, to indicate 
its apparent motion contrary to the order of the signs. 

iv. Under the ram, between it and the exterior border of 
the circle of which we have already given 80 full an account, 
are two figures, one of them human in all respects, the other 
with the head of the eynocephalus. In Denon's representa- 
tion both have the head of the cynocephalus. They are 
clearly extrazodiacal ; 1. e. they make no part of any one of 
the zodia. But they have no doubt a connection with the 
Signs or with the zodia; and in this instance with that of 
the Ram. In our opinion they are to be regarded as stated 
attendants on the 8ign of the Ram; as the decani of the 
Ram. They bear the koukoufa sceptre or staff in their 
hands; which is 80 far a token of their divinity : "Obey at 
T@v Ociwy ox nTpov Kovroupa TpoTiunols (lege mporuyols) eorwk: 
the koukoufa being a bird, the emblem of gratitude. The 
hieroglyphical name of this sceptre is fam; and it is explained 
to be the emblem of power !. 

y. Next to the Ram, and with his horns under the head 
and chest of the Ram, is the celestial Bull; his impulse or 
spring in one direction, his eyes and his look in another. 
There is no disk about this Bull; $ that it cannot he 
considered here in any 8ense the type of the Apis, though it 
may be as that of the 8ign. Under the Bull too is an extra- 
zodiacal figure, carrying a koukoufa sceptre in one hand, and 
a flagellum or whip in the other, and having a cap like the 
upper crown or Het ; and behind it, close at its heels, a 8mall 
animal of sgome kind, which in the baron Denon's copy is 
made to look like a bird. We should consider this figure 
too to be one of the decani of the 8ign of Taurus. 

vi. The s8ign of Gemini being next to that of Taurus, we 
ought to find the zodion of Gemini next in order also: and 
it is very evident that between the Bull and the Crab, in 
this representation, there are four figures, two of which, 
those in the middle, are holding each other by the hand. In 
the zodiac of the porch, and in the parallel place of that zodiac, 


k Horapollo, i. 55. 1 Cf. the chevalier Bunsen, book i. app. vi. A. p. 368. 
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we meet with the same two figures, holding each other by the 
hand alzxvo. We cannot doubt therefore that these two 
figures are the proper Gemini of the Egyptian sphere, the 
{wo xar efoxiw, their Osiris and Isis : and that this was the 
manner in which they were originally represented upon it ; 
viz. by a male and a female figure, holding each other by the 
hand. The figure which stands between them and the Bull, 
and apparently on the tail of the Bull, is extrazodiacal : but 
as in attendance upon this zodion, or on that of Taurus, it is 
probably a decan of Gemini or of Taurus. The 8ame obser- 
vation may be made on the figure which stands next to these 
two, bearing a koukoufa sceptre. That too is probably one 
of the decani of Gemimi. 

vii. The zodion of the Crab comes next in order ; and over 
against it, between it and the Lion, is a 8mall figure seated, 
with a 8taff or rod in its hand; in all probability one of the 
decani of Cancer. 

vii. The Lion is next represented, 8tanding on the back of 
an hydra or water-8nake : and on the tail of the Lion there is 
a diminutive human figure, which in Denon's copy resembles 
a cynocephalus; and in our opinion was most probably in- 
tended for 8omething of that kind. A hon an hydra and a 
dog, according to Macrobius!, were 80 represented in the 
temple of Sarapis; yet all 8ymbolical of the s8ign of Leo. 
And in this combination the hydra was the type of the 
Nile”, which overflowed and inundated the country in this 
8ign. Above this figure on the tail of the Lion, and between 
the Crab and the Virgin, is another extrazodiacal figure, with 
the koukoufa sceptre, and with a star over its head ; which 
also we should consider to be meant for the principal decan 
of Leo. On the tail of the hydra too, and facing in the 
opponite direction, there is the image of a bird of some kind; 
the occurrence of which here we do not profess to explain, 
unless it 18 intended for the quail, 8acrificed, according to 
custom, before the heliacal rising of Sirius. j 

ix. Next to the Lion is a figure holding an ear of corn in 
the left hand. Consequently, the zodion of Virgo; into 
which the spica or ear of corn, it 8eems, had been already 
introduced, B. C. 798. There is a figure behind the Virgin, 


1 Vol. iil. 585. m Vol. iii. 285. 
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which we have already mentioned", as carrying in Denon's 
copy the image of the miniature Apis : and this is probably 
a decan of Virgo. 

x. The 8gn of Libra follows next ; represented by a pair 
of scales. Of the circle in the middle of this on the top, and 
of the jackal on that, we have already given an account". 
Over the jackal is a small figure seated ; and next to the 
circle behind is an hawk-headed figure seated also, having 
the solar disk on its head and the koukoufa sceptre in its 
right hand. These appendages appear intended to point out 
this 8ign as one of the most important in the year; the 
GprioTorxov of the vernal equinox itself : of which even Horus 
and Anubis might be the decani in particular. It thus 
appears that the emblem of the Scales had been already 
introduced into the sphere; and most probably in B. C. 848 
itself. Yet it would not follow from that fact that the ori- 
ginal name of the sign, or even the original type taken from 
the xnAat or claws of the scorpion, must necessarily have been 
laid amide. 

x1. The next figure is that of the Scorpion, shorn however 
of its claws ; which in this representation are of the ordinary 
ae and proportion. This sign or zodion, it is observable, 
has no appendages in the shape of decans, discoverable at 
least ; unless as we have already conjectured, (sﬆpra note at 
page 332) one of these is the hippopotamic figure, which we 
began with describing. 

x11. The Sagittarius or Hippocentaur comes next ; a winged 
figure in this instance as well as a quadruped, and dis- 
charging an arrow ; to the supposed 8peed of which it was 
probably expected to add by this addition to the figures. 
Behind it, and 8tanding over the rump of the horse, is either 
a goose Or & crane: in Champollion's delineation, a goose, 
apparently in the act of feeding ; in Denon's copy, something 
more like a crane. The goose might be the type of infant 
vegetation; which in the month corresponding to Scorpio 
would be every where beginning to appear. There is also, 
connected with this zodion, and over the goose, a figure 
bearing a sceptre, or a phial, in its left band ; probably one 
of the decans of Sagittarius: and if he really holds a phial 

n Supra, p. 328. © See vol. iii. 390. 
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in his hand, and that an empty one, it might be intended 
to denote thereby the subsidence of the Nile in this sign. 

xm. The 8ign of Capricorn follows; which here too is 
made up of the head and neck and fore-quarter of the goat, 
and of the body and tail of a figh. The goat is represented 
as if in the act of rising ; with one foot stretched out : and 
that might be purposely intended to s8ymbolize the natural 
phenomenon of the s8un's beginning to mount higher in the 
air in this 8ign. Above the back of this zodion is the hawk- 
headed figure of Horus, carrying a koukoufa sceptre, and 
having a 8tar over his head; and above that too a goose, 
as before apparently in the act of feeding, and another bird 
of a different kind. The decan of Capricorn would thus be 
Horus - himself. The goose might be an emblem either of 
the infant sun in this sign, or of infant vegetation, still con- 
tinuing to manifest itself in this month. 

xiv. The 8ign of Aquarius comes next to that of Capricorn; 
and therefore the zodion of that sign ought to be found here. 
If we follow the direction of these 8igns from Capricorn to 
Pisces, neither of which can be mistaken, midway between 
them, and consequently in the proper place in which the 
representative of Aquarius should be found, we discover an 
human figure holding an animal by the ear with the left 
hand, and grasping a club with its right: and this being 
exactly the mode in which the type of the 8ign of Aquarius 
was represented in an authentic instance of the kind, which 
we have already congidered?, the sazne thing must be in- 
tended by the representation here ; the sacrifice of Horus to 
the 8un: the victim in which was the oryx, the only kind of 
animal, as we are informed, found on the monuments in the 
act of being sacrificed, yet 8pecially connected with the sgn 
of Capricorn and of Aquarius too%. The animal, which is n 
the act of being 80 s8acrificed here, is standing apparently on 
the back of some other animal which has lost its head ; and 
therefore it cannot be exactly known what it was intended 
for. The symbol of Anubis, in his capacity of Hophioue, 
might have come in here, as one of the decani of Aquarius: 
or the figure of a lion, divested of every attribute which 


p Vol. iii. 408. Diss. xv. ch. vi. Sect. xii. q Wilkinson, Second series, ii. 
xiv. 188, 189. Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 54. 
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would have et it forth as fierce and intractable ; one of the 
accompaniments of Horus. 

xv. Lastly, we have the sgn of Pisces, and the two zodia, 
proper to this sign, the northern and the southern fish,' con- 
nected together by two lines drawn from the tails of each, and 
meeting in an angle, and enclosing between them the usual 
lieroglyphical 8ymbol of water ; a tablet, with three rows of 
wavy and parallel lines upon it, resembling the undulatory mo- 
tion of water, or of any other fluid. Those fish, being 80 con- 
nected, are virtually made one; the reason of which might 
be that they were the types of the same world in two different 
ﬆtates of its being, the world before and the world after the 
flood : and they have the s8ymbol of water between them, to 
imply that each of these worlds was produced from water, 
the world before, from the waters of chaos, the world after, 
from the waters of the flood. Between the sign of Capri- 
corn too, and that of Pisces, under the zodion of Aquarius, 
there are two extrazodiacal figures; one of which (that 
next to Capricorn, and under Aquarius) has two phials in 
its two hands, from which water is running in a copious 
stream. This is probably the decan of Aquarius; from the 
idea of which the 8ymbol of Aquarius itself might ultimately 
be derived. The other has the koukoufa sceptre, and a star 
over its head ; and it is probably the decan of Pisces. 

It thus appears that each of the 81gns of the zodiac, and 
under the usual emblems, exactly as they have descended to 
the present time from the last revision of the sphere, may be 
recognised in their natural order on this circular planisphere 
of Denderah ; with one exception only, that of the s1gn of 
Aquarius, and of the s8ymbol by which it is represented at 
present. We must conclude then that this emblem had not 
8uperseded the original zodion of Aquarius at the time to 
which this representation relates ; which as we have seen is 
B. C. 798: or that if it had, yet for 80me reason or other, it 
was not thought proper to substitute it for the other here. 
The figures themselves in each instance are rude, and some- 
times even grotesque; and besides the deterioration which 
they have undergone from the effects of time, they do not 
appear to have had much of an artistic finigh and execution 
to characterisge them even from the first : but this in our 
z2 
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opinion 1s an impheit argument that the representation itself 
is either an original of great antiquity, or a faithful copy of 
a much more ancient original. As to the figures intermixed 
with these zodia, they are evidently 1n no instance astrono- 
mical or even zodiacal. They have no connection with groups 
of stars which might be mistaken for constellations. Only 
five have a star over or near to them ; the meaning of which 
even in that position and in that relation may obviously be 
simply to point out some particular day, or 8ome particular 
8ervice, connected with these objects. They have the dress 
and coiffure and other badges of Egyptian divinities ; parti- 
cularly the koukoufa sceptre, or rod, (pdSdos in general,) 
which was an usual badge of any thing esteemed sacred 
among the Egyptians, as thew temples, and their gods. 
Hence it is that we read in Eusebius, from Artapanus” : Au 
Tovro dE kat Tods Atyvnriovs Thy paf3dov avariVeva els Tay iepor, 
6uolws dt rad Th "lows dia ro Thy yi ela "low, Tawperny Ie 
T1 pdBdp Ta Tara Gveivai: and in the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodiuss while the zodia were called go! Bovaaio. by 
the Egyptians, the planets were called pa8$op6po.. In our 
opinion, these extrazodiacal figures, accompanying the signs 
but distinct from them, are meant of the decani of the 
8igns ; and probably of an older scheme of decami than that 
which the Egyptians borrowed from the Chaldzans, and more 
properly Egyptian. On which supposition we shall have 
discovered fifteen here represented in all; two in Aries, one 
in Taurus, two in Gemini, one in Cancer, two in Leo, one in 
Virgo, two in Libra, one in Sagittarius, one in Capricorn, 
one in Aquarius, and one in Pisces. Scorpio would thus be 
left without a decan, unless in the shape of the Hippopotamus 
figure of Thuoeris above described. But it should be re- 
membered that Scorpio originally comprehended Libra ; and 
Libra has two: both of which might once have belonged to 
Scorpio. 

Besides the figures however which we have thus described, 
there are five of which no account has yet been given ; but 
which still remain to complete the description of the interior. 
It is peculiar to these to stand by themselves, between the 
zodiacal circle and the border circle. One is a female figure, 


r Preparatio Evangelica, ix. 27. $ 32. p. 402. S iv. 262. 
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discharging an arrow : the next is a female figure also, sit- 
ting, crowned with a chaplet of lotus flowers, and holding in 
her hands aloft two empty phials, from which the water has 
been poured out. The third also is a female figure, sitting, 
holding a child on the palm of her left hand, and having her 
right hand directed to its head or its mouth, as if in the act 
of feeding it. The fourth is a ram-headed figure, with a 
scythe in its two hands. The fifth is a lion, couchant, with 
the same figure as before on its tail, towards which its face 
is directed, and with the emblem of water under its fore- 
paws. | 

We cannot help suspecting that in these five figures, re- 
presented as they are, and placed where they are, not as 
8igns Nor as decani of 8igns and yet in some manner or other 
connected with the 8signs ; we have exhibited to us the most 
ancient and the most curious part of every thing which is 
depicted on this cieling. These figures were probably placed 
here, along with every thing else relating to the zodia of the 
sphere, yet as distinct from the actual zodia of the sphere, 
because they represented the first attempts of the Egyptians 
at this mode of characterising the signs by sensible images. 
They were the expression of their first ideas of that kind; 
which, though not retained to the last nor ultimately adopted, 
it might yet 8eem desirable to perpetuate in this manner, 
along with those which were adopted and consigned to the 
sphere. And it is easy to explain them on this principle. 

For example, the first, the figure of the archer, might in- 
deed at first s8ight be taken for Neith, who is often repre- 
&nted with a bow and arrows*, or for an Egyptian goddess 
called Seti*, and in the Coptic Sate ; whose name was derived 
from the Egyptian term for an arrow or for a 8zunbeam. But 


- Who $hall vouch to us for the antiquity of this Seti? We 


are well assured that no such goddess could possibly be as old 
as the time of this business of first giving names to, or first 
inventing emblems for, the signs of the zodiac. Is it not 
much more reasonable to conjecture that the bow and the 
arrow, or the archer simply, was the first idea of the Egyp- 
tians for the sign of Sagittarius; in order to express by a 


t Chevalier Bunsen, b. i. App. vi. A. 381 : 385, 386. Egyptian Antiquities, 
part 1. p. 11, 12. 
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gengible image the rapidity of the sun's motion in that sgn ? 
an idea which they afterwards changed for that of the horse 
and the archer, or of the hippotoxotes in the shape of the 
Centaur; a much more significant emblem with such a 
meaning. 

n. The figure with the two phials might have been the 
first idea of the proper mode of representing the sign of 
Virgo, in which the inundation had attained to its maximum, 
and there was no longer any increase in the amount of the 
waters; that is, the waters ceased to rise, and the phials 
must therefore be represented as empty. The crown of lotus 
flowers too would connect it in a significant manner with the 
8eason of the waters. The figure itself might be intended at 
first of the land of Egypt or of Isis. At any rate, it was an 
obvious modification of 8uch an image at last to make it the 
type of Virgo—in the sense in which we have explained it 
as the representative of the sign. 

m. The figure of the lion, with the 8ymbol of water under 
its fore-paws, might always have been intended of the sign 
of Leo; but with a special reference to the inundation, 
which begins to attain to its maximum in Leo ; overflows the 
country at least in Leo. | 

iv. The figure, sustaining the infant and apparently s8uck- 
ling it, might be Isis with the young Harpocrates, either as 
the type of the winter solstice, or as that of infant vegeta- 
tion ; in both which senses this type of Harpocrates is ex- 
plained by Plutarch?. He tells us also that it was in this 
manner, viz. by putting her finger in its mouth, that Isis fed 
the infant child of the king and queen of Byblus*, when she 
was a wanderer 8till in 8earch of the remains of Oziris. 

v. And lastly, the vernal equinox being the natural season 
of the first of the two he: vests in Egypt, barley-harvest ; the 
ram-headed figure with the scythe might have been con- 
sidered a very proper symbol for the 8ign of the Ram, in 
which the work of reaping thus began. | 

We &ee then that, on this principle, each of these figures 
too would have a meaning; and 8uch a meaning as to connect 
them with the sphere and the zodia, and to account for their 
being introduced into this zodiac of the cieling, into which 
uv De Iside et Osiride, lxv. Ixviii. w Ibid. xvi. 
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every thing appears to have been introduced, which was 
known to have been in any way connected with the signs and 
with the zodia from the first; and yet for their all being 
placed by themselves notwithstanding. It would be obgerv- 
able too on this principle that, in every instance but the first, 
the proposed s8ymbol of the sign must have been derived from 
Some natural characteristic phenomenon of the month cor- 
responding to the 8ign. It is observable also, that these 
signs, which it seems to have been proposed to characterise 
in this manner and first of all—Aries, Leo, Virgo, Sagittarius, 
and Capricorn—could not have been continuous ones ; nor, 
except Aries and Capricorn, equinoctial or solstitial ones. 


SECTION XII.— On the zodiac of the portico. 


It is to be regretted that the great work, of which we have 
hitherto made use in our remarks on these sculptures of 
Denderah, does not contain the zodiac of the portico. To 
llustrate therefore what we have to 8ay about this, and as 
the text on which our reasonings require to be founded ; we 
must be content to refer to the copy of the baron Denon=. 
His accuracy however, in 8uch delmeations as these, has 
never been called in question: and on these two in particular 
it would appear that he bestowed peculiar pains; having 
made, as he tells us himself, /wenty journeys at different 
times in order to copy them, and having taken as exact a 
copy of every thing as he could. 

This representation is called the zodiac of the portico, 
because it was originally sculptured and painted on the 
cieling of the portico of the great temple at Tentyris ; and 
that being an oblong building, supported on 24 columns, the 
roof and the cieling were oblong too: which circumstance 
determined the divigion of the zodiac into two equal and 
parallel but oblong bands, one of them occupying the right, 
the other the left, compartment of the cieling. Both of these 
have 8uffered from the effects of time, but the left more 80 
than the right; a large portion of the stone-work of the 
former having come away, and with 1t part of the zodiacal 
figure of Leo, and of its accompaniments. To the minuter 

x Pl. cxxxii. See also plate iv. at the sake of convenience divided into two 
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details of the representation the ravages of time have been 
Still more injurious: yet notwithstanding all this, it has 
pleased the Divine Providence that the principal and most 
important part of the original should gurvive to our own time, 
and be made subservient (as we trust under his blessing it 
has been, and &till will be) to the cause of his own truth 
against all the scepticisgm and all the umpiety of our own day 
also. And if the accuracy of the baron Denon's copy as far 
as it goes may be implicitly trusted, there is 8ufficient even 
in that to answer our purpose; and to shew that the testi- 
mony of this part of the sculpture, rightly understood, 1s 
quite in unison with that of the other part, of which we have 
already given an account. 

Each of these bands is comprehended at the top between 
the arms, and at the bottom between the feet, of the same 
kind of large figure; of which there are two, face to face, 
(each exactly the 8ame as the other,) one embracing the 
right band in the manner described, the other the left. And 
from the mouth of each of these figures one wing of the 
winged solar disk appears to be is8uing, at right angles to 
the band beneath : and at the bottom of the band on the 
right, at the bend of the knee, is the head of Isis, and oppo- 
8ite to it, at the bottom of the other band, is the 8ymbol 
of the crab or of the beetle. There is a figure of a crab or of 
a beetle also, only s8maller, at the bottom of the right band, 
between the head of Isis and the leg. No doubt both these 
were meant of the 8ign of Cancer, which occupies this part of 
the band in each instance. And as the head of Isis stands 
here 80 very distinctly m connection with the 8ign of Cancer; 
we may presume that the two heads, one opposite to the 
other, at the top of each band, are meant of Isis also, im con- 
nection with the 8ign of Capricorn. And the analysis of the 
representation 8hews that, as Cancer is actually the sign at 
the bottom of both bands, 8 Capricorn is actually that at 
the top of both. 

It is observable that what appears to have been intended 
for the neck and shoulder of each of the figures, facing one 
another, or for 80me of the ornaments of the head-dress 
reaching from the upper part of the neck to the shoulder, is 
decorated alike with two rows of beads, each of which was no 
doubt meant to contain the same number. There are 19 of 
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these beads on the left hand figure, and 18 on that on the 
right : consequently probably one too many in the former. 
Each of these beads being an oval, it may have the power of 
denoting ten; on which principle the 18 in each instance 
would stand for 180, and both together for 360 : and there- 
fore both together might be intended of the number of 
degrees im the ecliptic, divided out among the twelve signs. 
As both the zodiac of the portico-and that of the cieling 
are part of the sculptures and ornaments of the 8ame build- 
ing, the one must be as old as the other. If the date of the 
zodiac of the cieling (a sculpture found on the cieling of a 
amall chamber upon the roof of the temple) is B. C. 798, 
there would be every reason beforehand to presume that the 
date of the zodiac of the portico must be B. C. 798 alsv. If 
the former has a certain relation to the Apis ritual and to 
the Apis calendar, that is good ground for anticipating that 
the latter will be found to have 8ome such relation also. If 
a zodiac of a certain kind has been discovered on the former, 


- we may expect to meet with a similar representation on the 


latter. 
This latter expectation, it is easy to see, is actually con- 
firmed by the matter of fact. We have nothing to do but 
to take each of the zodiacal figures, which we have met 
with in the planisphere of the cieling, and in the order in 
which we have met with them, and to compare them with 
what we find in this sculpture of the portico; and we shall 
perceive that they all occur in this too, and in every instance 
the 8ame as before, or with very little difference. The Ram 
is eagily distinguished in this zodiac of the portico, in the 
middle of the right hand band, particularly by the profusion 
of 8tars grouped together about it in greater numbers than 
anywhere else; only here it is not couchant as in the former 
instance, but salient ; standing at least on its hind legs, as if 
in the act of springing forward. Yet here too it has its head 
turned #2 antecedentia, in the contrary direction to its own 
motion. Next to the Ram, in the 8ame forward direction, 
comes the Bull ; and 80 on, with the rest all round the sphere 
and through each of the bands, as we shall see by and by. 
Each of these bands however consists of two divicions ; an 
upper and a lower : separated by a narrow margin, in which 
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there is nothing discoverable but characters of various kinds, 
which appear to be purely hieroglyphical. The upper division 
contains the signs, and the zodia or animal representatives of 
the signs, and the stars among and about them. The lower 
is full of figures also, about which there are also 8tars to be 
geen ; but not in 8uch numbers as in the upper divigion. It 
is observable however that each of these figures below the 
signs 1s sitting or standing in a boat. Motion in boats, as we 
have already mentioned, the motion of sailing or floating, 
was that which the Egyptians attributed to Divinity as 8uch. 
Alyunriov ol ptv Ent TNotov of $& Em xpoxodelhov TOv TjAov 
Fetxvbouot. onpaivouot FE GTs 6 tjAtos Ot Gepos YAuKepod rat vypor 
Thy Topelav Towtpevos yevvg TOY xpovov, Ov aivlocerar 0 Kpord- 
Fechos $i Twa UXAnv leparixty loToplavy—" HAtov FT xat LeAmpn 
ovx Eppaco GANG Tholors 6xmmar xpwperovs TEpemhelvy Gel — 
Nvp<as de Naidas A&yopev cat Tas T@v vodTwy TpoeoTwoas durduers 
idlws, Qcyov Fe rxat Tas Els yeverw rariouons wWuxes owns and- 
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$yow 6 Novurros dia Tovro Atywy rat rOv Tpopryrhv elpnxeva 
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atAGs Tavras obs Twas eidevai xp Tas wuxas EmmOTWuevas TH 
UYPE, Tas Els yeveow raTwuoas ©, 

The figures then, which stand or sit in these boats of the 
lower division of each band, are no doubt datuoves of s8ome 
kind : but to determine of what kind, it is to be observed 
that there is the 8ame number of boats, each containing one 
figure, in each division, viz. 19; 38 in all. It is manifest 
however that, from the pecubar division of the zodiac itself, 
two of these boats were liable to be repeated, or carried over 
from the end of one band to the beginning of the other. And 
this turns out to be actually the case; the 8econd boat of 
Cancer being carried over from the right band to the left in 
one instance, and the 8econd boat of Capricorn from the left 
to the right in the other. To get the true number of actu- 
ally distinct boats, we must 8ubtract two from 38 ; and that 

y Clemens Alex. Strom. v. vii. $ 42. z Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
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leaves just 36. And this being the exact number of the 
decani of the different signs of the ecliptic, of which we have 
already given an account®; it is an obvious conjecture that 
these 36 boats, with the figures which occupy them, must 
have been intended to represent the 36 decani of the sphere : 
every three of them consequently the decani of a different 
Sign, each having the charge of ten degrees of that sign, and 
of the ten and sometimes the eleven days corresponding to 
them im the calendar of Mazzaroth. And indeed it is 
affirmed® that Champollion, long before the study of hiero- 
glyphics attained to its present degree of perfection, was able 
to read their names in the hieroglyphical characters which 
accompany them ; and found them to be actually those of the 
decani in Firmicus, or those which we have exhibited suprad 
in their proper Egyptian style. This point therefore may be 
considered to have been fully established. 


Secrion XIII. — On the chronological notices discoverable 
upon the zodiac of the portico, connecting its date with B. C. 
798. 

1. B. C. 798, the mean vernal equinox for the meridian of 
our tables was falling March 31, 15h. 41m. 2s. 24th.: and 
it would be falling only 10m. 20s. earher for the meridian 
of Denderah, which is 2h. 1m. 5s. east of Paris<, as that of 
Jerusalem is 2h. 11m. 258. The relation of the tropical 
sphere to the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time was such that: 
the cardinal points of the former were falling on the eighth 


degrees of the latter: and hence the first intimation of the 


date of this zodiac of the portico; in which the tropical 
points are thus laid down in relation to the s8phere of Maz- 
zaroth. 

For every 8ign, as we have explained, has three boats at- 
tached to it underneath. The first of these boats of the 8ign 
Aries is No. 1, under that sgn; in the middle of which is a 
figure sitting on a lotus. The date of this boat in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth B. C. 798 would be March 24-April 3; and 
this figure is 80 placed as to 8tand in the centre of the boat ; 
consequently as nearly as possible half way between the Maz- 
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zaroth date of the vernal equinox, March 24, and the tropical, 
March 31. We have seen that the symbol of the lotus was 
capable of characterising a renovation or reviviscence of any 
kind ; and therefore it may 8tand here as the type of the 
opening of the year at the vernal equinox. The zodion of 
the Ram in the upper divigion is 80 situated, relative:y to 
these three boats of its proper sign, that its forelegs are in a 
line with the middle of the 8econd boat, and its hind leg in 
a line with the prow of the first boat; but it is making its 
8pring from this boat, and its proper motion must be 8up- 
posed to begin from that. And each boat being divided into 
ten equal 8paces or yoipai, that is degrees, it will be found, 
on the nicest calculation which can be instituted, that the 
hind leg of the Ram is thus springing from the end of the 
geventh, or beginning of the eighth, degree of the boat be- 
neath ; being the first of the boats of Aries, the proper date 
of which in the calendar of Mazzaroth would be March 24, 
and the eighth pyoipa or eighth degree of 8uch a boat would 
be March 31. There cannot consequently be a more sig- 
mficant intimation that the representation which follows is 
adapted to the sphere of B. C. 848, when the cardinal points 
were first laid down in octavis partibus ; and therefore to the 
8phere of B. C. 798 also: which as yet did not and could not 
differ in that respect from the sphere of B. C. 848. 

n. In the middle of the second boat of Aries (No. 2.) 
there is another figure, also stting on a lotus; but this figure 
is crowned with the lunar disk, which the preceding figure 
wants: and the lunar disk was the type of the full moon. 
The date of this boat in the calendar of Mazzarothf would be 
April 3; and we have only to turn to the Apis calendar 
gupras for this very year, B. C. 798, to 8e that by that 
April 3 was actually the date of the full moon, the full 
moon of Thoth, the first month itself. We may examine all 
the boats, and each of the decani belonging to them, with 
their respective insignia, all round the signs, and we shall 
find none of them bearing the lunar disk in any other in- 
stance; though we may meet with many which exhibit the 
8olar disk : the true explanation of which fact may be that 
this is the only instance of any 8uch phenomenon as that 
f Vol. iii. 492-494. & See p. 301. 
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which we have just pointed out, the coincidence of the full 
of the moon with the first day of one of the decads of the 


Signs. 

m. It is observable also that the zodion of the Bull, which 
comes next to that of the Ram, has the lunar disk too be- 
tween its horns; or rather upon its shoulders : and this is 80 
atuated relatively to the boats beneath, as to be in a line with 
the right foot of the Bull, which is almost in a line with the 
stern of the 8econd boat of Taurus. The date of this boat, 
in the calendar of Mazzaroth, would be May 4; the date of 
the last day or last degree of the first boat would be May 3. 
The lunar disk on the Bull stands over the last degree of this 
boat, rather than over the first of the next; and May 8 also 
was the date of the full moon by the Apis calendar, B. C. 798, 
the full moon of Phaophi. In this instance then the full 
moon fell on the last day of the decad, as in the one before 
it fell on the first ; and this full moon was the next in order 
to the preceding, only 30 days after it : which accounts for 
the recurrence of 8uch a phenomenon 80 s0on afterwards. 
Yet we observe that this coincidence did not cause the lunar 
disk, or insigne of the full moon, to be given to the decan in 
the boat beneath, but to the Bull itself above : and that was 
a distinction very likely to be made in the second instance 
of the kind, from the connection of the Bull with the Apis 
cycle. 

iv. If this representation of the portico was purposely 80 
adapted as to begin at the vernal equinox, B. C. 798, in the 
middle of the right hand band, it is only reasonable to 8up- 
pose that the upper part of this band, to the right of the 
Ram, must belong to B. C. 798 also : especially that part of 
it which is immediately contiguous to the Ram, and contains 
the 8ign of Pisces in the upper division of the band, and the 
three boats of Pisces in the lower one. Now we have only 
to look at this part of the representation, to recognise the 
very 8ame figure over the second boat of Pisces, which was 
among the first of which we had occagion to give an account, 
in describing and explaining the zodiac of the cieling ; the 
priest inclosed in a circular disk, holding a pig by the foot. 
We have discovered that the proper meaning of these 8ym- 
bols was to denote the full of the moon ; and it is only reason- 
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able to suppose that that must be their meaning here. The 
Mazzaroth date of the second boat of Ichthyon, B. C. 798, 
would be March 4: and if we turn to the Apis calendar of 
the last year of cycle vii, B. C. 799-798 alsos, we s8hall find 
that March 4, B. C. 798, was actually the date of the last full 
moon in that year of the cycle; the full moon of Mesore, 
Mesore 80, zra cyc. 3208 : that is, almost on the very last 
day of the cycle itself; half a lunation only before the close 
of the viith cycle, and the commencement of the vuith. And 
it is another singular coincidence that the decan of the boat 
below, immediately under this 8xymbol of the last full moon 
of the cycle, has four heads, each of them that of the Apis; 
80 as to resemble exactly the four-headed bust, which marked 
the beginning and the end of the representation on the ex- 
terior of the zodiac of the cieling. It is far from improbable 
that the four heads of this 8econd decan of Pisces might be 
intended to denote something of the 8same kind here; and 
something which had a special reference to the Apis: 8uch 
as the termination of one cycle and the beginning of another, 
within the limits of the 8same lunar month, Mesore 16 to 
Thoth 11, and in the 8ame &ign of the sphere, Feb. 21 to 
March 24, B. C. 798. 

The occurrence of this 8ymbol of the full moon, and of the 
8acrifice of a pig, at 80 remarkable a period of the cycle 
itself as the last full moon of the cycle, the full moon of Me- 
gore, only 16 days before the end of the cycle, may very pro- 
bably authorize us to conjecture that this was the stated date 
of 8uch a 8acrifice in the last nine months of the cycle; that 
its 8tated date in every other year of the cycle was the full 
moon of Mecheir, as we appear to have already ascertained®, 
but in the last year, (which was an imperfect one, consisting 
of nine months only,) it was the full moon of Mesore. And 
the reason of this exception to the rule in the case of the last 
year of the cycle might be that, as the conception of the 
Apis itself took place at the full moon of Tybi after the be- 
ginning of this year, it might not appear consistent to offer 
the stated 8acrifice of the pig at the full moon of Mecheir, 
80 800n afterwards: and if it was not to be offered at the full 
moon of Mecheir, the first full moon after the conception, no 


E Supra, 301. b Supra, 320. 
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time might appear 80 proper for it as the full moon of Me- 
gore, the nearest full moon to the birth within the limits of 
these nine months. On this principle, the stated date of the 
fall moon of the conception in the last year of the cycle being 
Mecheir 4, and that of this last sacrifice of the pig at the full 
moon being Mesore 30; the stated length of time between 
them would be 8even calendar months, or 206 days. 

v. If we count the number of stars, which are to be dis- 
covered in the upper division of the right hand band, begin- 
ming with the sign of the Ram, and taking them in the order 
of the 8igns, omitting only one or two which do not appear 
to have been designed to enter into any 8uch continuous 
reckoning of days by means of stars; we find it stand as 
follows : 


Number of stars. B. C. y98. 

i. Under the Ram ................. 6 = 6 March 10 Thoth 7. 
1. Over the Ram ................ 39 = 45 — 16 — 7 
in. Over the tail of the Bull ........ 4 = 49 April 24 Phaophi 16. 
iv. Over the head of the next figure... 4 = 53 — 28 — 20. 
v. Between that and the next figure 4 = 57 May Ss  — 
vi. Between the two next .......... 7 = 64 — 6 — 38. 

vi. Between the two next ........ - 4 = 68 — 13 Athyr 5. 

vin. Between the two next .......... 6 = 74 — BY — 9. 

ix. Under the hands of Gemini...... s = 79 — 23 — I. 
To the end of the Isia, Athyr 20. 

x. Over the hands of Gemini........ 7 = 866 — 28 — 20. 
xi. Between Gemini and the next figure 7 = 93 June 4 — 27. 
xii. Between this and the next........ 4 = 97 — 11 Cheac 4. 

xi. Between this and the hawk on the 
NE. on a5c ve e ce meeg 6 =103 — 15 — 8. 
xiv. Over the animal in the boat...... 6 =1099 — 21 — I4. 


June 27 Choac 20. 


Seven 8tars, it is true, have been left out of the above 
account, because they appear to be isolated, and confined to 
the figures over which they 8tand. Now no one can fail to 
be 8truck with the disparity between the right hand band 
and the left hand one in this respect in general, that there 
are scarcely any stars discoverable in the latter, though there 
are 80 many in the former; nor also with the difference in 
the same respect between that part of this right hand band 
which lies below the Ram in the order of the signs, and that 
which lies above it in the contrary order. We must suppose 
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that there was 8ome particular reason for that distinction 
even in the parts of one and the 8ame half of the zodiac. 
Now the date, to which the above reckoning of stars as equi- 
valent to days, setting out from the first as supposed to be 
meant of Thoth 1, zra cyc. 3209, March 10, B. C. 798, has 
brought us, is remarkable. It is a date with which we are 
already familiar, as that of the first principal division of the 
interval between the birth of the Apis and the natales, at 
the beginning of every fresh cycle; s8uch as B. C. 798, zra 
cyc. 3209, undoubtedly was: viz. Choeac 20. And we find 
it terminating too in the first boat of Cancer or Karkinon, 
the 8tated date of which was the 80lstitial day in the calendar 
of Mazzaroth, June 24: and in the upper divigion, corre- 
Sponding to this, we find the figure of an animal, (which is 
either a cow or a bull, and may be as8umed to be the latter 
as much as the former, its back being turned to the specta- 
tor,) reclining in a boat alsv. It appears to us the most 
probable explanation of these coincidences, that the reckon- 
ing of stars in question was purposely made to continue 
without interruption from Thoth 1, the first day of the first 
Solar month of the new cycle, down to Choeac 20; and was 
purposely made to terminate there : in order that 1t might 
take in this first integral division of the new cycle, though 
it did not propose to take in more ; that being to be done, or 
having been already done, by the zodiac of the cieling within 
the temple. The bull in the boat may be there simply as 
divine; or in order to connect this day, Choac 20, with that 
fact to which it was in reality preliminary, the transport of 
the Apis, at the proper time, from Nilopolis in the 0a\apy- 
yos vads down the Nile to Memphis. 

It is observable that the decan of the boat below this bull 
has the hawk's head of Horus, and a large solar disk, resting 
on an urzus, with which it 1s 8wrmounted. These insigna 
point out a decan of no ordinary rank ; and he is the decan 
of the first boat of Cancer, and of the summer solstice of 
Mazzaroth, June 24. 

It is observable also that in this part of the upper divi- 
810n, next to the bull in the boat, are two figures, which ap- 
pear to be meant for Osiris and Isis. They are standing in a 
boat; and Is is pouring out water from a phial in each 
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hand. The Mazzaroth date of the boat below, the second 
of Cancer or Karkinon, would be July 5-15. The true 8um- 
mer 80lstice B. C. 798, as we have seen, bore date July 2. 
The Nile consequently must necessarily begin to rise in this 
boat; and that might be implied by the two phials, and by 
the water streaming from them ; the efficient agents of the 
inundation itself notwithstanding being Osiris and Isis, both 
concerned in this act of pouring out the water. 

vi. It has been already observed that the second boat of 
Karkinon 1s carried over from the bottom of the band on the 
right to the bottom of that on the left. The first boat then 
in the left band, as we ascend from the hottom to the top 
in the order of the signs from Cancer to Capricorn, is the 
Second of Karkinon. The next to that is the third : the date 
of which in the sphere of Mazzaroth would be July 15 to 
July 25. The zodion of the Lion stands over the whole of 
this boat ; as if it claimed it as much as the zodion of the 
Crab : and the last degree or last day of this boat, July 24, 
might be 8aid to be common to both. But the true 
reason of this advance of the Lion, contrary to the order 
of the 8igns, from its own limits mto those of Cancer, 
probably is the connection of this decad of Karkinon with the 
mundation, now actively going on in it, and the connection 
of the Lion with the inundation. The most observable cir- 
cumstance however is that the left paw of the Lion is in 
advance of the right, and the right is about three poipas or 
three degrees from the beginning of the boat ; which reduced 
to days would be equivalent to three days, July 15—17 ; and 
n a line immediately under this right paw, yet not in the 
upper division containing the zodiac, nor in the lower con- 
taining the boats, but in the space between, appropriated to 
the hieroglyphical characters and legends, and therefore 
occupying a singular position for stars, of which there is no 
8milar instance discoverable besides, there are three large 
ﬆtars: which being read upwards as days would correspond 
to July 15, 16, and 17: the last of them consequently 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, for the latitude of 
Denderah, just as July 22 was 80 for that of Heliopolis, B. C. 
798. We think this the most probable explanation of the 
peculiar position of these three stars. In the zodiac of the 
VOL. IV, Aa 
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cieling indeed we have discovered the representative of the 
heliacal rising in a star which answered to July 22. But 
there can be no doubt that for the latitude of Denderah in 
24® N. July 17 would be as properly the date of that phe- 
nomenon as July 22 for the latitude of 830” N. And it might 
be considered right to notice this date in the zodiac of the 
portico in the peculiar manner just described, as much as 
the other, (which was the proper epoch of the Sothiacal 
period,) in the zodiac of the cieling. The two firs: boats of 
Leonton, July 25—August 14 are Ilost out of the representa- 
tion at present. We cannot therefore 8ay whether any no- 
tice was taken in them of the date of the genitura mundi, 
August 8. 

vu. And lastly it is a curious coincidence that in the whole 
of the upper range of the right band no stars are discoverable 
which appear to have a proper chronological character, and 
to be intended of a reckoning of days by means of stars, 
except below the zodion of the Ram on the left, and above it 
on the right ; those on the left being far the most numerous, 
and those on the right being no more apparently than five in 
number, two of which stand over the first boat of Aries, and 
three over the third boat of Piszces. There are two figures 
indeed on the right of the Ram, each of which has a star on 
its head ; neither of which do we take into account, because 
it appears to us to have a 8pecial reference to the figure over 
whach 1t 8tands. Now we have ascertained two facts; one 
that the reckoning of the stars from the Ram forwards to the 
left begins on the first of Thoth ; the other that the repre- 
8entation over the 8econd boat of Pisces (the priest and the 
pig in the circle) belongs to the 30 Mesore : what then can 
be the meaning of the five 8tars, over the two next boats, 
between Mesore 30 and Thoth 1, but the five epagomenz ? 
placed here, in all probability, if for no other purpose, yet in 
order to point out the end of the year, and that the reckoning 
of the stars, from the 8ign of the Ram forwards, next in 
order, in and about which they are 80 thickly clustered, was 
to begin from Thoth 1 : as in fact we have seen that it does. 
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Section XIV.—0On the representation of the zodion of Cancer, 
and of that of Capricorn, on the zodiac of the Portico. 


The remarkable number of stars, (not less that 45,) grouped 
all together in this zodiac in and about the sign of the Ram, 
is a very plain and intelligible intimation that this was the 
principal and leading sign; and that, whatsoever the actual 
division and actual representation of the zodiac itself might 
be, the reckoning of the sIgns and of the zodia was to be 
understood to begin with this. It must therefore be a mis- 
take to begin this reckoning either from Cancer, at the 
bottom of one band, or from Capricorn, at the top of the 
other. The only proper beginning is from Aries in the 
middle of the right-hand band. 

As to the manner in which the zodions of the different 
gigns are represented here, in comparison with those of the 
zodiac of the cieling ; the eye 18 most competent to detect 
both the agreement and the disagreement which exists be- 
tween them :- and to that mode of judging of them, both for 
clearness and for brevity's 8ake, we refer our readers. The 
most important zodia are those of Gemini and Aquarius : 
and in neither of these is there any difference discoverable 
between the zodiac of the porch and that of the cieling. 
The zodion of Virgo here too has the ear of corn in its hand. 
The representative of the seventh 8ign here too 1s the scales : 
and 1t 1s very observable that here also, in the middle of the 
fulerum or beam of these scales, in a circle underneath, we 
&e exactly the same figure, in a stting posture, which we 8aw 
under the s8ame circumstances in the zodiac of the cieling : 
the date of which was there reducible to the Mazzaroth date 
of the autumnal equinox, Sept. 23, coincident also B. C. 
798 with the middle day of the natales Apidis. 

It is observable hkewise that the figure next to the scales, 
and standing over the 8econd boat of Libra, is a large circle, 
in which there is a figure holding the koukoufa sceptre ; and 
on which there is a 8ymbolical hawk : each capable of imply- 
ing that it was 8acred in s8ome manner or other to the sun. 
The date of this boat would be October 3, the second day 
after the autumnal equinox, B. C. 798, October 1 at 18 
hours, and three days later than the Mazzaroth date of the 
a a2 
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equinox, September 30*. Plutarch speaks of an Egyptian 
ceremony, which he calls Saxryplas nAlov yeveORov, the date 
of which was after the autumnal equinox, not before it'; and 
which he himself specifies in the Greek style of the lunar 
calendar, on the 6yd869 þ0ivovros of Phaophi, which means 
the 23d of the lunar month. Macrobius also appears to 
have intended this particular ceremony, in the account which 
he gives of certain modes of representing the sun, among the 
Egyptians, at each of the four cardinal points of the yeark ; 
the fourth being that of an old man, or of a man growing 
old and losing his strength, and consequently requiring 8up- 
port ab extra, 8uch as by means of a staff. It is far from 
improbable that the figure within the circle mn this instance 
18 meant of the 8un in-that capacity ; as beginning to wane 
and lose its power from the time of the autumnal equinox 
forwards to the winter 80lstice : and that this representation 
standing over the middle boat of Libra or Zygon has some- 
thing to do with the birth-day of the 8staff of the 8un in that 
decad itself. The figure in the circle above 8eems to have 
been purposely placed over the 3d or 4th degree of the boat 
below ; 1. e. over October 6 : and October 6, it should be re- 
membered, was the Isiac date of the autumnal equmox, B. C. 
1350, in the 8ame year of the cycle of leap-year in the So- 
thiacal period as B. C. 798. And there is reason to believe, 
as we may possibly be able to shew 8ome time or other, that 
the actual date of the birth-day of the staff of the sun, origi- 
nally, was October 6. 

The principal differences however, discoverable between the 
zodiac of the porch and that of the cieling, affect two signs 
only, the sign of Cancer and the 8ign of Capricorn : that is, 
the two solstitial 8igns. The zodion of Cancer, in the zodiac 
of the cieling, is undoubtedly the crab: in this of the porch — 


* Mean V. E. at —_— B. C. 79% March 31 by 26 18-4 
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i De Iside et Osiride, lii. phanius, Operum i. 1092, 1093. Expo- 
k Saturnalia, i. xviii. 300. Cf. Epi- sitio Fidei Catholice, xi. 
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to judge from its 81ze and its shape, and from its having ouly six 
legs, instead of eight—it must be a scarabzus. It would make 
no difference to the place and order of the sign intended to be 
represented by it, whether it was a crab or a scarabzus; for the 
8carabzus also, as we were told by Clemens Alexandrinus!, was 
the type of the lower hemisphere : and therefore might be 80 
of the 8ummer 80olstice, or of the transition of the 8xun from 
the s8uperior to the inferior hemisphere, which takes place at 
the 8xummer 8olstice. From the occurrence of the beetle then 
in this 8ign of the zodiac of the porch, at the bottom of 
both the bands alike, we may reasonably conclude that the 
Egyptians must once have thought of representing that sign 
by the scarabzus; or that they considered the scarabzus 
proper for it as much as the crab. 

The zodion of Capricorn, in the zodiac of the cieling, as we 
have 8een, was a figure half a goat and half a fish: and such 
a figure occurs in the zodiac of the porch, the same in all 
respects, or nearly 80; but over the second boat of Capricorn, 
the last boat in the band on the left. The representative of 
the first boat of Capricorn in the upper division of this band, 
consequently in the proper place of the zodion of the sign 
itself, is a figure which has the head and horns of a bull 
rather than those of a goat, but is totally without fore feet, 
and has only one hind foot, on which it appears to be rising 
up, as if in the act of springing forward; while a figure 
stands opposite to it, with the hawk-head of Horus, and with 
a dart in his two hands; which he is lifting up and pointing 
towards the forehead of the animal in front of him, as if 
about to pierce it, or at least to arrest its progress, and to 
drive it back. The animal which fronts this figure has alto- 
gether a Typhonian appearance; but the figure which 1s 
opposing it, aud about to strike it with the dart, cannot be 
mistaken, it must be that of Horus. It is manifest therefore 
that 8uch a representation, though found in the s8ign of Ca- 
pricorn, would have been altogether appropriate to the con- 
test of Typhon and Horus, which, according to the fable 
explained by us in illustration of the zodion of Aquarius =, 
was 8upposed to have begun in Aquarius. 

It is true, that this figure of Horus stands here partly in 
the second and partly in the third boat of Sagittarius ; and 
I Vol. ii. 487. Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. iv. 12 Vol. iii. 396. Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. xii. 
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that of this Typhonian animal almost wholly over the third 
boat of Sagittarius : but its hoof is strictly over the first 
degree of the first boat of Capricorn, the date of which in the 
Sphere of Mazzaroth was that of the winter solstice itself, 
Dec. 23. There are five stars discoverable about this Ty. 


phonian figure ; each of which appears to be meant of a day: - 


and each being reckoned as a day, but from the hoof of this 
awimal upwards, as the necessity of the case seems to re- 
quire they should be, they would bring us from December 23 
to December 28 ; which on this principle would be the date 
of the termination of the contest of Typhon and Horus. 

Now we 8aw reason to conclude, from the testimony of 
the lunar mansons®, that this contest was considered to have 
occupied in some 8ense or other the 8pace of three lunar man- 
Sions complete. If then we reckon back 39 days, or three man- 
Sions, from Feb. 5, (the stated date of the termination of this 
contest in the 159 of Hydron in the 8phere of Mazzaroth,) we 
come to December 28. To judge from the names of the 
mans1ons, the contest must once have been 8upposed to have 
begun m the xxi manson of type wm of the epoch of B. C. 
848, the xx1 of type 1 and type 11; the actual date of which, 
B. C. 1347, at the epoch of type n, was December 28. We 
have no better explanation to propose of these figures. Our 
readers must judge for themselves of its probability. But it 
must necessarily, we think, be inferred from them, that the 
mode of representing Capricorn which first occurred to the 
Egyptians was different from that which they ultimately 
adopted ; and was taken from the idea of a contest between 
the 8un in the person of Horus, as the type of the fostering 
principle of vegetable life, and Typhon, in the person of a 
wild and furious bull, as the antagonist principle of vegetable 
destruction; a contest beginning. at the 8olstice of Mazza- 
roth, when the 8swn begga to recover his power, and lasting 
five days or more, to the time when his power and influence 
were first sensibly recovered and renewed. 

It is however a singular circumstance that the same hip- 
popotamnuc figure, of which we have already given an account 
in illustration of the zodiac of the cieling o, is twice met with 
also in this zodiac of the portico; first in the 8sign of Scorpio, 
and again in this of Capricorn: which virtually implies its 


n Vol. iii. 400. 596. o Supra, note at p. 331. 
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presence and influence in the sign of Sagittarius likewise be- 
tween the two. It appears first over the first boat of Scorpio, 
and over the very first degree of that boat ; which would 
answer to October 23, just 30 days later than the autumnal 
equinox in the calendar of Mazzaroth, Sept. 23. It stands 
there immediately before the zodion of Scorpion, and it has 
the tail of the scorpion itself; which shews that it partakes 
of its nature; particularly of its power to destroy; and conse- 
quently that its character here is that of a principle inimical 
and injurious to life : and it must be self-evident that at the 
beginning of the first decad of Scorpion, Oct. 23, as the 8ow- 
ing of 8eed must have been going on every where on a general 
scale, 80 the destruction of the 8eed in the way of vegetable cor- 
ruption, even as preliminary to vegetable reproduction, must 
have been going on equally generally. It appears again over 
the middle of the first boat of Capricorn; and in this instance 
with no such tail as in the former: but it stands behind the 
Typhomian figure contending with Horus; and that has a 
tail, resembling the tail of the scorpion, and composed of 
nine nod or joints : of which tail this figure has hold, in 8uch 
a manner as to cut off 8x knots from the rest by the act of 
grasping it. 

Now this figure being the type of Thuoeris, the mistress 
of Typhon, who nevertheless abandoned him at last to take 
part with his antagonist Horus, in the contest which ended 
in his death ; we have $een reason to collect from that fable, 
that though she must have been regarded as allied at first to 
the principle of death and destruction, typified by Typhon, 
She must have been regarded also as of a nature akin to that 
of Isis, Oiris, and Horus themselves at last : and particu- 
larly to that of Isis; the great parent of life of all kinds. 
And this Thuceris herself, as we have seen, was always re- 
presented as pregnant with the seeds of life, especially of 
vegetable life, which must s8ome time come mto actual ex- 
istence under the fostering influence of Horus, the 8zwn. It 
is easy to see that, on the principles of the fable itself, this 
mixed principle, partly destructive partly vivificative and 
productive, represented by Thuotris, after acting in concert 
with Typhon for a time, must forsake him at last, and take 
part with Horus against him. The only question would be, 
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when? And this, it appears to us, is answered by the figure 
which stands behind the Typhonian Bull in the sign of Capri- 
corn, and seems to be holding him back in one direction, 
while Horus with the dart in front is opposing his progress 
in the other. She is represented as cutting off six nodes of 
the tail of this bull, borrowed from the Scorpion : reckoned 
however from the joint of the hoof, which stands right over 
the solstitial date of Mazzaroth, Dec. 28, in the boat below: 
and this would be competent to imply that for six days, reck- 
oned from the solstitial date Dec. 23, Typhon should retain 
and exert his power to destroy; but that on or after the 
8Iixth day, December 28 or 29, it should cease and determine 
altogether. This would be wonderfully in accordance with 
the conclusion already obtained from the five stars about 
this Typhonian bull — that the contest between him and 
Horus, beginning Dec. 28, lasted five days, but no longer; 
that is, was decided on Dec. 28. 

The probable explanation of all this is the fact that seeds 
gown even at the winter 80lstice would germinate in Egypt 
in 8ix or 8even days: and therefore the contest between 


vegetable death and vegetable life beginning on the solsti- 


tial day, Dec. 23 itself, might be said to last 6 days ; but 
no longer. On the seventh the principle of life, elicited, 
strengthened, and confirmed by the genial power of the air 
and the. 8un of that climate, would appear to predominate ; 
and the contest between the two tendencies must be at an 
end: and therefore the contest between Horus and Typhon 
for that year at least must cease. Such appears to have been 
the idea of this process which 8ometime or other 8uggested 
itself to the minds of the Egyptians; and though they do 
not 8eem to have adopted it ultimately, yet it 18s attested by 
this representation of the zodion of Capricorn, in the zodiac 
of the portico, 80 different from that on the cieling, and by 
the names of the mansions, in the type of B. C. 848, in the 
s8ame quarter of the year. 

The infant Harpocrates, the posthuamous 8on of Oziris ac- 
cording to the fable, was the type of this principle of vege- 
table life, developing itself and coming into existence accord- 
ing to its natural tendency even under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances ; that is, at the middle of winter itself: 
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and though feeble, infirm, and tottering, as Harpocrates 
himself was represented to be, yet till living from the first, 
and every day liable to acquire fresh strength. Tt was natu- 
ral therefore to represent him as born Tept Tporas yxeepwas, 
GENT] kat veapov, Ev Tots TpoavOouet ral TpoBShacTavouotl, among 
the first and earliest productions of that season. It was a 
mistake of Macrobius to confound him with the 8un of the 
winter 80lstice", 1. e. with the 8wn in its feeblest state ; as 
he appears to have done. Plutarch however tells us it was 
usual to carry the Apis (for he no doubt means that bull 
here under the name of The Bull) seven times round his »aos 
or temple, vzo Tporas xeyuepwas ; a ceremony which they 
called the {1rnois *Ooipidos*, and which he explains as if 
these 8even circuits of the temple by the Apis were intended 
of the s8even months which must intervene between the 
winter s8olstice and the 8summer solstice, before the Nile 
could begin to rise afresh. But the name of the ceremony, 
the G&rnos *Ocpidos, (who was never 80ught for except as 
the seed, buried in the ground and lost from view, and never 
found again except as the plant, springing up out of the seed 
at last,) and the number of circuits with the Apis, which 
might be purposely intended to be s8ymbolical of seven cycles 
of day and night, and the fact to which we have just ad- 
verted, that s8eed 8own in Egypt at the winter 80lstice would 
vegetate in 8even days' time, in our opinion very clearly im- 
ply it to have been intended of nothing but the first 8even 
, days from the solstice of Mazzaroth, Dec. 23 to Dec. 29+. 
This ceremony therefore would be quite in character with 
the 8upposed duration of the contest of 'Typhon and Horus, 
as beginning at the winter s80lstice, Dec. 23, and lasting six 

* Dec. 29 B.C. 798 was the date of the true winter solstice. The fourth 
quarter entered December 29 8h. 56m. 158-4. 
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days, to December 28 inclusive, but as decided and over on 
the 29th ; that is, strictly speaking on the seventh day, when 
the 8eed 8own upon Dec. 23 would first appear to have ger- 
minated and come to life in the shape of the plant. 

It is observable also of this zodiac of the portico, that 
s8omething analogous to the tail of the 8corpion 18 repre- 
sented upon it as is8uing even from the tail of the hippocen- 
taur, and ascending in a kind of curve from the root of the 
tail upwards: at the other end of which too appears to be 
the figure of an hawk, the bird of the 8un. Sagittarius is 
necessarily included between Scorpio and Capricorn ; and if 
the power of Typhon had already begun to be exerted mn 
Scorpio, and was first made to cease only in Capricorn, it 
must be still active in Sagittarius. Hence probably the ap- 
pendage of the 8corpion's tail to that 8ign alsv. The hawk 
however, over the s8ame zodion, towards which the face of the 
archer 1s directed, and the wing in front of it, which 1s com- 
monly an appendage of the solar disk, appear to designate 
this 8ign in another capacity ; viz. that of the 8ign in which 
the motion of the 8un was most rapid : and therefore in that 
Sense peculiarly his own. 


SECTION X V.—On the Boats and on the Decani of the 8igns 
in the zodiac of the Portico. 


Besides the figures in the upper division of each band 
which represent the 8igns of the zodiac, many others are 
discoverable there which are certainly extra-zodiacal ; though 
what they must have been actually intended for, it may be 
difficult to 8ay. We conjecture however that in this instance, 
as in the similar instance of the figures in attendance on the 
zodia of the cieling, they are the decani of the different s1gns 
in Some 8ense or other ; distinct from the zodiacal figures in 
the upper division, and from the figures below too, which are 
properly to be called decani: though in what their distinction 
from these latter consisted we are not prepared to 8ay. But 
there was a tropical sphere, in every form of the sphere, as well 
as one of Mazzaroth ; and the decani below in each instance 
are the decani of the 8phere of Mazzaroth : these above may 
be those of the tropical 8phere. Or they may be the first 
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and proper expres8ion of the Egyptian scheme of decani, be- 
fore they substituted for their own that of the Chaldzans. 

With regard to the figures and to the boats below ; it is 
not our intention to dwell particularly upon them. We have 
already explained how it has happened that there are 38 
boats and 38 decani apparently, while there should be only 
36. The 8econd boat and second decan of Karkinon occur at 
the bottom in each band; the s8econd of Agon comes in 
twice at the top. Stars are discoverable in these lower divi- 
gions too, probably intended for days : but as we were told 
by Firmicus that, though every decan had nominally ten 
degrees of the 8ign under his jurisdiction, yet these were 
always distinguishable into full and empty ; we $hall not be 
gurprised to find the same pecuharity pervading these stars 
in cach case below : 80 that there is not the same number in 
each. In one only (the 8econd boat of Taurus,) there are 
ten stars to be seen at once, and in one more, (the third of 
Taurus,) as many as fifteen. But it would not be possible to 
reduce the scheme of decani here exhibited to that of Firmi- 
cus: nor $shall we attempt to do it. Neither do we consider 
it worth our while to consider the accounts of these different 
decani which the writers on hieroglyphical 8ubjects may 
have given. We have dwelt long enough on these topics : 
and we $hall confine ourselves to one point only, which may 
possibly lead to an interesturg discovery. 

The decan of the third boat of Scorpion 1s a cynocephalus, 
Sitting on his haunches in the midst of a large solar disk. 
The date of that boat would be November 13: and the 
middle day of the boat, the fifth from the first exclusve, 
would be November 18 inclusive. This decan has only one 
star allowed him ; and therefore only 80me one day. We 
explain this circumstance at once, if this cynocephalus stands 
here as the representative of Thoth his master, in relation to 
a 80lar, not to a lunar, year of 80me kind. The personal 
relation of Thoth himself, B. C. 798, and long before that, 
ever since the institution of the Apis cycle, B. C. 973, must 
have been restricted to the lunar year : but the Egyptians 
had various forms of the year; and in particular various 
forms of the Julian year, to any of which the relation of Thoth 
might very properly be represented by the cynocephalus, di- 
vested of any lunar character, if not by himself; especially by 
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the cynocephalus enclosed in-the solar disk. Now the oldest, 
and next to the Sothiacal the most sacred and most important, 
year of that description, which the Egyptians had among 
them, was the Phoenix type; of the epoch of Nov. 18 and 17, 
B. C. 1848. We are altogether of opinion that the cyno- 
cephalus is introduced here, sitting in the midst of this circle, 
as the deean of the last boat of Scorpion, in which the begin- 
ning of this year, and in the calendar of Mazzaroth, always 
fell; either on Nov. 17 or Nov. 18, and consequently always on 
the middle day of the decad itself, the last day of the first 
half, or the first day of the 8econd half : and that this is the 
reason why the cynocephalus is thus placed here, and has 
one day only allowed him ; which on this principle, and in 
this year B. C. 798, must have been intended of Nov. 18*. 


DISS. XVII1. 


* 'There is posslbly a further meaning attached to these s8ymbols, which 
would be 8till more curious and interesting could it be assumed to be 
really intended by them. We have ascertained from one case of the kind, 
gupplied by the zodiac of the cieling, that the circle may s8tand for a cycle; 
for the period of an aroxaraoraors, whether longer or shorter : and conse- 
quently for the revolution of the cyclical year round any fixed term ; as for 
example round this fixed Julian term, Nov. 17 or 18, the epoch of the 
Phoenix type of the Julian year. Now an inscription in Greek has been 
discovered on the pronaos of this temple of Denderah, which makes us ac- 
quainted with the probable date of these sculptures also, considered as 
facsimiles of much more ancient representations of the same things, which 
were either then restored to their original state, or then consigned (as 
copies and exemplars in all respects of those more ancient originals) to the 
walls or the roof of this temple. 'This inscription, according to Mons. Le 
Tronnet, stands as follows: *Yrep avroxpdropos TiBepiov Kaioapos veov 
EeBaoron, Ocov EeSaorov viov, emi ADhov Ani\Aiov ®OXdxrov myelpouos, 
AtAov ÞwoXoviov Kpiorov enwrpariyov, Eapatiovos TpuxdpBov otpary- 
youvTos, of and Th1s pmrpo|TONews rat To vouor To Tpraoy 'Apodiry Ocg 
peyiory, kat Trois ouvvdors Oeois. | L. k. TiBepiov Kaioapos *Aﬀdop «i. If 
this was always its tenor, we should thus learn from it that the date of the 
dedication of the pronaos was the 218t of Athyr, in the 2oth year of 
Tiberius®. 

The reign of Tiberius in the canon of Ptolemy is 8upposed to begin on 
the 18t of Thoth Nab. 762, August 2o A. D. 14: but as he really came to 


t Tom. i. x. P. i. 90. cus must have had six years, and six 

u It would be a singular coincidence years complete; the last of which having 
that the inscription should thus be expired October 12 or 14 A. D. 38 (ﬆe 
dated in this year of Tiberius, and yet our Prolegomens, cap. iii. 167-170, and 
in the government of Flaccus Aquillius cf. supra, vol. ii. 589. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. 
also. We shewed in our Dissertations, sect. x.) the firss must have begun on 
(Diss. xiii. vol. i. 445, 446,) that Flac- or before that day at least A. D. 32. 
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Again, the Greek name for the Egyptian Anoubis or 
Anubis in the hieroglyphic is Anepo or Anoup, in the 


the throne, in consequence of the death of Augustus, a day earlier even 
according to the Julian calendar, and two days earlier according to the 
Roman of the time being ; it is manifest that, agreeably to the Alexandrine 
rule of reckoning the reigns of the emperors, (a rule which has been ascer- 
tained and confirmed in various ways,) his reign would bear date fromAug.29 
A.D. 13. And that being assumed as his first year, his 2oth year would 
bear date August 29 A. D. 32. 'Supposing then the day of the dedication 
this year to have been actually Athyr 21, and Athyr 21 taken from the 
Alexandrine calendar, in which the stated date of Athyr, in the second year 
of the cycle, like A. D. 32, was October 28; it is manifest that Athyr 21 
would coincide with Nov. 17: and Nov. 17 A. D. 32, in the first year of the 
Julian cycle of leap-year, but in the fourth year of the cycle of the Phoenix 
type, would be the stated date of the Phoenix Julian calendar also. 

Now no one would be justified in 8aying that such a coincidence as this 
must have been purely accidental ; and that it might not be the effect of 
design and contrivance : particularly when we consider the great import- 
ance which the Egyptians attached to cyclical dates, or cycles of restitution. 
Nothing is more probable than that, if it could be 8s contrived, the 
date of the restoration of the temple would be made to coincide with the 
oldest form of the Julian calendar in Egypt, November 17. The equable 
Athyr 21, of the same year, was falling Nov. 3, 14 days before this term, 
Nov. 17; and the first of Thoth, August 15, more than three months 
earlier. That would euffice to shew that the cyclical Thoth had made one 
complete revolution round the fixed Julian term, Nov. 17 or 18; but only 
one: and therefore that when this symbol of the cynocephalus in the circle 
was consigned to the zodiac, B. C. 798, it could not as yet have made even 
one; it must 8till have been making the first. And thus we should account 
for one cynocephalus, in the midst of that circle, but only one: the cyno- 
cephalus being the type of the solar year, attached to this one day, Nov. 17 
or 18, and the circle in which it is sitting being the symbol of the cyclical 
year, revolving about this 8olar one. 

We cannot indeed take these coincidences for granted ; because, after 
all, that part of the inscription on which they depend, (the part at the end, 
which assigns the date,) has been obliterated in the original, and has been 
only conjecturally restored by Mons. Le Tronne. But Mons. Le Tronne's 
great experience in this branch of criticigm, his well known sagacity and 
the happiness of his emendations in other instances, give even his conjec- 
tural restoration of the text in the present instance a degree of authority to 
which it would not otherwise be entitled. The letters which he has thus 
Supplied are no more than necessary to fill up the lacunz in the original. 
There cannot be much doubt concerning the year of Tiberius. It must 
have been one of the last four years of his reign, because it was one of the 
years of the government of Aquillius Flaccus under him. This date 
Nov. 17 Athyr 21 in the Alexandrine calendar was not the date of Tibe- 
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Coptic is Anob, or Anoub=*; and Anebe being the Coptic 
term for a dog, as this Anubis, at present, is always found 
with the head of the Egyptian greyhound or jackal, (in the 
hieroglyphic, Ebasi *,) it might easily be 8upposed, as it 
appears to have been by the Greeks and Romans, that he 
had properly the form of a dog: though we consider it far 
from improbable, notwithstanding the mode in which he 
appears represented on the monuments at present, that he 
might actually be exhibited among the Egyptians under the 
form of a dog also. 

Now Anubis himself has the appellation of © lord of the 
heavens,” and of © resident in the divine gate? ;?” and mn the 
funeral ritual, or book of the dead, he is styled © the good 
guardian ; or opener of the disk of the s8unz.” This serves 
to explain the presence of s8uch a jackal in both the zodiacs ; 
both in the centre of that of the cieling, and at the vernal 
equinox, along with the 8ign of the Ram, not only in that 
but in the zodiac of the porch also. 

The hieroglyphical title of this Jackal is Hophiouez ; the 
meaning of which 1s *seated in the roads of the s8wn's path:” 
and as such it enters the Chevalier Bunsen's list of 1deogra- 
phics in three analogous forms*. In this capacity it was re- 
presented 8eated on a door or gate, placed north and s8uth. 
As Hophioue of the north, it was © guardian of the terrestrial 
world;” as that of the south, it was the lord of the heaven= :” 
consequently as the former it had charge of the year either 
from the winter 80lstice to the 8zummer 80lstice, or from the 
vernal equinox to the autumnal ; and as the latter, from the 
gummer 80lstice to the winter, or from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal. 

Now there is one of these jackals in the zodiac of the 
rius* birthday; the Roman date of which xvi kal. Dec. A. D. 32 agreed 
with the Julian Nov. 16 : though that too, as Mons. Le Tronne conjectures, 
might have had something to do with the day elected for the date of the 
dedication. It may be questioned indeed whether the Egyptian date cor- 
responding to the Roman, in a case of this kind, would be taken from the 


Alexandrine, and not from the equable calendar. The latter is more 
probable. 


x Egyptian Ant. P. i. p. 43. 51 : cf. a Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. App. ii. A. 
Bunsen, B. i. 8ect. vi. C. ii. 436. P. 515. No. 262, 263, 264 : cf. Egypt. 
Y Tbid. 44, Ant. i. 51. 
Z Ibid. 43. note 16. 
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portico, distinct from that which occurs in the sign of Aries; 
the place of which is over the second boat of Scorpio. It is 
represented as if mounting a stage or frame, such as is de- 
scribed by the chevalier Bunsen ©; at the end of which is the 
Urzus, the 8xymbol of divinity, or of the lower hemisphere ; 
and in front of the jackal itself is the hawk s8acred to the 
un. And these are sufficiently clear intimations of the ho- 
phioue of the south, © the lord of the heaven :” and not of 
that of the north, © the guardian of the terrestrial world.” 

We have already had occasion to explain f that one of these 
hophioues had also the name of Rokk-Naa, the hophioue 
of the greater heat ; and the other that of Rokk-Kowgi, the 
hophioue of the lesser heat: the jurisdiction of the former 
extending from the vernal equinox to the autumnal, and that 
of the latter from the autumnal to the vernal. "The meaning 
of this distinction however ultimately was that these two 
hophioues divided the year between them; and in such a 
manner that the half of the year, during which the greater 
heat predominated, belonged to the jurisdiction of the hophi- 
oue of the north, and the half, during which the lesser pre- 
vailed, to that of the hophioue of the south. 

In the representation on the Memnonium, which dated the 
period of the greater heat from Thoth to Phamenoth, and 
that of the lesser from Phamenoth to Thoth, the distinction 
appeared to have been critically adapted to the Julian calen- 
dar of Thebes; in which the first of Thoth bore date from 
the vernal equinox, and the period from Thoth to Phame- 
noth was strictly that of the greater heat, and the period 
from Phamenoth to Thoth was strictly that of the lesser. Tt 
is manifest however that the principle of such a distinction 
was applicable to any division of the year, from a certain 
time after the autumnal equinox to the same time after the 
vernal. This jackal 8tands over the s8econd boat of Scorpion ; 
the date of which was Nov. 3-13: and the middle day was 
Nov. 8. Now B. C. 1848, at the date of the Phoenix type of 
the Julian calendar, when the autumnal equinox was falling 
Oct. 7, (in the calendar of Mazzaroth,) and the true equinox 
on Oct. 9, that would be just about one month later than the 
autumnal equinox : and no one could say that, for 8uch a 

e Ideographics, No. 263. f Supra, p. 228. 
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climate as that of Egypt, the heat would be very sensibly 
diminished under a month after the autumnal equinox. 

It is far from improbable therefore that the position of 
this jackal here, especially for 8uch an epoch as that of B. C. 
798, not strictly at the autumnal equinox, but more than a 
full month later, was intended to point out the division of the 
lesser and the greater heat in the original type of the Julian 
year. And this jackal being placed here, on or about No- 
vember 8, as the representative of the Rokh-Kougi in that 
type, it must be hereby implied that the proper place of the 
jackal of the Rokh-Naa, in the 8ame type, would be 182 days 
later, on or about May 9: in which month tradition among 
the Egyptians, as we have already had: occasion to shew*, 
has always placed the beginning of the most intense heat to 
which their country is liable; owing to the prevalence of the 
winds from the south. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the primitive lunar calendar ; and on the derivation of the 
Apis cycle from a primitive one of the same kind. 


Section I.—The existence of this primitive cycle a question 
of fact. 

However probable it may 8eem @ priort that the natural 
lunar cycle of the equable solar year must have been as80- 
ciated with it from the first, and therefore must have been 
known to mankind, and used by mankind along with this 
primitive 80lar year, from the first ; yet whether it was ac- 
tually 80 as80ciated, 80 known, and 80 used, would be after 
all a question of fact ; which must be decided, like all other 
questions of fact, by testimony, if testimony was to be had 
for that purpose: or in defect of direct and positive testi- 
mony to the fact, by means of other facts, themselves un- 
questionable, which could not be explained and accounted 
for without the admission of this. Testimony indeed, express 
and direct to the truth of s8uch a matter of fact as this, is no- 
where discoverable at present ; but there are several facts 


E See vol. ii. 560. 
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concerning which no doubt can be reasonably entertained, 
which appear to be ultimately resolvable into this ; and there- 
fore to be of a nature, if not directly yet by"implication, to 
attest and 8ubstantiate this. Of these facts we shall now 
proceed to give 8ome account. 


SECTION II.—Of the facts which appear to attest and 8ub- 
stantiate tit. 


1. It has been seen Þ that the true epoch of lunar time in 
counection with the present system of things, as supposed to 
bear date from the first aciual appearance of the moon, was 
the luna ultima or penultima, not the luna prima : and that 
being the case, it cannot be denied that the luna 292 must 
have had a closer, a more direct, and a more proper relation 
to the absolute beginning of lunar time than the luna prima 
itself. Nor can it be doubted that a fact like that was capable 
of being perpetuated by tradition down to the latest times ; 
and egspecially among the Egyptians : among whom in parti- 
cular the vestiges of primitive traditions 8uch as these may 
be discovered in other instances, similarly handed down from 
the first, and 8till faithfully and exactly preserved. 

Now we actually meet with a traditionary belief among 
the Egyptians that the 29th luna, for some reason or other, 
was the yeveors x0opov, or natale mundi. Thus much at least 
may be inferred from the following passage of Horapollo, 
where he is explaining the different meanings attached to the 
tieroglyphical 8ymbol of the beetle i :- Movoyevts 8 dnnovvres 
j yeveoiv 7 Tarepa 7 k6opor 7 Gv3pa kdvOapor fwypapodot. provo- 
yevts puEv GT. avroyeves Cort T0 (@ov, uno OnXelas jt) kvopopotue- 
yov. povy Yap YEveots avrod TOLAUTH CoT(Y. 

"'ETeidav 6 &ponvy Bovhyrat TadonotoaoOa Boos apodevua Aa- 
Bay m\dooe opaupoedes, Tapanhyoiov To Koopy oxmpa Þ er 
T@v 6mtoOiwv wepav rv\loas amd avaroXns els Bow avros mpOs 
Gvaro\v BXenei, va amodg T0 Tod Kdopou oXThpAa avros Yap am) 
Tod &my\Aurov Els AiBa þeperar, 6 Bt T@Ev GoTepwy Fpopos GTO 
AiBos els armory. Tauryv ov Thy oqaipay kaTopufas els yh 
xarariberai Em huepas elrooworra, ev Goars Kal 7 TeAmvy Tpepais 
Ta dwdexa (wa rvrever vþ hv (80. Thy yo) ATopevor Cwoyoret- 
Ta T0 T@y kav0dpwy yevos. Th evdry Fe «at GyS0n (corrige eiko- 

h Vol. ii. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. v and vi. i 1.10. 
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ory *) nutpa Gvolfas Thy opaipay els bFrup BdAXer Tait yap 
Thv huEpay voulle. ouvodov eva oehmvns ral mAlov, ETL TE ral yeve- 
ow x6opov fs Gvolyoperns Ev TG tart (@a Efepxerat, TourtoTw 
ot xdv0apot. 

If the 29 luna of the calendar is to be 8supposed the date of 
the conjunction, the calendar luna prima must be reckoned 
from the phasis, and the calendar phasis must be dated on the 
luna tertia or quarta : neither of which things could have been 
the case in Horapollo's time, but the latter in particular, as 
we shall see by and by, must have been the case from the 
first. The most important statement however in the pre- 
ceding passage is that which is next 8ubjoined ; viz. tLat the 
29 luna was considered to be the yeveors xdopov. This 
opinion 1s certainly in accordance with the matter of fact ; 
that the first lunar phasis, connected de facto with the exist- 
ing system of things, was the luna 29z or 30s: and it appears to 
us altogether the most reasonable explanation of the opinion 
itself, that it was nothing but a primitive tradition which 
had delivered the recollection of that fact, among the Egyp- 
tians in particular, down to the latest times f. 


* The context requires the 29th day here : and that is correctly assigned 
in the following of Zlian, De Natura Anim. x. 15 ; in which we have the 
8ame account given, only more briefly : 'O «d s Gnu (oo ecoTw, 
oTeipas $e cis Thv oqaipay jv kvNiet, OKTH Be Kal Elxoow Npepar Touro Bpd- 
gas, cat Oakypas aurhy* era perro Th em Tavras (consequently on the 29th) 
TPOdYEL TOY VEOTTOV. 

Cf. also the passages cited 8upra, vol. ii. 487. Diss. xiii. ch. u. 8ect. iv. 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, and from Porphyry. 

tf It may be objected indeed that this tradition or this belief is not necessa- 
rily older than the introduction of the other tradition and the other belief, 
(of which we gave an account supra, vol. iii. 447. Diss. xv. ch. vii. 8ect. viii;) 
whereby the natale mundi appeared to be attached to August 8: a tradi- 
tion too and a belief not peculiar to the Egyptians from the first, but bor- 
rowed from the Chaldzans. A little consideration however will convince 
us that Horapollo's tradition is not to be explained by means of this. 

The date of the introduction of this Chaldaic tradition into Egypt, as 
we have 8een, was August 8, B. C. 798: at which time the moon was 
asgumed to be occupying its proper house, and its proper degree in that 
house, in the s8phere of Mazzaroth, the xv® of Cancer; and the 8un in like 
manner its proper house, and proper degree of that house, the xy® of Leo. 
The moon was consequently one 8ign behind the sun, and one sign com- 
plete, on August 8, B. C. 798. The true conjunction that year in August 
took place on August io; at which time the sun was in the 18*= 11*, 
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1. We have learnt indeed from Plinyk, that there was a 
stated lunar date in the course of the synodic revolution, 
which the Egyptians esteemed most sacred; and we have 
geen that he had good foundation for what he asserted in 


of Leo. The moon consequently must have been three days distant 
from the conjunction on August 8: and its age at that time (August 8) 
could not have been more than the luna 28. (See the calculation, insti- 
tuted infra, appendix, B. C. 798.) 

This traditionary date then in Horapollo of the yeveo:s x6opov on 
the 29th luna is not to be explained by that of the Babylonian cosmo- 
gony, August 8 B. C. 798. This latter however differs 80 little from the 
former that, in all probability, even this Chaldzan date of the natale 
mundi on the 28th luna, is ultimately to be traced up to the same tradi- 
tionary belief among them, as among the Egyptians, that true lunar time, 
in connection with the existing system of things, did not begin de facto, 
(as might naturally have been expected,) on the luna prima, that is, at the 
beginning of the lunar month, but on the luna 28 or 29; that is, at or 
towards the end of it. And this belief, wheresoever it might be enter- 
tained, is 80 contrary to what was always to have been 8upposed a priors, 
and always to have been presumed, by men for themselves, that we cannot 
but consider it an evidence of a well ascertained and authentic tradition, 
which left no doubt of the fact itself, however contrary to probability 
beforehand. 

Traces of the game tradition are discoverable in Persia alsxo. In Char- 
din, at least, (Voyages, tome iv. p. 16, Description de la Religion, chap. i.) 
we find the following statement : © Les Persans ne conviennent pas non 
plus avec les autres peuples sur le tems du mois que la creation arriva : 
car ils veulent que ce fut durant les s8ix dermiers jours du mois lunaire ; 
cest-a-dire que la creation fut commencee le vingt-cinquieme jour de la 
lune et finie le dernier jour, de la m&me lune; et dans cette vue ils ont 
asigne au vingt-cinquieme du mois de Zilcade la fete qu'ils ont conga- 
er6e a la memoire de la creation de Punivers.” And he 8ubjoins : © Vous 
voyez qu'a leur compte la lune fut crece dans 8a vingt-neuvieme mansion, 
et presq'au bout du zodiaque.” As the moon passes through one man- 
gion in one day, it could be in the 2gth mansion only on the 29th luna. 
But, in 8trictness, if the moon was created on the fourth day of the hexa- 
emeron, and the creation began in the 25th mansion, the moon was created 
in the 28th mansion. The peculiarity of this Persian tradition is that it 
as8umed the beginning of the creation on the 25th of the lunar month : 
on which principle the fourth day of the hexacmeron, the day of the ap- 
pearance of the moon, would actually be the 28th luna. We cannot how- 
ever consider this Persian tradition particularly at present; nor how far 
it might agree with the Chaldaic and the Egyptian, and how far it might 
differ from them. 


k Vol. ii. 523. Diss. xiti. ch. iii. sect. v. 
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reference to that point. Such was the respect in which the 
Egyptians held the stated date of the Apis cycle, in his own 
time ; the luna quarta or luna quinta. We have demonstrated 
however! that, if 8uch was the s8tated date of the Apis cycle 
in his time, it was itself an infallible argument that the ori- 
ginal date of that cycle must have been the luna tertia : and 
that being the case, there would be every reason beforehand 
to suppose that not only the luna guarta or luna guinta, but 
the luna tertia, and even the luna secunda, and the luna 
prima, at different times, but for similar reasons, must have 
been held by the Egyptians in the 8ame kind of estimation. 

Now there is something hke proof of this fact also, in the 
following passage of Porphyry, quoted by Eusebius ®: Kara d& 
Tv *Exeþavrlyny T6Aw Terhumra &yakua, Tenmhaopevor pty GAN 
GvIpelxehov ral kabnpevor, rvavory TE Thv xpoiay, repalnv Be 
KpLOY KEKTTPLEVOV, Kal Baol\ev, repara Tpdyera Exov, ols ETeoTt 
xbxhos dtoxoerdtys. KaOmrar Bt, Taparxeyurevov Kepapeov Gyyelov, 
&þ' ob &vOpwTov avanhdocvew. Inno be amo pev TOY pol Tpdo- 
@Tov Exew Kat alyos repara Thv Ev Kpt@ ouvodov mAlov ral Je- 
Arvns, T0 dt ex rvavod xpapa ori vopaywy0s ev ovvody 1 veAmvy. 
This is obviously to be understood of the type of the con- 
junetion, the luna prima, or of the first phasis. 

To $Z $evrepov $&@s Ths oe\mvys & AnoAkwovos T6XE rabte- 
PwTat. EoTt de Tourov ovpBoNov Leparompdownos GvOpwmos (iBuvy 
xEtpoypevos Tvpava imnonrorduy elxaoperov. Nevxov Bt Th xpoa 
TO ayankua, Ths pev NevKoryToS TO þwriGeoOar Thy oenhmvyy Taph- 
oTnodons, TOY Ft Lepakxeiov TpoowTOv TO Gp mAlov wrifeoba 
xal Tvevpa XapBavew. TOVv yap lepara mnlp Gpepodor wrds Bt 
xat TveEvuaros Llepaf avrois ovuBokov, $id Te Thv Efurnolav ral 
70 Tpos thyos Gvarpexew, Eva T0 þ@s. 6 dE tmnondrapos Tov durt- 
xOv &nNot m6Nov, raph TO karanlvew els EauTOv TOUS MEPLTONODY- 
Tas. Oeds dt Tara ev Th TOE Tavry 6 Qpos. And this re- 
cognises the luna s8ecunda as an object of reverence, as well 
as the luna prima, or the 8econd phasis as well as the first. 

'H $ rs Ei\cidvias T0As T0 Tplrov þ@s Oepanever T0 && £6- 
avov TETUTwTAaL els yora meTOpevmv, Ts TO TNTEpwun Ex oTovdalur 
ovveoThxe AlOwv. onuaive dE T0 pev yunoedts avrhs Thv yeur)- 


1 Vol. ii. 523. Diss. xii. ch. iii. m Preparatio Evangelica, iii. 12. $1. 
8ect. vi. 8qq. 250——h 3. 252. 
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TWKNYy TvevudTwv oehmuny Ek yap To mverpuaros olovra ouvhNap- 
Bdvew Tov yura, Onakclas mdoas Gnopawuerct. 

It 1s no objection to the preceding testimonies, $0 far as 
concerns this particular fact of the estimation of these three 
lunar terms, the phasis prima, the phasis 8ecunda, and the 
phasis tertia; that Porphyry's explanation of these different 
representations may possibly not be correct in every respect. 
The figure, which he describes in the first, at Elephantine, is 
_ that of the Egyptian Noum or Noub, Kneph or Chnouphis, 
of whom we had occasion to give 8ome account supra ” : and 
yet this principle, as we 8aw, was regarded as the type of the 
Demiurge ; and the first of its operations, even in that capa- 
city, was 8upposed to have begun in Aries, and the #Ay or 
elements, out of which it produced every thing, to have been 
these two of earth and water. And as this figure, according 
to the description in Porphyry, was thus forming a man of 
potter's clay at the conjunction, as he 8upposes, in Aries ; 80 
dd the production of man, according to the account of 
Scripture, actually take place as nearly as possible at the 
conjunction and in Aries also. The hippopotamus, in the 
8econd instance, was probably simply a type of Typhon, for 
the reasons which we have already explained®; not of the 
western horizon, or of the 8outh pole: and the flying vulture 
in the third representation, the wings or feathers of which 
8eemed to be composed of precious stones, as we were 
informed by Mr. Birch”, was the original 8ymbol of the con- 
cealed deity ; whose characteristic name of Amn or Amoun 
was afterwards transferred to Amoun-Ra of Thebes. These 
representations are referred to by Porphyry as proofs of the 
respect paid in different places and in different ways to three 
particular dates in the lunar synodic month, the first, the 
8econd, and the third; or to three states of the phasis, dis- 
tinct from the simple conjunction, the phasis prima, the 
phasis 8ecunda, and the phasis tertia: and they must be re- 
garded as testimonies to that effect. This is a matter of 
fact, concerning which we should not be justified in assuming 
that he was mistaken. He must have been given to under- 
stand that the final end of the representation, which he de- 
8cribes at Elephantine, was to typify the luna prima or the first 
phasis ; and the final end of that, which he had seen at Apol- 


n Page 239. note. o Vol. iii. 18g. P Supra, p. 238. 
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linopohs, was to characterise the luna secunda or the second 
phasis ; and the final end of the third, which was exhibited at 
Eileithuiopohs, was to typify and illustrate the luna tertia or 
the third phasis. We must conclude therefore, on the strength 
of this testimony, that these lunar terms, the first, the second, 
and the third phasis, for some reason or other, were objects 
of particular consideration among the Egyptians. 

11. It will be seen hereafter), from actual calculation 
made with all possible care and exactness, that the true date 
of the lunar conjunction, for the proper meridian, that of the 
ancient Jerusalem, in the week of Creation was April 28 
about 1.46 y. x. B. C. 4004, the fourth day of the hexaemeron. 
Whether this moon would be actually vistble for the first 
time, 28 hours after the conjunction, on the evening of 
April 29, the feria 8exta #neunte, could not be determined 
for certain without the knowledge of some things con- 
cerning which we have had no information. 4 priori in- 
deed it might not appear to be physically improbable, much 
less impossible, that the first phasis should have taken place 
within 28 hours after the first conjunction. Even in this 
country the moon has been 8een by the naked eye within 
24 hours from the change; and in the east it is often 80 
Seen. But no question hke this, in reference to the first 
phasis, could be decided without knowing more of the climate 
of Paradise, and of the 8tate of the air, as adapted to that 
chmate, and of the other conditions on which the solution 
of s8uch problems depends, than has been made known to 
us. It is evident however, even to our own reason, that 
there could be no absolute necessity for the first phasis on 
the evening of Thursday April 29, 28 hours after the con- 
Junction ; or that every end of the moon's becoming visible 
for the first time might not be equally well answered by its 
being first seen on the evening of Saturday May 1 ; by which 
time, three days after the conjunction, we may take it for 
granted it must have been capable of being seen under any 
circumstances, and in any climate, even that of the ante- 
diluvian world itself. 

Now May 1, at evening, the seventh day of the hexa- 
emeron, would be the luna 4*, reckoned from April 28 
at noon. On this principle, the actuai date of the first 
q4 Appendix. 
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viable appearance of the moon, in connection with the 
present system of things, and in particular with human 
existence, would be the luna quarta, not the luna tertia, or 
luna 8ecunda, or luna prima : and yet each of these lunar 
terms would be alike associated with the reckoning of lunar 
time from the first, and each, on that account, would appear 
to be entitled to a degree of respect and estimation, to which 
no one date in the s8ynodic month could lay claim besides. 

iv. The Egyptians had a tradition (attested by the funeral 
ritual") of a Bull, © the husband of seven cows :”” the exact 
meaning of which, at first sight, does not appear. Yet we 
have no doubt that both this bull and these cows were always 
mtended of some cycle: and we can imagine no cycle, which 
could be typified by seven cows, but the hebdomadal. The 
bull being the standing type among the Egyptians either of 
the un or of the moon ; the object of this as8ociation of the 
bull and the 8even cows with each other might be only to 
symbolize the fact, handed down by tradition, that lunar and 
8lar time were thus associated at first with the hebdomadal 
cycle: as must have been the cage, if both were first dated in 
conjunction, on the feria prima May 1 at sunset, B. C. 4004, 
im the second week of the Creation. On this point however 
every one 1s at liberty to judge for himself; and either to 
explain this mystical bull and these seven mystical cows of 
the ritual on this principle, or not ; as he thinks proper. 

It is more important for our purpose at present to observe 
that if May 1 at 18 hours, according to the primitive rule, 
or May 2 at midnight, according to the Julian, (the luna 
quarta in either case,) was the actual date of the beginning 
of civil lunar time A.M. 1, B. C. 4004; the solar or equable 
term, corresponding to® this primary lunar term, must have 
been Thoth 8 at 18 hours, or Thoth 8 at midnight also, zra 
cyclica 1]: for the first of Thoth at 18 hours zra cyc. 1 
answering to April 24 at 18 hours A.M. 1 B. C. 4004, the 
eighth of Thoth at 18 hours would answer to May 1 at 18 
hours, and Thoth 8 at midnight to May 2 at midnight. It 
follows that if there was s8uch a thing from the first as a 
constant reckoning of solar and lunar time, the one in the 
primitive 8olar calendar, the other in the natural lunar calen- 
r Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 52, 53. note 10. 
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dar of that primitive solar one; the proper epoch of this 
8olar and lunar reckoning in conjunction in the equable style 
must have been Thoth 8. Primitive solar time by itself, in 
connection with the present system of things, must have 
borne date on Thoth 1 at 18 hours, or Thoth 1 at midnight: 
but primitive 80lar, in conjunction with primitive lunar in the 
8ense of civil, only on the eighth day after; Thoth 8 at 18 hours 
or Thoth 8 at midnight, the luna quarta, not the luna prima. 

Now a given equable date, hke this of 'Thoth 8, having 
once become the recognised epoch of solar and lunar time in 
the style of the equable calendar, there is no reason in the 
nature of things why it might not continue to be 80 for any 
length of time. That this particular term of Thoth 8, among 
the Egyptians at least, was connected de facto with the 
reckoning of lunar time above any other s1milar term in 
their calendar, may be made to appear as follows. 

It is agreed, that of all their divinities the most proper 
type and representative of the lunar reckoning of time per- 
petually was Thoths: that none of them stood in 80 distinct 
a relation to the moon, and to lunar time, as Thoth Lunus, ex- 
cept their Khons or Hercules, of whom we have already given 
a sufficient account. Now among the titles of the Egyptian 
Thoth, none is better authenticated than one which designates 
him as the lord of Eshmoun, Shmoun or Oshmunain*t: a 
designation which has given much trouble to the modern 
interpreters of these ancient Egyptian mysteries ; not indeed 
to make out the literal meaning of the title itself, but to 
explain it on rational and consistent principles. Eshmoun 
or Oshmunain is considered the same with Hermupolis : but 
Eshmoun or Shmoun or Schmun itself, it is admitted, does 
not mean Hermupolis: ('Eppovrots:) though if E8hmoun 
was one of the names of Thoth, the city of Eghmoun might 
be the city of Thoth or Hermes alsov. Eshmoun, or Shmoun, 
itself, mvolved the Egyptian term for eight: and the lord 
of Es8hmoun, in its most literal sense and meaning, de- 
noted the lord of the eighth — though what eighth is not 
agreed. 


s Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 26, t Egyptian Antiquities, p. 27. Wil- 
27. Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiii. kinson, Second geries, ii. xiti. 7. pL xIv. 
4-6. Bunsen, B. i. 8ect. vi. B. ii. 393- xlvi. Bunsen, i. 393-395, cf. 399- 
395- 
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What then could be the meaning of 8uch a title, applied to 
Thoth ? or what particular reason could there be, for desig- 
nating him in this manner, as the lord of the eighth of any 
- kind? Ls it not explained at once, as 800n as it is known 
that Thoth was the impersonation of lunar time ; that Thoth 
was the lunar calendar in a living form ? and that the lunar 
calendar, and lunar reckoning, among the Egyptians, had a 
stated epoch from the first ; and that epoch the 8th of Thoth ; 
the eighth of the month, consecrated to and called after 
Thoth himself? What was this but to set him forth in re- 
lation to the moon, as the lord of Eshmoun from the first ? 

The cynocephalus too, as we have often had occasion to 
observe®, being the creature of Thoth, and constantly ass0- 
ciated with him, it is not unusual to find the representation 
of this animal also on the monuments, in attendance on 
Thoth or on 8ome other divinity who cannot be distinguished 
from Thoth ; yet in connection with this particular number 
of eight. Of the number of 8such divinities, the character of 
which was interchangeable with that of Thoth, was Mouz or 
Mem, described in the Egyptian Antiquities*. In the fune- 
ral ritual or book of the deady, Mowi is exhibited elevating 
the disk of the 8wn*, which is 8aluted by eight cynocephal ; 
the legend at the 8ame time declaring* that © Moui, the 
abime of the heaven, on the steps of the inhabitants of Esh- 
moun, afflicts the race of the wicked on the steps of the resi- 
dents in Eshmoun :” these residents in Eshmoun, on the 
8teps of which Mow thus stands to inflict this vengeance, as 
it further appears from the s8ame ritual=, being these cynoce- 
phali themselves. We meet with sculptures in which lunar 
days are denoted by steps. Thus 14 steps, leading up to an 
eye, are often employed to represent the lunar TavoeAnvoy or 
first half of the lunar month*. We have no doubt that these 
cynocephali, thus limited to eight or thus connected in 8ome 
manner with the number eight yet as8ociated with 'Thoth or 
with Mow also, are to be explained on the s8ame principle 
as the name of Eshmoun, applied to Thoth himself *. 


* In strictness, the first eight days of the month Thoth, to which we 


u Cf. Horapollo, i. 14, 15. Wilkin- 28. 2 Egyptian Antiq., part i. 26. 
80n, Second geries, ii. xiii. 4, 5. as Denon, pl. lxxii. p. 91. Tentyra 
X 1. 22. 26. 38. and Apollinopolis, Nos. 2 and 3. 

y Cf. Bunsen, i. 8ect. i. A. iv. p. 25- 
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v. The 8ame solar term might continue nominally to repre- Thot. 
8ent the epoch of lunar time in the equable calendar perpetu- Thus 
ally ; but it could not always represent it truly. This lunar - 112. 
epoch at first might be the luna tertia. The solar term to whic 
which it was attached at first might be the 8th of Thoth; cyc. 
and this 8olar term might nominally continue the s8ame ever year 
after : but the lunar term, originally as8ociated with it, could And 
not posvibly continue attached to it as at first. There would the | 
be two causes, of constant operation, to prevent this. One of t! 
of these would be the correction of the Julian types of our 112, 
Fasti. As often as we as8umed a fresh Julian type of the beg 
natural year, the lunar term, attached to the 8th of the solar have 

equi 

guPPo8e a reference in this title, were not lunar, but solar days : and in tinu 
strictness the cynocephalus, as we have already more than once observed, be « 
was 8acred to Thoth in his relation to s8olar rather than to lunar time. rect 
Sometimes nine cynocephali are found in conjunction on the monuments; nati 
for instance (Monuments de VEgypte, tome i. lxxxii. 3) at Philze; a cyno- 

cephalus seated on a pedestal, with 9 steps, and with the lunar disk on its "— 
head, and over against Thoth with the Tbis-head ; and at the head of the wit] 
coffin of Amyrtzus, described by Mr. Birch, (Egyptian Antiquities, part i. cor: 
P- 49,) there were two gets of these animals, each of them nine in number; one ] 
of which was styled © door-openers of the sun ;?* the other, © bards of the tal 
gun.” This number nine might come to be associated with these animals, = 
as the types of 'Thoth and as the representatives vicariously of his relation G 
to the lunar year, for two reasons. One, because, as we hall ee here- tive 
after, the proper Apis cycle of the Egyptians, B. C. 973, was derived from oft 
the primitive cycle of the same kind, and took its rise in the eighth 8olar, pet 
but ninth lunar, year of the cxxii primitive cycle of that description : the cy 
other, because even B. C. 973, when the cyclical epoch of the Apis cycle eit 
was attached to Thoth 11, the Nabonassarian at the 8ame point of time 

was falling on Thoth 9g : 80 that the true lunar epoch of the cycle in the = 
Nabonassarian type of the equable year from the first was Thoth 9 : and AJ 
having once been attached to that date, mutatis mutandis only, it must th 
continue attached to it ever after. By this Nabonassarian date of the cy 
cycle however, Thoth 9g, we mean of course the luna tertia, not the luna tn 
quinta. It is to be observed also, that B. C. 913, as we shall see by and St 
by, Thoth 9g in the cyclical style of the equable year was the date of the ti 
true luna prima. For any of these reasons the cynocephalus in its proper , 
relation to Thoth Lunus might come to be asgociated with the number g, it 
as well as with the number 8. We much question however whether it It 
has ever been found, or ever will be found, associated with a less number of 
than this of 8, or a greater than this of 9 ; or in particular with any such MV 
number as 10 or 11—though the 11th of Thoth was the proper equable 
date of the Apis calendar, properly 80 called, from the first. 
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Thoth, would rise one number higher in the equable style. 
Thus, we assume such a fresh type for the first time A.M. 
112 B. C. 3893 zra cyc. 112. The first cycle of 25 years, 
which would be in course after that, would bear date zra 
cyc. 126 A.M. 126 B. C.3879. The first of Thoth in that 
year answered to March 26: the 8th of Thoth to April 2. 
And April 2, as our lunar calendar shews, the same year was 
the luna guinta, not the luna guarta ; 80 that, in consequence 
of the correction of our Julian calendar A. M. 112 zra cyc. 
112, the true lunar date, corresponding to Thoth 8, at the 
beginning of the next cycle of 25 years would be found to 
have risen from the luna guarta to the luna guinta; the 
equable 8olar term to which it corresponded, Thoth 8, con- 
tinuing nominally the 8ame notwithstanding. And it would 
be easy to shew that as often as we repeated the s8ame cor- 
rection, by the assumption of a fresh Julian type of the 
natural year, this effect would be repeated also. The lunar 
epoch of the cycle of 25 years would rise one day in terms 
with every fresh Juhan type ; the solar epoch of Thoth 8 
corresponding to it continuing nevertheless the same. 

The other cause would be the necessity of correcting at 
ﬆtated times the cycle of 25 years itself; a cause as inevitable 
and as regular m its effect as the former, though compara- 
tively slower in its operation. It 1s not posstble, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, for true lunar time to be per- 
petually represented by any cycle without correction. All 
eycheal, civil, or calendar reckonings of lunar time must 
either gain or lose in comparison of natural : the octatteric 
or the hekkaidekacteric must lose; the Metonic or the 
Apis must gain; though the latter at a much slower rate 
than the former : for we have already shewn® that the Apis 
cycle might be used without correction, as the measure of 
true mean lunar time, almost twice as long as the Metomic. 
Strictly speaking indeed, while the civil lunar calendar con- 
tinues to be administered in conformity to its own principles, 
it neither gains nor loses, but continues always the same. 
It is the moon in reality which gains or loses on a calendar 
of this kind ; which gains on the octatteric, and loses on the 
Metonic, or on the Apis. But the effect is the same, whether 
b Vol. i. 112. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. vil. 
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true mean lunar time is s8upposed to be a constant quantity, our - 

and its civil or calendar measure a variable one; or vice versa. follo 

A correction will be required, and a correction must be ap- Nov 

plied, at last, to accommodate one to the other, for the same and 

length of time as before; the 8ubject of which correction mid 

of course must be the calendar or civil reckoning of lunar 600 

time, im order to adjust it again to the natural, even on the tot 

principles of the calendar reckoning itself. fro! 

We will assume at present that, in the case of the cycle of MOI 

25 years, the interval of time, for which the calendar reckon- Jus! 

ing of lunar time in conjunction with solar was calculated can 

to go on at first, without requiring a correction, was 600 we 

equable years, or 24 cycles of 25 years : an as8umption the tim 

truth of which will be made to appear by and by. It follows wh 

that, at the end of 600 equable years, this cycle must require rec 

a correction, and a correction amounting to a day ; a correc- lur 

tion which nature itself would administer, if it was not ad- da; 

ministered in any other way, by the descent or precipitation th 

11 of true lunar time one entire day in terms of civil. The to 
l solar epoch of the cycle might continue the 8same even in Je 
3d this case; but the lunar epoch, corresponding to it before wi 
ll; at the beginning of these 600 years, must necessarily rise th 

one day higher to correspond to it still at the end. And as 

in 600 equable solar years we could not correct our Julian C3 

calendar less than four times; it would follow from this 8E 

effect, along with the former which we have already ex- 01 

plained, that the s8ame nominal solar term, ike 'Thoth 8, Cc 

which began with corresponding to the luna quarta- at the J 

beginning of one of these periods, at the end of one such n 


period, and at the beginning of the next, would be found b 
corresponding to the luna nona. P 

Thus the first equable period of 600 years came to an end : 
and the 8econd began Thoth 1 era cyc. 601, November 30, 1 
A. M. 600, B. C. 3405 : and the 8th of Thoth corresponded c 
that year to December 7. The principal new moon of the 
8ame year, according to our general lunar calendar, bore date { 
April 7 at 18 hours: but this being the 11th year of the , 
xvith cycle of the current period of 304 years, it is manifest | 
that the calendar dates were now nearly 24 hours in excess of | 
the mean. We may as8ume the date of the new moon of 
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our Nisan this year April 7 at midnight : from which it will 
follow that the date of our Chisleu, the ninth moon, would be 
November 29 at midnight : 1. e. Epagomene 5 at midnight : 
and consequently the ninth luna of that moon Dec. 7 at 
midnight or Thoth 8 at midnight. We see then that in 
600 equable years the true mean lunar date, corresponding 
to the 8ame nominal solar and equable date, must have risen 
from the luna qguarta to the luna nona. And this is no 
more than the necessary effect of both the causes which have 
just been pointed out. This first equable period of 600 years 
came to ar end in the midst of our fifth Julian period : 1. e. 
we had changed our Julian types of the natural year four 
times in the course of this one equable period of 600 years, 
which had entailed a rise of four days in the perpetual lunar 
reckoning of-the period along with the 8olar ; and true mean 
lunar time in the 8ame interval of time had lost an entire 
day on cyclical, which entailed a rise of one day more : 80 
that the lunar epoch of the period, in order to correspond 
to the solar at the beginning of the next period of 600 
years, must be found to have risen five days, compared with 
what it was at the beginning of the preceding ; that is, from 
the luna guarta to the luna nona. 

It follows that were we to draw out a scheme of the first 
cycle of 25 equable years, adapted to this hypothesis of its 
getting out on the luna quarta in the lunar reckoning, and 
on the 8th of Thoth in the solar reckoning of the cycle, it 
could not serve, in strictness, for more than the first of our 
Julian types; and yet it would be easy to correct and adjust 
it in 8uch a manner, at the end of the first of these types, as 
to be equally competent to serve for the next ; and 80 on per- 
petually : viz. by allowing the s8olar epoch of the cycle, 'Thoth 
8, to remain the 8ame in terms all along, but by raising the 
lunar, (the luna guarta,) at the end of each Julian period one 
day as if 8ecundum ordinem, and at the end of each period of 
600 equable years one day more as if extra ordinem. And on 
this principle, it would be easy also to exhibit a 8uccesvion of 
8uch cyles of 25 years, adapted to the 8ame 8olar epoch, but 
to a different lunar one, for the first 24 periods of our Fasti ; 
from A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, to A. M. 3024, B. C. 981 —com- 
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prehending cxxi cycles of 25 years, and 3025 cyclical years— 
Such as we shall actually propose by and by. 

vi. A 8uccession of cycles of this kind however being sup- 

posed to have been thus drawn out ; we observe, in the next 
place, that in these 3024 mean Julian years, comprehended 
by this succession of cycles of 25 years, we have necexzarily 
corrected our Julian c:.lendar 24 times; that is, we have 
assumed 24 different Julian types of the mean natural year : 
and 8econdly that, in the 3025 cyclical years, comprehended 
by the 8ame series of cycles also, there must have been 
five periods of 600 equable years complete. It follows, 
that if the lunar epoch of the first of these cycles was the 
luna quarta, (the s8olar remaining all along the 8ame, Thoth 
8,) that of the last, the cxxuud must be found to have risen 
to the luna 33s (4+24+5). It would be evident therefore 
that the lunar epoch of the cycles at this point of time would 
be found to have risen an entire month of 30 days and three 
days over: and 80 days being the stated length of the last 
lunation in the Apis cycle, we should be justified, at this 
moment, in casting off 30 days from 88, considered as equi- 
valent to the last month of the preceding cycle; or what 
would amount to the same thing, in suppressing the last 
month of the cycle, and beginning a new lunar reckon- 
ing, on the 8ame solar term as before, Thoth 8, but on the 
luna tertia instead of the luna 33z. And supposing this to 
have been done, it is manifest that just at this moment the 
golar and the lunar reckoning of these cycles would be 
brought back to their original relation one to the other, 
for the first time too in 3025 cyclical years, 121 cycles of 
25 years: for it is 8elf-evident that, this correction having 
been made in the xxixth type of the cycle, there would be 
little difference between that and the first. 


Types of the Elxoowmevrerypls of 


Primitive Antiquity, from Ara Cyclica 1 to Ara Cyclica 3026: Solar term, Thoth 8, Lunar term, a 
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era cychlica 3034, from the xxixth type of the eixootnevre- 
Tnpis of primitive antiquity. | 
Having come down with the preceding scheme to A.M. 


© 8024, B. C. 981, zra cyclica 3026, we have come within 


eight years only of the date of the Apis cycle ; the eixoormevr- 
ernpts of Egyptian history, A. M. 3032, B. C. 973, era cy- 
clica 3034: and it should never be forgotten that though, in 
imitation of the example of chronologers generally, we have 
given the name of the Apis cycle to this lunar and solar 
period of 25 years even from the first ; there was in reality 
no such thing as the Apis cycle, properly 80 called, before 
the introduction of the worship of the Apis into Egypt, in 
this very year, ra cyclica 3034 itselFf. 

In a 8uccession of cycles of this kind then, brought down 
from the first according to one and the s8ame law, this his- 
torical cycle of the Apis must have taken its rise in the 
cxxnd ; and the first year of that Apis cycle must haye been 
coincident with the 8th solar year, equivalent to the 9th 
lunar year, of this more ancient cycle of the same kind, the 
cxxnd in order from the first; the stated date of which in 
the original type of that more ancient cycle, and in the 
xxixth type, as readjusted to that original one, zera cyel. 
3026, and made the 8ame with 1t at this time as much as at 
first, it appears from our scheme of both, was Paiini 17. 

And hence the strongest confirmation, from the testimony 
of the matter of fact, of the truth of the conclusion which we 
began with proposing to establish : viz. That equable lunar in 
conjunction with equable s8olar time must have been brought 
down among the Egyptians at least from A. M. 1 B.C. 4004 
#ra cyclica 1 to A. M. 3024 B. C. 981 zra cychca 3026: 
and, as it must now appear, in a 8uccession of types exactly 
analogous to those which we have just exhibited. If it can 
be shewn that the actual epoch of the actual historical 8uc- 
cession of that kind, (the succession which we have ourselves 
investigated, illustrated, and confirmed 80 much at large, in 
these dissertations on the Apis cycle, by means of totally dis- 
tinct and independent data); if it can be shewn, we say, that 
the proper date of the Apis cycle itself was taken directly 
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© . from the 9th year of the 29th type of this more ancient cycle, 
with whuch it coincided itself at the time; the proof of this 
conclugion, we apprehend, will be made out to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable person. 

The most remarkable cireumstance about this historical 
cycle 1s this: That it was attached to the third of the lunar 
and to the eleventh of the 8olar month; instead of to the 
first of each. Each of these facts has been placed out of all 
question : and we can neither doubt of the fact of the coin- 
cidence, nor yet of its being designed and intentional ; not 
fortuitous. Neither does it admit of a question that what- 
80ever was the reason which induced the Egyptians to fix on 
ra cychca 3034, B. C. 973, as the first year of their first 
Apis cycle, properly $0 called; that is the year de facto in 
which it took its risze. Now this year corresponds to the 9th 
year of the cxxiid cycle of 25 years, brought down from the 
first; and the stated date of the 9th year of the cycle, whe- 
ther in type 1 or in type xxix, was Paiini 17. 


EixoomevreTypis of primitive antiquity. 
Cycle cxxii. g. Ara Cyc. 3034. 
1 Month go Paiini 17 Luna 3* 


n — 29 Epiphi 17 — 
in — go Megore 16 — 
Iv=1. Thoth 1x Luna 3* 


We ee then that the stated 8olar date of the fourth month 
in this year of the cycle would be Thoth 11, the lunar, the 
luna tertia. If then it was proposed at this time to make 
the ninth lunar year of the cxxid cycle, brought down from 
the first, the firs! year of a new 8eries of cycles which was 
destined to take up and carry on the old, only in a new form 
and under a new name; from what would the date of this 
new 8ucces8ion be taken except from the date of the fourth 
month in the current year of this cycle, the nearest lunar 
term in that year of the cycle to the beginning of :the year 
itself? by which means it would at once be attached both to 
the 11th of the solar and to the 3d of the lunar month ; as 
in fact it was. There cannot, we think, be a better explana- 
tion than this of a matter of fact which in itself is unquestion- 
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able and yet without some explanation would «till be more 
or less improbable; and we are persuaded that every 
unprejudiced person will be of this opinion too. It is not 
gurprising that the first year of the first Apis cycle should 
exhibit the 8ame phenomenon as the ninth year of the older 
cycle of the s8ame kind, with which it certainly coincided ; 
and that the first month of the former should have had pre- 
cigely the 8ame lunar and 8olar characters as the fourth 
month of the latter, with which it must have been identical 
also. Why indeed the 9th year of the cxxiid cycle from the 
first was s8elected to be the first year of the Apis cycle is 
another question, on which nothing has yet been 8aid ; and 
which we may possibly be able to answer or we may not : but, 
whether this question can be answered or not, the fact itself 
will 8till be the s8ame, that the first year of the first Apis 
cycle was the ninth year of the cxxiud cycle of 25 years 
brought down from the first ; and the lunar and 8lar epochs 
of the first month of the former were absolutely the same as 
the lunar and 8olar epochs of the fourth month of the latter : 
a coincidence which we cannot resolve into chance; and 
which, if it cannot be explained on that principle, must have 
been the effect of design. If 80, the Egyptians had among 
them even in zra cyclica 3034 the cycle of 25 years brought 
down from the first; and what is more, in a s8uccesgion of 
cycles and types, altogether analogous to those which we 
ourselves have exhibited 8upra. 


Section IV.—On the choice of the epoch of the Apis cycle, 
B. C. 973. On the period of 600 years. 


There is a well known passage of Josephus, where he 1s 
peaking of the extraordinary length of life conceded to the 
antediluvian patriarchs, and is endeavouring to assign 80me 
probable reasons for it. Among these, one is the necesaity, 
as he 8upposes, of their living 600 years at least, in order to 
make any proficiency in geometry or in astronomy ©: "Enera 
xad && Gperiy «at Thy eDxpyoriav Gv EmevGouv, GoTponoylas Kal 
yewperplas, T\tov (iv Tov Oedv avrois Tapaoyxeiv. Gmep ou Nv 


c Ant. Jud. i. iu. 9. 
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topakGos aurots mTpoemety py (1oacow Efarooiovs Eviaurous* dit 
rooouTwv Yap 0 peyas EviauTdos TANpourat. 

A certain measure of the annus magnus, the oldest of its 
kind too, as old in fact as the antediluvian world, is thus re- 
cognieed in the period of 600 years. We have met with no 
testimony to this particular period, 80 distinct and positive 
as this of Josephus: and yet it may be collected from Dio- 
dorus* account of the adventures of one Iambulus9, that a 
period of the same number of years was known to the an- 
cient Ethiopians ; and that a reckoning of time, by periods 
of 600 years, in 80me manner or other, was actually kept 
among them. The simple period of 600 years will be recog- 
nised as the measure of the Chaldaic Nerus® : but the Nerus 
was necessarily connected with the Sos8ns and the Sarus 
also; nor could it be regarded as an isolated period of its 
kind. This term of 600 years, the 8upposed measure of the 
annus magnus of antediluvian antiquity, 1s evidently pro- 
posed by Josephaus as a distinct period, totally unconnected 
with any thing else. 

The illustrious Dominic Cassmi appears to have been 
much s8truck by the period, thus mentioned in Josephusf : 
and having analyzed it, and found it to bring back the solar 
and lunar momenta to the 8ame s8tate of relation to each 
other, and to the truth, with congderable closeness and pre- 
cgion ; he proposed that chronologers should adopt it as a 
measure of time, dignified by the name of the Periodus 
Louigiana, in honour of Louis the Great. The opinions of 
Cassini are entitled to great respect : in this instance how- 
ever it is morally certain that he mistook the nature of the 
period ; which was not one of 600 mean natural or mean 
Julian years, but one of 600 equable years. 

We have already explained*® that, from the necessity of 
the cage, in the course of a certain number of years the true 
reckoning of mean natural lunar time must lose a day on 
the civil or calendar reckoning of the same thing even in the 


ji. 55-60. Bailly, Histoire de PAstronomie Anci- 
© See supra, p. 94. Diss. xv. ch. xiii. enne, Liv. iti. $ vi. 66 : Eclaircissemens, 
gect. ii. Liv. ii. & vi. 309, 310. 
'f Me&moires de VAcademie des Sci- & Supra, p. 379. 
ences, viii. nv. «. 6. Ann. 16qg: cM 
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cycle of 25 years. The question is only in what number? 
If the astronomical doctrine of the constant acceleration of 
the mean lunar momenta, from a much more remote point 
of time than the epoch of the Mosaic creation, is true ; two 
conclusions follow from it : one that no standard of the 
mean 8ynodic month can have been invariable from the 
epoch of the Mosaic creation downwards ; the other that 
the greatest 8tandard of this kind which could ever have 
held good, within the limits as8ignable to the existence of 
the present system of things, must have been that which 
held good at first, or at the epoch of the Mosaic creation 
itself. 

We have already assumed that the proper length of time, 
in which the mean natural lunar revolution and the calen- 
dar or cyclical, once adjusted to each other at the beginning 
© of things in such a cycle as this of 25 equable years, were 
calculated to go on in conjunction at first, without standing 
in need of correction, was the period of 600 equable years ; 
and this assumption we must now proceed to 1llustrate and 
to establich. And both the illustration and the proof of it 
will be complete, if it can be shewn that the mean standard 
of the 8ynodic month, deducible from the period of 600 
equable years, and the mean standard, which may be ob- 
tained from the formulz deviged by modern astronomy, at 
- the epoch of the Mogsaic creation were as nearly as possble 
the 8ame. 

1 then : The number of mean solar days in 600 equable 
years 18 219000: and diminighed by unity, 218 999. The 
number of cycles of 25 years, in the 8ame period of time, 
18 24: and the number of lunar months, (whether natural or 
civ1l,) at the rate of 309 in each cycle of 25 years, is 309 x 24 
or 7416. We &hall therefore obtain the average length of 
every lunation of the period, by dividing 218 999 mean solar 
days by 7416. 

Number of mean &olar days in 600 equable 

years, diminished by unity .. _" >. 218 999. 
Number of months, or synodic revolutions .. 7416. 
Average length of each month, or mean stand- 


ard of the 8ynodic lunar revolution, deduced | 
from the period, FA T EE 299. 12h. 44m. 48-660 194- 
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ti. The 8ecular correction of the mean synodic lunar revo- 
lution 1s mathematically deducible from that of the mean 
lunar* motion in longitude, according to the particular for- 
mula which may be as8umed for this latter. The formula 
for the secular correction of the mean motion in longitude, 
which we have adopted, is that of Damoiseaut ; and from 
this, through the kindness of professor Challis, as we have 
already explained', we have been supplied with the secular 
correction of the mean 8ynodie period. 

The problem therefore, which we have to solve in the first 
mstance, being this of the true length of the mean synodic 
revolution at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, A. M. 1 
B. C. 4004, we refer to the calculation already instituted, 
for that purposei; by which we found it 29d. 12h. 44 m. 
48-535 360 124 08. 

Hence, for the period of 600 equable years, diminished by 
one day, we have the 


d, h. m. s. 
Mean 8ynodic revolution, .. .. =29 12 44 4660194 
By formula, we find it, B. C. 4004 .. =29 12 44 4-535 360 
Difference of standards a bs Ay .. 0.124 834 


It thus appears that the standard of the mean 8ynodic re- 
volution, obtained from the period of 600 equable years minus 
one day, at the epoch of B. C. 4004, and the standard de- 
duced from formula, for the 8same point of time, differ from 
each other only by this quantity of 0 sec-124 834; that is, 
little more than the tenth of one second of mean time, by 
which the former exceeds the latter. And whether this dif- 
ference itself may not be accidental, and possibly due to 
80me inadequacy of the formula for the secular correction of 
the mean motion in longitude, when applied to 80 remote a 
period as B. C. 4004, may be open to question ; and must be 
left to the judgment of astronomers. We think it may be 
8afely as8umed, as the result of the above comparison, that 
the average length of the natural synodic revolution, dedu- 
cable from the hypothesis that 7416 8uch revolutions would 
contain one day, but only one day, less than 24 cycles of 25 


h See vol. ii. 514. Diss. xv. ch. ix. ect. iv. 
i Vol. it. 25. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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equable years, or 600 equable years, and the mean length of 
the s8ame thing, at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, dedu- 
cible from theory and from the formulz supplied by kstro- 
nomers, must have been remarkably in agreement one with 
the other. From which it must follow that, supposing the 
natural lunar calendar to have been actually as8ociated with 
the primitive s0lar one, in the shape of this cycle of 25 years, 
at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, it would not require a 
correction of a day in less than 600 years. The period of 
this cycle, in the first instance of all, from B. C. 4004, 
A. M. 1, zra cychica 1, downwards, would be the period of 
600 equable years. 

Now, this standard of the mean synodic period, 29d. 12h. 
44 m. 4 8ec- 660 194, being as8umed as that which held good 
de facto at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, and consequently 
at the beginning of lunar time itself in conjunction with the 
present system of things ; it must be regarded and treated 
for a time as 8omething perpetual, as 8omething fixed of its 
kind : though in reality it would begin to be affected by the 
lunar acceleration from the moment of the asgsxumption itself. 
It is inseparable however from the nature of a cyclical or 
calendar reckoning, to make use of mean standards only ; 
and of 8tandards which having been once as8xumed must be 
treated for a time as constant, and incapable of change. Nor 
is there any reason in the nature of things why they should 
not be 80 treated, at least for a time; the only question, in a 
case hke this, should be for what length of time? And m 
a case like this too, im which distinctions and differences 
8carcely appreciable by any 8ensible measure of such dis- 
tinctions, and proportionably slow in the process of genera- 
tion, have to be estimated and taken into account ; every 
one must allow that it would be altogether reasonable « 
prior, to retain the original standard of the mean synodic re- 
volution, asxumed at the epoch of B. C. 4004, whatsoever that 
was, until the difference between that and the truth, pro- 
duced by the constant operation of the law of the lunar 
acceleration meanwhile, was found to have accumulated to 
one gecond of mean time complete. The question is then, 
when would that first be found to be the case? And the 
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answer to this question is the discovery of a remarkable 
coincidence ; viz. that, as far as we are able to judge, this 
point of time appears to have been actually that at which the 
Egyptians Iaid azide the primitive cycle of 25 years, and 
assumed a new cycle of the same kind, in the shape of the 
Apis cycle, in its stead. 

The date of this change of the cycle was A. M. 3032 B. C. 
973: which would be 27-73 centuries anterior to A. D. 1801. 
In this case, to find the true mean synodic period adapted to 
B. C. 973, from the formula of which we make use, we must 
asgume « = 27-78 centuries, and «2= 768-952 9. We have 
then, 

+ 0-034 I36 « = + 0.946 591 3 
— 0-000 092 45k&2 = — o'ojro8g7 
Correction, 29-73 centuries = + o-875 501 6 


d. h, m. s. 
Mean 8ynodie period, A. D. 1801 29 12 44 2-865 537 6 
Correction, 27-73 centuries o _- + 878 5016 


29 12 44 3-741 0392 


Mean synodic period, B. C. 973 


Standard of the period of 600 _— years 


minus one day } 29 12 44 4660194 


Standard of B. C. 973 by formula .. 29 12 44 3-741 039 
” Difference 0-919 155 


It is manifest therefore that at this moment the standard 
of origination, the standard obtained from the period of 600 
years, and assumed and applied until now, may be considered 
to have been as nearly as posmible one s8econd of mean time 
in excess of the truth. It is evident consequently that just 
at this juncture true mean lunar time was becoming liable to 
lose more than one day, in comparison of calendar lunar time, 
in 600 equable years; and therefore that some change must be 
necessary in the length of this period, if true lunar time was 
not to lose more than one day in comparison of civil, in one 
guch period. 

Now this correction would be applied to the period by 
aszuming its length at 550 equable years, 22 cycles of 25 
years; instead of 600 years and 24 cycles : or by administer- 
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ing the calendar, from this time forward, on the hypothesis 
that true mean lunar time was liable to lose a day on civil 


in 550 equable years or 22 cycles of 25 years: as may thus 
be shewn, 


The number of days in 550 — years, dimi- 


nished by unity Ng = 200 749. 
- The number of synodic revolutions bs” na- 
tural or civil) in 22 cycles of 25 years .. = 6798 


The average length of each revolution, regulting a. h. m. s. 
from the division of the former by the latter, is 29 12 44 3-601 059 


The difference between this standard, and that which we 
obtained from the period of 600 years, is as nearly as possible 
one 8econd : 

d. h. m. s. 
Period of 600 years, 29 12 44 4660 194. 
Period of 550 years, 29 12 44 3-601 059. 


I-059,135- 
and the difference between it and the standard obtained by 


formula for B. C. 973 is not much more than one tenth of a 
Second. 


d. h. m. s. 


Standard by formula, .. 29 12 44 3:741039- 
From the period of 550 years, 29 12 44 3601 059. 
0-139 980. 


It cannot be denied that these are singular coincidences. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, were this comparison of both 
kinds of lunar time to be continued sufficiently long in the 
8ame way ; it would be found in the course of time that the 
true had begun to lose a day on the civil in 525 equable 
years, or 21 Apis cycles: in which case the mean standard 
deducible from the period would be 29d. 12h. 44 m. 28995 
839 ; a standard which would be found from the application 
of the formula to have begun to hold good about four cen- 
turies anterior to A. D. 1801, A. D. 1401. But it would not 
be found within the compass of time embraced by our own 
tables that true mean Junar time was ever liable to gain one 
day on civil in the cycle of 25 years in 500 equable years ; 
for that would 8uppose the average length of the Apis synodic 
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- revolution to be 29d. 12h. 44 m. 28-330 097 : and that is a 
standard to which the mean synodic period according to our 
formula cannot be actually reduced before A. D. 3401 at 
least, 81xteen centuries to come from A. D. 1801. 

It is evident however that this standard of 29d. 12h. 44m. 
3 8ec-6O01 059, which began to be true about B. C. 978, was 
. calculated to hold good for more than a thousand years after- 
wards without undergoing any very sensible diminution of 
its value. In fact we find it assumed by Ptolemy that the 
defect of 309 mean synodic lunations on 25 equable years, 
for his own time, A. D. 140 or thereabouts, in mean solar 
time was only 2 47” 5” of. the 8exagesimal notation = 1h. 
6m. 50 8ec. of ours: 'ETet de «at &v xe Ereow Alyvnriakots Act- 
Tovot jus nhuepas (al ovvodor) EfyxooTois dvot put" e, Got TE pijves 
tyyiora Gnaprifovrat®, 

This being subtracted from 9125, the number of mean 
zolar days in one cycle of 25 years, and the remainder, 9124 d. 
22h. 53 m. 10 ec. being divided by 309; the average length 
of each is found to be 29d. 12h. 44 m. 3 8ec- 333,333 : very 
nearly the 8ame as that which results from the formula for 
A. D. 140, 166 centuries before A. D. 1801, 29d. 12h. 44m. 
38ec-40672; and till nearer to Ptolemy's own, which was 
alzo that of Hipparchus, 29d. 12h. 44m. 3sec. 20 th. or 
29d. 12h. 44m. 38ec- 338 als F<. 

If then the question be asked, what it was which might 
have induced the Egyptians to make a change in the cycle 
of the primitive lunar calendar for the first time, B. C. 973 
ra cyc. 3034; it may not be in our power to answer that 
question, if the answer is not 8upplied by the fact that the 
time chosen for this correction, or for this remodelling of 
the primitive cycle of 25 years, was also the time elected 
for the introduction of the worship of the Apis. There 

were no doubt peculiar reasons, (amply sufficient to account 
for the fact, had they only been handed down to us,) for 
fixing the date of the introduction of the worship of the Apis, 
to this particular period. The date of the first Apis cycle of 
29 years after all was only eight years later than that of the 


i Magna Compositio, vi. ii. 576. 
k See vol. i. 7o. Diss. i. ch. ii. sect. v. 
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cxxnd primitive cycle of the 8zme kind. And as both the 
8olar and lunar epochs of this new succession of such cycles 
were taken directly from the 8olar and lunar epochs of the 
corresponding month in the corresponding year of the old ; 
it 18 clear that this new succession neither was in point of 
fact, nor could ever have been intended to be, independent 
of the old. 


It is far from improbable indeed that, in fixing the epoch ' 


of this new 8uccession to the 9th year of the current cycle 
of the old instead of to the 1st; the object proposed by the 
Egyptians was to begin the reckoning of lunar time in this 
new 8uccesslon under circumstances as nearly as possble 
the 8ame with those under which the s8ame 8uccession began 
at first. It must have been remembered in Egypt, even at 


this time, that lunar time in that &uccession had begun to 


be reckoned from the luna tertia in the sense of the third 
phasis : and lunar time, in this new 8uccession, was appointed 
to be reckoned at first from the luna tertia too. It must have 
been still remembered that the proper 80lar or equable date 
of this first luna fertia was the 8th of Thoth; while the 
Julian date corresponding to both was the 2d of May : that 
is, the proper Juhan date of the origin of lunar time, on this 
principle, was May 2. Now the Julian date of the equable 
one of the first year of the cxxud cycle of 25 years, brought 
down from the first, Thoth 8 zra cyclica 3026, was April 30 
B. C. 981 : but that of the equable date of the 9th year, era 
cyclica 3034, Thoth 11, was May 1 B. C.9783: the lunar 
date corresponding to both being the same, the luna tertia 
in each instance alike. It is manifest then that, in fixing 
upon the proper epoch of their Apis cycles, the Egyptians 
had to choose not between two lunar dates, the luna tertia, 
and any other; but between two 8olar and equable ones, 
Thoth 8 and Thoth 11, and two golar and Julian terms, 
April 30 and May 1: and as the two latter were virtually 
the same with the two former, and vice versa, if they decided 
in favour of Thoth 11 mstead of Thoth 8, it is to be pre- 
8umed 1it was for the eake of the Julian date with which it 
virtually coincided, May 1 in preference to April 30: and 
that that date was considered the most desirable, because of 
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its connection with the origin of lunar time itself. It is not 
to be supposed, that 8uch artful and cunning contrivers, as 
the authors of this fable of the Apis, would overlook a coin- 
cidence, which was more calculated to give credibility and 
authority to the fable which they were desirous of bringing 
mito vogue, than any thing which could have been imaged 
or pretended besides. For on what day could a cycle, like 
that of the Apis, be expected to begin, but one which was the 
epoch of all such cycles from the first? or on what day but 
the true birthday of lunar time itself would Osris conde- 
8cend to become the living representative of the lunar calen- 
dar, in the person of the Apis? In a word, it does not ap- 
pear that there was any alternative except to begin the new 
Succession of cycles of the 8ame kind in the ninth year of 
the old. And as the fact is certain, that the first year of the 
new Succession was actually attached to the ninth of the old; 
we must conclude that it was 80 either from some strong 
8ense of the necessity, or from some 8trong conviction of the 
expediency and policy, of 80 fixing it. 


SECTION V.— On the date of the true lunar conjunction at the 
epoch of the Apis cycle : and on other peculiarities connected 
with the first Apis cycle. 

These questions then having been disposed of, we s8hall 
proceed to certain other 8ubjects of consideration, which are 
necessary to complete the account of the Apis cycle. One 
of these is the date of the true lunar conjunction, the luna 
tertia of which was constituted the epoch of the cycle; that 
is, the true new moon of the month of April, for the meri- 
dian of the ancient Memphis, B. C. 973. This luna tertia 
being 8wpposed the s8ame as the 11th of Thoth, zra cychca 
3034, it must have been reckoned according to the Julian 
rule from May 1 at midnight, and according to the primi- 
tive rule from April 30 at 18 hours; and consequently the 
luna prima from April 29 at midnight or April 28 at 18 
hours. 

The particulars of this calculation will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to the last volume of this work ; in which we have 
collected together almost all the calculations of this kind, 
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which we have had occasion to institute. It 1s s8ufficient for 
our purpose at present to 8tate the result ; that the true date 
of the new moon of April, B. C. 973, for the meridian in 
question, appears to have been April 29 at 5h. 1m. 30 xec. 
mean time, or, as nearly as possible, April 29 at 6 a. M. This 
calculation therefore brings a remarkable coincidence to 
hight; viz. that the new moon of April, B. C. 973, at the 
epoch of the new 8uccession of cycles of 25 years under the 
name of the Apis, and the new moon of April, B. C. 4004, at 
the epoch of the original 8uccession of the same kind, were 
nearly the 8ame in point of date; the latter having fallen out 
April 28 about noon, and the former falling out April 29 
about G a.m. There 1s no reason to 8uppose that this coinci- 
dence also might not be recognised at this time, and have its 
weight. It is proper to mention too that the Domimical 
Letters B. C. 973 being ED, the hebdomadal character of 
this year within one feria was the 8same with that of the year 
of creation, when the hebdomadal character was C. April 28, 
B.C. 4004, was consequently the feria 4, and April 29, B. C. 
973, was the feria 4s also; May 1, B. C. 4004 was the feria 
septima, B. C. 973 it was the feria sexta. 

Another coincidence which this calculation also brings to 
light is this : That the date of the mean new moon of Apnl, 
B. C. 9738, was as nearly as possible twelve hours earher than 
that of the true; and the latter being April 29 about G A. ». 
the former was April 28 at 18 hours, or nearly 80. For the 
calculation shews the date of the mean conjunction, for the 
merichan of Greenwich, 
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h. m. &sec. 
April 28 15 20 20 
Meridians ds «© 3 £3 


For the meridian of Memphis April 28 17 25 23 


And this is 80 near to April 28 at 18 hours that it may be 
as8umed as the 8ame with it. 

Now April 28 at 18 hours was the date of Thoth 9 era 
cyc. 3034, according to the primitive rule ; and consequently 
April 30 at 18 hours was the date of Thoth 11 according to 
the same rule: that is, the proper date of the first Apis cycle 
itself, according to the primitive rule, and the third lunar 
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period of 24 hours of mean time from the date of the mean 
conjunction, April 28 at 18 hours, were almost absolutely one 
and the 8ame. Tt is probable that this coincidence, relating to 
the mean new moon, would be more regarded than the other, 
which concerned the true. For cyclical or calendar lunar 
time must be regulated perpetually by the mean new moon, 
not by the true; and both by the period of 24 hours of mean 
time. And in sﬆuch a cycle or calendar as the Apis this 
period itself must be dated perpetually from 8unset, or 
18 hours after midnight. Nothing therefore would appear 
more necessary, or more desirable, than that the lunar 
reckoning of 8uch a cycle should bear date from the mean 
new moon ; and the mean new moon at 18 hours from mid- 
night: and this being one of the coincidences which actually 
distinguighed the epoch of the Apis cycle, it must be ad- 
mitted that the time selected by the Egyptians for the cor- 
rection of the cycle of 25 years, by the 8ubstitution of thas 
cycle of Apis in its stead, May 1 B.C. 973, was singularly 
well chosen. And having this datum furnished from which 
to 8et out, (viz. that the proper epoch of this new s8uccession 
of cycles, in the constant reckoning of calendar lunar time as 
the 8ame with mean by the period of 24 hours whether of 
mean or of apparent time, was the third 8such mean lunar 
period, April 30 at 18 hours, B. C. 973, Thoth 11 at 
18 hours, ra cyc. 3034,) we might eavily adjust the de- 
tails of the first Apis cycle agreeably to those conclusions 
which we have establiched in the present Dissertation, 
and im our former Dissertation on this 8uwbject : and one 
gnch cycle, 80 adjusted and distributed, would serve as a 
type of all the rest. But we do not consider it necessary 
to do this. We feel that we have dwelt on these topics suffi- 
ciently long ; and that we must now hasten to make an end 
of them. 

n. In Alan's account of the ceremonies consequent on 
the first discovery and recognition of the Apis®, an observa- 
tion occurred from which it was to be collected that this ma- 
nifestation of the new Apis, (these Theophania as he called 


m Vol. ii. 478. Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. u. 
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it,) was the s8tated date of the rise of the Nile also, Tos veov 
fdaros. In the nature of things indeed there could be no 
connection, except per accidens, between the dates of two 
8uch different things as these, the birth and recognition of 
the Apis, and the rise of the Nile; the latter confined to the 
gummer 80lstice or 8eason of midsummer perpetually, the 
former attached to stated dates in the Apis calendar, but 
those dates necessarily cyclical, and incapable of being restrict- 
ed to one season of the natural year more than to another. 
Yet per accidens, as we have observed, 8uch a connection was 
possible. A given cyclical date must coincide with every 
Seagon of the natural year in its turn : and it nught happen 
de facto that the manifestation of the Apis, and the rise of 
the Nile, in a particular instance were coincident. But of all 
the cases of this kind, it is evident, the most striking and 
most memorable would be that of s0ome 8uch coincidence 
between the first manifestation of the Apis itself which could 
ever have taken place, and this natural phenomenon, 80 
interesting to the Egyptians; that is, in the very first 
instance of all, at the rise of the fable of the Apis, and at the 
institution of the cycle, and at the introduction of the 
worship of the Apis itself. If that can be shewn to have 
been the case, then even the tradition, which appears in 
Alan, would have 8ome foundation in the truth of the fact, 
and might be handed down to posterity accordingly. 

The mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of our tables, 
B. C. 973, bore date April 1 at Gh. 14m. 28. 24 th.: and 
consequently the true 8ummer 80lstice July 2*#. The proper 
Mazzaroth date of the summer solstice at this time was 
July 5, the cardinal points being till supposed to fall in the 
12th degrees: but in this particular year, B. C. 973, which 


h. m. 8s. 
* Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, B. C. 973 April 1 6 14 2.4 
— T5 44 
At Heliopolis 5. 5 ws 6 .. April 1 5 58 18.4 
One quarter Fa by ” bs " g91 #7 27 126 
Mean 8ummer 80lstice .. ho ts .. July rx 13 25 310 
Equation of the centre .. 44 _ _ + I 2 45 53's 


True 8ummer solstice .. _ TA .. July 2 16 11 243 


1 
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was leap-year in the Julian cycle of leap-year, and the third 
year after leap-year in the Mazzaroth cycle of that kind, per 
accidens it would be one day earlier, July 4 Now the date 
of the birth of the Apis being Athyr 10, and that of his 
recognition Athyr 11; these two dates, in the first instance of 
all, zra cyc. 3034, fell on June 29 and June 30 respectively ; 
that is, the latter only two days before the true date of the 
gummer 80lstice, and only four days before the Mazzaroth 
date. The stated date of the rise of the Nile then being 
always the summer 8olstice; it is manifest that these first 
Theophania, as Alan 8tyled them, and that physical pheno- 
menon, the most important and interesting to the Egyptians 
in & national point of view of any which could happen, would 
very nearly coincide. And the former in reality having pre- 
ceded the latter, we must form a very mistaken opinion of 
the cunning and foresight of the priests of Egypt, did we 
conceive it likely that they would neglect to take advantage 
of this coincidence, in order to make the people believe that 
the first manifestation of Osiris, in his new character and re- 
lation of the Apis, was purposely taking place at this season 
of the year, as a presage and prelude of this natural pheno- 
menon, the greatest of national blessings to Egypt; as a 
pledge and a guarantee that it should take place both then and 
ever after at its proper 8eason, through the good-will and in- 
s$trumentality of Osiris himself, thus signally displayed in his 
condescending to live perpetually among them, in one city, 
Memphis, and in the person and under the form of the 
Apis. 

It appears to us too that we possess in this coincidence of 
the manifestation of the first Apis at the stated time of the 
annual rise of the Nile the best explanation of the name of 
the Apis itself ; concerning which we have met with nothing 
satisfactory in the books on hieroglyphics. It 8eems to be 
agreed however that the Egyptian name of the Apis was 
Hapi ®, and that this name was common to the Nile; only 
that the Nile was called Hapi-Moou or Mu, the Apis swmply 


n Egyptian Antiquities, Part i. 52, 53. Cf. 25, 26. Wilkinson, Second Series, 
1. xiii. 350. Bunsen, B. 1. 8ect. vi. C: 431, 432. Cf. p. 401. 
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Hapi. According to Horapollo®, the Egyptian name of 
the Nile was Novy, which his translator explains to mean 
Neov. In the chevalier Bunsen's vocabulary of Egyptian 
terms, we find both nm and nx and uu”; the former rendered 
by water,” the latter by © abyss of waters :?* but the Coptic 
for each of these terms is the 8ame, viz. yoyy, the very word 
which occurs in Horapollo for the Nile. 'This being the cage, 
we may very well doubt of the truth of the gloss of his trans- 
lator, that yodv meant new (veov in Greek); unless there was 
Some other element compounded with it in the name of the 
Nile, which meant new, as vody might mean water. The 
Egyptian for * water,” in the same vocabulary, is muau4; in 
the Coptic moo-ou : and that the ancient Egyptian term for 
water was really something of that kind appears from the 
name of Moses ; which in Greek was most correctly expressed 
by Movoys, and yet was given him because of the fact of his 
being taken out of the water: To yap 3Swp puws 6ropudfouoy 
Aiyumrioc  —T6 yap Vdwp ue ol Alyumro rakovow, vons dt Tous 
e£ idaros owOdevras i—T0 I aanbes ovopa dn\ot Tov Ex TOD DOaros 
owbevra Mwvonv” To yap Wiwp Alyunror paEv xanhodow 5, In 
the chevalier Bunsen's Vocabulary too we find Hap mm the 
sense of © to conceal';” and the authority, specified for that 
Sense, 18 the name of the Nile, Hapi Mui itself; 80 that, on 
this principle, the proper meaning of that name must have 
been the © concealed water :?”” a name which might evidently 
be given to the Nile, the waters of which were every year 
renewed in 80 mysterious and inexplicable a manner. 

Now, as the name of the Nile must have been much older 
in Egypt than the Apis, it would be contrary to all proba- 
bility to 8uppose the Nile called Hapi after the Apis, and not 
the Apis called Hapi after the Nile : and that being the case, 
if Hapi denoted concealment of some kind, when predicated 
of the Nile, it must mean the same thing in general as ap- 
plied to the Apis. But concealment of what, it may be asked? 
and with reference to what 8ubject? In all probability, we 

Oj. 21. 8 Contra Apion, i. 31. 
P ij. P. 472, No. 334, and 336. t i. 462, No. 162. See also, p. 503- 
q i. P. 471, No. 313. Tdeograph. No. 100. Hapi-mri (Hapi- 


r Philo-Jud. ii. 83. 21. De Move, i. mui ?) * Concealer of the waters.” 
s Josephus, ii. ix. 6. « Nile.” 
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i" reply, to Osiris: the true Hapi, disgguised and concealed ex- 


ternally in the form of the Apis *#. Hapi however being first 
and properly to be predicated of the Nile, we question whe- 
ther the name would have been transferred to Osiris even in 
this sense, if his first manifestation in the person of the Apis 
had not happened to confine 80 closely on the stated phe- 
nomenon of the rise of the Nile. This agreement of name 
and of nature between the Nile and the Apis, or that of 
which the Apis was the type, was probably the reason why it 
was appointed to be kept in the first instance at Nilopolis, 
the city of the Nile; which in the Egyptian would be ex- 
pressed by the city of Hapi : and probably also was ultimately 
the origin of the ceremony of the phial, and of the libation 
to the Nile, on the last day of the natales Apidis, of which 
we have given an account elsewhere ». 

Again: There was an interval, as we have seen, of 124 days, 
between the recognition of the Apis in the first year of every 
new cycle and the first natales: the reason of which, if dis- 
coverable at all, may most probably be 80 from the state of 
the case in the first instance of all likewise. In this first in- 
stance, as we have 8een, the date of the recognition was 
Athyr 11, June 30: the date of the natales was Phamenoth 
15, November 1. The date of the summer solstice in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 978, as we have also seen, was 
July 4: and this being just four days later than June 30, it 
is manifest that 120 days from July 4, and 124 from June 830, 
would both bring us to November 1 alike. 

This term of 120 days was the stated measure of any one 
of the three seasons of the Egyptians, and consequently of 
the 8eason of the waters. It is an obvious conjecture then, 
* that the natales Apidis, in the original scheme and digest of 
the cycle, were fixed to the 125th day from the date of the 
recognition, Athyr 11, in order that they might coincide with 
the close of the season of the waters, dated from the solstice 
of Mazzaroth, July 4 or 5. The close of this season, it should 
be remembered, was the beginning of the next, the season of 


* According to Wilkinson, quoted by Buneen, (i. p. 431,) Api-Hesyrs 
occurs on an hieroglyphical inscription ; i. e. Hapi-Osiwris or Hapi- Hye. 
What would that be but Osiris the concealed ? 

u Vol. ii. 544. Diss. xiii. ch, iv. ect. 1. 
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| ploughing and seed-time and vegetation : and in this first du 
instance of all, when Phamenoth 15 was falling on Nov. 1, br: 
"4 just one month later than the autumnal equinox, Oct. 2 *, A ( 
A the first natales Apidis, celebrated on Phamenoth 15, could cel 
f have ughered in nothing with more propriety than this 8ea- c0! 
11 80N itself, Nor was Osiris 80 properly the type of any thing in 
| as of the principle of vegetable life. me 
m. It 18 a natural 8ubject of inquiry, with reference to which SU 
|; we have yet 8aid nothing expressly, im what manner the ot] 
4 principal dates in the Apis ritual, which must have been first ge 
laid down in the first type of the cycle, and must have been 
first accommodated to that, would be affected by the subse- eV 
quent changes and modifications of this type ; of which we of 
have discovered two : one, Nab. 225 B. C. 528, in substi- cy 
tuting which for the original type the Egyptians were not be 
free agents; and another, Nab. 442-448 B. C. 306, in the al 
adoption of which they acted of their own accord. (; 
In our opinion, in neither of these cases could the Egyp- ha 
tians have any alternative except that of modifying and tl 
changing these dates too: which nevertheless was very easily 1 te 
to be done. The epoch of the cycle dropt 11 days in one of ti 
these instances, and 5 days in the other : 80 that these dates tl 
would be 11 days lower in the 8econd type than in the first ; I 
and 5 days lower in the third type than in the second. 
Cardinal dates of the Apis cycle. P 
Type i. Type ii. Type iii. 
Conception . . Full moon, Full moon, Full moon, un 
Mecheir 4. Tybi 23. Tybi 18. 
Birth........ New moon, New moon, New moon, 
Athyr 10. Phaophi 29. Phaophi 24. y 
Natales...... First dichotomy, First dichotomy, First dichotomy, t 
Phamenoth 15. Phamenoth 4. Mecheir 29. 
Death ...... New moon, New moon, New moon, 
Pachon 18.f Pachon 7. Pachon 2. 
Of the actual fact of these changes we have already pro- 
* Mean V. E. at 2: B. C. 973 Ne April 1, = 8 8-4 
Two quarters oy I82 14 54 25-2 
Mean A. E. _ A Sept. 3o, 20 52 43-6 
Equation of the centre bo _ + 111 4 46-2 . 
True A. E. ..} > . +: Oct. 2, 7 57 298 
ft We have added this aate i in acl of these types here; but the reason 
of it will appear only in the next chapter. 
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duced something like proof, in the date of the natales cele- 
brated at Memphis A. D. 71%, in which Titus Czsar acted 
a congSpicuous part : for we have determined the date of that 
ceremony with great probability to January 31, which actually 
coincided in that year with Mecheir 29. If 80, these natales 
in particular must have been celebrated according to that 
modification of the original rule of type i, which we have 
gupposed to characterise type ii. We hall probably see an- 
other and a still more critical proof of the same thing in 
general in the next chapter. | 

iv. We believe that we have now ascertained and fixed 
every date of importance in the Apis cycle, except one; that 
of the disappearance of the Apis at the end of its proper 
cycle, analogous to the stated date of its appearance at the 
beginning. There is every reason to 8uppose there was 
always such a date in every cycle; but we cannot investigate 
or fix 1t without instituting a preliminary inquiry into the 
history of the Egyptian Sarapis : which we propose to do in 
the following chapter. We shall conclude this present chap- 
ter with the illustration and verification of the Egyptian 
tradition relative to the coincidence of Athyr 17, the date of 
the first Isa, zra cyc. 2657, with the lunar fourteenth * ; by 
means of the primitive cycle of 25 years. 

For this purpose we must refer to the xxvth type, pro- 
posed supra?; in which the epoch was 'Thoth 8=luna 29: 


and consequently the luna prima was Thoth 10, the last lunar 


month in the cycle being as8umed to be one of 30 days. 
Ara cychca 2656-2657 answered to cycle evi. 7. In this 

year of type 1, the epoch was Epiphi 9: and as adapted to 

type xxv it would be two numbers higher, Epiphi 11. Hence 


Days. 

1 Month 3o Epiphi 1z Ara Cyc. 2656. 

ii — 29 Mexsore 11 
ii — go Thoth 5 @Ara Cyc. 2657. 
iv — 29 Phaophit 5 

v — 30 Athyr 4 

— 17 Luna 14*. 
w Vol. ii. 593. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. ect. xiii, = Vol. iii. 158. Diss. xiv. ch. v. sect. ii. 
y Page 383. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the Sarapis of the Alezandrine Greeks ; and on the date of 
the introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt. 


Section I.—Connection of this subject with the Apis cycle. 


We propose to conclude our account of the Apis and of 
the Apis cycle with an inquiry into the history of the Sarapis 
of the Alexandrine Greeks; into the time and the circum- 
8tances of the first introduction of this god also into Egypt ; 
and into the date to which the Sarapea in that country were 
originally attached : not only because this question itself is 
curious and interesting, as well as obscure, (on which little or 
no light has yet been cast;) but also because (if we are not 
greatly mistaken) it is closely connected with the proper 8ub- 
Ject of this Dissertation itself, and will probably lead to a 
discovery which never could be made in any other way, 
and yet is necessary, in order to 8upply an important omis- 
gion in the account of the Apis cycle itself ; that of the stated 
date of the death of the Apis at the end of its proper cycle. 

The chain of reasoning indeed, by means of which this dis- 
covery will have to be made, will be found to consist of 
various links, and the discovery itself to be the result of 
many concurrent cireumstances, conspiring to that one 
effect ; rather than of direct and positive testimony to the fact 
itself: which is no where extant. But circumstantial evi- 
dence, wheresoever it thus conspires and concurs to one and 
the 8ame result, is just as 8atisfactory as direct and potive 
testimony. The various links of our chain, we trust, will be 
found to hang together, and one to 8upport another. Without 
further preface or apology then we shall proceed at once to 
the expoaition of these proofs. 
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SECTION II.—On the Pelosia of the Roman calendar. 


We begin with the production of the following passage 
from Lydus, De Mensibus 2 : 

lIpo dexareoodpwr raharvder 'Anpiniov Eoprh Tapa Pwualots 
TYuwpern, oux Os Pwuairch GAN @s peylormv Tap AlyvnTlors E- 
xovoa Tyuv, &; airlay roraurhv. rod Nel\ov Thv erhown Eniboow TGV 
o86rwv Gpvovpevouv Tore, rat Tavry Tev Alyunrlov Gnro\Avperur, 
daluwy Tis &yabos els LvOpwnor paves Gov T0 ofa TEnnwperos 
t&eB86a rots Alyvnriors* 'AvaBauoart Tov Nei\ov, rat avros CuTe- 
oe Trois Pdaow* T@v dt amoThodvrwr Epyy Bt TEAmOes evporrwy, 
toprh Tap avrois Te xal napa Tots *EAAnow wploby Neyopery Tiy- 
Xovbows (corrige IIn\oows.) 

We 8hall observe on this statement at present only that it 
must clearly be collected from it that there was once a 
festival m the Roman calendar, attached, according to this 
testimony, to xiv Kalendas Apriles, March 19 Roman ; yet not 
of Roman but of Egyptian origin : a festival borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and, as it would 8eem, from the Egyptian Greeks; 
a festival traditionally connected with the rise of the Nile, or 
the phenomenon of the inundation, and with the appearance 
of 80me 8uperhuman being in the form of a man, whose body 
was besmeared all over with the mud or sl(me which the 
mundation annually deposited on the surface of the country, 
or with some 8ubstance in appearance resembling that. And 
this mud or this substance being expressed by T1X\os in Greek, 
the name of this festival, according to the analogy of all 
s8uch names in Greek, was IInA@oua—i. e. the mud-festival ; 
though the reading of the text of Lydus at present has ITy- 
Xovoos, instead of IIn\wows; which we do not hemitate to 
pronounce & corruption of the true reading, IIn\woos, (8c. 
EopT1}.) 

Secondly, we refer to the following passage in Capitolinus* 
Life of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius ®: Sacra Serapidis a 
vulgaritate Pelusize submovit. In this instance too the read- 
ing in all the editions, except the editio princeps, is Pelusiz : 
but in the editio princeps it is Pelosizz. Nor can we doubt 
that the true reading is Pelosize. The editors of the Historize 
Z jv. 40. P. 75- L 3. a Cap. 23. Historize Auguste SS. 
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Augustze Scriptores, without exception as far as we know, 
have mistaken the meaning of this statement ; which has led 
them to 8ubstitute the false reading of Pelusiz for the true 
and original one of Pelosize. But it has nothing to do either 
with Pelugium or with the Pelusiotze. The best explanation 
of it is the passage just produced from Lydus ; from which 
we have learnt the fact of the existence of an Eopry nm1Awotos 
in the Roman calendar, IInAwoua in Greek, and Pelosia in 
Latin; the characteristic distinction of which must have been, 
that those who celebrated it besmeared their bodies, for the 
occasion, all over with mud. We now learn from this testi- 
mony of Capitohnus, that this ceremony, in the Roman ob- 
8ervance of it also, and in the Roman calendar, was originally 
connected with the worship of Serapis; that the Roman Se- 
rapea and the Roman Pelosia at first were coincident ; each 
being celebrated at the 8ame time, and each in the 8ame way: 
but this being a low and burlesque and objectionable way of 
doing honour to 8uch a divinity as Serapis, the emperor 
Marcus Aurehus, from his own sense of propriety, s8eparated 
the Serapea from the Pelosia; transferring the former to a 
different month and a different day in the calendar, (of which 
s8omething will be 8aid hereafter,) and leaving the latter 
attached to the 8ame month and to the same day as before. 

This is the true meaning of the statement, Sacra Serapidis 
a vulgaritate Pelosiz 8ubmovit : that is, he s8eparated the 
Serapea from any longer communion or contact with the 
Pelosia, from any longer celebration promiscuously and in 
common with the Pelosia : from the vulgarity of the Pelosia, 
not in the opposite 8ense to that of refinement or gentility, 
guch as we mean by the word vulgarity ourselves, but in its 
Simple vernacular sense of commonness-: the way in which it 
was commonly and vulgarly celebrated. 

It 8eems then that the Roman Pelosia were the same with 
the Roman Serapea, until this distinction between them was 
made by Marcus Aurelius. And this is an important con- 
clusion. No one requires to be told that the Roman Serapis 
must have been ultimately the Egyptian : aud as we have 
learnt from Lydus that the Roman Pelosia were derived from 
the Egyptian; if the Roman Pelosia were connected from 
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the first with the Roman Serapea, we may justly infer that 
the Egyptian Pelosia alzxv must have been originally con- 
nected with the Egyptian Sarapea: in which case too we 
could not hesitate to conclude that the Jaluwy ayabos, to 
whose appearance in the manner and under the form above 
described, the imstitution of the Egyptian Pelosia itself was 
traditionally ascribed, must have been Sarapis. 

In the third place, we find in the Constantian calendar, to 
which we have often had occasion to refer, opposite to the xiii 
kal. Apriles, or March 20 Roman, the entry of © Pelosia ;” 
which every one must recognise as the Eoprh T1A\wos of Ly- 
dus, and as the Pelosia of Capitolinus. It is attached in this 
calendar indeed to March 20 Roman; in Lydus De Mensi- 
bus to March 19 Roman: but the difference between these 
dates amounts only to one day, and it may be safely in- 
ferred from both testimonies in conjunction that the true 
date was either March 20 Roman or March 19. Between 
these two days, we do not hesitate to decide in favour of 
March 20, because the Constantian calendar, which as- 
sIigns this date, is not only a more perfect and complete 
monument of its kind than this work of Lydus De Mensi- 
bus; but because it is 200 years older than Lydus' work De 
Mensibus; and it 1s more to be trusted for the true Roman 
date of this ceremony in the times anterior to its own than 
Lydus. The 19th of March in Lydus is the date of the Quin- 
quatria also, which must thus have coincided with his Pelo- 
gla; but in the Constantian calendar the Quinquatria have 
the 19th of March, the Pelosia the 20th : 80 that in that they 
are kept distinct. The true date of the Roman Pelogia 
therefore, in the time of this calendar, and as we may reason- 
ably suppose at first, must have been March 20 Roman, 
whatsoever it might be in Lydus' time ; if it was really tall 
kept up in his time. And as it appeared from Capitolinus 
that the emperor Marcus shifted the Serapea to 8ome other 
date, leaving the Pelosia in possession of its proper date as 
before; 80 in this Constantian calendar too, opposite to vii 
kal. Maias, April 25 Roman, we find the name of © Serapis :” 
implying that the Sacrum Serapidis was now attached to 
that date. And this is confirmed by the testimony of the 
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Kalendarium Rusticum of the Romansb; in which the 
Serapea are s8pecified by name as one of the ceremonies 
which were in course in the latter half of the month of 
Apnl. 
Again, it admits of being shewn, that in the time of Apu- 
lems, and at the supposed date- of his Milesian Fables, the 
Serapea were already attached to the month of March, and 
to 8ome day in that month which must have coincided as 
nearly as possible with March 20: and if the opportunity 
8hould ever arrive of discussing the question of the date of 
this work of Apuleius, in connection with another branch of 
our own 8ubject, we may possibly enter upon the particulars 
of that proof. The true date of this work is determined by 
evidence of a very critical nature to A. D. 140 and 141 : and 
from this fact, combined with the other of the original con- 
junction of the Serapea and the Pelosia in the Roman calen- 
dar, and both on the 8ame day March 20, we might infer 
that both had been already consigned to the calendar, and 
both to this day m the calendar, before A. D. 140 at least. 


DISS. XVIII. 


SecTIOon ITI.—On the probable date of the adoption of the 
Pelosia in the Roman calendar ; and on the Egyptian date 
from which that of the Pelosia was taken. 


There are many dates discoverable after a time even in the 
Roman calendar, which upon investigation are found to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptian ; and with respect to 
which, and the circumstances under which they were trans- 
ferred from their proper calendar to the Roman, one and the 
8ame rule appears to have held good : viz. that whatsoever 
might be the state of the Roman calendar itself at the time, 
and whatsoever its relation to the Julian properly 80 called, 
the Roman date, under which the Egyptian was consigned 
to the Roman calendar, was always that with which the 
Egyptian was coinciding at the time. These dates are con- 
sequently extremely valuable; being the surest tests and 
criterions of the actual relation of the Roman to the Julian 
calendar, at 8uch times also, to which we could appeal. For 
though the Roman calendar, for a long time after the cor- 


b Gruter, cxxxviii. Cxxxix. 
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rection of Julius Czar, never continued to preserve the same 
relation to the Julian perpetually, the Egyptian always did 
80; and there are no better means of judging of the rela- 
tion of the proper Roman to the proper Julian calendar at 
particular points of time, while the former was still subject to 
the same hability to change and variation, than the knowledge 
of its relation to the Egyptian at the 8ame points of time also. 
It follows too from the same fact that, if the year in which 
a particular date of this description was consigned to the 
Roman calendar is known, or can be reasonably conjectured ; 
the Roman date, under which it was 80 consigned, may be 
made instrumental to the discovery of the Egyptian with 
which it was coinciding at the time. 

We propose to apply this criterion of the Roman date 
of the Pelosia, March 20, to the Egyptian, from which that 
must have been taken. And having already ascertained that 
the introduction of this date into the calendar must have 
been earlier than A. D. 140, the first or 8econd year of An- 
toninus Pius at least; all that we will assume at present, 
preliminary to the apphcation of the test in question, 1s 
that it might be and very probahly it was actually consigned 
to the calendar in the reign of Adrian. 

The emperor Adrian is known to have visited all parts of 
the empire in person ; and amongst the rest Egypt: and we 
had occasion to shew in our own Dissertations< that his 
visit to Egypt in particular must have been going on in the 
eleventh year of his reign, A. D. 127-128. Let us therefore 
compare together the Roman and the Egyptian calendar, 
both in A. D. 127-128, and for four years afterwards, down 
to A. D. 131-132. 

At this period in the history of the administration of the 
Julian correction at Rome, the relation of the Roman calendar 
to the Julian was one of equality : a given date in the former 
answered to the same in the latter in terms. But this rela- 
tion did not exist longer than the reign of Adrian. It had 
in fact become a relation of inequality even before the close 
of the reign of Adrian; and it was one of inequality at the 
beginning of that of Antoninus Pius. 

c Dissertations, App. Diss. xviii. vol. iv. 103 84. 
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It will be 8een from our general tables that Thoth 1 dated 
from midnight Nab. 875 corresponded to July 23 at mid- 
night A. D. 127. Hence, the scheme of the Egyptian year, 
Nab. 875, in terms of the Julian, A. D. 127-128. 


Nabon. 875, A. D. 127-1238. 


A.D. A.D. 
Thoth July 23 127 Phamenoth Jan. 19 128 
Phaophi Aug. 22 — Pharmuthi Feb. 18 — 
Athyr Sept. 21 — Pachon Mar. 19 — 
Chaac Oct. 21 — Paiini April 18 — 
Tybi Nov. 20 — Epiphi May 18 — 
Mecheir Dec 20 — Mesore June 17 — 


Epagomene July 17. 


A. D. 128 being leap-year, Thoth 1 Nab. 876 would be 
found to have dropt from July 23 to July 22 A. D. 128: and 
every date, in the above scheme, from Thoth 1 July 23 to 
Pharmuthi 1 Feb. 18 in Nab. 875, would be s8een to have 
fallen one day lower in Nab. 876. But the dates from 
Pachon 1 March 19 A. D. 128 would continue the 8ame 
down to A. D. 131 Nab. 879. It follows that, in every year 
of the interval from A. D. 127 to A. D. 131, Nab. 875 to 879, 
within which Adrian was certainly im Egypt; March 19 
Roman would answer to Pachon 1, and March 20 to Pachon 
2: and vice vers. And could 1t only be assumed with cer- 
tainty that the Pelosia were taken from the Egyptian, and 
transferred to the Roman, calendar in any year of this inter- 
val; it would follow with certainty also that, as the Roman 
date of the Pelosia was March 20, the Egyptian must have 
been Pachon 2. And though we cannot take this asump- 
tion for granted at present, we have done much already to 
render it probable : in particular by having shewn that the 
Roman Pelosia had already been attached to March 20 before 
A. D. 140. 


SECTION I'V.—On the date of the introduction of the worship 
of Sarapis into Egypt. 

We must now proceed to investigate the date of the actual 

introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt. For that 
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purpoge we have thought it necessary to collect the testimo- 
nies of antiquity ; though for the 8ake of brevity, and be- 
cause of the great length to which our work has already ex- 
tended; we beg to be excuged from giving them in terms 
and in detail9. 

From the comparison of these several accounts it must be 
inferred 1. That Sarapis, under that name at least, was not 
a native Egyptian deity, but introduced from abroad. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus indeed Sarapis was always an object of 
worship at Memphis, or, (in conjunction with Tsis,) on the 
8ame gpot where his temple itself was afterwards erected. 
But this is easily explained ; if he was from the first identi- 
fied with Osiris, or from the first connected with the Apis : 
the former necessarily associated with Tss, the latter with 
Memphis. It may be taken for granted, notwithstanding 
this seeming traditional testimony of Tacitus to the contrary, 
that Sarapis, under that name at least, before the time of 
the Ptolemies had not yet been heard of in Egypt. 

n. That Sarapis was introduced into Egypt, nominally at 
least, from Sinope on the Pontus. Seleucia indeed in Syria 
is mentioned by Tacitus as the quarter from which he was 
8aid to have come according to one account, which it appears 
from Clemens Alexandrinus was that of Isidore, (of Charax:) 
and this Seleucia, according to the same authority, Seleucia 
on the Orontes, or near to Antioch. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the image, represented as that of Sar- 
apis, and specified as the xo\oooos, in the form of which he 
was first brought to Egypt, came from Sinope on the Pontus 
Euxinus : though why it was fetched from that quarter, and 
in what particular manner it was procured, those are dif- 
ferent questions, upon which it does not appear to us that 
we have any occasion to enter at present. 

m. That Sarapis, and under that name, and in the shape of 
this colossal image, was first introduced into Egypt in the 
time of the Ptolemies. The accounts of antiquity indeed vary, 
or appear to vary, with respect to the particular Ptolemy ; 


d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, thius, ad Dionysium Perieg. ver. 2<4. 
xxviii, Clemens Alexandrinus, Pro- Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 37, 38: 
trepticon, cap. iv. $ 48. p. 41, 42. Ta- Opp. i. 606. B. 607. B. 608. A. 
citus, Historiz, iv. 83, 84 Eusta- 
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whether the first of that name, or the 8econd, or the third. 
We 8ay however, they appear to vary ; for this difference 
turns out to be after all more 8eeming than real. 

With respect to the third Ptolemy, commonly known by 
the name of Euergetes I, the grandson of Ptolemy Lagi ; the 
introduction of Sarapis into Egypt in his reign rests on the 
8ame authority as that of the importation of his statue from 
Seleucia on the Orontes, not from Sinope on the Pontus. 
We cannot hesitate therefore to set this aside. Plutarch and 
Tacitus both date it in the reign of the first Ptolemy, Pto- 
lemy Soter or Lagi; Clemens Alexandrinus in that of the 
gecond, Ptolemy Philadelphus: and this is a difference more 
Seeming than real, as will appear by and by ; though in any 
case, and with respect to s8uch a question of fact as this of 
the history of the principal divinity of his own city and in his 
own time, the authority of Clemens Alexandrimus would be 
preferable to that of Plutarch or of Tacitus. Not to mention 
that, whereas Plutarch descends into no particulars concern- 
ing the mode in which the statue of Sarapis came into the 
pos8es810n of kis Ptolemy, and Tacitus' account is full of mn- 
credible circumstances ; Clemens assigns a rational and pro- 
bable explanation of the fact, by telling us that Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus having relieved the people of Sinope in a time of 
8carcity by a 8easonable yet gratuitous 8upply of corn, they 
gent him the statue as a present in token of their gratitude, 
and as an acknowledgment of the obligation under which he 
had laid them: and in our opinion, had the truth been more 
plainly handed down to us on this point, it would have been 
found that this was in reality after not before the first intro- 
duction of the worship of Sarapis itself into Alexandria. 

On this particular question however, connected with the 
history of Sarapis, the difference of testimonies may be more 
8eeming than real. Even if the first idea of the introduction 
of his worship into Egypt was conceived by the first Ptolemy, 
it must have been towards the end of his reign; and as it 
took up three years, according to Tacitus, to accomplish his 
object, and the second Ptolemy was as80ciated with his father 
two years before the end of his reign ; it must always have 
been an obmous mode of reconciling these different accounts, 
to suppose that the design was conceived and the first steps 
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towards its execution were taken in the reign of the first Pto- 
lemy ; but that it was completed only in that of the second. 
When however we read in Pausaniae' description of Athens: 
"Epred0ev lovouww es ra karw Ths TNews Lapdmidds eorw tepdy, dv 
"AOnvaio: Tapa [Irokcualov Oedv elonydyorro : we can have little 
doubt that none of the Ptolemies could have had 80 close a 
connection with Sarapis, or have taken 80 much interest in 
the recognition of his divinity by the rest of the Greeks, as 
the second Ptolemy, of whom Pausanias is here speaking. 
For it was no doubt in order to flatter this Ptolemy, and to 
pay their court to his prejudices, and his partiality in favour 
of Sarapis, that the Athenians expressly introduced him into 
their own city, as the words of Pausanias imply that they 
did; yet as an object of worship for which they had applied 
to, and which they had obtained from, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself. If it was from this Ptolemy that the Athenians 
learnt to acknowledge the divinity of Sarapis, which of the 
Ptolemies was more likely to have introduced him into Egypt 
itself than he? Accordingly in the Armenian Chronicon of 
Eusebius the introduction of this god from Sinope on the 
Pontus into Egypt is actually ascribed to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, not to Ptolemy Soterf, We conclude then that, 
whether Ptolemy Soter had any connection with the same 
event or not; the actual introduction of Sarapis into Egypt 
was one of the incidents of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The precise year of this event also is as8igned by Eugebiusf 
in three different reckonings; in 1738 or 1739 of the ra of 
Abraham, Olymp. exxv. 3 or 4 of the zra of the Olympiads, 
and the 6th or 7th year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
itselfs: and all these dates are 8uch as might very nearly 
meet in the same year. But the details of the Armemian 
version of this Chronicon cannot always be depended on for 
one year, or even for two: and when we consider that the 
reign of Philadelphus began in strictness two years before his 
father's death®, and that tradition connected the introduction 
of the worship of Sarapis with the reign of his father as well 

e j. xviii. 4: cf. vi. 8: vii: viii. 6. h Chronicon Arm. Lat. pars i. 237. 

f Pars ii. 231. Ad ann. 1758. Justin, xvi. ii. & 7. Pansanias, i. vi. $ 8. 

E CfE.*Cyrill, Contra Julianum, i. 13. Diogenes Laertius, Demetrius Phal. 


C D. ' Jerome, Chronicon, ad ann. lib. v. cap. v. sect. viii. & 78. Lucian, 
1730. Macrobii, 12. Opp. iti. 216. - 
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as his own; it will not appear improbable that the actual 
date of the introduction might be the fifth or sixth year from 
the association of Philadelphus with his father. And this 
being dated B. C. 286i; it would give the date of the intro- 
duction B. C. 281 or 280: a conclusion which as we shall see 
by and by is actually in agreement with the truth. It must 
be admitted however that this is a point which the testimo- 
nies already produced do not appear competent to decide, 
except within certain limits. We must proceed therefore 
to consider whether something may not yet be adduced, 
which will enable us to determine the date of the event, on a 
different principle. 


SecTION V.—On the coincidence of the first introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis into Egypt with the close of an Apis 
cycle. 

It cannot be demied that statements are extant which 
connect the Sarapis of the Egyptians in a peculiar manner 
with the death of the Apis. In the first place, it is a 
common explanation of the name of Sarapis itself, to derive 
it from oopos and "Amrs, as if it were Zopanis or Sopoans), In 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, opposite to the year to which we 
have referred, the entry is Sarapis Alexandriam venit, qui et 
Sorapis vel etiam Sirapis 8ecundum quosdam ; et 1llic habi- 
tavit*: where Sirapis is evidently the name of Osiris com- 
pounded with Apis; which in the Greek form would be 
"Og pants, and the o being mistaken for the article, Eiparis. 
The name of Osiris is found on the monuments thus com- 
pounded both with the name of the Apis and with that of the 
Mneuis!. Nvp$ddwpos 8 0 AppmoAirys Ev Tpire vouluwr 'Aoias 
($1ot)r0v "Am rov Taypor TEkevrhouvra xal Tapixevlerra els oopor 
amoTibeo Vai To vay TOY TYWwpevov Baiuovos ravTeOOev Lopoanty 
xAyOnva kai Zapanuw gvvnOelg Twi rev Cyxwplur Lorepor®. We 
do not refer to these definitions of the name, because we 
guppose them to be well-founded : for we are persuaded that 


i Vol. ii. 430. Diss. xii. chap. iii. Fragmenta, p. 230. Isidore, Origines, 
sect. 1. viii. I1. 171. H. 

3 Suidas, Zdparis. 1 Le Tronne, xxv. i. P. ii. 297. 

k Cf. Cyrillus, Contra Julian. lib. i. m Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1. 
13 D. Syncellus, 1. 522. l. i79. Au- xxi. $ 106. p. 75. 1. 16. Cf. Eusebius, 
gustin, De Civitate Dei, xviii. 5. Varro, Prep. Evang. x. 12. $ 25. p. 531. 
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the only proper form of the name from the first was Saparis 
or Sarapis. But what may we ask could give occasion to any 
such explanations, except the fact that Sarapis and Osiris 
were after all the same person, and each alike related"to the 
Apis; yet 80 that Osiris had a special relation to the living 
Apis, and Sarapis to the dead one ? 

Again, it appears from the sequel of that passage of Pau- 
samias, to which we lately referred, that Sarapis had a temple 
at Memphis, the oldest of all which were sacred to him in 
Egypt : into which no one could enter, not even the priests, 
except when they were burying or preparing to bury the 
Apis: Alyvnriois d lepa Lapanidos enupaveorarov pev Corw 
"AXefavdpedow, apxaiorarov JE Cv Meppet...es Todro Coenbetv 
obre fevors EoTly oure Tols lepevow mpiw av TO "Am OdnTwor. 
On this passage we may remark first of all that, if Sarapis 
was unknown in Egypt, at least by that name, before the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, this temple in Memphis never 
could have been dedicated to him under that name from the 
first. If Macrobius is to be believed », he had no temple, 
within the walls of any city in Egypt, much less in Memphis, 
under this name of Sarapis. On what principle then could 
this temple in Memphis have come to pass for the temple of 
Sarapis, and for his most ancient temple too? Simply be- 
cause, as Pausanias gives us to understand, it was the burial- 
place of the Apis: in this temple the Apis had always been 
deposited after its death. No stranger, it 8eems, could enter 
this temple at any time; nor even the priests themselves 
except at one time; viz. when they were burying the Apis : 
Tptv av Tov *Anw O0dntroow. And here the form of the phrase 
itself is remarkable, Tpiv &v 0anrwow, not mpiv av Odaywwrrw : 
«till they are burying,” not © till they have buried the 
Apis.” | gd 7 : 

We explain this, if Sarapis was as much connected with 
the dead Apis as Osiris was with the living one ; if the dead 
Apis was the type of Sarapis as the living one was of Osiis. 
Moreover, if it 80 happened that the coming of Sarapis to 
Egypt coincided with one of these occasions of the death 
and burial of the Apis, when and when only this temple- 
vault, his proper cemetery, was wont to be opened and 


n Saturnalia, 1. vii. 228. 
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entered ; this coincidence too would connect Sarapis, in his 
proper relation to the deceased Apis, with that temple in 
Memphis from the first : and 80 would justify the assertion 
of Pausanias that his oldest temple was in Memphis, though 
his most splendid and magnificent one was at Alexandria. 
It would justify Macrobius too in stating that Sarapis had 
no where a temple in any city of Egypt intra muros : for the 
Apis was buried no where in Egypt but at Memphis : and 
his cemetery there was quite as much a temple of the Apis as 
of Sarapis. The Sarapeum 1s no doubt the temple of Sarapis 
at Alexandria, to which Pausamias refers; and this is de- 
8cribed by the ancients as one of the most magnificent 
structures of its kind any where in existence, and as one of 
the wonders of the world : yet even this was not sItuated 
strictly peaking in Alexandria, but on the &xpa or headland 
near it, according to Tacitus and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
called Rhacotis. Such a temple as that however could not 
have been erected im honour of Sarapis all at once; but with 
the temple at Memphis he must have been as8ociated from 
the first, if he was connected with the dead Apis from the 
first ; and in particular, if the actual time of his first coming 
to Egypt comcided with the close of an Apis cycle. 

We may collect from Porphyry® that the services per- 
formed in the interior of this temple-vault, on these solemn 
occasions of the death of the Apis, were of a peculiar kind ; 
in which nothing was permitted to be used but fire and 
water : *Qs Tov Er: kat vov @v Th avolfet To) aylov Lapdmidos 1 
Oeparela dia Tvpds xa Daros yivera, Me(Bovros ToOD vuvodor T0 
D0wp rat TO Top qalvovros, Gmyvica GveoTOs Em TOY 0300 TH 
Tarpiq T@ev Alyvntlov wv) Eyelper TOv Oedv. The ame {act 
of the connection of Sarapis with the dead Apis may be in- 
ferred from Plutarch, as well as from Pausamias, and even 
more plainly from the former than from the latter ; since he 
gives us to understand that on the strength of this connection 
gome authorities, (whether Greeks or Egyptians he does not 
8ay, but no doubt Greeks,) had gone 80 far as to maintain 
that Sarapis himself was nothing more than the oopos of the 
Apis® : "Arora yap Tara Tod Þv\dpxov, noke & aronwrepa TH 


n De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 324. 
c De lside et Osiride, xxix. : cf. Diodorus, i. 96. 
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T@vp AcyGuTwy ox Elva Oedv TOv Edpani, GAMGQ Thy "Anios cope 
orws 6vopdteoOat, ral xakras Twas Ev Meuper mv\as ArmjOns rat 
xaKurTo? Tpooayopevoueras Grav OdTToo:, TOv "Amo GoolyeoOas, 
Bapy xat oxAnpov yopovoass He too no doubt means here 
the 8ame locality in Memphis, which Pausanias did by the 
oldest temple of Sarapis ; and he too describes it as nothing 
more than the stated burial place of the Apis; and he too as 
opened only on such occasions as those of the burial of the 
Apis: and he also uses the 8ame form of words, to designate 
a process of interment merely going on or beginning and 
not yet complete : Gray 0dnTwo: T0v *Amw. We may reason- 
ably concur im the judgment of Plutarch, that to deny 
Sarapis an actual personal existence, to say he was nothing 
more than the abstract conception of the coffin of the Apis, 
was absurd ; yet we cannot concur with him in supposing 
that there was no foundation even for s8uch an opinion as 
that ; or even for maintaining that there was no sensible 
token of the actual relation of Sarapis himself to the Apis, 
except the oopds or the mummy of the dead Apis. 

Again, it may be collected from Plutarch that the best 
informed of the Greeks, (with whose opinion he evidently 
concurred himeelf,) considered Sarapis the 8ame as Pluto ; 
and Sarapis itself as only the Egyptian name of the Hellemic 
PlutoP : Ov yap Excibev obrws 6vopatopevos Txev (that is, not 
from Sinope, under the name of Sarapis from the first,) @\X 
&(s 'AXefdv8perav xopuobets 70 map Alyvnrios Cvopa ToB Tl\Nourw- 
vos ExTyoaro Tov Edpanw1 : and he considers this name 80 
exclusively Egyptian, that, while he refuses to give up the 
right of the Greek language as much as the Egyptian to the 
name of Osiris, he resigns that of Sarapis to this latter en- 
tirely : *"H«cora pet odv bet hiuoryueiobar mept TEv GvopdTrwr, 
GAAG - pity parkov vþeluny To) Lapdmidos Alyvnriois 5 Tod 
'Oo(pidos". 

The truth is the Egyptians connected Osins with the lower 
world, or region of 8ouls, the Hades of the Greeks; as much 
as with the upper world. Plutarch tells uss they gave the 
name of 'Autv0ns to this lower world ; the meaning of which, 
in the Egyptian, was 6 AapBdvwr rat didovs!, the place of re- 
ceiving and the place of giving, in the sense of restoring, too. 

P De Iside et Osiride, xzxvii. q xxviil. T ]xi, S xXXVil. t xxix, 
VOL, IV. E © 
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Such a name associated it at once with their esoteric doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis or transmigration of 80uls : ac- 
cording to which as often as the 8oul had fulfilled its proper 
term of s8ervice in one form and in one body it returned to 
this Amenthes, which was then the place of receiving ; yet 
after a tame, in order to enter on a new term of service in 
a new form and a new body, it came back from 1t again: 
and it was then the place of restoring or giving back. They 
made Osiris the lord of this Amenthes ; especially after his 
gupposed death. One of his 8tyles, on the monuments, is 
that of the president and judge of this Amenthes, or Amentis, 
And this conception of his character, and of his relation to 
the invisible as well as to the vistble world, was doubtless 
older than the introduction of the worship of Sarapis ; but 
Sarapis having once been introduced, and in a character cor- 
responding from the first to that of the Hellenic Pluto, it is 
manifest that he must have been regarded in the lght of the 
lord of the Amenthes too : and therefore 80 far as the 8ame 
with Osiris; the Osiris of the lower world. And as the 
Osiris of the upper world had his proper type and repre- 
Sentative in the living Apis, 80 had the Ozris of the lower 
world, that is Sarapis, his, in the person of the dead Apis ; 
dead at least, in the 8ense of migrated to Amenthi : for death 
in the proper 8ense of the term was not compatible with the 
Egyptian doctrine of the metempsychogis ; and the Apis 
being regarded as divine, they could not suppose it to be 
capable of dying any more than Osiris himself. 

Lastly, it appears from Clemens Alexandrinus* that, ac- 
cording to Athenodorus, (6 Zdydwos®,) the 8tatue of Sarapis 
was as old as the time of Sesostris), and the work of an 
artist, employed by him to make it, called Bryaxis: who 
having cemented it in a curious manner with filings of vari- 
ous metals—gold, silver, brass, iron, lead, and tin—and with 
all sorts of precious stones, 8meared and covered over the 
whole externally with jet (xvavs) and with the mixture of 


u Wilkinson, Second series, 1. xi. y On this notion perhaps might be 
212. Bunsen, B. i. ect. vi. C. App. founded Tertullian's, that Sarapis was 
430-433- Egyptian Antiquities, Parti. the patriarch Joseph : v. 180, 181. 
page I5. 29, 3O. Adv. Nation. ii. $8: or simply on the 

w Protrepticon, loco cit. fact of Joseph's body having been put 

x See our Dissertations, Diss. xvii. into a coffin in Egypt. Cf. Suidas, in 
vol. ii. 128, 129. Zaparnis. 
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drugs remaining from the embalment of Osiris himself, and 
of the Apis: To e& Ths Oocip:dos «at rod *Anios rndeias vnoke- 
Xeyapere papudxy : from which circumstance too he derives 
the name of Sarapis, as if compounded of "Oops and *Amts : 
OJ xat Touvopa aivirrerat Thv xowwvlay ThS rndelas, ral Thv CK 
Ths Trans dnuovpyiay, ovvberov ants re Ogipidos ral "Amos yevs- 
uevov, 'Ooipantss What could be the meaning, and what the 
foundation, of 8uch a fable as this, if the embalmed body of 
the Apis was not in 80me sense or other an emblem or type 
of Sarapis ? if Sarapis was not a middle term, or common 
idea, between the Apis and Osiris? if Sarapis had not a spe- 
cific relation to the dead Apis, as Osiris had to the living 
one ? 80 much 80 that his statue itself the most properly to 
express his own nature and character must present externally 
the closest resemblance to the embalmed body or mummy of 
the Apis. 

These facts in our opinion are sufficient to authorize the 
inference that Sarapis must have been from the first as much 
connected with the Apis as Osiris himself; but with the 
Apis of Amenthi, not with the Apis of Memphis : in which 
case, it would be a corollary to that conclusion that he must 
have been connected with an Apis cycle too; but a cycle 
which was reckoned from the death of the Apis, not from the 
birth ; a cycle proper and pecuhar to the Apis of Amenthi ; 
a cycle which began in the lower world, just when it ended 
in the upper. Let us 8ee then whether the matter of fact is 
calculated to verify this presumption. 

The first cycle of the third Apis type came to an end, and 
the s8econd began, Mesore 30, Nab. 467-468, October 26, 
B. C. 281. But the last nine months (the xxvith lunar year) 
of that cycle began Chceac 4, Nab. 467, Feb. 3, B. C. 281. 

Nab. 467. B. C. 


Apis calendar. 
boos 2 282 ed 
Phooohi _ KT: DN Type in, cycle i, 25-26. 
Atbyr Jan. .... 1 *281 Days. B. C. 
Chceac Jan. ...31 i 3o Chceac....4q Feb. 3 *281 
bi March ..1 n 29 Tybi...... 4 Mar. 4 
echeir March..31 i 30 Mecheir ..3 Apr. 2 


Phamenoth April .. 30 
Pharmuthi May... 30 


iv 29 Phamenoth 3 May 2 
v 30 Pharmuthi 2 May 31 


Pachon June... 29 vi 29 Pachon ...2 Junezo 
Paiini July... 29 vii 3o Paiini ....1 July 2g 
Epiphi Aug....28 vii 29 Epiphi.... 1 Aug. 28 


Mesore Sept. ..27 ix 30 Epiphi .. 30 Sept.26 
Epagomenz Oct. 27 i 30 Mesore .. 30 Oct. 26 
EC2 
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It appears therefore from these two schemes, that the lunar 
Pachon this year began on the 2d of the solar; and both 
these dates corresponded to June 30. There was a Metonic 
calendar also in Egypt at this time, the Macedo-Egyptian, 
in which too B. C. 282 answered to period 1. 25; and the 
Ist of Panemus in that fell on June 30, B. C. 281 : 80 that 
the Macedonian Panemus at this time corresponded exactly 
to the Apis Pachon ; and both began on June 30 *. 

Now we have made it appear that, if the Egyptian Pelogia 
were transferred to the Roman calendar any time between 
A. D. 128 and 131, their date in their proper calendar must 
have been Pachon 2; that is, the 8ame day, which B. C. 281, 
Nab. 467, was coinciding with the Macedonian Panemus 1, 
the Julian June 30, and the first day of the 6th lunar month 
in the last year of the first Apis cycle of the type of Me- 


* In the Corpus Ins. (iii. P. xxix. 420-423,) an inscription is extant 
(No. 4896) consisting of three parts, C. B. A.; and recording a petition 
of the priests of Philz in Upper Egypt to the reigning king Ptolemy 
Euergetes II, and the two Cleopatras associated with him ; and the answer 
or rescript of the king. In this last (A) a double date occurs, "Ep ]p[ wobe 
L— — Havep]ov B. Haxoy x8. The Egyptian date is entire. 'The Grecian 
one 1s nearly illegible; and has been in 80me measure conjecturally only 
restored. When the inscription was first discovered, no part of this Greek 
date could be made out but the probable name of the month, Pane- 
mus. Since then professor Lepsius appears to have made out, or is sup- 
posed to have made out, the date of this month also, Panemus 6, i. e. 2: 
which however must be a doubtful point, if the inscription from the first 
In this part of its contents was 80 much defaced. 

Our Macedo-Egyptian calendar however will serve to recover the true 
date. It is agreed that the inscription must have been penned in one of 
the years comprehended between B. C. 124 and B.C. 117. The Egyptian 
date is till preserved, Pachon 22: and the Greek date must have been 
some day in Panemus, either the 1s8t or 2d. Now this being the case, 
the only year between B. C. 127 and B. C. 1174, in which Pachon 22 could 
have coincided with one of these days in Panemus, is Nabon. 629 ; when 
the 18t of Thoth fell on Sept. 22 at midnight, B. C. r20, and the 18t of Pa- 
chon on May 20, and therefore the 22d on June ro, B. C. 119. 

In the Macedo-Egyptian calendar this year, B. C. 120-119, answered to 
Per. iii. 35; when the 18t of Dius fell on Oct. 16, B. C. 120, and the 18t of 
Panemus on June 10, B. C. 119; the 6th of that month being exemtile. 
The true date therefore, which ought to appear on the stone in this instance 
in juxtaposition with Pachon 22, is Panemus 1, Ilavepov A; but this might 
eagily be mistaken for Ilavepov B; in 80 imperfect and indistinct a tate of 
the inscription. 
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gore 80, Nab. 442-448. It is slf-evident that a cyclical date, 
hke Pachon 2, might continue the 8ame in terms ever after ; 
even when it had long ceased to correspond to Panemus 1 
or June 30: and that Panemus 1 night continue attached to 
the same geason of the year as before, yet Pachon 2 might 
circulate with the cyclical calendar all round the year; and 
be the cyclical date of the Pelosia ever after, if it had once 
become 80. 

Now s8upposing that this date of Pachon 2, in the last year 
of the Apis cycle, was a 8stated date at this time, and possi- 
bly even that of the death of the Apis itself; let us 8ee what 
consequences will follow from that asxumption. First, if we 
reckon 118 days, or four calendar months, from Pachon 2, 
we 8hall come to Mesore 30; that is, to the end of this cycle 
and to the beginning of the next: and if we reckon on 177 
days, or 81x calendar months, we shall come to Phaophi 24, 
the stated date of the birth of the Apis, (the representative 
of the next cycle,) in this type of Mesore 30, Nab. 442-448 2. 
And if we reckon on ten calendar months, or 295 days, we 
$hall come to Mecheir 22: and if we reckon on seven days 
more, we $hall come to Mecheir 29, the stated date of the 
natales in this type of the cycle also. 

Now these are coincidences which cannot be resolved into 
chance : that four months from Pachon 2, in the last year of 
the cycle, should bring us to the end of the cycle ; and six 
to the birth of the Apis, in the next cycle, and ten to his 
natales. They must have been the effect of contrivance. 
Every one must s8ee that the four months or 118 days, from 
Pachon 2 to Mesore 30, were purposely intended to corre- 
gpond to the four months or 118 days from Phaophi 24 to 
Mecheir 22: and the reason of this is explained at once, if 
Pachon 2, in this third type of the cycle, was the stated date 
of the death or disappearance of the Apis, at the end of one 
cycle, as Phaophi 24 was that of its birth, at the beginning 
of another. 

It would follow from these arrangements and these coin- 
cidences too, that supposing such a thing as an Apis of the 
Amenthi, and a 8uccession of cycles adapted to the Amenthi, 
as well as an Apis of the upper world, and a succesgion of 
Z See Supra, P. 492. 
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cycles belonging to the upper world, its death on Pachon 2 
in the upper cycle would be its birth on the 8ame day in the 
lower ; and the beginning of a new cycle in the upper world, 
four months after, would be the natales of the Apis of the 
lower world, and the date of a fresh cycle in that too. Pa- 
chon 2 indeed might be the stated date of the death of 
the Apis; but it could not be that of its burial, which 
must be preceded by its embalment; a long and tedious 
process, which would occupy 70 days of itselfa: so that 
it 18 far from improbable that the actual time of the burial, 
which would be properly that of its final disappearance, and 
of the beginning of the public justittum or mourning for its 
loss, might be 80 ordered as to coincide with the very end of 
its proper cycle : in which case the analogy which we have 
just pointed out would be rendered still more striking ; 
insomuch as the natales Apidis on this principle would be 
beginning to be celebrated in the Amenthi when the public 
mourning for its disappearance or death was just beginning 
in the upper world. 

Now if these considerations do really justify the inference 
that, as there must have been a s8tated time in every cycle for 
the death of the Apis, as much as for its birth, and this stated 
time in the Apis type of Mesore 30, Nab. 442-448, was 
actually Pachon 2; then the connection of the Pelosia and 
of the Sarapea with this date, which we have already esta- 
blished on other grounds, can leave no reasonable doubt that 
the worship of Sarapis must have been connected with Pa- 
chon 2 from the first. And this connection also is explained 
by the fact that Sarapis hamself, as the Osiris of the Amenthi, 
had a necessary relation to the Apis, but only to the dead 
Apis ; and therefore a necessary connection with the day of 
his death too—just as much as the Osiris of the upper world 
with the day of his birth. There cannot be any question 
that the introduction of this god, m his proper character, 
whatsoever that was, was the effect of contrivance; and 
that in bringing it about the Greek and the Egyptian priests 
acted in concert. Among the former of whom Plutarch and 
Tacitus 8pecify by name 'Timotheus, the efnymrhs, as Plutarch 
styles im, from Eleusis ; and among the latter, Plutarch in 
a Vol. ii. 556. 
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particular, the notorious Manetho, the SebenniteÞ, the great 
oracle of our modern Egyptologers; who was found upon this 
occagion, and 1s repregented by Plutarch in his simplicity, as 
im a most amiable concord of opinion, concerning this new 
god, with his brother-impostor Timotheus. 

It was part of the scheme, concerted between them, that 
Sarapis' first recognition in his proper capacity of the Oziris 
of Amenthes, and of the Apis of the lower world, should fall 
out accordingly, just at the time of the death of the Apis ; 
just when the ominous doors of the temple-vault at Memphis, 
(never opened except on such an occasion as that,) should 
be 8een to be thrown back, in attestation of the fact of its 
death : and the first preparations for its burial itself should 
begin to be made. On this principle we account at once for 
the connection of the worship of Sarapis with Pachon 2, if 
that was really the stated date of the death of the Apis, at 
the proper time in every cycle. We s8ee too that it was. 
absolutely necessary his first reception and recognition should 
coincide with the close of an Apis cycle: and therefore that 
having to choose between two years, one of which must have 
been the date of that event, B. C. 281 and B. C. 280, we can- 
not hesitate to fix on the former, which answers critically to 
the required condition of being the last year of the cycle— 
whereas B. C. 280 would have been the first *. 


* It is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, that Demetrius Phalereus was 
8aid to have lost his eye-sight at Alexandria, and to have recovered it 
through Sarapis : Ac&yerac 8 daroBakovra avrov Tas Giers ev AkeSavOpeia 
xopioao0ar avOs rapa rov Zapdridos. GWev rat Tovs TaIAavas TOmoat TOUS 
pexpe vov aSopevovs, Lib. v. cap. v. 8ect. vii. Of this statement we accept 
only the latter part, that Pzans were extant in honour of Sarapis, believed 
to have been composed by Demetrius Phalereus. This however implies 
that he was at Alexandria, and &till living, when Sarapis firs: became 
known there. Demetrius might be living B. C. 281. He certainly sur- 
vived the death of Ptolemy Lagi, B. C. 284: and though Philadelphus is 
8aid to have put him into confinement of some kind (probably after his 
father's death) he i- aot said to have put him to death. He died at last of 
the bite of an ap; how long after Ptolemy Lagi, we are not told. This 
allusion to his Pzans in honour of Sarapis is critical. They must have 
been the first which either were or could have been written in honour of 
him, 

b De lside et Osiride, xxviii. Cf. Theodoret, Grecorum aff. Curatio, ii. $ 94. 
P- 95: 
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It does not follow indeed from the preceding account that 
the relation of Oairis himself to the Amenthi, or to the Apis 
of the Amenthi, was a doctrine which had never been heard 
of in Egypt before the introduction of Sarapis. The contrary 
is much more probable : though, from the nature of the doc- 
trine itself, it must have been confined to the priests; it 
must have made a part of their esoteric teaching concerning 
them both. It follows only that until the introduction and 
recognition of Sarapis there was no 8ensible representation 
of that particular relation. It should not be forgotten that 
the first idea of thus typifying the Ozsiris of the Amenthi, in 
the person of Sarapis, originated much more probably with 
the Greek priests of Egypt, than with the Egyptian ; and 
that Sarapis from the first was quite as much an expres- 
gion of their own Pluto, as of the Osiris of the Amenthi of 
the Egyptians. At any rate, he was an Alexandrine Ouiris, 
much more than the proper Egyptian one of the same 
name. 

For this reason too, it may very well be doubted whether 
this new impersonation of Osiris was ever cordially received 
by the native Egyptians, at least by the common people; 
who did not 80 readily fall in with the scheme as their own 
priests. Macrobius gives us to understand that the recog- 
nition of Sarapis as divine was not spontaneorts on their part. 
They were compelled to it by the power of the Ptolemies. He 
adds too*®, Nullum igitur Agypti oppidum intra muros suos aut 
Saturn aut Serapis fana recepit. horum alterum vix zgreque 
a vobis admissum audio : consequently there must have been 
80me 8trong repugnance, on the part of the Egyptians in gene- 
ral, to both these objects of worship, as exotic, and foreign to 
their prejudices and predilections ; particularly to Saturn, of 
whom the alterum 18 to be understood : whom nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the modern theory on this s8ubject, they must have 
made the father of their own Osiris and Isis themselves—under 
the name of Seb. The comparative lateness of the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Sarapis even into Alexandria, as an 
event merely of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, must be 
admitted. And according to Origend, it could not have been 


c Saturn. i. vii. 228. d Contra Celsum, v. 34. opp. i. 603. D. cf. 37- 
606 C-D. 38. 607 B. 608 A. 
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80 long before his own time that he had got admission even 
into Naucratis in Egypt: Navxparirai &' ov Td\ac Gptduevor 
e@rouacay (eopuoay) Edpanw : and yet if the sophist Aristides 
(one hundred years before the time of Origen) is to be be- 
heved, he had 42 temples in Egypt, when he was theree. 

This date of Pachon 2, Nab. 467, which thus appears to 
have been that of the introduction of the worship of Sara- 
pis, or of Oziris himself under a new name and in a new 
form, and of a fresh succession of cycles intended for the 
Apis of the Amenthi, is remarkable in another respect ; viz. 
that it coincided with June 30, of which we have already 
established the fact that it was the date of the first recogni- 
tion of the Apis itself, in the first year of the first cycle, 
Athyr 11, zra cyc. 3034, June 30 B. C. 973. We have a 
right to assxume that this coincidence did not escape the 
Egyptians : and if it did not, that no time could possibly 
appear more proper for the introduction of Osiris in his new 
capacity in relation to the Apis of Amenthi, and for the in- 
Stitution of a new 8eries of cycles adapted to that relation, 
than Zkis; when the 8tated date of the death of the Apis of 
the upper world, Pachon 2, was falling at the 8ame 8eason of 
the natural year, and on the 8ame Julian day, as the stated 
date of his recognition, Athyr 11, had done at first. For 
what was the death of the Apis of the upper world, but the 
birth of the Apis of the lower ? and from what epoch could 
the cycles of the Amenthi be dated 80 properly at this time, 
as that of those of the upper world from the first * ? 


* The Nabonassarian Thoth B. C. 973, as our general tables shew, in 
the Julian notation was two days in advance of the cyclical. Athyr z1 
in the latter then corresponded to Athyr 9g in the former : and Athyr 9g, in 
the Nabonassarian type of the equable reckoning, ra cyc. 3034, corre- 
sponding to June 3o B. C. 973; Pharmuthi 9g in the 8ame type, zra cyclica 
3634, Nab. 375, would correspond to the s8ame day, June 3o B. C. 373. 
Consequently, 92 years later, B. C. 281, June 3o would be found falling 
on Pachon 2, Nab. 467, as it is 8een to have actually done. 
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SECTION VI.—On the inferences deducible from the above con- 

clusion, in explanation or illustration of 8ome of the facts 

before considered. 


We 8hall now proceed to apply the conclusion at which we 
have arrived to its natural use and purpose, in 1llustrating 
and confirming some of the points which we have already 
had occasion to consider : the consistency of which too with 
this will be a further corroboration of its truth. 

1. Fresh light is reflected by this conclusion on the fact 
to which we have already appealed, in illustration of the 
Apis cycle of type uf ; viz. that the arrival of Ptolemy Lagi in 
Egypt, B. C. 323, coincided with the close of a cycle, and 
even with the time of the death of the Apis, the represen- 
tative of the cycle. The type of the cycle at that time being 
still the 8econd, its date was Epagomene 5 : and in this type, 
according to the analogy of type in, the stated date of the 
death of the Apis must have been Pachon 7, five days later 
than Pachon 2. Nabon. 425 entered our Tables on Thoth 1 
at midnight, Nov. 12 at midnight B. C. 324; and the 7th of 
Pachon of that year coincided with July 16 B. C. 323: from 
which day 118 days bring us to November 11 ; that is, to 
the beginning of the next cycle, Epagomene 5, Nabon. 425- 
426. The death of the Apis then in this instance must have 
happened on July 16: at least the stated time for the noti- 
fication of its death, by throwing open the doors of the 
temple-vault in Memphis, and beginning the preparations 
for the ceremonies of its interment, must have been July 16. 
And these preparations had been begun when Ptolemy actu- 
ally came into Egypt; but they were not yet over; they 
were $8till going on even then. 

Now it admits of demonstrative proof, from the testimony « 
of the Macedonian calendar, that the date of the death of 
Alexander at Babylon was June 13 B. C. 323: and as the 
first partition of his dominions among the Diadochi, by 
virtue of which Egypt in particular fell to the lot of Pto- 
lemy, was not made in less than a month after his death ; it 
follows that, whatsoever despatch Ptolemy might use in tra- 
velling to Egypt from Babylon, it would scarcely be possible 
f Dissertation xii. ch. v. sect. iii. vol. ii. 566. 
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in the nature of things for him to arrive there in less than 
three or four weeks times. We may date his coming then 
between August 1 and August 15; but not before. We 8ee 
thereforewith how much propriety Diodorus might speak of the 
death of the Apis as a recent event at the time of his arrival; 
and of the preparations for his funeral rites as still going on. 
We may infer from the same coincidence, as we have already 
concluded, that, though the Apis must have died 118 days 
before the end of the cycle, its actual burial would not take 
place before the close of that period, that is, the end of the 
cycle itself *. 

n. Sarapis being from the first an Hellenic conception as 
much as an Egyptian one, (the Pluto in fact of the Alexan- 
drine Greeks, corresponding to the Osiris of the Amenthes 
of the Egyptians,) and standing from the first in the same 
relation to Alexandria as Osiris to Memphis ; there might be 
an Egyptian date indeed, consigned to the equable calendar 
from the first, which commemorated the introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis in that : but the proper memorial of the 
8ame kind would be perpetuated in the Greek calendar. The 


* We know too little of the circumstances of the actual termination of 
the cycle before this, Nab. 4oo B. C. 348, to hazard more than a probable 
opinion concerning them. But since it is agreed that the Apis which 
represented this cycle was put to death by Ochus, though not, as far as 
we could discover, prematurely, or much before its time, certainly not 
before B. C. 449, or 448, (se vol. ii. 575, Diss. xiii. ch. vi. 8ect. in.) it is not 
impossible that the etated date of the death of the Apis, Pachon 5, at this 
time, and the peculiar time of the year at which it happened to be falling, 
may throw some light on the real circumstances of the fact ; particularly 
on that which is the most remarkable of all; the Apis having been put to 
death on this occasion by being eacrificed to Typhon. Pachon 7 Nab. 
400 coincided with July 22 B. C. 348; that is, it was only two days later 
than the stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius at this time, and in 
this year of the cycle of leap-year, July 20. The Egyptians themseelves 
connected Typhon with the dog-star; and Egyptian tradition attested the 
fact of 8acrifices of human victims to 'Typhon, some time or other, in the 
dog-days, which began with the heliacal rising of Sirius. Cf. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, lxxiii. xxxi. It is far from improbable then, that 
Ochus took advantage of this coincidence to sacrifice the Apis to 'Typhon, 
on July 20 itself : which would be only two days before the time when it 
must have been made away with by its own priests. 


& See our Dissertations, Diss. xviii. vol. 1. 141, 142. 
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Egyptian date would necessarily be cyclical, but the Greek 


one, being lunar and taken from the Macedo-Egyptian calen- 
dar, would be stationary within certain limits at least. And 
as both these dates originally met together, the former on 
the Apis Pachon 2, the latter on the Macedo-Egyptian Pa- 
nemus 1, and each on the Julian June 30 B. C. 281 ; it is 
manifest that while the Egyptian Pachon 2 would be liable to 
fall back on June 30 perpetually, Panemus 1 within certain 
limits would always be more or less the 8ame with this 
Julian date : and if that was the proper date of the Alexan- 
drine Sarapea, they too would always coincide more or less 
with June 30. 

Now it appears from the sophist Aristides that there was 
an annual festival at Alexandria in honour of Sarapis, in his 
time, at which his viuth Oration® was very probably deli- 
vered ; as it certainly was in Alexandria', This may be 
inferred from the apostrophe, "Q Thv xan\lorny ov eEpopgs 
KaT&xwv T6AW 7j oor Thv $1 Erovs Taviſyvpw Tnpoik, A festival 
of this kind, once attached to Panemus 1, might continue 
attached to it ever after: and though the Alexandrine cor- 
rection of the equable Egyptian calendar had long been in 
use in Aristides' time, it does not follow that the proper lunar 
calendar of the Macedonian Greeks of Egypt had yet been 
laid agide in that country. It may be inferred from the 
Schoha on Aratus, and from the testimony of Theon, as we 
may probably see on a future occagion, that it was not yet 
superseded by the golar in the shape of the Alexandre 
calendar, even 200 years later. In any case even the solar 
date of the Alexandrine Sarapea would naturally be taken 
from this lunar one of Panemus 1: and if the latter was pro- 
perly June 30, 80 would the former most properly be: though 
Panemus 1 itself, in its own calendar, was hable to fluctuate 
between June 4 and July 2. 

This coincidence however would be something remarkable. 
The s8ummer solstice B. C. 281 was falling on June 27: and 
consequently the 8tated beginning of the inundation also, if 
that was always the 8ummer solstice: and June 30 was 80 
near to June 27, that the Sarapea and the inundation would 


h Oratio viii. Eis Zdparuw. i Cf. 87. 15. 97-5 to the end. 
k viii. 97. 5. Cf. also "Iepas Adyws T. XXV. 489. 10. 
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be necessarily connected. And this connection being stated 
and regular must have the effect, if not from the first yet in 
course of time and at Alexandria in particular, of causing 
Sarapis to be looked upon as the presiding principle and the 
efficient cause of the inundation : to whose influence it was 
every year due. Add to this, that in the scheme of the lunar 
mangions, which we have already explained !, as the cubit 
mansion, in which the Nile was supposed first to begin to 
rise, bore date at this time on June 17; 80 the mansion of 
influx or in-flowing, called Termelia, in which the increase of 
the waters was s8engibly going on, bore date June 30; that is, 
on the Sarapea themselves. The relation of Sarapis therefore 
to the phenomenon of the inundation from the first must 
have been the closest imaginable : nor would it be surprising 
to find the phenomenon itself attributed to him in particular 
at last; or the Nilometer transferred to the Sarapeum, his 
temple at Alexandria, as its fittest place. It 1s clear at least, 
from the express language of Aristides, that the rise of the 
Nile im his time was ascribed to Sarapis: Odros &ye:. Nei\ov 
@pq Oepovs, obros xetuavos GvaraXei, orros dvo rat TerTTapdxovra 
lepa xar Alyvrov ... ovvexet kat kooper®., And this language 
implies too that the recall of the Nile, that is the beginning 
of the inundation in s8ome 8ense or other, under the auspices 
of this god, took place in the winter ; though its proper com- 
pletion and effect did 80 only in the 8xummer. We have 8een 
that in the Sothiacal calendar of the Egyptians, the best 
known of their types of the Julian calendar, the season of 
the waters began on March 18: and at the time of this viat 
of Aristides to Egypt, which was certainly made long before 
A. D. 158", it is far from improbable that Pachon 2, the 
stated Egyptian date of the Sarapea, was either actually falling 
on March 18, or had very recently done 80; 80 as actually 
to connect the Sarapea with the 8eason of the waters: that 
is, the 8eason of the inundation in 8ome 8ense or other even 
with the winter. 

m. Hence too we may probably explain, (at least to a 
certain extent,) the singular fable which we began with pro- 

L Vol. iti. 672, Diss. xv. ch. x. 8ct. 1. B See our Dissertations, Appendix, 


m viii. Eis Zdpanw, 96. 3. from the Diss. xxvii. vol. iv. 533 5qq. 
bottom. 
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ducing from Lydus. The apparition, alluded to in that fable, 
must have been intended of Sarapis ; and of his first mani- 
festation too: and it 1s clear, from the fable, that this is to 
be 8upposed to have coincided with the 8ummer solstice; 
with the time at least when the Nile ought to have been 
beginning to rise. Sarapis was actually introduced into 
Egypt, and the Sarapea were first instituted, at this very 
Season of the natural year; and 80 far there was an historical 
foundation even for the fable itselFf. 

With regard to the further circumstance of the appearance 
of this dzeemon with its body plaistered over with mud, (the 
most important of all to the explanation of the origr: of 
the Pelosia,) that too might have a foundation in the manner 
of representing Sarapis, which 8eems to have been employed 
even from the first. Sarapis was the living type of the dead 
Apis: and the s8tatues of Sarapis were purposely assimilated 
in their external appearance to the mummies of the Apis. 
If Sarapis was traditionally reported to have been manifested 
on this first occasion, in the hkeness of one of his own 
images, particularly of the oldest of all ascribed to Bryaxis ; 
he must have been manifested as if covered with the gums 
and cerements of the embalmed Apis; which being both 
glutinous and dusky resembled nothing 80 much as a coating 
of the mud of the Nile. We do not hesitate to beheve our- 
gelves, on the strength of this tradition, that the annual 
exhibition of an human figure, daubed and plaistered over 
with the mud of the Nile, made part of the Sarapea from the 
first. 

As to the remaining particular of Lydus' account of this 
apparition, a failure of the inundation at its proper 8eason, 
and a consequent dearth, or apprehension of dearth, i 
Egypt ; we know not whether there was any foundation for 
the former in the matter of fact, B. C. 281; but with respect 
to the latter, Suidas, or rather Cedrenus quoted by Suidas, 
connects even the reception of the Apis in Egypt with a 
famine there 8ome time or other®: and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, as we have 8een, connects that of Sarapis with a time 
of general scarcity too. And as to the former circumstance, 
the failure of the inundation ; the Nilometer was under the 
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control of the priests. It was their privilege to announce 
both the beginning of the inundation and its progress from 
day to day. And as the actual reception or recognition of 
Sarapis bore date June 30, but the stated or traditionary 
date of the rise of the Nile was that of the cubit mansion 
June 17, or that of the 8olstice June 27, nothing was easier 
than 80 to order the matter, if they thought proper, as to 
make the people believe that the Nile had exhibited no 
symptoms of rising, as usual, this year, before the first 
proclamation and first recognition of this new manifestation 
of Oziris in the person of Sarapis—which would thus appear 
like a 8pecial interposition of his own, to secure to the people 
the greatest of their national blessings. 

ww. The conclusions established may lead us in like manner 
to a probable explanation of the name of Sarapis. We do not 
think 1t necessary to collect the various instances of the 
occurrence of this name in the Greek and in the Latin 
writers of antiquity : between whom however this distinction 
is very generally found to prevail ; that in Latin, the word 1s 
most commonly SerapisP, in Greek, and especially in the 
best informed and most classical Greek authors of these 
times, it is almost always Sarapis94*, Yopants, Zop6ants, or 
Lipanis, as we have Seen, occur; but are of no authority 
either for the etymon, or for the orthography, or for the 
pronunciation. 

Plutarch, as we have 8een, was disposed to dispute the 
exclugsive right of the Egyptians to the name of "Oowis— 
which he thought was to be derived from the Greek 6o:os and 
iep2s, as properly as from any thing else*; but he gives up 
Sarapis to them entirely. He justly therefore rejects the 
explanation of this name which appears to have been pro- 


* In the Ortus Alexandri, (the work of a Greek writer, called Asopus, 
and translated into Latin by Julius Valerius,) edited by Maius, Milan, 


867, 868. Ausonius shortens it als. 
q Callimachus, xviii : Anthologia, i. 

216, 217. Diodorus, i. 25. Dio Cas- 

sjus, x1. 47. and passim. Aristides, viii. 


P Lucilius, Fragmenta, supra, vol. 
ll. 445, note. Varro, De Lingua La- 
tina, iv. 17: Fragmenta, 430. Augus- 
_ tin, De Civitate Dei, xviii. 5. Histo- 


rie Auguste SS. Spartianus, Severus, 
17. Vopiscus, Saturninus, 8. Arnobius, 
i. 20. Though the middle syllable is 
certainly long in this word, Prudentius 
Shortens it : Contra Symm. lib. i. 531. 


«is Zdparw. Nonnus, xl. 399. Origen, 

Contra Cels. v. 34: Opp. 1. 60s. D. 

Sextus Empiricus, iii. 24. p. 183. $ 220. 

Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, 1i. 44, &c. 
r De Iside et Osiride, lxi. 
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posed by Phylarchus; as if it were compounded of oalpew 
(in the 8ense of xa\\ovewv and roopety) and Tav®; implying 
that Sarapis was the name Tov 70 mav xoopodyros. And though 
he gave us to understand that the Grecian Pluto was called 
Sarapis by the Egyptians; this does not prove that even 
Pluto was yet known to them by any such name before the 
appearance of Sarapis: only that Sarapis having appeared 
and having been received among them under that name from 
the first, yet in a character analogous to that of the Hellenic 
Pluto, the name of Sarapis was naturally transferred from 
him to Plato. 

The name 1s evidently a compound one; and one of its 
elements 1s evidently the Greek form of the Egyptian Hapi, 
the name of the Apis. The other consequently is Sar, either 
a distinct term in itself, or abbreviated from s8ome other, to 
adapt it to entering into composition with "Ames. Now we 
learn from Plutarch that the Egyptian word for Thy eoprhp, 
ra xapudovva, as he explains it, was Sairei : 'Ey& $, ce py 
Atyunrlov eort Toivopuna Tov Lapamibos, evppootvny avro dyhody 
olopai, xat xappootvny TErparpduevos ry Thv eoprny Alyunrior Th 
Xapp6ouva oaipet rakobow.* It 18 posgible that the particle «al 
has here dropt out of the text of Plutarch before r7& xapud- 
ovva : Or if not, then he must be understood to use Thy Eop- 
T1v just before emphatically, and «ar &foxyv, in the 8ense of 


A.D. 1817, Sarapis thus describes his own name, according to the numeral 
value of the characters which composed it in Greek, lib. i. 34 : 


Sub grata primum bis centena littera E 
Unum repone numerunm, et centum dehinc AP 
Unumque poet id, tunc quater viginti sint, An 
Decemque juxtim ; eaque 8it novissima I 
Quz prima fixa est, eaque sit nomen mihi. SE. 


These characters are seven in number; hence in Hesychius, *'Enraypap- 
paarTov , . . cat Zapariy. 
There is an epigram aleo in the Greek Anthology, in which the name is 
similarly alluded to : 
*EmTd pe þovnevra Oedv peyav GÞOtrov aivei 
Ypdppara TOY TAVTOY AKAPAATOY MATEpA* 
cit 8' ey TavrToY xehvs GÞOtTOS, 1 Ta Nvpodn 
nppooduyv Sivns ovpavicw pery.® 
iv. 176. *Adcomora, CCLXXX. 


s De Iside et Oxiride, xxix. u This epigram is founded on Phy- 
t Tbid. larchus' explanation of the name. 
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T@ xXappoovra : and that being supposed the corresponding 
meaning of the Egyptian oaipe,, then in composition with 
*Ames, and in the form of Edpanis, it would denote 4 Eoprh, 
ra xapp6ovve Tod Amos : and this 8upphes the best and most 
consistent explanation of the name itself. All festivals are 
or should be xapudovva. They are all occasions of joy and 
gladness. But this of the Apis, that is, this of Sarapis, was 
80 in particular ; and that too is explained at once, if it was 
connected from the first with the imnundation ; the most fes- 
tive 8eason of the year to the Egyptians, and devoted while 
it lasted to nothing but pastime and amusement. It is pos- 
aible too that 8uch a name might be intended at first to 
wmply the particular interest of the Apis itself in the festival 
of Sarapis ; especially as at first imposed, and with a special 
reference to a certain period of the Apis cycle. We have 
8een that the end of a cycle in the upper world was the be- 
ginning of one in the lower; and the death of the Apis in 
the former was the beginning of his existence in the latter. 
His death and disappearance might be a cause of grief and 
mourning to the upper world ; but his birth and appearance 
in the Amenthes would be an occasion of rejoicing there: in 
which too, it is easy to 8ee, the Apis itself must have a par- 
ticular interest. We 8hould consider this in reality the true 
explanation of the name. It was meant to denote Thy Eopryy, 
T@ xapp6ovva, car &foxnv, of the Apis itself, by its migration 
to the Amenthi, and by its reception there. 

v. Singular as the custom may seem of celebrating the 
Sarapea in Egypt among the Greeks of that country, in this 
particular manner, by” 8mearing the body over with TyAos or 
mud ; it was not pecuhar to the Greeks of Egypt, nor con- 
fined to one object of worship, Sarapis. We read of a similar 
ceremony at Pergamus, m honour of XAsculapius ; the 8tated 
time of which, as it may be collected from Aristides the 
Sophist also, was the spring ; only at or after the vernal equi- 
nox, not before it : *Hy lonpepia 7 pera yeuuova, re ThAoOvTA TH 
bep". Asculapins then, in the time of Aristides, was 


U 'Tepol AGyor, B. 484.15: cf. 485. 20. the chronology of these fepo? Adyor in 
to. He was now at Pergamus himself, our Dissertations, Append. Diss. xxvii, 
483. 20; the time, as we apprehend, vol. iv. P. ii. 533 $qq. 
being A. D. 158 or after: 484. 6. See 
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Honoured 'at Pergamus just in the 8ame way as Sarapis at 
Alexandria. Sarapis and Asculapius, for 80me reason or 
other, appear to have been regularly as8ociated in a common 
capacity, as the gods of healing or medicine: An Excula- 
plus, an Serapis, potest nobis prescribere per 80mnium cura- 
tionem valitudinis ? »—Ego medicina a Serapi utor : quotidie 
precantur *. The tepot Aoyor of Aristides are full of the proofs 
of this community of the estimation, and of the almost per- 
8onal identity, of these two divinities; particularly at the 
point of time to which those AGyo: belong, when there might 
be particular reasons, resolvable into the progress which 
Christianmity was making every where, and into the miracles 
of healing with which it was notoriously accompanied, for 
exaggerating the fame and credit of these two pagan gods of 
healing als0y. Some of the ancients do not scruple even to 
identify Sarapis with Axsculapius : for example, Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; who s8peaks of Memphis in his own time as 
Pregentia numinis Asculapii claraz: and we have little 
doubt that it was the 8ame kind of confusion of Sarapis with 
Zsculapius, the Greek god of medicine, and the identity of 
Sarapis with the Apis, which gave occasion to the Christian 
fathers, and to the later Greek grammarians, to represent 
the Egyptian Apis as the inventor of medicine, or as the 
author of the art of healing =. 

The question is however, On what grounds was the charac- 
ter of one of these powers identified with that of the other? 
and which was the more ancient conception of its kind, Ascu- 
lapius or Sarapis? There can be no doubt Asculapius, even 
among the Greeks ; if Sarapis became known to them first, 
under that name at least, only im B. C. 281. But with re- 
8pect to Asculapius himself, the truth is that he was not an 
original conception of the Greeks. His birth-place was Sidon 
in Phcoenicia: and there he was first conceived and first pro- 
posed in a character analogous to that of the Egyptian Oai- 
ris; yet with such a modification of the Egyptian conception 

w Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. $9,123. tra Jul. Lib. vii. 204. D. 

x Varro, apud Nonium in Precari, a Suidas, *ATwis: Tpdupara. Clemens 
Fragmenta, p. 276. Alexandrinus, Strom. i. xvi. $ 75. P- 53+ 

y See our Dissertations, Appendix, 1 28. Theodoret, Grecorum Afﬀectuum 


xxvii. vol. iv. Part ii. 608-610, note. Curatio, iii. $ 26. p. 116. 
Z xxil. 14- P. 318. Cf. Cyrillus, con- 
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of Oziris that his own might be predisposed to be amalgamated 
with that of Sarapis. We have no doubt at least that the 
middle term between the Sidonian Asculapius and the Alex- 
andrine Sarapis was the Egyptian Osiris; and that they were 
necessarily to be s8upposed to agree with each other, because 
they both agreed with him. | 

The Sidonian correction of the primitive calendar was at- 
tached to March 31, B. C. 889: and this is the date of the 
deification of their Asculapius also. Of all the cities of the 
Greeks in Asia Mmor in after times, the worship of Ascu- 
lapius was most characteristic of Pergamus ; for which rea- 
80N, in the book of Revelation, the throne of Satan itself is 
821d to have been there, when the letter was indited to the 
angel of Pergamus: and that statement at that time was 
literally true, as the tepot A6yo: of Aristides (not many years 
later) alone would prove. Pausanias tells us Þ the worship of 
ZAsculapius was introduced mto that city from Epidaurus ; 
but he does not 8ay when. The Axclepica appear to have 
been introduced from Epidaurus also, at the same time ; and 
it 1s in our power to render it extremely probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that these were attached to March 20. 
The cyclical date of the Serapea, Pachon 2, in due time must 
fall on March 31: and this was the case Nab. 831, when 
Thoth 1 fell on August 8, A. D. 83. In this year we con- 
8ider it probable that the ceremony of the TjAwo:s was first 
mstituted at Pergamus, in honour both of the Egyptian 
Sarapis, and of the Sidonian Asculapius, and of their own 
ZAsculapius all at once. On this point however we cannot 
go any further into particulars at present. 

vi. With regard to the Roman Pelosia, the date of which 
appears to have been March 20; if it was introduced into the 
calendar, as we have 8upposed, when Pachon 2 was coinciding 
with March 20, it must have been introduced, as we have 
also 8en, A. D. 128-A. D. 131: and therefore by Adrian. 
The causes or motives which led to its adoption at this time 
are left to conjecture, and probably never will be certainly 
known: but we are much inclined to believe that it had 
Something to do with an indisputable fact of the reign of 
Adrian, in the course of his visit to Egypt, A. D. 128, con- 


b 11. xxvi. 7. Cf. ii. xxvi. 7. 
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cerning which the accounts of the ancients vary; so that, 
though the incident itself is unquestionable, its cireumstances 
are involved in mystery. We mean the death of Antinoiis. 
It is certain that Antinoiis accompanied Adrian in his visit 
to Egypt, and that he died in Egypt in the course of it ; and 
that he died by drowning : he perished in the waters of the 
Nile. But whether he was drowned by accident, or whether 
he was s8acrificed by Adrian, or whether he devoted himself 
in 80me manner or other for Adrian, has been left in un- 
certainty*. It is most probable that, if his death was not 
purely accidental, it was an act of self devotion ; for we can- 
not beheve that Adrian 8acrificed him : m whose reign the 
ancients have told us that human sacrifices were first put 
down by law. Nor would that be consistent with the honours 
heaped on him after his death ; his deification, his reception 
among the constellations of the sphere ; the city, the temple, 
the oracle, all founded im Egypt in his name, and either by 
Adrian, or to please and flatter Adrian. 

According to Spartian®, Antinous fell into the Nile, as he 
and Adrian were sailing up or down that river together ; 
consequently in the 8spring, between the arrival of Adrian 
and the inundation. It is possible this accident might hap- 
pen very near the date of the cyclical Pelosia, Pachon 2: 
and upon that coincidence Adrian might ground his adoption 
of the cyclical Pelosia into the Roman calendar. The Egyp- 
tians had a traditionary Antinoius (1. e. an Antinois in youth 
and beauty, and in the untimeliness of his end, the counter- 
part of this favourite of Adrian's,) whom they associated with 
the fable of Osiris and Isis also; and this was their Manerosd: 
and he too was 8aid to have fallen into the sea and perished, 
and, what is more to our purpose at present, he was called 
Pelusius, or, as the text of Plutarch may very probably 
require to be corrected, Pelosins. These traditions and this 
name are older than Adrian's visit to Egypt, and the death 
of Antinoiis ; for they appear in Plutarch De Iside : but the 

c Cf. Historiee Augustzs SS. Spar- was Bes-Antinoiis or Bes-Antinoopolis. 
tian, Adrian. 14. Dio or Xiphilinus, In Ptolemy (Geog. iv. cap. 5s $ 61:) 
Ixix. 11. Pausanias, viii. ix. 4. Atkenzus, *Avrw6ov wdArs is the metropolis of the 


XV. 21. Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, vouds *AvTwotrns. 
cap. Iv. & 49. P. 42. 1. 29. Photius, Cod. d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xvi. 


279. Helladius, p. 535. 1. 39: from xvii: cf. Herodotus, ii. 79. 
which we learn that the name of the city 
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comparison which they would suggest between Maneros and 
Antinoiis would be too striking to be overlooked at the 
time ; and that might lead in the event to the institution of 
the Roman Peloa. | 

vu. Lastly, it appeared that when the emperor Marcus Aure- 
hus 8eparated the Roman Serapea from the Pelosia, he 
transferred them to vii kalendas Maias, April 25. This was 
a well known date in the Roman calendar. It was that of 
the Robigalia, or Rubigala®; -an institution according to 
Plinyf as old as Numa Pompihus himself. Robigo is the 
Latin for mildew; and the Robigalia, literally rendered, 
meant the rites or the ceremonies appertaining to mildew ; 
that is, the object of which was to avert the nuldew from the 
growing corn. The explanation of this is that there were 
four days, from the vn Kal. Maias Apnl 25 inclugive to iv 
Kal. Maias April 28 mclusive, devoted, as it was 8upposed 
every year to the vespertine or heliacal setting of Cani- 
cula, and the Sidus Canarium : and therefore the most dan- 
gerous and critical time, as 1t was also supposed, to the 
esculent fruits of the ground, the wheat and the barley just 
shooting or ready to shoot into the ear ; lest they should be 
mildewed and blighted through the influence of this constel- 
lation, and especially of the dog-star. To avert this risk, to 
propitiate this dangerous power, a dog was sacrificed to Cani- 
cula every year on this day, vii Kal. Maias; of which Owd 
has given a particular accounts : and the institution of this 
8acrifice was traced up to Numa himself. The ceremony at 
least was of undoubted antiquity in the Roman calendar ; and 
Pliny has preserved the form of words in which it was every 
year prescribedÞ : Equidem ipsa etiam verba prisce signifi- 
cationis admiror: ita enim est in commentarus Pontificum : 
Augurio canario agendo dies constituantur, priusquam fru- 
menta vaginis exeant, et antequam in vaginas perveniant. 

Now if Sarapis had a stated connection with the rise of 
the Nile, it might be supposed that he had also some con- 
nection with the dog-star ; and that the most hkely means 
to mitigate the influence of the dog-star was to propitiate 

e Kalendaria, apud Foggini, Aprilis, & Fasti, iv. 901-942. cf. Columella, 
Maff. and Prenestinum. x. De Hortorum Cultu, 343. 


f H. N. xviii. 69. $ 3. Cf. Varro, De h H. N. xviii. 3. 
Lingua, Lat. v. 56. Festus, xvi. 451. 16. 
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Sarapis: or he might be regarded as the sanitary, healing, and 
beneficial principle on a large scale, opposed to every thing 
hurtful and deleterious, and of a contrary tendency, in every 
way. But the true explanation of this transfer of the Sacrum 
Serapidis to the date of the Robigalia appears to us to be 
that, according to the Egyptians themselves, Sarapis was the 
presiding principle of the wind or air; which must be con- 
8idered the natural instrument in all s8uch natural effects as 
this of mildew. 'Ev 8 rats *Eppod Acyopevars BiBNors loropotor 
yeypdbat Tept T@v lepav GvoudTwov GTi Thv uetv Em Ths TOD mjANlov 
TeEptþopas Terayperny duvapuy *Npor, *EAAnves $' 'Anrd\\wva, 
xaXovor Thu I Ent To) mveuparos of utv "Oo of dE Edpanw 
ol $& Z@0t Alyvmrorlh, Whether the jurisdiction of the air 
belonged to Sothis, 1. e. to the dog-star, or to Sarapis, 
M. Aurelius probably thought the best way of neutralizing 
the baneful, and strengthening the beneficial, influence con- 
nected with it, was to transfer the Sacrum Serapidis to the 
Robigalia. 


——  — ſr 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the date of the foundation of Memphis ; and on the Grecian 
Fable of Io and Epaphus. 


SecTION I.—The statements of antiquity, with respect to the 
foundation of Memphis, derived from the Egyptians, un- 
' worthy of credit. — Memphis not older than the Apis. | 


While we were engaged on the investigation of the different 
points, which we have been discussing in this and mn the pre- 
ceding dissertations, and were collecting our materials for 
that purpose ; we thought it incumbent upon us to collect 
also the testimonies extant on this particular question of the 
foundation of Memphis, and of the age of Memphis. But 
we are now 80 fully convinced of the little dependence which 
can be placed on any such statements derived from the 
accounts of the Egyptians merely, that we consider it use- 
less to produce them. We hall be content to state the 
matter of fact ; as it must have held good, if the conclusions, 


h Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1xi. 
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which have been established in the preceding parts of our 
work, are true. 

1 then: The antiquity of Memphis cannot have been greater 
than that of the first introduction of the worship of the Apis. 
1. The first introduction of the worship of the Apis cannot 
have been older in Egypt than the first institution of the 
Apis cycle. ii. The Apis cycle of the Egyptians neither is 
nor can have been older than B. C. 973. No exception can 
be taken to the truth of the third of these propositions ; the 
proof of which amounts to a demonstration. None can be 
taken to the truth of the second ; which rests on the 8ame 
foundation as the third : and no reasonadle exception can be 
taken to the truth of the first. These three propositions 
being admitted ; the reason of a child is competent to draw 
the conclusion, which naturally, spontaneously, and necessa- 
nily results from them, that Memphis itself could not have 
been older than B. C. 973. 

With regard to the two latter of these propositions, we main- 
tain, and we believe that we are justified in maintaining, that 
they are indisputable ; that they are most certain and unques- 
tionable 8tatements of a simple truth or matter of fact. With 
respect to the first, we have qualified our assertion by saying 
that no reasonadble exception could be taken to its truth : for 
we are aware that it may be objected prima facie to this pro- 
potion in particular, that Memphis might be older than the 
deification of the Apis, and the institution of the Apis cycle ; 
and yet might have been connected both with the Apis and 
with the Apis cycle, from the time when they came into 
being : 80 that the date of the deification of the Apis and 
that of the Apis cycle would be no necessary proof of the age 
of Memphis. 

In answer to this objection we observe first of all; That we 
know of the existence of this city of ancient Egypt only 
through its name of Memphis; and Memphis is only the 
Greek form of the name of this city : it is not the proper 
Egyptian form of its name. Secondly that according to 
Plutarch i the proper Egyptian name of this city carried along 
with it from the first the idea of a 8pecial relation to the Apis 
or to Osiris: *Ev $ Mee rpeþeobai rov "Am, eldwhov Ora 


1 De Iside ct Osiride, xx. 
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Ths Exelvouv \uxns, Tov xat T0 o@pa xetobat. ral Thy pEv mow 
ol uev Gppov ayabev Eppuyvetovouy, of $' Biws T&pov 'Ocipidos : 
that is, the Egyptian name of the city meant either 8pyos 
@ayabov, or Tiþos 'Ocipitos; but in either case it implied a 
particular relation to the Apis or to Oxsiris: 'O yap "Amis, as 
he observes in another instance £, Joxe? per 6Alywy GAXwv 
tepds elvai rod *Oolpidos—Ol dE TXetoTror T@v Leptwy els TO avrd 
ao: Tov *Oowp ovurenkexbar xat Tov *Amw, Efmyyovueror ral 
$iddoxovres mpas Os ebpoppor elxova xp vopilew Ths 'Oolpitos 
wuxns Tov "ATiw), 

Of these two explanations of the name in Plutarch's time, 
according to the s8upposed proper meaning of the Egyptian 
terms of which it was compounded, it appears from the 
modern writers on hieroglyphics that the first 1s entirely 
m accordance with the truth ; for they too inform us that 
the proper name of Memphis, translated from the hiero- 
glyphic, is Me-nofri”®; which they also explain, in conformity 
to Plutarch's version of it, as equivalent to Ma-n-nofri, 
meaning © the abode of good.” It seems then that whether 
as the abode,” or © haven of good,” or as the © burial place 
of Osiris,”” the proper Egyptian name of this city, of which 
the Greeks made Memphis, (Me-nofri, Menfri, Me»ppis Mep- 
$ts,) conveyed, in its very etymon, in its composition and 
constitution itself, the idea of a 8pecial relation to the Apis. 
We ask then, was this its name from the first; or was it not? 
If it was not; we demand, what was its name at first? in 
what respect did it differ from this? where is it found? or 
from what quarter is any thing known of it at present? 
These are questions which no one can answer except from 
his own imagination. But if it was; then we demand in 
like manner, if Memphis was known by this name, and 
this name only from the first, whether it must not have been 
as8ocilated with the Apis from the first? or whether any 
thing could have made it the * Abode of good,” or the © Burial 
place of Osiris,” from the first, but its connection with the 
Apis, and through the Apis with Osiris, from the firazt? An- 
other of the hieroglyphical names of Memphis is Pthah-en; 
1. e. the Abode of Pthah »: of Phthas, the Egyptian Vulcan, 


k De Iside et Osiride, Ixxiii. 278. cf. ix. 147. First $eries, i. i. 175) 
1 Ibid. xxix. note. 
m Wilkinson, Second scries, iii. x. n Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, loc. cit. 
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who was asociated with the Apis there, and had a temple 
contiguous to the Apicum itself, and under the 8ame roof 9. 
Had no name of Memphis but this been handed down tradi- 
tionally; who could have doubted, from the testimony of 8uch 
an appellation, that it must have been connected with Phthas, 
and consecrated to Phthas, from the first? The Apis was i 
older in Memphis itself than Phthas : nor was the Apis as80- 
ciated in Memphis with Phthas, but Phthas with the Apis : 
and the actual name of Memphis, the only name which can 
be considered proper and peculiar to it, implies its relation to 
the Apis not to Phthas. It is on every account a reasonable 
mference from this fact, that Memphis and the Apis were 
connected together from the first; that Memphis would never . | 
have had the name of Memphis but for its connection with | 
the Apis: and that is substantially and in effect the s8ame 
thing as 8aying that Memphis would never have been Mem- 
plas but for its connection with the Apis *. 

There is consequently no foundation for the objection that 
Memphis might have been older than the Apis, and yet 
connected with the Apis from the first. This 1s not possible 
of Memphis as Memphis. As to any other city, and under 


* No fact in ancient history is more notorious than the connection 
of the Apis of the Egyptians with Memphis, and vice versa - 80 much 80, 
that in HesychiusP the gloss on *ATiaxods dpros is 6 Meperexos : and yet 
the worship of the Apis was not peculiar to Memphis 9. 

The Scholizst on the Persz of Aschylus, 

*0 re Thys lepas Meupioos dapxwy, 
observes, *Iepay Tyy MepidSa raXet, 0:4 T0 Tyfyaola exet ro "Am, Kal pau- 
orypeaa Tois Alyvrrios yiveoOas. 

In the Argonautica, ascribed to Orpheus, we read 5, 

*H®' 600v Atyurre lepov A6yov e£e\oxeuoa 
Mepy es myabenv Te\doas iepds Te To\yas 
"Amos, ds reps Neios dydppoos eoTepavurat, 
Tavra pa” dTperews an epav oTepvoy Cebanras. 

And in the Hyman to Apollo, among the Orphica also, Apollo himself, as 
the 8ame with Osiris, is styled Mep<trys absolutely*: 

"EXOe pdxap Taiav Tervorrove ÞoifSe Aukwpey 
Mepbir aynaoruos. 


© See vol. ii. 546. Diss. xiii. ch. iv. r yer. 36. 

ect. 1. S ver. 43- 
Pi. p.451- t xxxiv. *AndAAwvos Ovulapa. Mavr- 
q CF. Le Tronne, Recueil, xxv. i. P. ii. vas. 
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any other name, we know nothing of it ourselves; and we 
are Sure no man living knows any thing either of its exist- 
ence or of its name any more than we ourselves. The 
question with which we are concerned is that of the origin of 
Memphis, that of the antiquity of Memphis; of the city 
which is known to history by that name; of the city con- 
nected with the grandeur of Egypt, of the city which, after 
a time, passed for the capital of Egypt. This city, not only 
the common tradition and belief of the Egyptians, but its 
very name, proves to have been always connected with the 
Apis; and never to have existed under that name apart from 
the Apis. 

On this particular question of the antiquity of Memphis, 
an observation was to be found in the Meteorologica of 
Aristotle, which is 80 obviously the dictate of common sense, 
that it would not have been totally lost on the learned, as it 
appears to have been, had not their better judgment on all 
questions of Egyptian antiquity and Egyptian chronology 
been thoroughly blinded by their prejudices. Þalverar I' ovy, 
8ay8 hev, rat 7& oTouara TaAVTEA TAN Evos Tod KavwBikrod Neupo- 
Totyra kat ov TOY ToTaApos OvTa, kat TO Gpxatov 1 Alyvnros OnBa 
xa\ovuevat. Fnhot FE ral ©Ounpos ofirw Tpdoparos bv ws eElmeiv 
Tpos Tas Towavras peraBohas ECxelvov yYap Tod TOTOVv TOLKEUL 
pvelav, &6s obnw Meuws obons, 1 GAws 1 os TyAcabvryss No 
one can deny that this is a 8ensible and natural remark ; 
and a very reasonable inference from an unquestionable 
matter of fact: viz. that Homer has spoken of Egyptian 
Thebes in terms even of exaggerated praise”, and yet 1s 
totally gilent concerning Memphis ; which in Aristotle's 
time was a much more considerable city than Thebes ; and 
if the accounts of the Egyptians themselves were to be be- 
lieved had been 80 from time immemorial : had been at 
least the rival of Thebes in grandeur, importance, and dig- 
nity, from the first. We hope to have a future opportunity 
of discussing the 'question of the age of Homer : but since it 

* Obs bo: "Opxopets Terwloveras, obF bon OhBas 
AtyuwrTias, 30: mwxciora $6uos & rhuara reirasr 
al & Exarburvxoi eiot, Sitxdowr 3 ar ExaorhY 
&vepes Etorxvenot oby Tawowr: al BxXeopy. 


Thad, 1. (ix.) 381. 
Cf. the Scholia in loc. and ad Odyss. iv. 126. 
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does not appear from any part of the Iliad or of the Odyssey 
that he ever visited Egypt in person, or that he knew any 
thing concerning it except from hearsay, his silence respect- 
ing Memphis, notwithstanding his mention of Thebes, is 
easily explained, if Memphis was probably not 50 years old 
at the time of his birth, and Thebes was already known to 
fame far and wide, and long had been so, as one of the 
greatest and most populous cities in the world. 


Section II.—On the true founder of Memphis ; and on the 
true date of its foundation. 


With regard then to the true founder of Memphis, and to 
the true time of the foundation itself ; there cannot be any 
doubt that, if it was connected with the Apis from the first, 
its founder must have been the king who was reigning in 
Egypt at the time of the introduction of the worship of the 
Apis : and there can be none that this king in particular 
was Shishak. We have seen from the testimony of Scripture 
that Shishak was reigning in Egypt a few years before B. C. 
974, the date of the death of Solomon ; and was till reign- 
ing in Egypt four years after that event, B. C. 970. He 
must therefore have been reigning B. C. 973—at the epoch 
of the Apis cycle. 

This king, whom Seripture denominates Shishak, the 
monumental chronology designates by the name of She- 
Shonky, or Shishonk : and a king with a name which ap- 
proximates to this of Sheshonk, (Sesonchis, Sesonchois, Se- 
8c, Or Shishak?Y,) Sesonchosis, stands at the head of the 
xxid dynasty. Sesonchosis is the name given to Sesostris, 
m the Schoha on Apollonius Rhodiusz, from Diczarchus : 
and it would 8eem to be only accidentally different from the 
Sesoo8is of Diodorus Siculus® ; though on the monuments 
themselves Sesonchosis is the first king of the xuth dynasty, 
and Sesostris is the third. 

_ The fact of the invasion of Judza by Shishak, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam, the 8on and successor of Solomon, is 
distinctly attested by the book of Kings and the book of 


x 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26: 2 Chron. Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, part iv. 
xl. 2-9 : cf. vol. ii. 528. Diss. xiii. ch. sect. v. p. 451. 478: Sir Gardiner 
It. $ect. viii. | Wilkinson, First series, i. ii. 136. 

Y Egyptian Antiquities, i. p. 16 : cf. Z iv. 272. a 1. 53. 58. 
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Chronicles : but the motives to this invasion are not speci- 
fied. No provocation appears to have been given by the 
king of Judah, or by his people, to lead to it. It seems to 
have been a 8spontaneous act of aggression, on the part of 
Shishak ; and $0 far a wanton and unjustifiable violation of 
the law of nations, worthy only of a robber and freebooter, 
tempted by his own cupidity. If it served, in the hands 
of Providence, as a means of punisghing Rehoboam and his 
people, for their defection from God ; that is no explanation 
of the conduct of Shishak himself, nor any exculpation of it. 
In our opinion, without any regard to the judicial and extra- 
ordinary purpose which this invasion was appointed to serve 
in the dealings of the Deity with his own people, no rational 
or consistent account can be given of it, 80 far as concerns 
the motives of the king of Egypt, except by means of the 
effect which is 8een to have resulted from it; 1. e. That 
Shishak, having by force and intimidation made himself 
master of Jerusalem, having been permitted at least by the 
Deity to become master of Jerusalem without resistance, car- 
ried away to Egypt all the treasgures which Solomon had 
amassed during the course of his long reign. In the simple 
but emphatic language of Scripture, he * took all®:? © he 
even took away all<,” both what was to be found in the 
temple, and what was to be found in the king's house: he 
left nothing behind him ; he carried all away into Egypt. 
But it does not appear that he took any thing away except 
these treasures ; or in particular that he carried away any 
captives : though the monuments and sculptures, with their 
usual effrontery and shameless disregard of truth, have made 
the learned in 8uch things both believe and inculcate the 
contrary ; especially, since the discovery of a tomb, supposed 
to be that of Sheshonk or Shishak himself!, on which the 
king of Judzea appeared to be represented among the prison- 
ers or trophies of Sheshonk. Such is the credulity with 
which they have trusted to the good faith of every thing 
found on the monuments ; and 8uch is the scepticiem with 
which they have received the simplest statements of Scripture, 
and the plainest inferences from Scripture: among which this 


b 2 Chron. xii. 9. c 1 Kings xiv. 2C. 
d Wiseman, Lecture ix. 153-157. 
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is one, that though Shishak stript Jerusalem entirely of all 
its treasures, he carried away none of its people, much less 
the king of Judah. 

We $hould be altogether of opinion, from the singular 
cireumstance of the coincidence of this invasion with the 
deification of the Apis in Egypt, with the institution of the 
Apis cycle, and consequently with the foundation of Mem- 
phas ; and from the implied object of the invasion itself, as 
it may be collected from the Scriptural account of its effect ; 
that the sole motive which actuated Shishak was a desire to 
get pos8es8ion of the treasures of Solomon : not simply how- 
ever on their own account; but in order to. enable him to 
complete the design which he had formed, and in part had 
begun to carry into execution, of founding a city at the head 
of the Delta®, and in the heart of Egypt, which he intended 
to be the capital of that country, and proposed to raise at 
once to a pitch of greatness and splendour, which should 
make it the rival of Thebes or of Nineveh, at this time the 
two principal cities in the world. Tt pleased God that, as a 
just punighment for the infidelity of his own people, he 
8hould 8ucceed in this object—that he should get posses$ion 
of these treasures, and should carry them all away. Of the 
probable amount of those treasures perhaps no adequate idea 
can ever be conceived at present : and certainly not by 
those who read this part of the history of Scripture, relating 
to the reign of Solomon, in the 8ame spirit of scepticizgm in 
which they read every thing else of an extraordinary kind. 
But it was well known to his contemporaries; and in par- 
ticular to the Egyptians his nearest neighbours : and it was 
more than sufficient to inflame the cupidity of an unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous aggressor, hke Shishak, who wanted 
the means of carrying into effect those schemes of ambition, 
vainglory, and aggrandisement which nothing but s8uch trea- 
gures as these could enable him to execute. | 

It is peculiar to this Egyptian king to be the first of the 
kings of that country who appears in Scripture under a pro- 
per name ; and not under the name of Pharaoh : which was 
not 80 much the proper name of any one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, as a general designation of those kings mn 
common ; derived from some supposed relation of them all 
e Straho, xvii. i: Pliny, H.N. v. 9g: cf. xii. 30: xxxvi. 16. 
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in common'to the 8zzmn. For Pharaoh (in Hebrew Pheras, 
and in the Egyptian pronounced Phra or Phre) is explained 
to mean © the 8un,” as if compounded of the definite article 
Pi or Phi, and Ra, the 8unf. The king who was the contempo- 
rary of Solomon, and whose daughter he married, 1s called in 
Scripture simply Pharaoh ; though Eupolemus and Alexander 
Polyhistors give him the name of Vaphres. It is very pro- 
bable that Shishak did not belong to the ancient Pharaonic 
race of the kings; and that, had the truth been made known 
on this point, it would have been found that a change of 
dynasty took place in Egypt, before the close of the reign of 
Solomon, which placed Shishak on the throne. To judge 
from the names of his followers, on the occasion when he 
invaded Judza, he might have been an Athiopian. His 
army at least was composed of Lubims, Sukkiims, and Ethi- 
opiansÞ: the same in general, who are afterwards specified 
as composing the host of Zerah the Ethiopian, when he also 
invaded Judza in the reign of Asa'i. 

Be this as it may ; if Shishak was king of Egypt de facto 
at this very time, and had actually conceived the design of 
founding such a city as Memphis, to be the capital of all 
Egypt ; it is evident that this was a design which the priests 
of Lower Egypt were likely to fall in with, and to promote 
by every means in their power. And as the deification of 
the Apis, and the institution of its cycle, and the foundation 
of Memphis itself, are all proved by the event to have coin- 
cided, and to have fallen out critically at the 8same point of 
time ; it 1s manifest that they must have concurred in the 
design, and must have done their best to promote 1t: for 
whosoever was the founder of Memphis, the deification of 
the Apis and the institution of the Apis cycle must have 
been -the doing of the priests. It is exceedingly probable 
that in order to flatter Shishak, and to make him beheve 
that the design which he had conceived had the approbation 
of Osiris himself, they invented the fable of the Apis at this 


f Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, First 8e- as applied to the sun, was simply the 
Ties, 1. ii. 43: Second series, i. xiii. king also, see vol. iii. g8. 
287, 288: cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. viii. & Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 30. 
vi. 2. In our opinion however the true $&F 1. 423: 31. 425: 32. 426: 34. $17- 
etymon of this name is the article Phi 432. 
and the ancient Ara, king ; 8ee supra, h 2 Chron. xii. 3. 
P- 315. So that its proper meaning was i xiv. 9: cf. xvi. 8. 
simply © the king.” In this sense Ra, 
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very time, on purpose ; as if of an incarnation and manifes- 
tation of Oziris in the person of this new bull, expressly to 
do honour to the city which Shishak was founding, to make 


it his own, to adopt it and take it under his special patronage 


and protection : 80 that from this time forward the Apis, as 
the type and representative of Oziris, should be as exclusively 
the tatelary genius of Memphis as the Mneuis had been until 
then of Hehopolis. We should thus account, in the most 
natural and consistent manner, for the s1multanevus rise of 
three 8uch remarkable things, as the Apis, the Apis cycle, 
and Memphis, in the 8ense of the Menofri or A bode of Good ; 
and each in a determinate relation to the other from the 
first. 

We may conclude therefore with almost absolute certainty, 
that the true founder of Memphis must have been Shishak : 
and we may also conclude that the treasures of Solomon had 
much to do, if not with the first formation of the design of 
the foundation, yet with its execution and its completion : 
that the spoils of Jerusalem laid the foundation of the great- 
ness of Memphis. And if the truth must be spoken, in spite 
of the prejudices and in spite of the scepticigm and in spite 
of the ignorance and in 8pite of the dogmatisgm of our own 
day, we may go even further than this, and boldly venture 
to 8ay that the treasures of Solomon and the spoils of Jeru- 
.galem had very probably much to do with a till greater 
work than that of the foundation and aggrandizement of 
Memphis. The Pyramids of Egypt, those stupendous build- 
ings which have astomished all ages by their greatness, their 
8olidity, their indestructibility, are close by Memphis : and 
Memphis itself, in the hieroglyphical style of its titles, is the 
land of the Pyramidss. Was Memphis then older than the 
Pyramids? or the Pyramids than Memphis ? Did the Pyra- 
mids give that title to Memphis because it was built after 
them, and in their vicinity, or because the Pyramids were 
built after Memphis, and in its vicinity? We are content 
to declare our own opinion ; which our readers may accept 
or not, as they think best: and that is smply this, That 
8etting aside the authority of the monuments and dynasties, 


E Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Second series, 11. x. 278 note. Cf. Pliny, H. N. 
XXXvi. 16 1. Strabo, xvii. i. Diodorus, i. 63, 64. 
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which is utterly worthless in an historical point of view, we 
know of no testimony that would make the oldest of the 
Pyramids itself a thousand years old at the birth of our 
SaviourÞ : older in short than Shishak, and his immediate 
8uccessors. The lence of Homer is just as conclugive 
against the existence of the Pyramids in his time, or against 
his own knowledge of their existence, as against the existence 
of Memphis, or the fact of its being known to him. Mean- 
while the gigantic, colossal, and almost 8uperbuman magni- 
tude of 8uch buildings as these, the 8zums of money which 
must have been expended upon them, and yet their total 
ugelessness in an Q&conomical point of view, are very good 
arguments that the means which constructed 8uch buildings 
were not derived from the resources of Egypt. Egypt did 
not impoverish itself for mere shew and ostentation. De 
alieno facilis est largitio. There would be little scruple in 
8pending the treasures of Solomon even on the Pyramids. 
The Pyramids, built with the spoils of Jerusalem, might have 
reconciled Egypt even to the disgrace of the Exodus#. 


* It may be inferred from Scripture® that the oldest settlement in 
Egypt must have been Zoan : though not older than Hebron in Canaan, 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. In the Septuagint Zoan is TanisÞ : 
and Tanis is recognised by Strabo as the principal city of the 'Tanite 
nome: Kat 6 Tavirys voues kat Tos ey avry peyahn Taris®: which gave 
name too to the Tanitic branch of the Nile. According to sir G. Wilkinson 
its modern name is Sand: and it appears to have been situated in a plain 
or field, a few miles from the shore of the 8ea ; where its ruins are till to 
be traced. Hence probably Egypt itself is 8tyled in Scripture * the field 
of Zoan®;” and in Iaiahf Zoan is joined with Noph or Memphis, and in 
Ezekiels with No or Thebes or Diospolis also, the two principal cities at 
those times : probably because, though inferior in 8ize and importance to 
either of them, it was nevertheless older than both. 

The first mention of On in Seripture is in the history of JosephÞ : but 
it might be a doubtful point at first sight whether On stood there for the 
name of the city, or for that of the 8gun. Josephus shews that he under- 
8tood it of the city 80 calledi: and 80 did Philo Judzus : *Q» j corw 
"HAcov T6Xs*: though he explains*Qy to mean properly Bouyds, and sym- 


h Diodorus, 1. 63, 64. e Ps. bxzxviil. 12. 43- 
a Numb. xiii. 22. f xix. 11. 13: cf. xxx. 4. 
b Cf. Isa. xxx. 4. & Xxx. 13=16. 
c xvii. i, Cf. Ptolemy, Geog. iv. b Gen. xli. 45. 
CaP- V. & 52. i Ant. Jud. ii. vi. r. 


d Manners and Customs, first series, k j. 236. 2: cf. 15, 16. De Posteri- 
L ch. i. 5. tate Caini. 
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bolically 6 yovs* 'H d8e* Qy xaeirar per Bouvds* fort be ovpBolixes 6 voi) — 
Kal Toy *Qy Toy voy jv "Hou T6w @vopacar®, We are told.by Strabon 
that Heliopolis was actually situated eni x@paros afo\6yov: an artificial 
mound or embankment of considerable size. By the Septuagint also*Q» 
in this instance is rendered 'HAiov Tis: 80 that we might justly con» 
clude from these concurrent testimonies that Heliopolis, as the 8ame with 
On, must have been older in Egypt than the time of Joseph ; even though 
that fact were not placed out of all question by the date of the Phoenix 
cycle, which is sixty years older at least than the date of the elevation of 
Joseph to be the governor of Egypt. That cycle was connected with 
Heliopolis from the first ; and Heliopolis must have been even older than 
that cycle. It could not at least have been younger. In one instance, in 
Jeremiah®, On or Heliopolis appears to be designated Beth-shemesh ; 
which would be the literal version in the Hebrew of *HXiov Td, © the 
houge*” or © city of the sun;” and in Ezekiel, xxx. 17, Aven is rendered 
in the o' by "HAcourdXews too. 

It may be collected from Josephus, Contra Apionem®, that according 
to the tradition of the Egyptians themselves, (a tradition recognised by 
both Manetho and Apio,) Moses himself was a native of Heliopolis or On ; 
and according to Manetho in particular, he was a priest of Heliopolis, 
whoee original name he pretended was 'Ooapoih or 'Oodpoipos (probably 
from ome supposed reference to Osiris). It wonld follow from this fact 
that Heliopolis must have been the scene of the events preliminary to the 
Exodus ; and the residence of Pharaoh's court at the time : consequently 
the principal city of Egypt till at that time. It follows too that the 
allusions, which occur in the history of the Exodus to © the city” abs0- 
lately 4, are to be understood of Heliopolis. And indeed, according to the 
tradition reported by Artapanus* on the authority of the people of Helio- 
polis themeelves, the king who went in pursuit of the Israelites, and 
periched in the Red Sea, set out from Heliopolis. And though he cer- 
tainly gupposes Memphis to have been already in existence even before 
the flight of Moses to Midian, and the Apis to have been already conse- 
crated there by a king whom he calls Chenephres5, contemporary with the 
early part of the life of Moges; he speaks of Heliopolis notwithstanding 
as 8till the capital city of Egypt at this very timet. 

' It is an argument of the antiquity of this city that it was consecrated to 
the 8un, and derived its name from that relation. Diodorus tells us it was 
founded by Actis, son of Helius =, which is much the same thing as say- 
ing it was as old as the sun's light : for Actis is the Greek for a 8unbeam: 
and Stephanus Byz. repeats the statement * : *HAcovroXes, 6s Alyunrov, 


l 5. 236. 12. r Apud Eusebium, Prep. Evang. iz. 
m 1. 632. 33. Quod a Deo mittan- 27. $ 35. 403- 
tur somnia : cM. ii. 58. 1. 39, De Jo- S Ibid. $ 3. 395: 12. 396. 398. 17. 
Sepho. n xvii. 1. t Thid. cap. 23. $ 3, 4: P- 391: 37- 
© xliii. 13. P i. 26: it. 2. $ 2. 395. $8. 396. 
-——_ X. 29. 33: Cf. viii. 29. 30: uy. 67, cf. 56. x In voce. 
x. 18, 
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qv ExTuwoev "Artis 6 'HAtov xai Pdd0v. Sol (tertius) 8ays Cicero Y, Vulcano 
(natus,) Nil filio : cujus urbem Agyptii volunt esse eam que Heliopolis 
appellatur. "There was no god worshipped in Egypt before the 8un : and 
the oldest city of Egypt, among all which were dedicated to particular 
divinities, must have been that which was sacred to the s8un, and bore the 
name of the 8un. In comparison of the Ra and the Mneuis of Heliopolis, 
both the Ammon of Diospolis and the Apis of Memphis were of recent 
date. Heliopolis or Balbec in Syria (Ccele Syria) too® professed to 
derive both its name and the object of its worship from the Heliopolis of 
Egypt; and yet the calendar of that city was much older even than the 
Apis cycle of Memphis, much more than the Julian calendar of Diospolis 
or Thebes. Nothing however proves more incontestably the superior an- 
tiquity of this one city to that both of Thebes and of Memphis, and in 
particular to that of the latter, than the Phcenix cycle. Is it credible that 
Memphis could have been in existence, when that cycle was mstituted, 
and could have been the capital of the Delta, and within fifteen Roman miles 
of Heliopolis itself® ; and yet both the fable of the Phoenix, and the meri- 
dian of the cycle, have been exclusively adapted to Heliopolis ? 

The Egyptians themseelves admitted that Heliopolis was one of the cities 
founded by the apxaio: OcoiÞ: and in the order in which these are enu- 
merated by Diodorus, (Diospolis, Heliopolis, Hermupolis, Apollinopolis, 
Panopolis, Ilithuiopolis,) it was the 8econd. The truth is, whatsoever 
city, whether Thebes or Memphis, challenged the palm of antiquity as 
its exclusive right, all were willing to concede the 8econd place to Helio- 
polis ; just as the Greek chiefs, after Salamis, each of whom claimed the 
dpioreia OF TpoTeia as his own, were all willing to concede the 8vrepeia 
to Themistocles; an admission which, in the opinion of impartial judges, 
very plainly implied that he in reality had the best right to the prize itself. 
In the reign of Sesoosis the younger, it is still recognieed as the prineipal 
city ©. The supreme court of judicature among the Egyptians consisted 
of 3o members, chosen from these three cities, Heliopolis, Thebes, and 
Memphis, ten from each: wherein precedence, we 8ee, was given to Heli- - 
opolis ; and we may presume deliberately 80: for Herodotus also tells us 
the people of that city were esteemed the most learned of the Egyptians: 
Oi yap *HAcovroNirar Neyoryras Alyunriov eivas NoytoraTo®, It is agreed at 
least that the most illustrious as well as the oldest school of philosophy 
and 8cience, and especially of astronomy, was that of Heliopolis ; vestiges 
of which, as we have seen, were till remaining in Strabo's time. It is 
incontestable that all strangers, attracted to Egypt by the desire of know- - 
ledge, resorted to Heliopolis ; and if the name of the master or instructor 
of any of them, (especially among the Greeks, Pythagoras, Solon, Plato, 
Eudoxus,) has been left on record, he is geen to have been an Helio- 
polite f. 

Y De Natura Deorum, iii. 21. $ 54. © Thid. i. 59. cf. Herod. ui. 111. 

z Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. xxiii. 320. 4 Thid. i. 75. cf. 96. 


a Cf. Josephus, De Bello, vii. x. 3. e I1. 3. 
b Diodorus, i. 12. f See supra, p. 128. 
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As the gun was the first object of adoration which mankind proposed 
to themeelves, as goon as they began to substitute any created object in 
that capacity for the Creator himeelf, God blessed for ever! 80 the first 
and earlies& mode which they adopted of typifying or representing the sun, 
as 8uch an object of worship, was by means of pillars, pointed 80 as to 
have the shape of cones; obelisks, and pyramids : especially of the obe- 
lick, which took precedence at first even of the pyramid. We read of 
stupendous s8tructures, in the form of obelisks, erected at Nineveh or 
Ninus, and at Babylon: but of none any where either greater or older of 
their kind than those which the Egyptians erected at Heliopolis. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the obelisks in the temple of the 8un at Heliopolis, as the 
wark of Pheros, the son of Sesostris& : in which designation Pheros ap- 
pears to be only the scriptural name for the kings of Egypt, the Pharaohs 
in general; and the true meaning of the statement very probably is that 
these obelisks were the work of the ancient line of kings, the Pharaohs of 
antiquity; of whom Sesostris himeelf was only one, though the most illus- 
trious. There is in Pliny an account of many structures of this kind, 
suppoged to have been built and dedicated to the sun, by these ancient 
kings, yet only in Heliopolis ®: by Mestes or Mestres, by Sothis, by 
Ramiges, (contemporary with Troja Capta,) by Smarris, and by Eraphius: 
in the time of all of whom consequently, if they ever had a real existence, 
Heliopolis must still have been the principal city. Of these, Mestres may 
be a corruption of the Scriptural name of Mesre or Mezraim : Sothis is the 
dog-star : Ramises is a name as old as the Exodus: Smarris and Era- 
phius, 80 far as we know, no where occur, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Mceris. 

Of Ramises or Rameges in particular he observesi: Idem digressus 
inde, ubi fuit Mneuidis regia posuit aliam .... hac admiratione operis 
effectum est, ut quum oppidum id (Heliopolim) expugnaret Cambyees 
rex, ventumque esset incendio ad crepidines obelisci, exstingui ignem ju- 
beret, molis reverentia qui urbis nullam habuerat. Compare with this 
Strabo's account of Heliopolis in his own time * : Nuvi pey ofy Tavepypos 
7 TOs T0 lepoy Exouoa Alyunria Tponep raTeorevagperoy dpxatov, Exov 
ToX\a Texunpia Ths KapSuoov pavias rat lepoguNias, os Ta pev Tupl ra &O& 
ownpey SwhofBaro rev lepar, dxpwrnpuiſury ral Tepikaioy, raldmep ral Tous 
oBeXiorxovs* by $vo rat cis Popmy cropiodyoay of pr Kerakupevor TeNews* Ns 
Nos & cio xaxei xl OnBars Th voy AtooTONe:, of pev EXTATES Axpr]iy TvpiBpa- 
Tot, of Ge Kal KELPuevor. 

On this allusion to these obelisks, as brought from Egypt to Rome, 
much light is thrown, not only by Pliny! and others, but also by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, speaking of A. D. 3572, and of Constantius' visit 
to Rome at that time. It appears both from him and from Pliny that two 
obelicks were brought from Egypt in the reign of Augustus, and were de- 
dicated, one in the Circus Maximus, the other in the Campus Martius. The 

Eh. 11. 1 H. N.xxxvi. 14. $3.4 5: 15. p. 667. 

h H. N. xxxvi. 14. $ 1. 3. 4- m Cf, Servius, ad neid. iii. 444- 

1 Ibid. F. 4. k xvii. 1. n xvii. 4. Cf. xvi. 10. p. 100. 
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the circus in his time: Obelisci enormitas, ut Hermoteles adfirmat oli 
prostituta, scriptura ejus unde et census. de Agypto superstitio est : that 
is, it was full of hieroglyphics, the writing of the country from which it 
came. There was a third, which Augustus had not ventured to disturb ; 
principally, according to Ammianus, because it had been dedicated to the 
gun, and #2 the temple of the sun, at Heliopolis : Fixusque intra ambi- 
tiosi templi delubra, quz contingi non poterant, tamquam apex omnium 
eminebat. 

Yet this too Ammianus here describes as recens advectum ; 1. e. it had 
been removed from Heliopolis to Alexandria, in the life-time of Constan- 
tine, in order to be conveyed to Rome : but Constantine dying meanwhile, 
it had till lain at Alexandria, until a short time before this visit of Con- 
stantius to Rome00; by which time it had been transported from the 
Nile to the Tyber, and landed in the Vicus Alezandri, three miles from 
Rome. Inde chamulcis impositus, tractusque lenius, per Ostiensem por- 
tam piscinamque publicam cireo illatus esgt maximo. And here it was 
ordered by Constantius to be erected, A. D. 357, as we apprehend; and 
here accordingly it was at last et up. 

Four other obelisks were afterwards brought from Egypt to Rome (be- 
tween A. D. 357 we must 8uppoee, and A. D. 378, the close of the history 
of Ammianus,) and et up one in the Vatican, one in the gardens of Sal- 
lust, and two in the monument of Augustus : Qui autem notarum textus, 
he observes, obelisco incisus est veteri (the first of all) quem videmus in 
circo, Hermapionis librum secuti, interpretatum litteris 8ubjecimus Grecis. 
Six of these inscriptions follow. No city is mentioned in any of them but 
Heliopolis ; no god but the 8un, Apollo, Ares or Mars, Ammon and Vul- 
can. No king but Ramestes or Rameses ; of whom it is 8aid in the first, 
"Ne Taoa imorerarTa: 1 YH peTa dArNs cal Odpoovs: and in the third, *Os 6v- 
Xafev Atyuiroy Tous dNAoeOveis vixhoas—and, IAnpuras roy veoy To) Þoi- 
vixos d&yabav x, r. A.: from which allusions gome idea may be formed of 
the age of the inscription itself : but we must not suppose from the men- 
tion of the Phoenix that it could be as old as the Phenix cycle. The in- 


O iv. 119. De Spectaculis, 8. sequently he must have come thither, 

00 'The visit of Constantius to Rome, April 29, If Helene then was there 
referred to by Ammianus in this pas- while he too. was 8till there, yet after 
Sage, xvi. 1O, 8eems to be proleptically the birth of her child, it must have 
mentioned. At least if we compare been in A.D. 357 not in 356. The 
xvi. Io with xv. 8 (which belongs to year A. D. 357 therefore, in Ammia- 
A. D. 355 cir. Nov. 6) we shall see that nus, must begin xvi. 10, not xvi. 11. 
Helene was married to Julian about Cf. xvi. 1, which opens on the kalends 
that time, (just after he was declared of January, A.D. 356; and xvi. 2, which 
Czsar, Nov. 6.) Yet (xvi. 10) he had mentions viii kal. Jul. (June 24) the 
already a on born, in Gaul, before she same year; and xvi. 9, the winter of the 
came to Rome, on this occasion, while same year; all before this visit of Con- 
Constantius and Eusebia were till stantius to Rome ; which, if related in 
there. Her child could not have been its proper order, would thus be deter- 
born before August A. D. 356. Con- mined only to April 29 A. D. 357 at the 
stantius was at Rome one month, and earliest. 
left it iv. kal. Junias, May 29. Con- 
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SECTION IIT.—On the Io and Epaphus of Grecian mythology. 


Testimonies. 

i. "EoTw mos KavwBos eoxdry xOovos, 
NeiAov Tpos auvrq oT0uart rat Tpooxwuare 
evrau0a $1 oe Zevs TiOnow Eppora 
enaÞav arapSei xept rat Oryav povoy. 
En@vupoy && Tav Aws yeuvnudrov 
Tees xehauwvoy "Etaqoy, b& raprogerat 
conv mNaTvppous NeiNos apSever yOova Þ. 


*ErTacþos, d\nO0as puoiov enovupos i, 


Nov & enucerAGueva 

Atov Toprw uTep- 

T6vTOOV Teudop Win T 
avOovopouoas Tpoyovou 

Boos ef enmvoias 

Znvos, &aww erwvvja 8 
EMEKPALVETO jaGp@ygaos aiov, 
evAGyos Enaqdy r eyevvacey . 


. 'O &”AmTis cara Thy Envoy y\@oody ori Enaos !—Tov 
*EAAnves "Enaqhov cankeovo;, W—'O It "Amis obros 6 "Enaqpos ”— 


Tovs dE Bovs rods Epoevas Tod 'Endpov elvai vopulfouor, rat Tovrov 
elvexa doxyudfovor avrods Ode «. T. A.9 


8cription at least could not be older than Phthas and Ammon, which it 
mentions also ; nor than Rameses himself, though a mere monumental king, 
who never had an historical existence. 

To return however from this digression. It is entirely consistent with 
our conclusion concerning the true age of Memphis, that no allusion to 
Memphis by name is to be met with in Scripture, for 200 years or more 
after the date of its foundation, B. C. 973. The Scriptural name of Mem- 
pbis is Noph (probably an abbreviation of the Egyptian Me-nof-ri or Me- 


 nof.) Wherever this name occurs in the Old Testament, the Septuagint 


render it by Memphis : our version sometimes by Memphis, sometimes 
by Noph. The earliest mention of it by this name is Hosea ix. 6, or 
Isaiah xix. 13; according as Hosea or Isaiah was the older prophet. It 
occurs also in Jeremiah P, and in Ezekiel 9. 


p xliv. x: [In the o' Noph or Mem- of Bacchylides, preserved by Atheneeus, 


Phis here is omitted.) xlvi. 14. i. 36: 

qQ Xxx. 13. 16. In the o' Noph or Ilep! Hs Baxxvaldnys pol 
Meups appears to have been read in Thy &xcluarrdy Te Meupiw ral Sova- 
V. 15 for No (or Auwowoas), and in v. xadea NeiAov. 


16, No (Auowoas) for Noph (Meups). h Zschylus, Prometheus, 846. 

The earliest mention of Memphis in i Tbid. Supplices, 314. K* Ibid. 41. 
any classical writer of antiquity, next 1 Herodot. ii. 153. m Thid. iii. 27. 
to Mschylus, seems to be in a fragment n Tbid. ii. 28. o Ibid. ii. 38. 
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DISS. XVIII. 


m1. Sap yap Taos e& anmn\dy- 
xTOU TOTE yas Enaqpow xdpay 
aoTov pigav vurev- 


ocoOaP. 


iv. Hoc alii zignum Phariam dixere juvencam, 
Que bos ex homine est ex bove facta dea 9. 


Nune dea linigera colitur celeberrima turba. 
Hinc Epaphus magni genitus de sanguine tandem 
_ Creditur esse Jovis, perque urbes juncta parenti 


Templa tenet ". 


Visite turicremas vacecee Memphitidos aras, 
Visite conspicuis terna theatra locis *. 


V. 


Hee procul Io 


Spectat ab arce poli, jam divis addita jamque 
Aspide cincta comas et ovanti persona sistro t, 


vi. 'Ivaxiys Eoryrey ev" Louwos 1 OdNew Tais 
AioxuNts Eipyyys prrpos vrooxeoiy . 


vi. Io....ubi parit Epaphum. Jovis (Jupiter)... . formam 
guam ei propriam restituit, deamque Agyptiorum esse fecit 


quz Isﬆs nuncupatur ". 


viii. *HAOe xat els Atyvnrov cpoy poov, &y rokyrac 
Nea@ov enuifavrro peporupor, ouvera yaiy 
cis Eros EE Ereos Teopnperos vypdos aroirhs 
xevuare moe venv repiBdnera: (uy. — 
*"HAvbev cis Atyunrov, own Boeny pera poppy» 
Jazpovins ivdakpa perak\agaca xepains 


p Pindar, Pythia, iv. 24. This daugh- 
ter of Epaphus is meant of Libya, see 
ver. 75. 462; and cf. the Scholia ad 


Aschylum, Prom. Vinctus, 774 : Topl- ' 


Tos 8 ryervay, «©, T. A: and 853, TItu- 
ary © &w abrod i, T. A: also ad Sup- 
plices, 317 =310- Also the Scholis on 

the Orestes of Euripides, ver. 920=930, 
1239=1246: and on the Phcoenizse, 
181: 247: 291. 

In all these cases, the line of descent 
is supposed to be, Io, Epaphus, Libya, 
Belus, Danaus, and 80 on. Cf. also 
the Scholia on the Timeus of Plato, 
17. 14, P- bi. 426: Libya 80 called, 
'Amd AiBoys Ths 'Exdpov Baoindews Ai- 
YyorTov, al Meupews Ths NelAov. And 
Hyginus, Fabb. cxlvi. cxlix. cclxxv, 


who calls the name of the wife of Epa- 
phus (the mother of Libya) Cassiopea. 

q Ovid, Fasti, v. 619, of the constel- 
lation Taurus. 

r Ibid. Metamorphoses, i. 747. 

s Ibid. De Arte Amandi, ii. 393. 
Cf. 635. 

y Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, iv. 

41 

un Anthologia, i. 218. Callimachus, 
XXV. 

w Hyginus, Fabule, cxlv. Cf. Ser- 
vius, ad Georgica, iii. 152. Aneid, vil. 
790. Philargyrius, ad Georgica, iii.153- 
Lactantius, i. xi. 59. Isidore, Origines, 
1. 3- P. I. F.: il. 21. 27. C.: viii. 11. 
71. G. 
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Eoxe Oea Þeperapmos avanTjpevoo Be raprov 
Alyurrins Anpyrpos epys TepicanNeos 'Iovs 
ev6$pors dudporros ENtooera dTpos arras 
©v0 "Exaqov Au rite. 


ZuAnOns þeperapre, mapa oTaxuadei Neihep 
avri rens Anpyrpos apalnhoroxow TEKOUTTS 
a\Ay x@poy &youor” voOn $c Tis Gpmvia Ano 
rTavpopvuns xepbeooa ariferac Ivayis Io 7. 

ix. Tpwonas dt ovyxpovet *'Iouds, EBdoun yevea amo Ivdyov...... 
Tow $2 rhv «at 'Is act, Jia 70 levar avriw tia ndons Ths yIS 
TRaveuernm... . Tavrnmv I *Iorpos ... . IIpopn0tws Ovyartpa ny", 
TIpounbevs dt xara Tpiwnay, EB36py yeveg pera Mwvoea ... Atwv 
&...Thv 'Iow ond EMmvor Aypyrpa raketobal pyow 5 (8. 
Anpirnp) xara Avyrea yivera, Evdexcdry Vorepov Mwbotws yever®. 


x. "lows. Aaluovds eorw Gvoua Twwuerns Tapa Alyvnrios .... 
7 avrh yep EoTL Th YI... . d\nor BE AEyovou (87:) abry conv 


5 16a, 


xi. TeXevratov Txev els Alyumrov Gmov Thv apxalav popu 
GroXaBodoa yevvg mapa To Nelly Torapy 'Enraqpov Taida. ToV- 
Tov $&"Hpa $etrai Kovpyrov &avi rorhoar of $& nþdvicav avrov. 
xal Zevs pev alo06pevos rrelver Kovpyras 'I& It ent Grnow rod 
Tatdos erpdmero. Tavwuevn $t kara Lvplay dnaocav ®, (exei yap 
Cunvevero ws To) BuB\luv Baoihtws yuvh ETWHve. TOV viow,) ral 
Toy *ETaqov evpoioa, els Atyunrov eXOodoa ECyaunytn Tnhihcyovy TH 
Baothevoure Tore Alyunrluv. iBptoaro Bt &yakua Amnunrpos Tjv 
exd\eoav "low Alyvnri, rat Thv *I& "low ouolws Tpoonydpevoar® 
—'ETaqos dt Baoihkebwr AlyvnTiov yauet Meupw Neltov Ovya- 
TEpa, cal and Taurns rTifer Meupw T6\w, rat TeExvor Ovyarepa 
AiBunv, aq ts 1 xwpa AiBun exnijbn *. 


xn. Ad ann. 161. Inachi fila Io: quam Agypti mutato 
nomine Isidem colunte—TIo...secundum nonnullos in Agy- 
ptum profecta Iss nuncupata ; que nupta postea Telegono 


x Nonnus, Dionysiaca, iii. 275. Cf. s Etym. Magnum, 432. Suidas, 'Io. 
258 8qq. Hesychius. 

Y Ibid. xxxi. 37. b CF. Libanius, AdGyos *AvTwxucds. 

Z Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i. c Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. i. $ 3. 
xXXi. $ 106. p. 75. 1. 1. Conf. i. xvi. d Ibid. $ 4. Cf. supra, p. 454 note. 
$ 75. P+- 53. 1. 23, Diodorus Sic. i. e EKugebius Chron. Arm. Lat. Cf. 
24. Thsaurus Temporum, ad ann. 160. 
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Epaphum genuitf—Memphis in Agypto ab Ape conditurs— 
Epaphus filus Ionis Memphim condiditÞ. 


SECTION I V.—Obgervations on the preceding testimonies. 


Our object in producing these statements is not to enter 
on any critical examination of the Greek fable of Io ; but to 
point out briefly its Egyptian origin, and its connection with 
the fable of Isis and with the fable of the Apis. It is clear 
from these testimonies that it was connected with both : that 
the Io of the Greeks was the 8ame with the Izis of the Egyp- 
tians, and yet was the mother of Epaphus ; and that Epaphus 
himself was the 8ame with the Apis, and yet was the on 
of Io. 

It is uniformly represented in the Greek fable of Io, that 
8he was turned into a cow. There cannot be any doubt too 
that the Isis of the Egyptians was often represented in the 
form of a cow; and almost always with the head and horns 
of a cow. For this reason, according to Herodotus, cows 
were sacred to her in Egypt, and were not allowed to be 
8acrificed' : *AAA& tpal cor rhs "lows T0 yap Ths 'Iows &yahua 
ev yuvaurrjiov Bourepwy EoTt xarhmep "EMAnves Thy 'TIody ypd- 
$ovork, Strabo speaks of the cow, sacred to the Egyptian 
'Aqpodiry, at Mo-Memphiskt, and of the white cow, s1milarly 
consecrated to her, at Aphroditopolis!; Alian of the cow of 
Venus Urania, as he styles her, at Chugsz in the Hermopo- 
lite nome”: and the monuments and sculptures, whether 
truly or not, that is, whether with any foundation for the 
connection in point of fact or not, yet connect the cow not 
only with Iss, but with Athor and Neith =; the former the 
Egyptian Venus, the latter the Egyptian Minerva, but both 
ultimately the same conception as Isis herself, and not to be 
distinguished from her except in name. 

It may well be questioned however, whether the cow was the 


f Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 481. Alian, De Anim. x. 27. 


cf. p. 55, Procem. and Chron. Arm. Lat. 


L 103, ad ann. 480: 105, ad ann. 498. 


&E Eugeb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 


279. cf. Thesaurus Temporum. 
h Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 525. 
cf. Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 


529. 
i Cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentis, ii. 11. 


k Herodotus, ii. 41. cf. iv. 186. and 


kk xvii. 1. 

1 Cf. Wilkinson, Second geries, i. xiii. 
389, 390. ii. xiv. 194. See supra, p. 304- 

m Historia Anim. x. 27. 

n Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Second 
geries, i. xiii. 359. 382, 383. ii. xiii. 67, 
68. Birch, Egyptian Ant. P. i. 19: 20: 
12. Bunsen, B. i. 8ect. vi. A. vii. 38s, 
386. vi. B. v. 400-402. 
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recognized type of Isis from the first, any more than the bull 
that of Osiris : and not from the time only of the institution 
of the Apis cycle, and of the introduction of the worship of 
the Apis. The Egyptian for cow, we are told, is Ehe® or Ha; 
that for the moon is Iohy Aah? or Aghq. Tt is self-evident 
that the Grecian 'I®, and the Egyptian Ioh for the moon, are 
absolutely the 8ame ; but not *'I>v, and Ehe the Egyptian for 
cow, (with the article, Te-he.) We could not hesitate there- 
fore to infer that. the Greek name of Io was much more 
probably derived from the Egyptian name for the moon, 
than from that for the cow; and consequently that the proper 
connection of Io at first was with the moon, not with the 
cow ; or with the latter only through the former : and if 80, 
that of Iss also. In fact, we meet with a statement in 
Eustathius, ad Dionysum Periegetem *, which, if true, 
would make Io itself a word in the Argive dialect for the 
moon ; though even in that case we could not doubt that it 
must have been brought to Argos from Egypt : Ac&yovo: & 
Twes «al T0 amo Tagns pexps Alytrrov TEayos 'Iomov Atyeobar 
ouoles amo Ths Iovs. rat Thy Exet F& T'dGav 'Iovny xaxoool TWEs* 
eva Bods Jv ev Gydnpart rhs IJovs, qyouvy Ths oeAmvns. 'I& ys 
5 oeAmvy «ara T1v Tev 'Apyelwv didAnerToOD. 

The Egyptian Isis was certainly as8ociated with the moon, 
as Owris was with the 8uns. Elo? yap ol...rhv &' *Iow ovy Erepay 
rhs oeAmpnys &nopalyorres, ral TEv GKyANpdrwr AUMTNS TA HEY KEPAC- 
$6pa ro) unvoedods yeyovevar puyopara, Tois d© peravooToNos 
tupalyeola Tas xpiiyers kat rods mepiortagporst «,n.h. But 
she could not have been formally connected both with the 
moon and with the likeness of a cow before the invention of 
the fable of the Apis, and the institution of the Apis cycle : 
nor is there any reason to 8uppose that she was. The Gre- 
cian Io combined each of these relations from the first ; the 
relation to the moon, as implied in her name, and that to 
the cow, as implied in the figure in which she was always 
represented. The Grecian conception of Io then could not 


© Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, i. xiii. 388. q Chevalier Bunsen, i. 454- Vocabu- 
11. xiii. 67, 68. Bunsen, i. 461. Vocabu- lary, No. 4. 
lary, No. 148. T v. 94- : 7 

P Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, ii. xiii. 5. s See supra, Diss. xiv. ch. 11. sect. 2. 
Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 26. Thoth: vol. iii. 76. 
31, Osiris. t Plutarch, De Iside, lii. 
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be older than the Apis cycle; nor than the first recognition 
of Isis also in her double relation both to the moon and to 
the cow. And as there is no version of the Greek fable of 
To, which does not make her recover her natural 8bape only 
in Egypt, and does not represent this recovery of her natural 
form as followed immediately by the birth of Epaphus ; if 
Epaphus was really the Grecian name for the Egyptian Apis, 
this cireumstance does more than any thing else to connect 
the Greek fable of To with the Egyptian one of the Apis. It 
confirms the connection s8till further, that Epaphus, accord- 
ing to the same Greek version of the fable, was the founder 
of Memphis : the real explanation of all these representations 
being that the Apis and Memphis, that is, Epaphus and 
Memphis, came into being together. 

These comcidences do strongly imply that the Hellenic 
fable of Io, taken as a whole, and including the history of 
Epaphus also, the supposed offspring of Io and the suppozed 
founder of Memphis too, could 'not be older than the Apis 
cycle; and yet it is no less clearly implied by the fable itself 
that, 80 far as regards the character and conception of Io, 
there was little or no difference between her and Isis. The 
To of this fable was the counterpart of the Egyptian Is ; the 
fortunes and wanderings of Io in this fable were those of the 
Egyptian Iss also : from which it would s8eem to follow that 
the first conception or first introduction of this fable among 
the Greeks must go as far back as the origin of the fable of 
Osrris and Is itself among the Egyptians. It has been seen 
too® that according to the Greek fable, the Hermes or Mercury, 
the deliverer of Io from the custody of Argus, was the same, 
who having fled into Egypt, in consequence of the part which 
he had thus acted in behalf of Io, became known to the 
Egyptians under the name of Thoth ; and gave that name as 
his own to the first of the months in their calendar: and this 
too, as we have also 8een, would carry back the origin of the 
Grecian version of the fable as far as the institution of the 
Iga, and the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 

If there is any appearance of inconsistency in the parts of 
the 8ame story, one of which makes Io the s8ame with Is 
from the first, and the other, the mother of Epaphus, or of 
x Supra, p. 184. Diss. xvii. ch. i. ect. v. 
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the Apis also, from the first ; it is explained by the fact that, 
though the Greeks could know nothing of the Apis and of 
the Apis cycle before B.C. 973, and probably much later, yet 
they became very early acquainted with the name and cha- 
racter of Isis : which were communicated to them, as we are 
told by Herodotus, directly from Egypt ; if it be true, as he 
informs us, that the daughters of Danaus taught the women 
of Argos the Egyptian rite of the Isia, which he calls the 
Thesmophoria. It is certain at least that only 44 years after 
the rise of the fable of Osiris and Isis in Egypt, and the in- 
8titution of the Isa there, the same fable appears in Greece, 
m its proper Hellenic form ; which is that of the story of 
Demeter and the Kore: accompanied too with a smilar insti- 
tution, signalised and perpetuated by a corresponding modi- 
fication of the primitive calendar, in the Eleusinian correction 
of Eumolpus, and in the Theemophorian one of Triptolemus ; 
of both which, if it should be the will of Gad, we trust in due 
time to give a full account. It follows however from these 
facts that, whensoever and howsoever the Greeks first con- 
ceived the circumstances of the fable of their Io, they had an 
historical prototype for her, with which they had long been 
familiar, in the Egyptian Iss; and they had nothing to do 
but to graft the character of lo, even as the mother of 
Epaphus, on that. 

With regard however to the proper Hellenic conception 
of this character of Io, in her relation to the moon, to the 
cow, and to Epaphus, and to Is, all alike, it does not appear 
that it can lay claim to any great degree of antiquity. It is 
unknown both to Homer and to Hesiod ; in neither of whom 
does the name of Io, or even that of Inachus, occur: and yet 
Hewiod was three hundred years younger than Homer. In 
8hort, we do not think it can be traced beyond the time of 
Asxchylus ; and AMschylus is comparatively a recent authority 
for it: and mn his time both the fable of Oziris and Iss, and 
that of the Apis, might have become known to the Greeks, 
and might have been confounded too. 

The principal use of this fable is to confirm by its testi- 
mony, as far as that is applicable, two very important conclu- 
8ions, to which we have already attained; the true age of Is, 
and the true age of Memphis. The fable identifies Io with 
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Isis, and therefore connects Isis with Inachus: which, though 
not strictly true, when the chronology of the Grecian Ina- 
chus is tested by that of the Sothiacal period, is the truth 
itself compared with the fabulous antiquity which the 
Egyptians themselves as8ign to their Is8s. It recognises 
Epaphus, the son of Io, as the founder of Memphis ; and 
therefore Memphis as no older than Epaphus : that is, than 
the Apis and the Apis cycle. 


DISSERTATION XIX. 
On the Alezandrine and on the Coptic calendar. 


CHAPTER TI. 
On the Alezandrine calendar. 


SECTION I.—Derivation of the Alezandrine calendar from the 
equable Egyptian calendar. 


Ir is agreed that the Alexandrine calendar was a Julian 
calendar : but it is also agreed that the names and the order 
of the months in this calendar were the same with those of 
the Egyptian or equable. To demonstrate therefore the 
derivation of this Julian calendar from this equable one ; 
nothing is necessary except to prove that the date of this 
Julian correction, which is known by the name of the Alex- 
andrine, was Nabonassar 723, B. C. 26; and that the first of 
the equable Thoth Nabonassar 723, August 30 B. C. 26, was 
assumed as the epoch of this Alexandrine correction : and 
that will be proved if it can be shewn that as the date of this 
correction was Nab. 723, B. C. 26, 8o the epoch of the Julian 
calendar, which then first came into being, in the first year 
of its proper cycle of leap-year was always August 30. 

' We s&hall begin with the proof of this latter proposition 
first. It is probably well known to many of our readers that 
the proper Julian epock of the Alexandrine calendar was 
always either August 29 or August 30; August 30 in the 
first year of its proper cycle of leap-year, August 29 in the 
other three: but it may not be 80 well known, that the first 
and original epoch of the calendar itself was August 30 not 
August 29. This is the point which we shall begin with 
establishing : and since it is necessary that we should proceed 
8ystematically, we will 8uppose the reader to be as yet unac- 
quainted with the nature and administration of this Julian 
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Egyptian calendar, and to have them to learn from the testi- 
monies which we shall produce. 


Section II.—On the proper Julian epoch of the Alezandrine 
calendar. Testimonaes. 


1. The first of these testimonies is that of Macrobius : 
though Macrobius himself appears to have been a contempo- 
rary of Theodosius the Great*, and consequently much later 
than the date of the correction. His testimony however 1s 
given only to the nature of this calendar in general, as a 
8pecies of Julian calendar, consisting of 365 days in the com- 
mon years of its proper cycle, and of 366 in the leap-years. 
Nor does it define its epoch in terms of the Julian calendar, 
further than by determining the seat of the intercalary day 
in the proper years of the cycle, between August and Sep- 
tember in that calendar. Tune Horus, Dies quidem hic, in- 
quit, intercalaris antequam quintus annus incipiat inserendus, 
cum Zgypti matris artium ratione consentit. 8ed mihil in 
illorum menstbus explicandis videtur operosum, quia trice- 
num dierum omnes habent; eo quod, explicitis duodecim 
mensbus 1d est trecentis s8exaginta diebus exactis, tunc inter 
Augustum atque Septembrem reliquos quinque dies anno 
g8uo reddunt, adnectentes quarto quoque anno exacto inter- 
calarem qui ex quadrantibus confit ?. 

n. Ptolemeus, De Apparentiis* : Kexprpeda 8 rh rat 
nuas Tov Erovs xpovoypatpla, dia (8upple T0), Ths cara To Eros 
ETovuolas Cv Tais CpBoXiuors dit Terpaernpidos npepas (lege npe- 
pats) anodidopevns, Ent Tohdv ypovov dovac0a Tas airas paves 
Tais ouwvouors huepas ws En Tav ExhapSdveolac. It thus ap- 
pears that the dates in the Apparentiz, about to follow, 
were purposely to be given in terms of the Alexandrine 
calendar, because it took account of the excess of the mean 
Julian year over the equable of 365 days, here called the 
erovola or epact, once in four years; in the shape of an 
intercalary day. Consequently in a calendar of that de- 
8cription the dates of the celestial phenomena, about to be 
8ubjoined, would be found attached for a long time to the 
8ame days ; 1. e. until the excess of the mean sidereal year 


x Saturnalia, 1. ti. 105. Y Tbid. 1. xv. 
z Progemium, Opp. iii. Pars ii. p. 18. 
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over the mean Julian amounted to a day; or, as our own 
tables shew, for 150 or 160 years at least. 

This Julian calendar of the Apparentiz is dated on the 
first of Thoth : T@yv ovv nuepar exdornv Gm TEv ev T6 Owd 
youpmveay ExTiOeuevor, Kara Thy oixelav TAEw Vvmoypdpoper® : 
and the first of Thoth itself is 8supposed to correspond to 
August 29; as appears from its own intimation®, Myv Ov0 
yroe LenrepBptos, xaf huas 3: (the Greeks of Alexandria) 
Adyovorov x0. This 1s the earhest distinct statement to 
that effect, any where extant. It must of course be under- 
8tood of the first of Thoth in the common years of the cycle 
of leap-year; and that being August 29, it”is thereby im- 
plied that in the first year of the cycle it must be August 30. 
The date of this calendar of Ptolemy's, ike that of his cata- 
logue of the s8tars**, may be as8umed as A. D. 138 or 140. 
It cannot be as8umed as A. D 139: because in that year 
the first of the Alexandrine Thoth must have been Aug. 30. 

m. An inscription is extant in Gruter®, in honour of the 
Pater or Principal of the Pzanistz, an order of persons at 
Rome, devoted to the Egyptian Sarapis as the same with 
the Greek Pzan or Apollo : and this is dated T1 po a vwrer 
Matwv, Pridie nonas Maias, May G6 in the Roman style, Kara 
*AXefavFpets Tlaxwv ia', Pachon 11 in the Alexandrine; in the 
consular year of Sextus Erucius Clarus II. Cn. Claudius 
Severus : which consuls appear in the Fasti U. C. 899 A. D. 
146. If the 6th of the Roman May answered to the 11th 
of the Alexandrine Pachon ; August 29 Roman must have 
corresponded to Thoth 1 at Alexandria. 

iv. In the Epistle of Ambrose to the bishops of ZAmiliac, 
among other instances of the date of Easter Sunday, in terms 
both of the Alexandrine and of the Juhan calendar, there 
gpecified, Pharmuthi 28 in the former, April 23 in the lat- 
ter, zra Diocletiani 76, is one. This year of that &ra bore 
date A. D. 359-360 : whether on August 29 or August 30 
depends on the date of Thoth 1 that year. Now A. D. 360, 
the Golden Number being xix and the Dominical Letters 
B.A. the date of Easter, according to the proper Alexandrine 


z Procmium. Opp. iii. Pars ii. an Vol. iii. 243. Diss. xv. ch. ul. 
P- 18. sect. v. 

a Ibid. p. 21. 52. Cf. Uranolo- b cccxiv. 2. 
gium, 71. c Epp. xxiii. $ 21. Opp. iu. 887. 
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rule, would necessarily be Sunday April 23. If this date 
corresponded to Pharmuthi 28, the first of Pharmuthi must 
have corresponded to March 27, and the first of Phamenoth 
to Feb. 26: from which, by reckoning back, we get to the 
first of Thoth #ra Dioclet. 76, August 30 A. D. 359. It 
follows that this must have been the first year in the Alex- 
andrine cycle of leap-year : and A. D. 360 being leap-year 
in the Julian cycle too, it would be discovered from these 
facts laid together, that the cycle of leap-year, proper to the 
Alexandrine calendar, anticipated 8ix months on the cycle 
peculiar to the Julian : the former bearing date August 30 
A. D. 359, the latter March 1 A. D. 360. 

v. An ecliptic conjunction is calculated in the ITpdyxeipor 
xavores of Theon, in the 80th year of the ra of Diocletian, 
and in the Alexandrine month Paiini : "Iva $2 xat ent vnodei- 
yuaros pavepa mui yevnrac Ta Eipnueva, vnoxeloOw Emmoyl- 
oao0a T6v TE T6TOv al xpovov Ths yevouevns ovvddov TE GySon- 
KooT@ Erer AtorAmriavod uni xaf "EMAmas Thain, exheumrixhs 
Tvyxavovons%. The calculation is given also in terms of the 
equable calendar ; with which reference and relation we pro- 
duced it ourselves on a former occasion*. 'This year of the 
ra corresponds to A. D. 363-364, dated from August 29 or 
August 30, according as 'Thoth 1 in that year fell on one or 
the other of those days. Theon as8nmes it also as equivalent 
to Philippi 687f (Nab. 1111) ; and it began in Nabon. 1111 
Philippi 687, though it extended hkewise into Nabon. 1112 
Philippi 688. 


A.D. h. m. Nab. h. m. 
363 August 30 © © noon. I111 Thoth 1 © © noon. 
TEND . þ291 2 24 201 2 24 
321 2 24 y 202 2 24 
Cast off 305 Cast off 270 
A.D. Nab. 
364 June 16 2 24 1112 Paiimi 22 2 24. 


This eclipse in Pingre, for the meridian of Alexandria, 
actually bears date June 16 2h. 5Om. 10s. y. x. A. D. 364. 
Its equable date was Thoth 24 2 h. 24m. from noon ; Nab. 
1112 Phil. 688. 


d Ptolemei Opera, v. 77: cf. 31, 32. 
e Vol. it. 462. Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. v. 
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From this example therefore it appears that A. D. 363 was 
the first year of the cycle of leap-year in the Alexandrine 
calendar ; because the proper date of Thoth 1 that year was 
August 30, not August 29. This could not fail to be the 
case zra Dioclet. 80, if 1t was the case zra Dioclet. 76, only 
one cycle of leap-year before. 

These examples are sufficient to establigh both the proper 
cycle of leap-year in the Alexandrine calendar, in contradis- 
tinction to the Julian, and the proper date of the first of 
Thoth in each of the years of that cycle, in terms of the 
Julian calendar. The following 8cheme will shew both 
these things at once, assxuming only that the proper date of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year is March 1 ; not the bissex in 
February : and that every month is to be reckoned at 30 
days. 


Julian cycle of leap-year. Alezandrine cycle of leap-year. 
Year. year. 
i 5th of the viith month i 3d of the viith month 

in the ist year of the in the ist year of the 

Alexandrine .. March 1 Julian .. . . Aug. 30 
ii in the ud .. . — T1] u 2d in the id . . Aug. 29 
= .. wmKd.. 4 — I| wad .. md _ - 
" Ti. be — 6M .., wh .., — 


It follows that, as the date of the Epagomenz in the Julian 
calendar on this principle would always be February 24, 
(the proper date of the vi kal. Martias in the Roman style, 
and repeated, that of the bissex also,) 80 the proper date of 
the Epagomenz in the Alexandrine calendar must always 


have been August 24, in every year of their proper cycle of 


leap-year alike; and the stated date of their termination, in 
every year of the cycle but the last, must have been August 
28: that is the date of the firsst Epagomene in the Alexan- 
drine calendar, in every year of the cycle alike, must have 
been August 24; and that of the fifth, in every year alike, 
August 28: and in the leap-year of the cycle, in which there 
was a sixth Epagomene, its date must always have been 
August 29. 

It would be easy to produce a variety of dates, in terms of 
the Alexandrine calendar, which occur in civil or in eccles1- 
astical writers; and are always to be referred to one or 
VOL. Iv, ny h 
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other of these two epochs of August 29 or August 30, as 
corresponding to the Alexandrine Thoth 1 for the time 
being. But it is 8uperfluous to multiply examples in proof 
of a point 80 certain as this. We shall conclude this part of 
our 8ubject with some general testimonies to the nature of 
the Alexandrine calendar; taken from different authors, 
whose age falls between the fourth and the seventh or 
eighth century of the Christian ra. 

i. There is a s8cholion in the Novi Canones Paschales of 
Igaac Argyrus, els ras ovvodontavoeAmvors*; which must be 
much older than the time of Argyrus himself, since it recog- 
nises March 18 as the date of the entrance of the 8un into 
Aries, that is, of the vernal equinox *; a date which appears 
first in our tables in A. D. 617 and last m A.D. 756. It 
descnbes the Alexandrine year as consisting of 12 months 
five days every common year, and 12 months 8x days every 
leap-year k, in contradistinction to the equable or simple 
Egyptian year, which conssted of 365 only : and its epoch 
as August 29. In our leap-year, meaning the Julian, it 
observes, the Alexandrine epagomene# are 8x in number : 
though it would have been more correct to have 8aid, In the 
year before our leap-year. It proposes, by way of example !, 
to determine the fifth of March in the current Julian year 
(which it appears from it was bissextile, and had a 29th of 
February,) in terms of the Alexandrine: but the reading of 
March 5th must be an error for March 6th, because it is 
determined to the 10th of Phamenoth, which could never 
correspond to any day but March 6th. If we reckon back 
from March 6th as the 10th of Phamenoth, in the first year 
of the Julian cycle of leap-year; we must necessarily come 
to August 30, as the 18t of Thoth in the year before. 


e 


n. Maximus”: Ynpewwreov 0 ws 6 xar Atyvnriovs Oa0 
* Page 2 and 12, the epoch of Argyrus' tables is fixed to A. M. 6876, 
which is considered to correspond to A. D. 1368. The vernal equinox at 
that time was falling on March 12. That A. D. 1368 corresponded to 
A. M. 6876 of this reckoning, see Ptolemy, ui. p. 7: extract from MS. 
2394 of the royal library at Paris, where A. M. 6792 is 8upposed to corre- 
gpond to A. D. 1284. The epoch of this ra in the Ara Vulgaris is A.M. 
5508 = B. C. 1. dated from Sept. 1. 


i Ptoleme&i Opp. vii. p. 43- 


; k 44. Ll 45, 46. 
m Computus, xi. Uranologium, 351. A. 
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EenrepBpios xara Pwpualovs Cort, Thy olxelav Get mowLperos Gp- 
xv Tyouy youunviay kara Thv KO Tod AdyovoTou pnvds. 

m. Auctor Incertus": Thy 8 Tod erovs Gpxyy of pev "EX- 
Anves G&m0o Tov Lenreufplov Townvres (corrige Towdvrm,) of dE 
*Pwpato: amo Tov Tavovaplov* ral ofrw Pwpuaic: rat *EAAmves Tas 
avras pev T@v pmvaey apxas Exovow ov TAs avras OE apxas TOD 
frovs. Td Ft "EMAmves kal 'AXefavdpeis kal Alyunmruo: Tas 
auvras pey dpxas TOY ETous Exovot, TOUVTECTLY EV TE auTE put TH 
©a0 Gpxovrar TOY ETovs, ov Kari (0) ras avras huepas GAN' of 
peo "EAAnves Gpxiv Erovs ral 'Ivdixrov Exovorv Thv MpwTnNy TOO 
Tapa Pwualors LenreuBplov unvos oi $2 *AXefavdpeis npo Tpiav 
nuepaEv Ths TpwrnNs To) LenTeuBplov pyvos, ToureoTw KO TOU 
Avyovorov punvos. Srapepovot BE ral cara Tours pivas, GT: ava 
TptGxovTa Tpepas of 'AXefavdpets ExdoTo pn didwow (didodow or 
did6aow,) ws ewai TE nuepev robs 1B rods Tap avrots pyvas, al- 
TWes Eiow TE hpepat. ovpmhnpodvra: dt Th cy TOD avrod Avyot- 
oTOv Kar ETos, kat TowDow Gov piva TEVTIPeEpOov, AT) TAV 
Aout@v TEVTE huep@r, fjrot kd ral ke rat x5" Kat Kc Kal Ky. Eav OE 
KaTAPTHON TETPARETIPLKOS, TOUTECTE Bloefros, &f yivovrar al Torara 
'EnaxTat Acyopevat Tap avrots, rat kart d' Ern Efipepos «, «. AN. 

iv. Heraclius Imperator 2 : *ETz«(d) avayraioy cor. yvera. . 
Tivos Everev, (mrouvrwov mpav evpeiv mooTEAY Exe. 0 Mapa AXE- 
favdpedor pv, Tpels hutpas MapBdvouer mpo Ths apxijs TOY Le- 
mreBplov” loreov huGv TEv Pwpualwy Thy apxhv TEv wnvar GT) 
rob Tavovaplov punvds Wnpuovrov, rev Ft 'AXefavdpewv Gm TOY 
ZenreSplov Tod Aecyopevov Obl0 nap avrav ouvvdyorrai TEWS TOD 
AvyovoTov T\npoupevou Tpeis TpEpar Tepiooat mpo Ths apxi)s Tob 
LenrePplov, ExdoTov pnvds and XN' huep@v Wheyoperovr, rabamep ol 
"Axefavdpets rods pivas Whpitew elwlas: ... . frav ov Exwpev 
npeis x0 roi Adyovtorov, of 'AXefavdpets TpaeTor Exouvot Tod Owl 
TOUTEGTL To) LenrePpiov* Grav dt mueis mparOr Exwper TOD SenTe- 
Bplov, of 'AXefavdpeis reraprqy Exovot To avrod punvos . . . of oe 
"AXefavdpeis ex T@v 7 (pmver Jan. to Aug.) apapoivres ras E 
hpepas cal EmTeXoDvres Eva pijva Tov NeyGpevoy Tap aurols TevO- 
JPeEpoy karanyuTdvouot Tpels TpeEpas . . . . Gre O& dioefrov EoTw ev 
TP Tp0 Tod $.oefrov Evtaur@ fore Tnpubar, of Aketavdpels Exelvp 

n Selecta ad illustrationem Chronici the true author of this fragment was 
Is, V. P. 114. It appears from Severus, most probably of Antioch, a 


the Nova Collectio Vaticana of Maius, contemporary of Justinian's. 
vol. i. pars ii. p. 222. Appendix i. that 0 Tbid. xxi. 212. 
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TO eviauTy Kat pove, mera Tov AbyovoTOLY TOv NEYOperor Tap at- 
Tots Meowpt, dvr? rov TevOnpepoy pos Efnpepoy aTOTENOVO LD. 

v. IsidoreP: TIntercalares dies 8unt qui juxta Agyptios 
gupersunt duodecim mensibus, et incipiunt a nono kalendas 
Septembris (Aug. 24.) et quinto kalendarum memoratarum 
(Aug. 28.) finiuntur—Apud Agyptios. autem principia men- 
gum ante kalendas quatuor vel quinque dies pronuntiantur, 
juxta quod formula 8ubjecta declarat . . . . dehinc reverteris 
ad quarto kalendas Septembris: talique ratione complentur 
dies ccclx, xii menstum Agyptiorum. quinque dies super- 
gunt, quos epagomenas vel intercalares 8ve addititios voca- 
verunt 9. 


SECTION III.-—On the date of the adoption of the Alexandrine 
calendar. 


On this question, the most important testimony to which 
we can appeal is that of Theon, author of the ITp6oxeipor: Ka- 
vyoves. We $hall produce it, as we find it given in Halma's 
edition of Ptolemy; though it was first publisched by Dod- 
well in lis Dissertationes Cyprianice 5. 

'ETet odv Thv ovoracw T@Ev TpPoKeyuevwy Tpoxepwy Kavorer, 
TEPLEXOUVTAY TAS KWNTEW TAY GOTEpPWwr, GTO xpevou TWOS Expijy 
TpoupeoTdvai, ral To) kar avrov TOTOUV TAY GOTEPWP* ETEL Kal Ki- 
vhoewsS EoTW apxy TOTOS Kat xpovos* TETOtmrar (8C. 0 TIrokepalos) 
ravrmv Gno Tod mpwrov Erovs Þihinmov Tod per AXefavdpor 
TOv «TWOTIv kar AtyvnTlovs, xa ods 6 errauotios xpovos' huepary 
TuYXaveE TfE p6vov, Abb vouunvia Ths uweonpBplas, Emep EoTt MAN- 
pewbelons Erxrns pas rat Gpxopevns EBdours, os Tpos Tv NpETEpar 
xar Alyvnrov 'AXefavdpeay, dit To rat Tape Tas xwpas yiveoba 
xar Gov kat GANov xpovov® Thy peonuBpiav—Thv dt &m0 pe- 
onuBplas Gpav Ampopeba, EBdduny mhuepwny wpav TparnNv Kankouy- 
res cal Thv 6yS0nv Fevrepay, ral Efijs opolws, pexpe Ts ELrooTri}s 
reTdprns, fjris eor? Ths Efijs hpEpas Gpa EKTh . . . . 

"Efns" AapBdvera 6 re pv ral 7 hutpa car Alyvunriovs T6ovde 


e 


T6Aw TOv Tp6TOv. ETEL yap 6 kad "EAAnmvas ror 6 kar AMkefav- 


p De Natura Rerum, cap. i. 247. A: pora, x. 
cf. cap. iv. 247. H. 248. A: cap. vi. r Opp. vi. 27. IIp6x«ipo: Kavdves. 
248. G. s Oxoniz, 1684. Appendix, p. 106. 
q Cf. Bede, i. 507. Computi Ratio, u Cf. 29-31 of Halma, 113 of Dod- 
xiii, Ibid. ii. 51. Temporum Ratio, i: well. : 
73. ix: 144. xxxv. Ibid. ii. 209. Tem- w Halma, p. 30. Dodwell, p. 110. 
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V= dpeas avadidoperos huiv Eviaurds hpuepav torr Tfe* &* 6 Ft kar 

1: Alyvnrlovs, @s Epaper, Tfe pudvov* FijAov GTL Kara TEoapa ET) 
)s mpEpay play TpoapBdve 6 xar *AXefavdpeas, kart I ave Ery 
8 mueEpas TFE,, TOVTEOTE Kar Alyvmriovs ErrauTov Eva” ral mdAWw Apa 
N TowDouw of Te xara Thv 'AXefdvdpeiay rat of xara Thy AlyunTov Thv 
= Gpxnv ToD evuauTo®, rat Efns TAS Nuepas rat TOY puiva, TOD Kar 
, Alyunriovs xpovov GXov eviauTOv TpoetAhnporos. ral ev TH aApx7] 


TdAW Tod EfiJs Evuaurod Gpxovrat of Alyunrior TH TETApTE THS NjE- 
pas TpokapSdveu, ral Efis mdAWw aroNovOus. 
= Teyove dt 7 eipnpern dia avE erov anorardoTaors aT6 TwWOS 
. GpxT)s xpovou Cv T@ Tepnmro ETEL Ths AbyouoTouv Baocielas, ws CK 
Tovrov TdAWw Tov xpovov Thy Gpxnv elAnpevar robs Alyvnrious 
TpohayBdvew rad ExaoTov EviauTov TE TETApTE MEPEL THS TPEPAS. 

This statement is repeated<: 'EA&youev © Thy anoxa- 
TdoTaow TOY kar AXefavdpeas ypovov Tpos TOv kar Ailyw 
mTlovs yeyevhoOai puera mevTe ETH THS Gpxi]s Tov AvyouoTov Bact- 
Xcias. It is repeated also in the extract from MS. 2394f, and 
in the calculation there ascribed to the ueyas Aoyoberns, 
A. D. 1284. Substantially it is repeated by Syncellus alsos, 
where it is 8aid by him that the epoch of the Alexandrine 
calendar was fixed in the s:zth year after the capture of 
Alexandria, and by order of Augustus : 'Enedy...a70 AXeav- 
$peias GAwoews 5 T0 Acyopevory Blioefrov mpoereOn vno AvyouvoTov 
Kaioapos, «al T@y Tvixaora cope: Which leads to a digresgion; 
giving an account of the Julian year, the leap-year, and the 
80lar cycle of 28 yearss. 

We lay no stress however on these later testimomes ; only 
on that of Theon : according to which this restitution of the 
equable in terms of the fixed or Julian year, at the epoch of 
the Alexandrine correction, is dated in the 5th of Augustus. 
The #ra of Augustus is dated by Theon Þ 313 years complete 
before the zra of Diocletian, A. D. 284i: as that is 607 years 
complete after the epoch of the zra of Philip. Consequently, 
the first year of that ara bore date Nab. 719 B. C. 30, and 
the fifth Nab. 723 B. C. 26. In this year of Nabonassar, as 
our gener2: tables shew, Thoth 1, reckoned from midnight, 
entered August 30 at midnight ; and the next year, Nab. 724 
B. C. 25, August 29 at midnight. B. C. 26 too was the first 


e Halma, 32. Dodwell, 114. h Halma, Ptolemei Opp. vi. 32: 
f Ptolemei Opp. iii. 7-12. IIpdxeipor cavdves. 
E 1. 590. 13—591. 8, i Cf. ibid. 69-71. 
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year of 8uch a cycle of leap-year as that which we have 
s8hewn to have been the proper one of the Alexandrine calen- 
dar; and B. C. 25 was the 8econd. This therefore must have 
been the date of the Alexandrine correction, according to 
Theon ; Nab. 723, B. C. 26: and its epoch, August 80 at 
midnight, that year must have been taken directly from the 
equable Thoth the 8ame year: which was what we undertook 
to prove. | | 
The application of 8uch a term, as this of &roxardoraois, to 
the comncidence of dates, (the equable and the fixed,) at this 
point of time, is an argument that Theon did not suppose 
these dates to have met for the firs? time in the fifth of the 
zra of Augustus ; but for the second time : and the 8ame in- 
ference follows from his use of the adverb Td\w, in speaking 
of the anticipation of the equable on the fixed year, dated 
from this coincidence 8lso ; as not beginning in a certain way 
for the first time, but as renewed in the 8ame way, and be- 
ginning a 8econd time. Now the best explanation of all this 
1s the connection of the Alexandrine calendar of later times 
with the Sothiacal calendar of earlier date. It has been seen 
that the proper epoch of the Sothiacal calendar was July 22 
B. C. 1350: and that the cycle of leap-year in this calendar 
bore date from B. C. 1350. It is manifest that the Alexan- 
drine cycle agreed exactly with this. The date of this latter 
being B. C. 26, and that of the former B. C. 1350—it is 
evident that the first Alexandrine cycle was the 332d So- 
thiacal one. 

Now it has been already made to appear* that if the 
fragment attributed to Theon, relating to the zra of Mene- 
phres, was genuine, Theon himgelf must have reckoned the 
epoch of the Sothial period to have been B. C. 1346 ; which 
was only four years short of its trae date : 1. e. only one cycle 
of its proper cycle of leap-year complete. It would make no 
difference to the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, nor to the 
relation of the Alexandrine cycle to that, whether it was 
reckoned from B. C. 1350 or B. C. 1346. We will asume 
therefore for argument's 8ake, and in conformity to the hypo- 
thesis of Theon himself, that its proper epoch was B.C. 1346. 
Let us therefore draw out the scheme of the Sothiacal period 


k Vol. iii.. 65. Dissertation xiv. ch. ii. sect. x. 
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from B. C. 1346 to B. C. 26 in periods of 120 years, both in 
the equable and in the Juhan zra. 


Scheme of the Sothiacal period in periods of 120 years, from Thoth 1, 
era cyc. 2661 July 21 B.C. 1346 to Thoth 1 Nab. 723 August 30 
B.C. 26. 


Period. B.C. Ara cyc. Ara of Nab., Equable date. Julian. 
1 1346 2661 50. Thoth.... 1 July 21 
n 1226 2981 _ Thoth.... 30 — 21 
m 1106 2901 >. Phaophi.. 29 — 21 
iv 986 zo2r _ Athyr.... 29 — 21 
866 3141 Mr Chaoac ... 27 — 21 
vi 746 3261 2 Tybi ..... 27 — 21 
vi 626 RY AR 122 Mecheir .. 26 — 21 
vill 506 co 242 Phamenoth 26 — 21 
ix 386 OS 3062 Pharmuthi 26 — 21 
X 266 cad 482 Pachon... 26 — 21 
X1 146 «<4 602 Paiini .... 26 — 21 
xl1 26 CG 722 Epiphi ... 26 — 21 
B. C. 26 Nab. 723 Thoth.... 1 August 30 


It is evident on this principle how naturally it might be 
gupposed that the equable year B. C. 26 was returning to the 
8ame relation to a fixed date, hke August 30, in which it had 
8tood to it B. C. 1346; 80 as strictly to entitle the coinci- 
dence of Thoth 1 with August 30 at this time to the name of 
an GnoxardoTaots: and that without any prejudice to the 
truth of the fact that the real date of the equable Thoth, 
B. C. 1346, was July 21 not August 30+. 


* The opinions of chronologers, respecting the epoch of the Alexan- 
drine correction, have varied only between Nab. 719 B. C. go, and Nab. 
724 B. C. 25. One objection to the latter of these dates would be, that 
the cycle of leap-year, peculiar to the Alexandrine calendar, on that prin- 
ciple must have borne date in the first year of the Julian, instead of the 
fourth ; six months later than the proper Julian cycle of leap-year, in- 
8tead of 8ix months earlier : another, that the proper Julian date of the 
Alexandrine Thoth, on the same principle, ought to have been August 29, 
not August 30: not even in the leap-year of its proper cycle itselif. 'The 
first of the equable Thoth Nab. 724 necessarily fell on August 29: and if 
the Alexandrine correction was adopted in that year, the Alexandrine 
Thoth must have done the same : and in this case, it never could have 
fallen on August 3o at all. Its proper Julian exponent must have been 
August 29, in every year both of its own cycle and of the Julian too alike. 
The objection to the former of these dates, B. C. 30, would be that on 
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SECTION I'V.—On the historical date of the reduction of Alex- 
andria, B. C. 30; and on the epoch of the era Augusta at 
Rome. : 


This as8umed epoch of the Alexandrine correction, B. C. 
30, would coincide with the year of the reduction of Alex- 
andria by Czsar (at that time Octavianus), and of the con- 
quest of Egypt; and this coincidence, it may perhaps be 
supposed, might have s8omething to do with the Alexandrine 
correction ; in particular with the year in which it took 
place. 

That the 8ubmission of Alexandria, and along with it that 
of the rest of Egypt, probably happened in the month of 


that 8upposition, though the: cycle of leap-year would be the same, the 
Julian epoch of the correction would not. 'The first of the equable 'Thoth 
Nab. 719 necessarily fell on August 31 : and that must have been the date 
of the Alexandrine ; if the Alexandrine correction was really adopted in 
B. C. 30. The Julian dates of this Thoth, on this principle, must have 
been August 31 and 30; not August 3o and 29. 

Mr. Ideler has advanced a conjecture, intended to reconcile the acknow- 
ledged Julian epoch of the correction, August 29, (in the common years at 
least,) with this possible date of its adoption, B. C. 30, by supposing the 
Julian date of the correction taken from the Roman calendar, B. C. 30, 
at a juncture of circumstances when, as it is well known, it had been for 
80Me time, (in fact ever since the death of Julius Czsar,) irregularly ad- 
ministered. But the truth of the case, both with respect to the original 
date of the Roman correction by the Dictator Czsar and with respect to 
this irregular administration of the calendar for 36 years afterwards, has 
never been known to the learned. B. C. 3o there was absolutely no dif- 
ference between the Roman calendar and the Julian properly so called : 
the 29th August Roman, (at that time the 29th Sextilis,) and the 29th of 
August Julian were one and the 8xame. It is impossible indeed to propose 
an hypothesis of this kind which will agree with the matter of fact that 
August 3o was always the date of the Alexandrine 'Thoth, in the first year 
of its proper cycle, and August 29 in every other; except by assuming 
that it might or it must have been attached to August 3o, without any 
regard to the equable Thoth for the time being, and whether that was 
falling on August 3o too, or not. If the first Thoth of this correction was 
the equable 'Thoth for the time being; then the correction must have 
been made when the equable Thoth was falling on August 30. That was 
the case, Nab. 723, in the 5th year of the &ra of Auguetus, B. C. 26, the 
year assigned to it by Theon; but in no year before or after it: and 
this, in our opinion, is decisive of the question of the true date of the 
correction itself. 
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August, B. C. 30, U. C. 724, might be inferred from Sueto- 


-mius!; who tells us the principal reason why the name of 


Sextilis was changed into that of August was because In hoe 
(mense) et primus consulatus (Augusti sc.) et insignes vi- 
ctorize obtigissent. We know at least from history of no 
remarkable 8uccesses of his obtained in this month, if it was 
not on this occasion in Egypt, in his contest with Antony. 
Macrobius however has removed all uncertainty upon this 


point, by preserving the words of the Senatus Consultum, 


which changed the name of Sextilisgm : for in this the s8ub- 


mis$ion of Egypt in this month is distinctly s8pecified as one 


of the grounds of the change: Cum imperator Czsar Augu- 


. $tus mense Sextili et primum consulatum inierit, et triumphos 


tres in urbem intulerit ; et ex Janiculo legiones deduct 
8ecutzque Sint ejus auspicia ac fidem ; 8d et Agyptus hoc 
mense in potestatem popul Romani redacta it, finisgque hoe 
mense bellis civiibus impositus st; atque ob has causas hic 
menss huic imperio fehicissimus s1t ac fuertt : placere genatui 
ut hic mens Augustus appelletur. 

We learn from Orosus®, that the principal event of the 
contest between Augustus 2nd Antony im Egypt, and the 
preliminary to the 8abmission of the rest of that country to 
him, the surrendry of Alexandria, took place on the first of 
August. Kalendis Sextilibus, says he, (Augustus being now 
before Alexandria B. C. 30,) prima luce Antomus cum ad 
instruendam classem in portum descenderet, 8ubito univers# 
naves ad Czsarem transierunt. cumque unico presidio spoli- 
atus esset, trepidus 8e cum paucis recepit in regiam. deinde 
inminente Czsare turbataque civitate idem Antonius sese 
ferro transverberavi®9 The same date appears in one of the 
Julian calendars of antiquity, the Antiatine, and virtually m 
another the Amiternine alsoP ; each of them contemporary 
with the reign of Augustus or of his immediate 8uccess0rs : 
and though Scaliger 8eems to doubt of the fact9, it is as- 


I Vita Augusti, xxxi. $ 2. Pp Apud Foggini. 

m Saturnalia, i. xi). 261. q4 De Emendatione, v. 495 B. Scali- 

n vi. 19. $22. p.439- Havercampii. ger however confounds the victory over 
The $same fact is virtually recognised by Antony and Cleopatra, 8upposed to have 
Dio Cassius, li. 16 : cf. lv. 6. B. C. 8. been ever after celebrated at Alexandria 
also Plutarch, Antonius, 1xxx. on August 1, with the battle of Actium, 

oC. Plutarch Antonius, Ixxv-lxxviii. on the second of September, Roman, 
Suetonius, Augustus, xvii. 7-11, Dio, B.C. 31, U.C. 723. 


h. 9-10. 
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gerted by Durandus*" that the feast of St. Peter ad vincula, 
on the kalends or first of August, was expressly instituted 
and attached to that day by the empress Eudoxia, wife- of 
Theodomus the younger, in order that it might take the place 
of a pagan festival which the people of Alexandria were till 
in the habit of celebrating on August 1, in commemoration 
of this event; the submission of their city to Augustus on 
that day. 

It is certain too that Augustus must 8till have been in 
Egypt 8ome time after August 1. It appears from Suetoniuss 
that he travelled m Egypt, and inspected its curioﬀities ; and 
if 80 on this occagion. We have seen alreadyt that he de- 
clined at this time to visit the Apis. It is stated too» that 
he caused the dwpvxes, fossm, or canals, which conveyed the 
water from the Nile, to be cleared and opened afresh militum 
opera : and if that was not done after his departure, which 
18 most probable, it would imply that he must have been 
there later than the total 8ubsidence of the waters of the 
Nile ; that 1s, after October at least, B. C. 30. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, there is no proof extant in history, nor any 
reason to beleve, that the least change was made in the civil 
calendar of the Egyptians, while he was till among them, 
either by his orders, or by the Egyptians of their own 
accord, 

We are informed indeed by Dio®, that the news of the 


* Plutarch, Antonius, lxxiv: Augustus marched to Alexandria on this 
Occasgion $:a Zvpias, oi 8 orparriyot &:a Aus. It appears from Proper- 
tius that he too accompanied him, and that he was at Alexandria not only 
when Antony died, but when Cleopatra also died : 


Castraque Pelusi Romano 8ubruta ferro, 
Antonique graves in sua fata manus. 
Ml. ix. 55. Cf. 1. xi. 29-54. 


When Augustus entered Alexandria at last, he was purposely attended by 
the philosopher Areius, a native of Alexandria, in order to encourage his 
fellow citizens.—Plutarch,' Regum et Imperatorum Apophthegmata, Aug. 
m. Reipublicz gerendz Precepta, xviii : Antonius, lxxx : cf. Dio li. 16. 
The particulars from the death of Antony to that of Cleopatra must 
have occupied a considerable interval of time : Plutarch, Antonius, l1xxviii- 


r Rationale, vii. 19. u Suetonius, Vita, xviii. $ 2. Dio, |. 
s Vita, xciii. $ 3. 18. 
t Vol. iti. 585. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect.v. w li. 19g. Cf. Appian. B. C. iv. 51. 
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death of Antony and of the submission of Alexandria arrived 


zra, and an zra like the era Augusta; but it was clearly in 
any Cage an #ra no more designed for Egypt or for Alexan- 
dria than for any part of the empire besides. | 

The zra Augustana did not actually come into vogue at | 
Rome, until two years after this time, U. C. 727 B. C.27; | 
but in Egypt itself it came into force U. C. 725 ex kal. Jan. | 
B. C. 29: which was as early as it could. We learn the fact 
of this distinction from Censorinus* : and the true reason 
why the decree, if really passed with the intention of found- 
ing the era Augusta at Rome itself, B. C. 30, yet actually 
took effect there only in B. C. 27, appears to have been that 


ited at Rome while Cicero the younger was till serving the 
- of office of Consul Suffectus ; that is, between the Ides of Sep- | 
ace tember, B. C. 30, according to the Fasti, and the Kalends of ; 
tall November : and that the decrees which were passed in con- [| 
I0n 8equence of it were passed under his auspices. Among these, [| 
ON the following : Tyv re nuepay &v 7 1 AXxefdvdpern EdAw &yabn TE | | 
evac, xal Cs Ta Enea Ery Gpxiv Ths Gmaptuyoews avraEv voul- ; 
In teo0a. | 
18s Chronologers have generally construed this passage of [| 
1d Dio's, as if the avr@y were 15 be referred to Alexandria, and | 
e- the decree was to be understood to have a special and ex- | 
at clusive reference to the people of Alexandria ; whereas its 
e obvious and natural reference is to the &ry just before : and 
» the meaning of the decree is simply that the day of the | 
h reduction of Alexandria should be the epoch of an zra, or | 
1 annual reckoning, from that time forward, in commemora- | 
> tion of the event. Tt might be intended then to found an | 
jt 
| 
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I=zxvi. Her death itself appears to have taken place only three days before 
the time fixed on for the departure of Augustus, lxxxiv. The asp which she 
made use of was conveyed in a basket of figs, just brought from the coun- 
try, and consequently of that year's growth : and that may be an argument 
of the end of August or of the beginning of September. Cf. Dio, li. 11-15. 
Zonaras, x. 31. $29 C. 530 D. 

Penteteric games were instituted at Nicopolis near Alexandria (founded 
itself to commemorate the victory over Antony), Dio li. 18. Strabo xvii. 1. 
Cf. Jos. De Bello iv. xi. v. But at what time of the year they were cele- 


brated does not appear. Most probably in August too. 
x De Die Natali, xxi. 
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this year was also the date of the partition of the provinces 
between Augustus, and the senate and people ; and the date 
of the assxumption of the name of Augustus by him himselfy: 
his name until then having been smply Czsar Octavianus. 
The year in which Censorinus was writing his own work, 
Coss. Ulpio et Pontiano, U. C. 991 A. D. 238, ex kalendis 
Jan. is reckoned by him the 265th year of this zra, at Rome : 
and that is correct. But of the 8ame year and according to 
the 8ame reckoning in Egypt he observes: Sed Agyptu, 
quod biennio ante in potestatem populi Romani venerunt, 
habent hunc Augustorum annum celxvi : and this gives the 
epoch of the zra Augusta in Egypt, ex kalendis Januaris, 
U. C. 725, B. C. 29. 

If therefore the Roman 8enate imposed on the people of 
Alexandria no necessity of adopting a Julian calendar in 
B. C. 30; there is no reason why they might not be left to 
choose their own time for doing 80. It is very probable that 
the introduction of an zra Augusta, B. C. 30-29, might lead 
in its consequences to the institution of a Julian calendar 
also; at AlexanaUria, at least. But if this had not been 
instituted 80 early as B. C. 30, it is morally certain that it 
would not be 80 before B. C. 26: because the cycle of leap- 
year of this calendar must agree with the Sothiacal ; and 
therefore if 1t had not been already attached to B. C. 30, it 
could not be attached to an earlier date than B. C. 26. We 
are entirely of opinion ourselves that this year, B. C. 26, was 
actually fixed upon, because it s8tood at the distance of an 
integral number of periods of 120 years from B. C. 1346; 
and because B. C. 1346 at this time was known or 8upposed 
to be the true epoch of the Sothiacal period itself: a conclu- 
8ion ultimately resolvable into the fact that the proper epoch 
of the period, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year, at 
this time was July 21, which at first had been July 22. 
Eleven periods of 120 years, reckoned back from Thoth 1, 
Aug. 30, B. C. 26, would bring them to Thoth 1, July 21 
B. C. 1346 exactly. To go back to July 22 would have 
requred four years more. 


y Cf. Dio liii. 3, B. C. 27: 16. 18. 20: 12-15 : Ovid Fasti, i. 587-590. Pre- 
nestine calendar or Fasti Verrii Flacci apud Foggini. 
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It remains then merely to subjoin the type of the Alexan- 
drine calendar, for every year of its proper cycle of leap- 


year *. 
 Alexandrine Calendar. 
First year of the cycle of Second, third, and fourth 
leap-year. years. 
Months. Days. Names. Julian dates. Julian dates. 
Lo 309 Thoth August ...30 August .. 29 
11 — 30 Phaophi September 29 September 28 
i — g3o Athyr October... 29 October... 28 
iv — go Chcoac November 28 November 27 
 — gg Tom December 28 December 27 
vi — 30 Mecheir January .. 27 January .. 26 
vii — 3o FPhamenoth February 26 February 25 
vin —=—— 30 Pharmuthi March .. .27 March ...27 
ix — 3230 Pachon April ....26 Apnil..... 26 
Xx _ 30 Paiini May..... 26 May..... 26 
x1 — 30 Epiphi June.... 25 June.... 25 
<1 30 Mesore July.... 25 duly..... 25 
xl _ — 5 Epagomenz August. .. 24 
Fourth year 6 — — 24 


* Many dates have been brought to light in Mons. Le Tronne's Recueil 
of inscriptions discovered in Egypt, calculated to illustrate the Alexandrine 
calendar : for the particulars of which however we refer our readers to 
Mons. Le Tronne's own work. The earliest appears to be the date of an 
inscription, found on the Propylaon of 'Tentyra, of which the following is 
a copy : tome 1. ix. p. 81. 


"YTep avroxpdTopos Kaioapos Oecov viov 
Atds *'EXe(vOepiov) EeBaoror em HonNiov 
"Oxraviov rryep6vos kai[Mdprov KNwStov 
Ioordpou emiwoTpariyou Tpupwvos 
Erparyyouvros ol ano Ths pn|rporoews| (cal 
To)d yvouod T6 rpervNov "Io: Og peyiory 
xa Tois ovvvdors Oeois. "Erovs Na' Kaioapos, Owvl0 ZeBaory. 
This inscription being referred to the first of Augustus in Egypt, Thoth i 
B.C. 30; its date would be some time after 'Thoth x A. D. 1. With re- 
gard to the designation of ©wv0d ZeBSaory, Mons. Le Tronne understands it 
with the ellipsis of yuepa; and conjectures, with great probability, that it 
was meant of 8ome particular day in the Alexandrine month 'Thoth, which 
coincided with Augustus* birth-day, ix kal. Octobres, September 23 Ro- 
man, when that appellation was given it. 'There is reason to believe that 
particular days in the Egyptian calendar did receive particular names. 
On the Rosetta 8tone (xxv. i. P. ii. 250. 1. 46.) we read of Mesore 3o, the 
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SecTION V.—On the 8upposed date of the Alezandrine calen- 
dar, August 11. 


Before we take our leave of this 8ubject, it 1s necessary to 
consider the grounds of an opimion, proposed by a learned 


birth-day of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and of Mecheir 17, the day of his acces- 
8I0N, as npepac erwyypo.. Also, on the orohy or pillar in the island of 
Dionysos, (xxxil. 1. P. 11. 390, 1. 10.) the yuepas erovupor are mentioned by 
name, as a particular class of days. The nuepa. erovvpor are alluded to in 
the letter of Jonathan Maccabzus to the Lacedemonians, in Josephus, 
Ant. Jud. xiii. v. 8 (cf. 1 of Macc. xii. 6-18.): the days meant being pro- 
bably those which had a distinct name and distinct services in the Jewish 
calendar; such as the Sabbath, the new moons, Pentecost, the day of 
atonement, and the like. In like manner the xpnpara erwvvpa are men- 
tioned in Josephus, (Ant. Jud. xvi. ii. 4. (p. 643, 644.) in the sense of the 
dues to the temple from the Jews of the dispersion ; 1. e. monies, dedicated 
to God, and called his, or after his name. 

In this particular instance however of ©@v0 EeBaory, it must till be 
doubtful what day of 'Thoth is meant ; because Sept. 23 Roman, and Sept. 
'23 Julian, throughout the reign of Augustus were not necessarily the same 
thing : as will appear, if we ever come to treat of the Roman calendar. 

But the most remarkable -date of this kind is one which Mr. Le Tronne 
has produced from another inscription, p. 83. (Cf. Corp. Inscriptionum, 
i. P. xxix. p. 445. No. 4957): 

L. B. Aevxiov ABiov EeBaorov Zovh- 
I:xiov TakBa avroxpdropos bawei 
a 'Iov\ia ZeBaorty. 
The year to which this belongs, by the Egyptian rule, is determined to 
Phaophi 1, A. D. 68, in the 8econd year of the reign of Galba, 8upposed to 
be reckoned from Thoth 1, Aug. 3o, A. D. 67. Now this day is further 
gpecified as Julia Augusta : from which it is an obvious inference that it 
must have received that name in honour of Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
80me time after 8he herself received the title of Julia Augusta. 

She was constituted Augusta and Julia according to Tacitus, (Ann. 1.8; 
cf. 14,) by the will of Augustus himself, (cf. Suetonius, cii. 3.): and it may 
be collected from Dio, lvi. 46, and from the Amiternine calendar, that she 
actually received the name of Julia, when divine honours were decreed to 
Augustus, that is, Sept. 17 Roman (xv kal. Oct.) A. D. 14. She died, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, (Ann. v. 1,) U. C. 782, A. D. 29: according to Dio, 
(Iviii. 2. 1: cf. Ivii. 24,) A. D. 26 : cf. Suetonius, Tib. li. 4, 5 : at 82 years 
of age, as we are told by Pliny, H. N. xiv. 8. p. 53; cf. xix. 29. p. 380; 
at 86, according to Dio, lviu. 2. 

Pliny tells us also, (xui. 23. 723, 724,) that the Egyptians gave the name 
of Augusta to the best sort of paper made among them, or the first of all, 
and that of Livia to the next best; cf. xiii. 24. 731. 734: in the life time 


IX, 
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member of the French Academy of Inscriptions, Mons. de la 
Nauze #, that the proper Julian epoch of the fixed Egyp- 
tian calendar was August 11. This opinion is espoused by 
Mr. Eckhel, in his Doctrina Numorum Veterum ; and he calls 
this epoch the style of the Alexandrine Egyptians, and that 


_ of August 29 or 31 the style of the rest of the Egyptians. 


For 8uch an epoch as August 31 in any style in Egypt there 


of Livia too; which shews a predisposition on their part to pay her 8uch a 
compliment as this of calling one of the days of one of their months Julia 
Augusta, in honour of her. It seems this was the firet of the Alexandrine 
Phaophi. Now there are only two Julian terms with which the first of 
Phaophi could coincide in the Alexandrine calendar, Sept. 29 and Sept. 28 
—Sept. 29 in the first year of its proper cycle of leap-year, Sept. 28 in the 
common years. If the Egyptians called a certain day in Thoth the Au- 
gusta of 'Thoth, becausge it coincided with the birthday of Augustus, we 
may presume that they called Phaophi 1 the Julia Augusta of that month, 
because it coincided with the birthday of Livia. 

But what was the birthday of Livia? on this principle, either Sept. 29 
or Sept. 28; because Phaophi x could coincide with no Julian date but one 
of thoge. We may probably collect from Suetonius, (Tib. xxvi. 5 ; cf. Dio, 
Ivii. 18,) that Livia was born in October (cf. Tacitus, vi. 5.) If that was 
the cage, there would be only one way of reconciling these facts together ; 
and that is by supposing that Livia's birth day was the kalends of October, 
and that Phaophi x, in the Alexandrine calendar, received the name of 
Julia Sebaste when it was coinciding with Sept. 29 ; that is, in the first 
year of its proper cycle of leap-year: and when Sept. 29 was the true Ju- 
lian date of the kalends of October, or October 1 Roman. It will appear 
from our Julian calendar that this was actually the cage, A. D. 15 : that 
is, the year after the death of Augustus : which we should consequently 
believe to have been the true date of the imposition of this name on the 
first of Phaophi in Egypt. 

This date of the Julia Sebaste, as the s8ame with the Alexandrine Pha- 
ophi x, yet as meant of the birthday of Livia, the kalends of October, is 
consequently extremely valuable for the illustration of the Roman calendar. 
The Roman kalends were left by Czar attached to a Julian date two days 
earlier than themgelves; Jan. 1 Roman to Dec. 3o Julian, Oct. 1 to Sept. 
29, and 80 on. They 8werved from that relation for a certain number of 
years after his death. They were again restored to it by Augustus; and 
they again declined from it 800n after the death of Augustus. But they 
were 8trictly in conformity to it at the time of his death, A. D. 14, and for 
five years afterwards too. We euppose this peculiar name to have been 
bestowed on Phaophi x in A. D. 15; and at that time October : Roman was 
actually the same as Sept. 29 Julian, 


Z Memoires de P Academie, tome xvi. gyptiens, dite Pann6e Alexandrine. 
P- 174 $949. De Pannde s8olaire des E- 
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1s no authority extant : in other respects, the distinction thus 
drawn is contrary to the idiom of antiquity ; according to 
which «a0 "EAAnvas and cara 'Axefavdpeis mean the game 
thing, in opposition to xara Atyvnriovs : and the latter being 
always intended of the equable year and of its use, the 
former is always to be understood of the Alexandrine or the 
fixed. 

It cannot be demied that there is testimony extant, which 
prima facie 8eems to confirm this opinion : viz. a certain pas- 
8age in the Natural History of Pliny the Elder. The truth 
however is that this testimony is ambiguous. It does not 
necessarily lead to the inference founded upon it : and such 
as it 1s, there is every reason to 8uppose that Pliny himself 
derived it from some other quarter ; and it may very well be 
questioned whether he exactly understood it himself. We 
Shall proceed to consider it however, in order that our readers 
may judge of it for themselves. 


SECTION VI.—On the 8tated time and direction of the inter- 
course by 8ea between Egypt and India. 


It is necessary however to begin with referring to his ac- 
count of the navigation of the Sinus Arabicus, and of the 
Red $8ea; and of the 8tated 8easons of the intercourse car- 
ried on by 8a for commercial purposes between Alexandria 
and India; and of the course or direction which it usually 
followed :  8mnce it is in the midst of this account that we find 
the testimony in question. 

He premises to this account a recapitulation of the voyage 
of the fleet of Alexander, which was the first to navigate 
these seas, and to make them known to the Greeks. This 
voyage was performed in B. C. 326 and B. C. 325; and it 1s 
related in the Indica of Arrian2. If we compare Pliny's ac- 
count of it with his b, we shall perceive that, along with a 
general resemblance between them, there is still 80 much of 
circumstantial difference, as to lead to the conclusion that 
though the 8ame in 8ubstance they must have been com- 
piled from different sources: and this appears to have been 

a Opp. 312. cap. i—360. cap. xliii. xiii. 51. Arrian, Indica, i.-xliii : par 


Gronovii, 1704. ticularly xviii. p. 332-xlii. 357. Cf. also 
b Pliny, H. N. vi. 26-28: 30: ix. 2: Strabo, xv. 1. 2. 
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the cage: for Arrian professes to have followed Nearchus ; 
Pliny gives us reason to believe that he took his account 
principally from Onesicritus. Nearchus left an account of 
Alexander's Indian expedition in general ©, as well as of this 
voyage in particular; but 8 did Onesicritus also—and this 
is often referred to by the ancients 4: and that Pliny followed 
bim chiefly if not exclusively in this part of his work, may 
be inferred from his own words ; Sed priusquam hc genera- 
tim persequamur, indicare convenit que prodit Onesicritus 
classe Alexandri circumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex 
India ; narrata proxime a Juba; dein eam navigationem que 
his annis comperta 8ervatur hodie<: and in particular from 
the fact that he appears to have considered Onesicritus the 
captain or admiral of Alexander's fleet, on this occagion f ; 
for that was the account which he himself gave in his own 
narrative of the voyage, of his own relation to it : though in 
reality, as the rest of the historians of Alexander inform us, 
he was only the master-pilot (apxuwvBeprirns)® ; the pilot of 
the admiral's ship, and 8 of the whole fleet *. 


* Onesicritus is 8aid to have been a native of Astypalza in Crete *; and 
before he attached himself to Alexanfer the Great a disciple of Diogenes, 
the Cynic philosopher Þ. It is agreed that he had the command of the 
pilots (he was the master of the fleet) in this voyage of Nearchus; and 
that he was previously the pilot of Alexander's own ship in which he 
aailed down the Indus ©. Yet he is mentioned only once by Arrian in the 
account of the voyage itself%. "The ancients speak of him as the least 
trustworthy of all the historians of Alexander; i. e. as more given to the 
marvellous than any even of them. Aulus Gellius classes him with noto- 
rious writers of fable, Aristeas of Proconnesus, Isigonius of Nicza, Cte- 
8ias, Polystephanus, and Hegesias®: and Strabo observes of him ; *Oy 
ok *ANefdv8pou panrtor # roy Tapa86for dpxiruBeprormv Tpogeino. Tis fv. 


ce Cf. Pliny, H. N vi. 30.692. Stra- ypapf, fyrwa inep 'AkncctdvSpov Evve- 
bo, xi. 13: xv. Ypaye, nal Toovro &hevoaro, vabapxov 

d Arrian, vi. 2. Strabo, xi. (1: xv. 1: cavrdy elvas ypdipas nvBe v OvTa. 
and pagzgim. Plutarch, Alexander, viii: Cf. Suidas, in Neapxos. Strabo, xv. 2. 
xIvi: Ix: lxi: lxv. Pliny, H. N.ii.7s: Plutarch, Eumenes, ii ; Alexander, Ixvi. 
vii. 2. Pp. 30: xii. 18: xv. 19. 204 Lxviii. Ixxiti. 
Seneca, Opp. iv; De Beneficiis, vii. ii. a Arrian, Indica, xvii Alian, De 
6. Lucian, ii. 53, 54. Quomodo historia Nat. Anim. xvi. 39. Cf. Arrian, De 
conscribenda sit, 40: iii. 348; De Morte Expeditione, vi. u. xxi. Plutarch, Alex. 


Peregrini, 25. AElian. Nat. Anim. xvi. lxv. 

39: xvii. 6. b Plutarch, De Alexandri Fortuna, x. 
e H. N. vi. 26. Cf. i. 75. c Arrian, Indica, xviii. Plutarch, Alex. 
f Tb. vi. 24. p. 638. Cf. Solinus, liii. 2. lxvi. Strabo, xv. 2. 
& So Arrian, vi. 2: of Onesicritus, d Cap. xxxii. p. 348. 

and this very account : *Os & Tj Evy- e Noctes Attice, ix. 4. 
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To proceed then to Pliny's account of this voyage in his 
own time. Having premised the particulars of the voyage of 


TaVTES juev Yap or. mepi ANetavSpory ro Oavpaorov avri rahnOovs amebexovro 
panNov, vrepBdnNeoVat Ge Soxet Tovs TogouTOUS Exeivos TH TEPATONOYUQ* Neyew 
$' ouy Twa rat mWava rat prnpns afia, GoTE Kat amWTOULTA jar) MapeNOety 
avraf, 

Nearchus on the other hand was a Macedonian, a native of a city of 
Macedonia called Ayry. Anry” T0s MaxedoviasE* and rov nAnoiov i8pu- 
pevov Anrovs lepou, ws Ocayerys Maxedovixots* T0 eOvixey Anraios ourw 
yap ioropeirar Neapxos Anraios Tov AefavOpe To peydaly GvoTpareuga- 
pevov 6 $raonperaros. Yet Arrian twice calls Nearchus the commander 
of this Indian fleet Nearchus the Creatan®; and Nearchus the Cretan is 
mentioned among the followers of Antigonus, after the death of Alexander, 
and during the contests of the Diadochi i: so that there was euch a person 
in the lifetime of Alexander, and one who probably accompanied him into 
the East. Yet we are entirely of opinion that in calling the Nearchus, en- 
trusted with the command of this fleet and with the duty of this first voyage 
from the mouth of the Indus, a Cretan, Arrian was mistaken. 

Strabo has referred both to Androsthenes of Thasus and to Orthagoras 
for an account of the voyage of Nearchus*; the former of whom accom- 
panied him himeelf. Pliny however appears to have principally followed 
Onesicritus: and that circumstance possibly serves to explain an observa- 
tion of his, which might have applied to the account of Onesicritus, 
though it would not be true of that of Nearchus: Onesicriti et Nearchi 
navigatio1 nec nomina habet mansionum nec spatia : primumque Xylene- 
polis ab Alexandro condita unde ceperunt exordium juxta quod flumen aut 
ubi fuerit non satis explanatur. Arrian has followed Nearchus®; and in 
his account both places and distances are very regularly mentioned. If 
Pliny comprehends Nearchus in this 8tatement along with Onesicritus, it 
is probably because he 8upposed him to have been associated with Onesi- 
critus in the command of the expedition ; a supposition which appears in 
Quintus Curtius also ». 

There is nevertheless a 8ubstantial agreement between Pliny's account 
of the voyage, from whatsoever quarter it was derived, and this of Arrian, 
gufficient to shew that both are the s8ame in general; and yet there is not 
80 much of agreement in particulars as there must have been, if Pliny had 
copied from precisely the same accounts as Arrian. Xylenepolis does not 
appear in Arrian®. We know from him only that the fleet set out from the 
mouth of the Indus, the Indian Delta, Pattala, or Pattalene ÞP. The city 


f xvi. 1. m De Expeditione, vi. xxviii. Indica, 

E Stephanus Byz. Cf. Plut. Alex. x. xix. xx. 

h Indica, xviii. nix. X.3: Xx. i. 10. 

i Plutarch, Eumenes, xviii. Diodorus, o De Expeditione, vi. xx—-xxi. Indica, 
xix. 69. 19. XVUi-xxi. 

k xvi. 3 Þ De Expeditione, vi. xx-xxi. Cf. 


1 H. N. vi. 26. p. 660. Strabo xv. 2. 
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the fleet of Alexander, he continues": Postea a Syagro 
Arabie promontorio Patalen Favonio, quem Hippalum ibi 
vocant, peti certisnmum videbatur, xi. xx mille pasxuum 
x$stimatione (1322 miles.) secuta ztas propiorem cursum tu- 
tioremque indicavit, 81 ab eodem promontorio Zigerum por- 
tum Indiz peteret. diuque ita navigatum est, donec com- 
pendia invenit mercator, lucroque India admota est. quippe 
ommbus anmis navigatur ... nec pigebit totum cursum ab 
Agypto exponere, nunc primum certa notitia patescente. 
digna res, nullo anno minus H. S. quingenties imperit nostri 
exhauriente India, et merces remittente que apud nos centu- 
plicato veneant. | 
The course 1s then described. First, from Alexandria to 
Juliopohs two miles: from Julopolis to Coptus i on the Nile, 
by favour of the Etesian winds, (which implies that the voyage 
was going on about the middle of July or later,) 303 miles, in 
twelve days: from Coptus, across the desert, on camels to 


or town of Arbis is mentioned mn Pliny 4 but not in Arrian; though the 
river Arabis is, which probably gave it its name”. The foundation of the 
Alexandria noticed by him is implied in the Indicat, and recogniged in 
the Expeditio?. The river T6pnpos in the Indica ® is the flumen 'Tuberum 
in Plinyw. He adds Circa quod Pasire*; and both Iaoctpa and the 
Iaoepees round about it are mentioned in the Indica also*. In this part 
of the voyage the fleet was sailing along the coast of the Ichthyophagi ; and 
according to Pliny it took up twenty days?Y. Twenty days may easily be 
made out of the 8ame part of the Indica =; and the whole length of this 
coast is computed at last at 10,000 stades: which at the rate of 500 stades 
a day would require 20 days. 'The island of the Sun in Arrian® is Solis 
insula in Pliny too Þ: the island of the Nereids in the former is Nympha- 
rum Cubile in the latter. Arrian's three islands off the coast of Carmania® 
appear in Pliny; and what Arrian calls 'Odpaxra he calls Oracla. Macetas 
in Arrian® is Macas in Plinyf: Gogana in the former&® is Gauratz in the 
latter Þ : the river Sitacus is Sitiogagus : Heratemis and Granis are men- 
tioned by both. 


q H. N."vi. 26. Cf. vii. 2. 32: ix. 2. Z xXXVi-XXiX. 
609g: Ptolemezi Geographia, vi. 21. 5. a xxxi. 
r De Expeditione, vi. xxi: Indica, xxi. b H. N. vi. 26. 661. 
Cf. Strabo, xv. 1. C xxxvii. 
$ H.N. vi. 26. 4 H. N. vi. 26. 663. 
t xiii. e xxxil. 
V vi. xxi. xxii. Cf. Q. Curtius ix. x. 7. f H. N. vi. 26. 663. 
Ptolemei Geographia, vi. 20. 4. S xxxviii. 
u xxiv. h H. N. vi. 26. 663. 
w H.N. vi. 26. i Indica xxxix. H. N. 26. 664. 
X xxvi. P. 341. h yi. 26. 666. 


Y H. N. vi. 26. i Cf. v. II. P. 343- 
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Berenice, on the Red 8ea, 258 miles in twelve days more+&: 
Sed quia major pars itineris, he observes, conficitur noctibus 
propter #stus, et stativis dies absumuntur, totum a Copto 
Berenicen iter duodecimo conficitur die !. 

He proceeds: Navigare incipiunt (i. e. after taking ship 
at Berenice) estate media, ante Canis ortum aut ab exortu 
protinus = : veniuntque circiter xxx die Ocelim Arabize aut 
Canen thurifere regionis. est et tertius portus qui vocatur 
Muza, quem Indica navigatio non petit, nec nisi thuris odo- 
rumque Arabicorum mercatores. intus oppidum : regia ejus 
adpellatur Saphar, alindque Saue : Indos autem petentibus 
utilissimum est ab Oceli egredi. 

Muza and Ocelis were localities of Arabia Felix, at the 
very extremity of the Sinus Arabicus, just where it enters 
the Red 8ea. So long (1. e. 30 days) did it take to accom- 
plisgh thus much of the voyage from Berenice. There was 
another Berenice on the opposite point of the coast to Ocelis; 
Berenice en? $cipys: which Pliny does not mention here. 

He continues: Inde (1. e. from Ocelis) vento Hippalo 
navigant, (the same kind of wind which he called Favonius, 
guUpra ; but in reality, as the direction and bearing of the dif- 
ferent places next mentioned, relatively to Ocelis, imply, a 
8outh-west wind,) ad primum emporium Indize Muzirim, 
(according to D*Anville®, Vizindruk, at present, in the 
Decan of India,) non expetendum, propter vicinos piratas qui 
obtinent locum nomine Nitrias : neque est abundans mer- 
cibus: preterea longe a terra abest navium statio, lintribusque 
afferuntur onera et regeruntur. regnabat ibi cum prode- 
rem hc Celebothras : alius utilior portus gentis Necanidon, 
qu vocatur Barace *: ibi regnat Pandion, longe ab emporio 


k Strabo, xvii. 1, reckons it 8x or The Canis ortus, alluded to &nrA@y 


Seven days from Coptus to Myos-hor- 
mos: which however was only half as 
far as from Coptus to Berenice. He 
too speaks of this part of the journey 
as formerly made by night ; but in his 
own time by day. 

1 Cf. vi. 33. 738. 

m This would scarcely be consistent, 
if the Etesian winds were already blow- 
ing when they were ailing up the Nile 
to Coptus. But these may be under- 
stood there of the Prodromi, the time 
of which might be as early as July 10. 


here, must be understood of the most 
commonly received date of that pheno- 
menon, July 20-23—(at which time too 
the regular Etesian winds commonly 
set in)—not of the Canis ortus for the 
latitude of Berenice, which was the 
same with that of Syene; for which the 
Stated date of the phenomenon was 
more properly July 14 or 15 than 20 
or 21. 

ni. 114. 

o Cf. D*'Anville, i. 113. 115. 
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mediterraneo distante oppido, quod vocatur Modusa (Mo- 
dura, hod. Madure9,) regio autem, ex qua piper monoxylis 
lintribus Baracen convehunt, vocatur Cottonara (hod. Ca- 
nara”): que omnia gentium portuumve aut oppidorum no- 
mina apud neminem priorum reperiuntur: quo apparet 
mutari locorum status. 

He concludes:: Ex India renavigant mense Agyptio 'Tybi, 
incipiente nostro Decembri, aut utique Mechiris Agypti 
intra diem sextum, quod fit intra idus Januarias nostras. ita 
evenit ut eodem anno remeent. navigant autem ex India 
vento Vulturno, (a south-east wind, though the direction 
requires & north-west wind,) et cum intravere rubrum mare 
Africo vel Austro: (a south-west wind, or a south one; 
though the course requires a 8outh or a south-west one.) 

The 8ame account is given in brief by Solinus also5: Di- 
cendum hoe loco, quatenus ab Alexandria Agypti pergatur 
in usque Indiam. Nilo vehente Copton usque etesus flati- 
bus cursus est: deinde terrestre iter Hydreum tenus : post 
transactis aliquot mansiombus Berenicen pervenitur ubi 
rubri maris portus est. inde Ocelis Arabiz portus tangi- 
tur. proximum Indize emporrum excipit Zmirim (Plin. Mu- 
zrs,) infame piraticis latronibus. deinde per divers0s por- 
tus Cottonare pervenitur ad quam monoxyhs lintribus piper 
convehunt. petentes Indiam ante exortum Canis aut pro- 
tinus post exortum navigia media zstate solvunt. revertentes 
navigant Decembri mense. secundus ex India ventus est 
Vulturnus; et cum ventum est in rubrum mare aut Africus 
aut Auster vehunt *. 


SECTION VII. —Scheme of the Egyptian calendar, according 
to the above account of Pliny's. 


It is on the concluding statement contained in the pre- 
ceding quotations from Pliny that De la Nauze founded his 
opinion. The Egyptian Tybi is there represented as begin- 
ning in December ; and the 6th of Mecheir as falling within 
the ides of January, Jan. 13 Roman. If this means that 
Mecheir 6 actually fell on Jan. 13, then Mecheir 1 must 
have fallen on Jan. 8. And having this datum, we must 
guppose the entire Egyptian year, in comparison of the 
q Cf. D'Anville, ii. 117. r Ibid. 1. 115. S liv. & 7. t liv. 5 9, 10. 
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Julian, m order to be consistent with it, to have 8tood as 
follows. 


Egyptian and Julian calendar—on the supposition that Mecheir 6 in 
the former corresponded to January 13 in the latter. 

Months. Months. 
i. Thoth August 11. i. Phamenoth February 7. 
n. Phaophi September 10. . Pharmuthi March 
in. Athyr October 10. Pachon April 
iv. Chaeaac November 9g. Paiini May 
v. Tybi December 9g. . Epiphi June 
vi. Mecheir January 8. . Mesore July 

xii. Epagomenz, August 6. 


&: M. b "4 
VDV ©2a00s© 


It is manifest however that there would be no foundation 
for this arrangement unless Mecheir 6 absolutely agreed 
with January 13: and that could not certainly be assxumed 
from Pliny's words merely, Quod fit intra idus Januarias 
nostras. We are willing however to concede this point ; and 
to assxume that Mecheir 6, at the time to which he refers, 
did actually agree with January 13 Roman. Tt follows from 
this admission certainly that Thoth 1 at the 8ame time must 
have been falling on August 11 Roman: but it would not 
follow that it would always do 80, or must always have done 
80, unless it could be proved that the coincidence of Mecheir 
G6 and January 13, from which we infer this of Thoth 1 and 
August 11 als, was proposed by Pliny as something which 
held good or would hold good perpetually ; and not at that 
particular time only. Now this is an enlargement of the 
particular inference from the mere matter of fact, as it held 
good at the time to which he refers, which we are by no 
means justified in making. No one will say that the words 
of Pliny necessarily lead to 8uch an enlarged construction of 
their meaning. But in order to ascertain their real con- 
struction, we must first of all say something of that part of 
the voyage, which he described as made from Ocelis to Mu- 
ziris and to the neighbouring parts of the continent of India, 
by means of the wind which he called Hippalus. 


I 
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Section VIII.—On the discovery of the wind Hippalus, or 
the first application of the wind 80 called to the purposes of 
the voyage from Egypt to India; and on the time when it 
was made. 


We perceive that the name given by Pliny to the wind, of 
which the merchants and sailors from Egypt to India mn his 
time took advantage, is. Hippalus; and that at the outset 
of his account he represents this wind Hippalus as another 
name for the wind which the Latin language usually ex- 
pressed by the name of Favonius, and the Greek would no 
doubt have expressed in like manner by Zeqvpos: but he 
does not tell us why the Latin Favonius was so called, and 
why the name of Hippalus was pecuhar to it in the Red sea, 
and not given to it any where else. To supply this omission 
in his account, we must go to that of the anonymous author 
of the Periplus Maris Erythrei; and we shall find the neces- 
sary explanation there: Tovrov 8. 0Xov Tov eipnpevov TEpt- 
TNovv, 8ays hev, and Kays ral evdatuoros 'ApaBias of ptv pu- 
KpOTEpors MNolots TEptronTmifovres EmNeov mTpaETos BE ImTaNos 
xvBeprirhs kaTavonoas Thv Oeotw TEv CumToplov ral TO oxiua ThS 
0a\doons Tov Ott Tehdyous Cfedpe TNovv a ob ral Tombs (6) 
e« Tav (amo) TOY @xeavor uowrrEr (aveuwr), TEY KATA Katppoy 
T@v Tap nut ernolov, Ev T6 TIviie TeXdyet, (Os) AtBdvoros ai- 
yeTau, Tpogovoudterar amo Ths mpooyyoplas TOY TpPWTWS EUPTKd- 
Tos TOv FtanXovy. 

Ft thus appears that Hippalus was the name of a pilot, 
accustomed to navigate these 8eas; who did not indeed dis- 
cover the regularity of the wind which moderns call the mon- 
800Nn in the Red 8ea and the Indian Ocean, and which blows 
for a certain part of the year, 1. e. from May to October, from 
the 8outh-west, and for the opposite part of the year from 
the north-east "; but was the first to take advantage of it, by 
Sailing across the sea from Ocelis to the continent of India, 
instead of following the old track along the line of the coast: 
for which reason, his contemporaries very properly gave this 
wind itself the name of Hippalus ; and posterity, m Pliny's 


u Geographi Minores, i. Arriani Pe- v Cf. Arrian, De Expeditione Alex. 
riplus Maris Erythrei, p. 52. vi. xxi. 
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time and in that of the author of the Periplus, very properly 
retained the name &o given. 

The 8ame author proceeds : 'Aq' ob pexpt rat vÞv, rwes pt 
ev9ds and Kdvnys Twes dt and rev Apwpdror aptevres, of ptv els 
Auuvpicthy Txeovres EmL MNEOV Tpaxmhiovres, of Be els Bapvyafay, 
ol $T els Exv0(ay, (localities previously mentioned and described 
by him *",) ov TA&ov 7 Tpeis nuepas Gvrexouvor (80. TE avepy*) ral 
TO Aoemov Tapemtp6pov Tpos WBiov dpopor (Exovres aurov) ex THS 
X@pas virnaot Gia Ths Efebev yijs Tapanheovot Tos elpnperovs 
KOATOUS. 

The question then, which next presents itself is this : At 
what time was this first voyage, across the Indian Ocean, 
thus made by Hippalus? It is clear it had been made before 
the date of Pliny's natural history, which was A. D. 75 and 
76%; and before that of the Periplus, concerning which 
something will be said by and by: yet it is evidently to be 
inferred from Pliny's own words in 8speaking of the course of 
the voyage 80 pointed out for the first time : Que his annis 
comperta 8ervatur hodie * ; that 1t could not have been made 
long before the time is he himself was writing. 

Now as the first 8tep to an approximation to the actual 
date of this first voyage, we may refer to another passage of 
Pliny, relating to the island of Taprobana, the modern Cey- 
lon y; and not, as 8ome have imagined, the modern Sumatraz: 
*Hactenus a priscis memorata ; nobis diligentior notitia Clau- 
du principatu contigit, legatis etiam ex insula advectis. id 
accidit hoc modo. Annn Plocami qui maris rubri vectigal a 
figco redemerat hibertus circa Arabiam navigans Aquilonibus 
raptus preter Carmaniam xv* die Hippuros portum ejus in- 
vectus, hospitali regis clementia, 8ex mensium tempore imbu- 
tus alloquo, percontanti postea narravit Romanos et Czsa- 
rem*.” 'This account is repeated by Solinus Þ. 

It appears to us a just inference from this passage, that 
the use of the trade-wind Hippalus had not yet been dis- 
covered when this incident happened ; and yet notwithstand- 


v Cf. D' Anville, ii. 113-115. cap. i. 16. p. ELD 9. 62: = 9. 102; 
w Cf. our Dissertations, Diss. xv. translated by E "Hons, 


vol. ii. p. 77: Appendix, Diss. xvii. vol. a H. N. vi. = 642. "CE Strabo, 
iv. 82 8q4q. XV. I. 
x yi. 26. y D'Anville, ii. 117. b liii. & 8-10. 


z Cf. Acosta, Historie of the Indies, 
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ing was discovered 800n after, and consequently in the reign 
of Claudius : especially if Taprobana was really the 8ame as 
the modern 1sland of Ceylon, and therefore situated 80 near 
to Modusa or Modura, the capital of the kingdom of Pan- 
dion, (mentioned supra ©, as the principal mart of the com- 
merce carried on with India by means of this wind,) that, 
after the beginning of a stated and regular intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and those parts by means of this same wind, it 
is morally impossible that Taprobana, even though _—— 
unknown before, could long have continued 80. 

We may further infer that Taprobana had not yet been 
visited by any Roman, or was not yet known to have been 
80, UP to a certain time in the reign of Claudius; from the 
allasion to it in Pomponius Mela, an older writer than Pliny, 
and one of the authorities to which he refers in his sixth 
book itself. Now when Mela was writing nothing was known 
of Taprobana for certain : Taprobane aut grandis admodum 
insula, aut prima pars orbis alterius Hipparcho dicitur. 8ed 
quia habitatur nec quisquam circum eam 188e traditur prope 
verum est 4. 

It is not often that the date of any work of antiquity can 
be determined with 80 much precision as that of this of Mela. 
He quotes Cornelius Nepos: Ut recentem ita auctoritate 
certum ©: he describes Herculaneum and Pompeii as till 
existing in his own timef: he mentions the Phoenix and its 
periods, yet not the appearance of one in the reign of Clau- 
dius, U. C. 800 A. D. 47: he 8peaks of the human sacrifices 
of the Gauls, 1. e. of the religion of the Druids, as Feritatis 
jam abolitze Þ : and it also was 8uppressed by Claudius. But 
the passage which ascertains the date of his work is the fol- 
lowing*: Britannia qualis 8t qualesque progeneret, Mox Cer- 
tiora et magis explorata dicentur. quippe tam diu clausam 
aperit ecce ! principum maximus: nec indomitarum modo 
ante 8e verum ignotarum quoque gentium victor, propriarum 
rerum fidem ut bello affectavit ita triumpho declaraturus 
portat. 

This part of his work then was written just as it was known 


© Page 485. — Tiii. 7. 4 _ Claudius, xxv. 14. 
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that Claudius was returning from his British expedition to 
his triumph. Now it appears from Dio!, that Vitellius (his 
colleague in the consulship A. D. 48) was left in command 
at Rome, while he went himself on this expedition ; and that 
Claudius and Vitellius were in office together Efaunvov, that 
is, from January 1 to July 1, A. D. 48. If 80, he must have 
8et out before Julyl, A. D. 48. He was sixteen days only m 
Britain, and 8ix months only absent from Rome ®: and he 
had returned, and was celebrating his triumph, Coss. Caio 
Crispo u. Tito Statilio Tauro : 1. e. after Jan. 1, A. D. 44. 
It may be collected from Suetonius ©, that he both returned 
and triumphed 8exto mense after his departure. The date 
therefore of his triumph must have been either the very end 
of A. D. 48 or the very beginning of A. D. 44: that of Mela's 
allusion to it consequently must have been just before ; and 
most probably the very end of A. D. 48. 

The discovery of Taprobana then by the freedman of An- 
mus Plocamus had not yet been made in the third of Clau- 
dius, A. D. 48, or was not yet known to have heen made. 
Mela 1s 81lent also concerning the wind Hippalus : and there- 
fore it is to be presumed he knew nothing as yet of that too. 
Now the reign of Claudius lasted from January 24 A. D. 41 
to October 13 A. D. 54. In the first year of his reign, Nab. 
789, A. D. 41, the first of Thoth fell on August 13: in the 
last, Nab. 802, A. D. 54, it fell on August 10. Between these 
extremes there were four years, Nab. 796 A. D. 48-Nab. 799 
A. D. 51; in each of which it fell on August 11. It is evi- 
dently poss1ble that the first voyage to India, made with the 
help of the wind Hippalus, and made in the reign of Clau- 
dius, might actually be made in the course of these four 
years: in which case the dates above-mentioned of Tybi, and 
of Mecheir 6, reduced to the Julian calendar, would neces- 
8arily correspond, as we have seen they did, Tybi to Decem- 
ber, Mecheir 6 to January 13. It is probable that Pliny 
found these dates in 8ome of the earliest accounts of the 
voyage; in which the Egyptian days of the month had been 
reduced to the Roman alsov—to the effect which we have just 


l Ix, 21. m 1x, 23. p. 80; Galba, vii. 2 : Vitellius, ii. 8,9; 
n Claudius, xvii. 3: xxi. 12. Conf. Vespasian, iv. 2; Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
Pliny, H. N. iii. 20. p. 710: xxxiii. 16. iii. 1. 2. ; 
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descnibed *: though what his particular authority for. this 
part of his accounts was, it would be useless to conjecture, 
further than that it naust have been 8ome one of those whom 
he enumerates m his first Book 9, as the authorities followed 
in this 8ixth Book; and most probably one of the Exteri. It 
must be admitted however that this is the most natural and 
consistent explanation of these particular dates ; viz. that 
they were taken from the equable Egyptian calendar for the 
time being. And it is a strong internal evidence of the truth 
of this explanation, that just at the time when this new route 
to India must have been discovered, and when the first and 
most interesting accounts of it were likely to be written, the 
equable Thoth was actually coinciding with August 11. These 
first accounts were most likely to be given by the Egyptians, 
or by the Greeks of Egypt; the intercourse itself thus car- 
ried on being between Egypt and India: and therefore the 
dates which occurred in them would very probably be 8peci- 
fied in terms of the Egyptian calendar ; which nevertheless 
might also have been reduced to the Roman, for the benefit 
of Roman merchants, or of other Roman subjects, who were 
as much concerned in the commerce with India as the Egyp- 
tians. 
SECTION I'X.—On the date of the Periplus Maris Erythrei. 


With regard to the author of this Periplus, which has been 
ascribed to Arrian, a very slight perusal of it is sufficient to 
convince us that he must have been a native of Egypt, 


* It is to be obgerved that during these four years, A. D. 48-51, and 
even from A. D. 46 or 47, the relation of the Roman calendar to the Ju- 
han, properly 80 called, was 8uch that the kalends of the Roman months 
fell on the 8econd of the corresponding Julian months. This would make 
no difference to the relation of a given equable date to a given Julian one 
in any of these years: but it would to the relation of a given equable date 
to a given Roman one. For example, the Ides of January, in any of these 
years, Jan. 13 Roman, corresponded to Jan. 14 Julian; but Mecheir 6 to 
Jan. 13 Julian, and therefore to Pridie idus Januarias Roman. Now the 
relation of Mecheir 6 to the corresponding Roman date, under 8uch cir- 
cumstances, could scarcely be more properly expressed than it was by 
Pliny, Joe. cit., Quod fit intra idus Januarias nostras—as a day which came 
close up to, but did not pass beyond, or even coincide with, Jan. 13, the 
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whereas Arrian was a Bithynian ; and that he was probably 
an Alexandrine Greek. That he was an Egyptian appears 
from his own testimony*® : "EoTw $ 7a dev3pa 7@ AiBavopopa ov 
peydha Xiav oode vynnd* Ep Bt Em TG hROty TTooperor TOY 
XiBavov, Gs Twa ral T&v Tap nuiv Ev Alyonre devipwr daxpver TO 
xoppal. That he was probably an Alexandrine may be inferred 
from his having written his work in Greek ; and from his 
dates, which are all taken from the Alexandrine or from the 
Roman calendar. 

Thus, where he is describing the region, on the right hand 
of the navigator, in 8ailing down the Sinus Arabicus from 
Berenice to the port or emporium of Adulei, in the domi- 
nions of Zoscales mentioned just before®, as a contemporary : 
Ta de TXctora Ec Ths Alyinmrov þeEperar els TO EumTopiov TOUTO Gm) 
pmvos 'Iavovaplov pexpt rod LenrepBplov, 6 torw &mo Tvp? Ews 
Ow! cvxalpws dt and Alyvrrov Gvdkyovru mept rov LenreuBpov 
pnvat, Here we should perhaps read ent Atlyvnrov for &@nd 
Atyvntrov : understanding him to mean that September or 
'Thoth was a good time for returning from those parts to 
Egypt. The relative position of Adulis and Alexandria one 
to the other respectively shews that a 8outh wind would be 
wanted for that purpose : and as the Etesian winds ceaged 
about the first of September, the south winds, by which they 
were commonly s8ucceeded, in general must have begun goon 
after. This correspondence however of Tybi to January, and 
of Thoth to September, could hold good only of the Alexan- 
drine and of the Roman calendar. . 

Again, gpeaking of certain other ports, Opone, Tab, and 
the Aromatum emporium, (all lying on the African not on 
the Arabian ide of the coast, and at the most northernly 
point of the coast on the Red 8ea,) he observes®: ITActra $2 
els Tdvra Tavra Ta nepav Cundpia &md puev Alytnrov Tept TOv 
"TouAiov piva, 6 torw *Emupl. The Alexandrine Epiphi bore 
date June 25—July 25. Again, speaking of the harbour of 
Muza, 1200 stades 8outh of Berenice ”, he observes : IIXcitra 
$e els avrov Evxaipws Tept Tov LenreBpiov uiua 6&5 tor, Oab, 
ovdty dE xw\ve. xat Tdxwov. Thoth, it should be remembered, 


r Geographi Min. i. 16. u Page 8. 
s Ibid. p. 3. ad calcem. w Page 12-14. Cf. Pliny, H. N. vi. 
t Tbid. 5s. 26. 669, and supra, 484. 
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'was the Alexandrine form of the Egyptian Thoyth or Ow#0. 


Again, he remarks on the harbour of Cane, (north-east of 
the entrance of the Red sea from the Arabian Gulf, higher 
up the coast of Arabia Felix* ;) Il\ctrai 8 els avrhv nepl r0v 
avrov Katgpoy Ov xat els Mora, Tpwipwrepor &&. And speaking 
of the arrival of the Indian fleet, or of some part of it, on its 
way back, at an emporium called Minnagara, in the country 
of the Scythe, subject to the Parthians, he observes* : *Avd- 
youraa $2 «al avrot (els avrov) of m\eovres pera rev IvSitxav TepL 
Toy 'Iotu\cov piva Gs torw 'Enqpl. So again, of the port of Ba- 
rygaza in India, and of the time of setting out to it from 
Egypt* : 'ATonAtovor dt kara raipov of and Alyunrov els T0 Cu- 
m6puov avayopevort Tept Tov 'lovov piua 6s torw 'Enipl. Lastly, 
he observes of Nelkynda®: IT\covor F' els avrhv of cara razpov 
&vayouevor am AlytTTOu Tept Tov 'louAtov puiva 6s Cori 'Eml: 
all which statements, being understood of the time of setting 
out from Berenice on the Red $ea, would be consistent with 
the account of Pliny, who specified the stated time for the 
82me purpose as not later than July 20 at least ; that is, not 
later than the Alexandrine month Epiphi. 

It appears further not merely from the internal evidence 
of the work itself throughout, but also from p. 12 in 
particular, that the author was 8ome one who had himself 
made the voyage which he describes, and was personally ac- 
quainted with the route : Aid at elor\edvrwy peoov TNOUV KarT- 
exopev, kat els Thy Apathv xwpav pahnov Tapofuvoper, Axpi 
TS KATAKEKAUPENTS VITOV. 

With regard to his age, it may probably be collected from 
the following intimations. He mentions the expedition of 
Cesar (i. e. Augustus, as the necessity of the case requires him 
to mean) against Arabia, as but a little before his own time. 
He was speaking previously of Ocelis and of Arabia Felixd: 
Evdaluwv 3 tnrex\rjOn mperepor oboa mos, 61 pine Gn0 Ths 1v- 
ducts els Thy Alyvnrov Epxopevur, pnde G&nd Alytarov ToApwrraev 
els rods Eo TETOvLS Fralpey, GAN” Gxpt TaurhS TApaywoperwr, TOUS 
Tapa Guqorepwy þoprovs amedexero* bomep Akefavdpera rat TAv 
&wbev cal TEv and Ths Alytrrov pepopetvur amodexerat. vov de ov 
Tpd ToANod T@v huerepwv xpevwv Kaioap avrhv KareoTpearo. 


x Ibid. 16: cf. 15. a Tbid. 31, 32: cf. D'Anville, u. 115. 
Y Ibid. 22: cf. 33. Z Ib. 29. b Page 14. 
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This was the expedition of Mlius Gallus, U. C. 730 and 731, 
of which Strabo has given the most particular account*®. The 
Aevxh Kepy or Albus Pagus was one of the places occupied by 
the Romans on that occasion : and this too is mentioned in 
the Periplus* : *Oppos eorty Erepos rat poupioy, © Neyerar Acvih 
Kan, & ys eorw els Ilerpay (1 0680s) mpos MaAixav Baoiea 
NaPBaraiwv ©. 

Many places are mentioned by him in common with Pliny: 
Ocelisf, Cane or Cana®, Muza®, Aphari, (Pliny, Saphar) Saue: 
Muairis *, (Pliny, Muziris, Solinus, Zmurim :) Nelkynda|, 
(Pliny, Necanidon :) Bapaxys®, (Pliny, Barace:) &c. It 
appears in fact that he must have been a contemporary of 
Pliny's: for as Pliny observed of Muziris, Regnabat ibi cum 
proderem hc Celebothras, 80 does this author observe of the 
places mentioned by him" : Kat pera ravra Movytpes xat NeA- 
xvvda ai vov 7pdoocovoau, (1. e. negotiantes, mercantes, mer- 
caturam exercentes : ports where the Indian commerce in 
his own time was principally carried on ;) Baoelas 0 eorty 1 
pEv Tovdis (lege NeArwvda) KynpoBdrov, (the Celebothras of 
Pliny,) 4 8: Mov{pts* Baoicias pv Ths avrhs, «,7.A. And asa 
king called Pandion was reigning over the Necanidz in the time 
of Pliny, 80 was one of the 8ame name reigning at Nelkynda 
in the time of this author. He adds”, *'H & Nearvvyda oradiovs 
pe amd Mov{ipews Gmexe. oxedov Tevraxoolovs ouolws dik Te To- 
Tajuod rat Te rat $1a OahkdrTrThs Baokelas de EoTw ETepas, ThHS 
Tlavdfovos, He mentions this Pandion again, speaking of the 
quarter called the ITapaAla 4: *Ev 7 xat xodpBnyols eorw vno 
Tov Baowea Tlavdiova Twixod, (a pearl fighery,) «at T0As 7 Ac- 
youern KoAxor: and 80 again, a little further on". We must 
not however confound the Indian king of this name, and of 


C xvi. 4. They arrived at Aevxh Tis 'ApaBias ral Ths *IvSuchs cis Muds 


Koayuny on the 15th day after they set 
out from Cleopatris, one of the 3:6puxes 
of the Nile, and spent the first summer 
and winter there in restoring the sick. 
See our Dissertations, Diss. v. vol. i. 
252-259. 

d Page 11. 

2 Strabo, xvi. 4: *Ex utv oy Ths Acv- 
xns Kouns cis Ierpav EvTenbes F' eis 
PuvoxdAoupasy Ths mpds Atyonrr $owlcys 
T& poprTia rxoui(erai, xewrerbev cis Tods 
EAAovs. wvuvi B& Td mheov eis Thy *ANE- 
EdvBperav T& NeiAp rardyerai, To 8 Orc 


Spuor* elf iwepberrs cis Kbxrov Ths On- 
Baldos xauhAos, }) Iiapuxt Tov NeiAovieis 
'Axctavdpelay. Cf. Pliny, H. N. vi. 
32. 714. De Petra: Diodorus Sic. iii. 


f 14 & 15. h 13 
ing k 30, 31. Il 31, 32 
m 23, 24. n 30. 


o Muziris is mentioned in Lucian, 1. 
43: Quomodo historia couscribenda 
Sit, cap. 31. 1. 70. 

P 31. 
q Page 33. r Ibid. 33, 34- 
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these times, with the king (though he also is 8o called) 
who sent the embassy to Augustus, which he received at 
Antioch, B. C. 20s; for that king appears to have been more 
truly called Porus: though he may have been the 8ame who is 
mentioned in the geography of Ptolemy in connection with 
Modura, (in Pliny Modusa :) Md80vpa, Bacikeor Tlavdiovos'. 

When therefore this author, speaking of Muza, Aphar», 
and the neighbouring regions, specifies XapiBaja, or Chari- 
baal, by name, as one who was careful to keep up a good 
understanding with the emperors; we cannot suppose this to 
allude to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, as Dodwell 
would have us to do, an hundred years later than the time of 
Pliny and of this writer, but we may understand it of Vespa- 
Sian and of Titus Czsar, who was bona fide associated with his 
father in the empire, whether he was nominally $0 or not ; 
and with whom both Pliny and this writer were strictly con- 
temporary : 'Tneprecrar dE avrhs (8c. Muza) and Tpwwr nuepor 
T0A\s Davy, rhs rept avrhy Maqpaptridos Acyopevys Xwpas. EoTw Fe 
Tupayvos, kat xaroKav avrhv, XoAaiBos. Kal per” GANas Ervea 
nuEpas "Aqap pyrporons, Ev 7 XaptBana Evbeouos Baokebs COvar 
dvo, Tod re Opnpirov xat Tod Tapaxeyuevov Acyopevov EafBactirov, 
ovveXeot Tpeoeias ral dwpors pihos TEv avroxparopwv. These 
regions at present make a part of the Hedjaz or holy land of 
Arabia. Charibaal is mentioned again *, and along with him 
the contemporary king, described as the tyrant reigning in 
the Mapharitis). 


SECTION X.—On the Coptic calendar. 


The Coptic calendar, as the name imphes, is the calendar 
of the Copts. And by the Copts we are to understand the 
Christian part of the native Egyptians ; those descendauts 
of the Egyptians of former times who retain the profession of 
Christianity in the midst of the Mahommedans of Egypt ; of 
the Turkish or the Arabic, or even the native, population of 
the 8ame country. 

Respecting the origin of this appellation opinions vary. It 
18 an obvious conjecture to derive the name of Copt from the 


$ Dio, liv. 9. 7: Florus, iv. xii. $62. $ 6-8.9. 11. Lib. vi. cap. 7. $7. 10. 
Strabo, xv. i. ad fin. uv Page 13. x Page 14. 
t Lib. vii. cap. i. $ 89. Cf. also Y Ibid. 18. 
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ancient Coptos, which survives under the 8ame name, and 
where the greatest part of the remnant of the old Egyptians 
are 8aid to reside at present. This explanation is proposed 
by the authors of the Universal History ; and Mr. Ideler, in 
his Arabian chronology, has adopted it. The question itself 
is not of any importance: but we are more disposed ourselves 
to concur in the opinion of Scaliger* ; who derives this term 
from the modern designation of the native Christians of 
Egypt, Kupti: for that might be traced up to their proper 
denomination of AlyvTruw:, pronounced as Aiguptu. In the 
Zthiopic the word for the Christians of Egypt is Giptu or 
Gibbetu ; and the Mahommedans, according to Scaliger, call 
them El-Chibth, which, as he observes, is much the s8ame as 
El-Cupti. 

By the Coptic calendar however, we are to understand the 
proper 80lar and Julian calendar of the Christians of Egypt, 
m contradistinction to the lunar calendar of Hej'ra peculiar to 
the Mahommedans of that country, as to the Mahommedans 
every where else. Not that this 8olar and Julian calendar of 
the Christians of Egypt is confined to them ; and is not used 
even by the learned among the Mahommedans themselves, 
for literary and scientific purposes. This Coptic calendar is 
the modern representative of the old Alexandrine calendar, 


of which we have just given an account. There is no differ- 


ence between them except in the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the names of the months ; which are not altogether 
the same in the Coptic calendar at present as in the ancient 
Alexandrine. But in any essential respect there is not the 
slightest difference between them ; and the scheme or type, 
already proposed of the Alexandrines, mutatis mutandis 18 
competent to serve for the Coptic. 


SECTION XI.—On the names of the months in the modern 
Egyptian or Coptic calendar. 

The names of the months in the Coptic calendar are most 
commonly found in Arabian, Turkish, or Persian writers, 
who did not know how to pronounce and to write them 
correctly ; and it 8eldom happens that in any two of these 
Oriental authorities are they written in the s8ame manner : 
z De Emendatione, vii. 50;5. C D: iv. 239. C. « Supra, p. 477. 


CH.I. 8.11. 


Coptic calendar. 


while in all they are 8en to be more or less altered and 
changed, and therefore corrupted, in comparison of their old 
and genuine orthography and pronunciation. As a specimen 
of this diversity, we will exhibit the names of the months in 
this calendar, as we find them given in the Menologium of 
FabriciusÞ, in Scaliger, De Emendatione*®, in Ludolf, Com- 
mentarius ad Historiam £Mthiopicamsd, in the Golden Meadows 
of Masoudy*®, by Schemseddinf, and in the Ephemerides of 
Becks, and by Golius ad Alferganumes. 
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Names of the months in the Coptic calendar according to various 


authorities. 
Fabricius | Scaliger | Ludolf | Masoudy | Schemseddin Beck Golius 
Tot Thoth | Tot Tot Thoth Thoht 
is | Baba Papa Baba Baba Paopi Babe Baba 
wm | Hatur Hathur Hatur Hatour Ator Hathur 
iv | Chiahac Chiach Chiahac Kaiouk Choiac Chihak Kaihac 
Kaihac 
y | Tubs Tuba Tuba Thouba Tobi Tube Touba 
Tube 
Imschir 
n| Amschir Amschir Amschir | Aschir or Amschir Amxir 
Mekhir 
vii | Barmehit | Parmahath | Bermahat | Yarmhat Famenot Barmehath | Barmehat 
Barmoudi 
vl | Barmoudah | Parmudah | Bermoda | Yarmouda { or } Barmude Barmouda 
Farmoudi 
ix | Bashansh | Paschunes | Bashansh | Baschnusch Paschons Baschnes Bashnis 
Bashnis 
Beschnesch 
x | Baune Peuni Baune Bouna Paoni Bune Bouna 
Boung 
xi| Abii Epip Abib Abib Abib Ebib Abib 
Abib Epiphi 
Magsari Musri Magsari Masra Mesori Mesri 
Musri 
' xiii | AL Nisi Nisi Nissi 5 Epagomene | Epagomenze | Nesi | 


In the representation however of the names of the months 
in their own calendar, by the learned and more intelligent of 
the Coptic Christians themselves, there is no more of differ- 
ence from the s8tandard of antiquity than is easily to be 


f Thid. tome i. 256-263. 


b xxi. p. 26. 


c Lib. vii. 705. A-D. cf. iv. 238. C.D. 


4 Pag. 389-427. 


& Lib. i. ui. $6. p. 6. 


8&8 Pag. 43, 44- 
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accounted for by the lapse of time, or than was naturally to 
be expected from that cause alone. Thus, as Mr. Ideler 
observes in his Arabian chronology, a Coptic calendar was 
found by La Croze in a MS. translation of the Gospels into 
the Coptic language by Michael bishop of Damuetta, A. D. 
1179: and how little the names of the months in that differed 
from those in the old style of the Alexandrine calendar will 


appear from the following comparison. 


Alezandrine calendar, B. C. 26. Coptic calendar, A.D. 1179. 


Names of the months. Names of the months. 
1 Thoth 1 Thout 
ii Phaophi n Paophi 
wm Athyr ' in Athir 
iv Chceac iv Choiak 
v Tybi v Tib1 
vi Mecheir vi Mechir 
vu Phamenoth vii Phamenoth 
vin Pharmuthi vil Pharmuthi 
ix Pachon ix Paschons 
x Paumi x Paoni 
xi Epiphi xi Epip 
x11 Mesore or Mesori xi Mesori 


In many of the schemes of the Coptic calendar, 8uch as we 
have proposed above, the five epagomenze appear at the end 
under the name of Nis, Nissi, or Neco(P. This word Nis 1s 
of Arabian origin, and would be more correctly written Nesi. 
Golus, ad Alferganumi, observes, Ceterum Arabes et qui 
eorum lingua utuntur quinque hosce anni Agyptiaci uti et 
Persici adjectitios dies pecuhlari nomine . . . Nesi indigitant ; 
guod ab Arabibus Paganismi tempore adjectitio 8eu emboh- 
m2zo mens $10 inditum fuisse 8upra diximus. The root of 
this word in the Arabic is a verb which properly means 
retardare, to delay or procrastinate ; but why that came also 
in the course of time to be used in the 8ense of to intercalate 
could not be explained at present, without going into the history 
of the lunar Arabian calendar, older than that of Hej'ra ; and 


© o09 


Scaliger, De Emendatione, iv. 239. xv. 
Beck, Ephemerides, i. ii. $ 7. p. 6. i Pag. 44- 
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into that of the pecuhar rule of its administration. There can 
be little doubt that this name Nesi or Nis, for the five epa- 
gomene, passed into the Coptic calendar from the Arabians. 
Thus an Arabian author is quoted by Ludolf*, after Kircher, 
who describes this calendar as follows : Menses Coptitarum 
(sunt) duodecim. annus eorum (constat) trecentis 8exaginta 
quinque dGebus: et quinque (diebus) Nis: ; et die eyB8onualy 
(intercalari) in omni quarto anno. But in the Alexandrine 
calendar, as we have often observed, these five days had no 
name, except that of the five epagomene, that is, the superin- 
ductive days, in general: and in a Coptic account of the 
calendar, also quoted by Ludolf*, from the same authority, 
they were till described only as the five days of addition : 
Menses Agyptiorum (sﬆumnt) xii, et v 8unt epagomenz, (que 
est) quinque dierum eri0cocs (additio) singulis quatuor annis. 
This word, enayGueva or epagomenz, according to Mr. Ideler?, 
was treated by Alfergan as if it was a proper name, peculiar 
to the Egyptian language, and written Abiigomene. In the 
Ethiopic it has certainly as8xumed the form of Pagomen : 
and, according to Scaliger ®, Albatanius expressed it by La- 
gnahir. If the Coptic calendar however has any thing like a 
proper name for these five appendices, it is that of mensis 
minor Or mensIls parvus ®, © the little month ;?” in the Arabic 


El Shahir El Saghu®: which is probably the Lagnahir of 


Albatanius also. 
k Comm. 437. No. Ixvii. 5, 6. given to these five days. Ot Fe Alyv- 
1 Arabian chronology. TT ves, Says he, cioly ovroi. Ow0. 
m De Emendatione, iv. 239. C. $awel. *Abbp. Xoudn., TvBl. Mexceip. $a- 
n Selden, opp. i. 1871, De Synedriis j@wevw0. $apuovdi. Naxwv. Navvi. 'Exipi. 
WW. cap. xv. Mocwpl (Meoopl.) 'Emayduevos, Sores ral 
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Section XII. —Ezamples of the use of the modern Alezandrine 
or Coptic calendar. 


Table of the modern Alezandrine or Coptic calendar. 


© of © of 

Months. Days. leap-yr. leap-yr. 
i Thout 30 i. Ang. 3o iu. wi. iv. Aug. 29 
ni Paophi 30 — Sept. 9 ——— Sept. 28 
uw Athir 30 — Oct. 29 ——— Oct. 28 
iv Choiak 30 — Nov. 28 —— Nov. 27 
v Tibi 30 — Dec. 28 —— Dee. 27 
vi Mechir 30 — dan. 27 —— F&dan. 26 
vii Phamenoth 3o — Feb. 6 —— Feb. 2; 
vii Pharmuthi go — Mar. 257 —— Mar. 27 
ix Paschons 30 — Apnl26 -——  April26 
x Paom 30 — May 26 —— May 26 
xi Epip 30 — dJdune2z ——  J June 25 
xii Mesori 30 — duly 25 —— July 25 
xiii Mensis mi- 5 1.1. mi. Aug. 24 Aug. 24 


nor, El Nesi, 6 iv. 


The modern Julian calendar of Syria is 80 often used in 
conjunction with this modern Jubtan calendar of Egypt, or 
Copiic calendar, that it is desirable to exhibit the type of the 
former along with this of the latter, for the 8ake of the 1illus- 
tration of either by means of the other. This Syrian calendar 
agrees with the Julian in all respects except the names of 
the months and the beginning of the year; which in the 
Syrian calendar is reckoned from 'Teschrin Prior, October 1. 


Modern Syrian calendar. 


Months. Days. 
1 Teschrin Prior _.. 31 Oct. 1 
n Teschrin Posterior 30 Nov. 1 
im Candn Prior 31 Dec. 1 
iv Canin Posterior 31 Jan. 1 
v Asbat, Shabat, or Shebat 28 or 29 Feb. 1 
vi Adar 31 Mar. 
vii Nisan 30 April x 
vii Aiyar or Jiar 31 May 1 
ix Haziran 30 June 1 
x 'Tamdtzor Tammdz 31 July 1 
xi Abor Aab 31 Aug. 1 


xii Eildl, 11Ql, or Elal 30 Sept. 1 
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Schemseddin, an Arabian writer, of Egypt, (whose age 
appears to have been Hej. 1055 A. D. 1645-1646,) author of 
a rural and astronomical calendar relating to Egypte, 8up- 
plies a variety of dates in terms of both these calendars ; from 
either of which, if known, the others are determinable also. 
The following are specumens of them. 


Coptic and Syrian dates, compared by Schemseddin, cir. A. D. 1645. 


Page. Coptie. Syrian. Julian. 
256 4 Thoth 1: Elul Sept. I 
258 4 Paopi - 1 Tishrin-E'wel or Prior Oct. 1 
259 5 Atoror Athir I Tischrin-Thani or Posterior Nov. 1 
259 5 Choiac 1 Canoun-E'wel or Prior Dee. 1 
— 6 Tobi 1 Canoun-Thani or Posterior Jan. 1 
260 G6(7q) Imschir or Mekhir I Schebat Feb. I 
* + * + | 
261 6 Barmoudi or Farmoudi 1 Nisan April x 
262 6 Pasxchons 1 Iyyar May 1 
* © % * #* 
263 7 Abibor Epiphi 1 Tammuz July 1 
— $8 Mecxon 1 Ab Aug. 1 


Astronomical dates, in terms of the lunar calendar of Hej'ra, of the 
Julian Syrian, and of the Coptic, respectively : from the Hakemite 
tables of Aboul-hassan Ibn Tounis1. 


1. Page 182. Solar eclipse, observed at Cairo by Ibn Tounis. 
Saturday, 29 Shoual Hej'ra 307. 
8 Haziran Alex. 
Ara Sel. } 1289. 
I4 Bouneh or Paiini Z@ra of Diocl. 694. 


June 8 A. D. 978. 
Pingre, © eclipsed June 8 o y. x. A. D. 978. Paris. 


i. Page 184. Lunar eclipse, observed at Cairo. 


Night of 'Thursday, 13 Rabi i. Hej. 369. 
7 Tishrin 2. Alex. 1291. 
ro Athir Dioclet. 696. 


Nov. *6 A. D. 979. Dom. Let. E. 


Pingre ) Nov. 6 9g. 30. Þ. M. Paris. 


* As this eclipse happened the night before Friday, it happened, as we 
Should 8ay, on Thursday night. A. D. 979 Dom. Let. E. Nov. 6 was 


P Notices et Extraits, i. 256. q Ibid. vol. vii. p. 16-240. 
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iti. Page 197. Solar Eclipse. At Cairo. 


Afternoon of Monday, 29 Rabi 1. Hej. 394- 
24 Canoun u. or 
Posterior } Alex. I3I5. 
28 Tibi * Dioclet. 720. 


Jan. 24 A. D. 1004. Dom. LL. B.A. 
Pingre, © eclipsed, Jan. 24. 1. P.M. Paris. 


iv. Page 196. 198. Conjunction of Jupiter and Mars. At Cairo. 


Monday, 14 Joumadi u. Hej. 377- 
10 Tishrin Prior Alex. 1299. 
12 of Babe or Paophi Dioclet. 704. 


Oct. ro A.D. g87f.-Dom. L. B. 
v. Page 226. Conjunction of Venus and Cor Leonis. At Cairo, 


Friday, Schaban 15. Hej'ra 393. 
Haziran 18. Alex. 1314. 


Boune or Paiini 24, Dioclet. 719. 


June 18 A. D. 1003. Dom. L. C. 
vi. Page 226. 228. Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. At Cairo. 


Noon of Friday, Safar 23. Hej'ra 398. 
7 Tishrin i. or Posterior Alex. 1319. 
Io Athir Dioclet. 724. 


Nov. 7 A. D. 1007}. Dom. L. E. 


Thursday : and this would agree both to the jth of Teschrin ii or Poste- 
rior, and to Athir 10, if reckoned from sunset, Nov. 6. Athir x how- 
ever, on this principle, must be reckoned from October 28 at sunset: 
and that would be its date only in the first year of its proper cycle of leap- 
year, as A. D. 979 was. | 

* A. D. 1003 was the first year of the Coptic cycle ; and Tibi 1 bore 
date Dec. 28 not Dec. 27. | 

f A. D. 987 too was the first year of the Coptic cycle; and Babe or 
Phaophi bore date Sept. 29. 

t A. D. 1007 also was the first year of the Coptic cycle; and Athir 
bore date October 29. 


APPENDIX TO YOL. IV. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the true Epoch of the Solar Cycle of the Fasti Catholici, 
and on the correction of the Epoch of the printed Tables. 


THE Solar Cycle of the Fasti Catholici is the 8uccession of mean 
vernal equinoxes in constant connection with the present system of 
things; 1. e. from the date of the Mosaic creation, A. M. 1 B. C. 
4004, downwards ; but as adapted first and properly to the meridian 
of the ancient Jerusalem 3. 

It will be seen from the General Tables, (Division B,) that the 
first ingress of this kind is assumed to have taken place on April 24, 
at 23h. 48m. 50 sec. 24 th. from midnight A. M. x B.C. 4004; 
1, e. at 11m. 98ec. 36 th. before the point of midnight April 25. 
And as 11m. 9s8ec. 36 th. is the stated difference between the mean 
annual time of the Tables, in the sense of mean natural, mean tro- 
pical, mean 8olar or mean equinoctial, and the same thing in the 
8ense of mean Julian; it follows, on this principle, that, while the 
mean Julian time of the Tables must have been supposed to enter 
them exactly at midnight for the proper meridian, the mean natural 
must have been assumed to do 80 one mean natural year's anticipa- 
tion on the mean Julian before the same point of midnight. 

The actual epoch of the mean natural annual time of our own 
world can be nothing but the actual date of the Mosaic creation, 
B. C. 4004; and the actual epoch of the actual Julian time of the 


a Introduction to the Tables, 26-29. Part i. ch. iii. art. i. sect. 1-1. 
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Same system of things in strictness must be the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation also: and yet the epoch of the mean Julian time even of 
this system, as measured or measurable by one and the same cycle 
of leap-year, (that of the actual Julian year at present,) virtually if 
not actually is one year earlier than the date of the Mosaic creation ; 
B. C. 4005 not B. C. 4004 Þ. 

Now if the mean vernal ingress B. C. 4004, for the proper me- 
ridian, took place on April 24, at 23 h. 48 m. 50 8ec. 24 th. from 
midnight; and if the mean length of the natural year was always 
such as we have supposed it to be, 365 d. 5h. 48m. 50 8c. 24 th.; 
then the mean vernal ingress B. C. 4005, for the same meridian, 
must have taken place on April 24, at 18 hours from midnight. 
And in that case mean natural annual time, reckoned from the mean 
vernal equinox, and mean noctidiurnal time, reckoned from 18 hours 
after midnight according to the primitive rule, must have coincided 
and begun together. This consideration, as much as any thing, 
induced us to fix the epoch of our Solar Cycle to April 24 at 23 h. 
48 m. 508. 24th. from midnight, B. C. 4004; as only the neces- 
8ary consequence of its being supposed to have borne date April 24 
at 18 hours of mean solar time from midnight, the year before. 

In the course of our work however we have seen reason to doubt 
of the correctness of this assumption; and to conclude that the 
epoch on which we ought to have fixed, as that of the entire de- 
cursus of the mean equinoctial time of our Tables, was not 11 m. 
98. 36 th. before the point of midnight, but rather the point of 
midnight; and in strictness not even the point of midnight, but 
oh. o m. 21 ec. 36 th. exactly past the point of midnight itself. 
And though the discovery of the truth in this respect at so late a 
period in the progress of our work entails the necessity of a correc- 
tion of our printed Tables in Division B; it is one 80 easy to be 
made, that it cannot detract in the slightest degree from the utility 
of those Tables, or from their applicability to their proper purpose . 
perpetcally. 

The statement however of the nature and substance of this dis- 
covery at last shews that it turns on a very nice and critical point. 
It was not possible to make such a discovery by means of a prior: 
considerations of any kind. It could be brought to light only by a 
process of a peculiar kind. The method which we have employed 
for that purpose has been a careful collation of the Solar Tables of 


b Fasti Catholici, ii. 35 $qq. Diss. ix. sect. vi. Introduction to the Tables, 
ch. ii. Cf. 267 note, Diss. x. ch. ix. p. 25. Part i. ch. 1. 1. sect. it. 
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our Fasti with the most accurate modern ones of the same kind. 
For this was virtually and substantially to reduce the question of 
the epoch of our own Tables to a test and criterion which must be 
competent to detect even the slightest variation from the truth, 
which might be inherent in it; viz. that of the matter of fact. The 
assumptions of our own Tables may be said to rest upon an hypo- 
thesis of a certain kind; but the modern Tables of the eame kind 
are founded at bottom on observation. And whatsoever demonstrates 
the agreement of our own Tables with the modern ones in any re- 
gpect demonetrates alzo the agreement of our assumptions with ob- 
gervation ; 1. e. with the matter of fact. And the matter of fact, 
accurately and exactly ascertained itself, or as much 80 as in the 
nature of things is possible, must be competent to detect and point 
out any the least variation from itself in the same respects ; or at 
least in proportion to the certainty with which it has itself been 
ascertained and determined. 

The most generally approved Solar Tables of modern times, and 
the most deserving to be selected as the standard of reference and 
comparison in a case of this kind, appear to be those of Delambre ; 
egpecially with the slight corrections even of these which have been 
pointed out by Bessel. We propose therefore to compare the mean 
equinoctial time, the mean motion in longitude, and the mean si- 
dereal time of our own Solar Tables with those of these Tables of 
Delambre, subject to the corrections of Bessel 3 1. e. to shew first of 
all that the mean equinoctial time, the mean Jongitude, and the 


mean £1idereal time of Delambre, by means of certain corrections, 


can be obtained from those of our Fasti, 8uch as they stand, and 
such as they are exhibited, in the printed Tables; and that too, not 
merely approximately, but with absolute and rigorous exactness. If 
this fact can be demonstrated, the necessity of those corrections will 
be demonstrated also. 

i. In Sir John Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy lately published, 
the mean vernal equinox A.D. 1828, for the meridian of Greenwich, 
obtained from the Solar Tables of Delambre, is dated 


March 22 (NS) at 1h. 2 m. 59-05 8ec. from noon.®© 
1. e. March 22 at 13h. 2 m. 59-05 8c. from midnight. 


And we must suppose that this mean equinoctial date was carefully 
reduced from those Tables ; because Sir John Herschel proposes it 
as the epoch which should be adopted of the reckoning of mean 
Solar time in the form of mean equinoctial of which he is giving an 


c $937. P. 642, London, 1849. 
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account in that part of his workd. According to the Connaizzance 
des Temps, the difference of meridians 


! 40 


Between Greenwich and Paris is oy 2 20 24 West 
Between Paris and Jerusalem is oa 32 51 15 West 


Consequently between Greenwich and Jerusalem is 35 11 39 West 


And this would be equal to 2h. 20m. 46-6 sec. in mean time®; 
but we will assume it at present at 2 h. 20 m. 47 8c. exactly. 

The mean length of the tropical year according to Delambre is 
commonly stated at 365 d-242 264f: but the true mean standard 
of Delambre in strictness is 365 d-242 263 965 98. That of our 
Fasti is 365 d-242 25. The difference between these two for one 
vear consequently is od-o000013 965 9=1 8ec-206 653 76; and 
for any number of years (N) is od-0000139659xN, or 1 ec. 
-206653 760xN. And it is manifest that, if this difference at any 
point of time which may be proposed, by being added to the mean 
equinoctial time of our own Tables at the same point of time, is 
found to give the mean equinoctial time of Delambre's Tables at the 
8ame point of time also; the proof of our proposition, that the mean 
equinoctial time of our Tables with certain corrections is competent 
to represent that of Delambre's, will be complete. Let this test then 
be applied to the mean equinox of A. D. 1828. 

This year of the Vulgar Ara corresponds to A. M. 5832 of our 
Tables : and from the mean V.E. A.M. x to the mean V. E. A. M. 
5832 the number of mean tropical years must have been 5831 
exactly. We assume therefore N=5831 : from which we find the 
annual difference o d-o00 o13 965 9 x N=o d-o81 435 162 9 or 
od. 1h. 57 m. 15-998 074 56 xec. 

We have then A.M. 5832 A. D. 1828, for the meridian of the 
Tables, 


h. 
The Tabular mean V. E. March 8=20 13 14 $28 
First Correction __ + 1x 9-6 


Tabular mean V. E. once corrected March 20 13 26 2-4 
Second Correction be : + 21-6 


Tabular mean V. E. twice corrected March 20 13 26 240 
Third Correction 6 NA + 2 


Tabular mean V. E. thrice corrected March a2 13 26 240 


d CF. the Introduction to our Tables, f Fasti, i. 95. Diss. ii. ch. ii. 8ect. 
234. Part ii. ch. 1. 8ect. xv. ill. 

e Supplementary Tables, Table xxvi. s M«&moires de VAcademie des Sci- 
P. i. Introduction, 229. Part iii. ch.i. ences de I'Institut de France, xxil. 
8ect. xiii. Memoir of M. Biot, $ 114. p. 374- 
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Tabular mean V. E. thrice corrected, March 22 = 26 24-0 
Fourth Correction, od-oo0 013 9659 x N= + 1 57 15-998074 56 
Tabular mean V. E. for its own me- 
ridian, equated to Delambre's for | March 22 15 23 39-998 074 56 
the same, 

The mean equinoctial time of our Tables, for this year A. M. 5832 
A. D. 1828, having first been corrected three times for reasons pecu- 
lar to itself, is or should be, by this fourth correction, equated to 
that of Delambre's Tables for the same year alsxo. And it is easy to 
ze that, if the mean equinoctial time of our Tables is really that of 
Jerusalem perpetually, it has been so equated by this fourth correc- 
tion in particular. 

A. D. 1828 Mean V. E. according to De- 

lambre, meridian of Greenwich, 


h. m. & 
} March 22 13 2 $9-05 
+ 2 20 47 


Mean V. E. rding to Delambre, 
ridian of SC © = my March 22 15 23 46-05 
Mean V. E. of A. D. 1828, of the Fasti, 
—_ to Delambre's for its own me: | March 22 15 23 39-998 
ridian, .. 0 _ > 


Difference — 6-053 


It is manifest therefore that, if the mean equinoctial time of our 
Tables is that of any meridian in particular, it is that of the meridian 
of the ancient Jerugsalem ; of gome meridian at least which differs 
from that of Greenwich by + 2 h. 20 m. 47 sec. of mean solar time 
exactly : and- this is precisely the difference which exists or is 
generally assumed to exist between the meridian of Greenwich and 
that of the ancient Jerusalem. Tt is true, we have not succeeded in 
equating the mean equinoctial time of our Tables for their own 
meridian to the s8ame thing and for the same meridian according to 
Delambre, within 6.052 sec. of mean solar time. There can be no 
doubt however that this must be an accidental difference; the 
explanation of which may possibly appear as we proceed. But 
whether it can be accounted for or not, we are still of opinion that 
our own calculation cannot be wrong ; 1. e. that the true mean 
equinox of A. D. 1828, for the meridian of Jerusalem, according to 
the standard of Delambre's Tables, could not be any thing different 
from that which we have obtained, in the manner above proposed, 
from our own Tables. 

For if we multiply the mean standard of Delambre 365 d:242 263 
965 9 by 5831, the product is 

2 129 727-641 185 162 gd. 
i.e. 2 129 727d. 15 h. 23m. 18-398 074 56 8ec. 
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And if we multiply our own standard 365 d-24225 by 5831 also, 
the product is 


2 129 727-559 75 4 
i.e. 2129 727d. 13h. 26 m. 2-4 8ec. 


We have then, 
: d þh. m. s 
—_ of Delam == xd my. 2 129 727 15 23 18-398 074 56 
5831 of the standard of the Fasti, 2 129 727 13 26 2:4 
I 57 15998 074 56 


That is, the 8ame as before. It follows that, if the first year of 
this number had entered our Tables with the standard of Delambre, 
at oh. o m. 21-6 sec. for a given meridian A.M. 1, B.C. 4004; the 
5832nd must have entered them with the zame etandard A. M. 5832 
A. D. 1828 at 15h. 23m. 39-998 074 56 8ec. for the same meridian : 
i.e. at the very time determined by our calculation s8upra. 

It appears then that a perfect equation of the mean equinoctial 
time of our Tables, supposed to be properly that. of the ancient 
Jerusalem, to the mean equinoctial time of Delambre's Tables, may 
be effected by means of four corrections, over and above that which 
is required by the difference of meridians ; the meridian of Jerusa- 
lem and that of Paris or that of Greenwich. 1. A correction of 
+11 m. 9-6 8ec. ; which raises the epoch of the equinoctial time of 
our 'Tables from 11 m. 9.6 8ec. before midnight to midnight exactly, 
11. A correction of + 21-6 8ec. ; which raises it from midnight exactly 
to oh. o m. 21-68ec. past midnight exactly. ii. A correction of 
+ two days ; which raises the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox 
of our Tables two terms higher in the regular order of the Julian 
notation of such dates. iv. A correction of + o d-ooo 013 965 9xN; 
which takes into account the difference of the 8um of mean solar 
time, contained in a given number of mean tropical years of our 
standard and in the game number of the standard of Delambre, 
respectively. It is manifest that each of these corrections is alike 
necessary to the result of all at last. None can be dispensed with ; 
the least no more than the greatest. All however alike being taken 
into account; the mean equinoctial time of our own Tables for a 
given epoch is equated to that of Delambre's for the same epoch 
with absolute exactness: 80 as to make it the same thing whether 
the mean equinoctial time of the assigned epoch had been brought 
down until then from the proper epoch of our own Tables in the 
standard of the Fasti or in that of Delambre. We cannot therefore 
but draw the inference which spontaneously suggests itself from this 
fact ; viz. that, if the mean equinoctial time of our Tables is properly 


Difference in 5831 years, 


6 
4 
f 
| 
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that of Jerusalem, (as it appears to be,) its true epoch was not 
11m. 9-6 8ec. before midnight, A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, nor yet mid- 
night, but precisely o h. o m. 21-6 8ec. on the proper day past the 
point of midnight. ER 4 

i. It appears from M. Biot > that the sun entered apogee A.D. 1780 
on Juve 3o (N.S.) at oh. 20m. 23.86 sec. past noon, for the me- 
ridian of Paris; 1. e. June 3o at 12 h. 20 m. 23-86 sec. from mid- 
night: and that the longitude of the apogee, reckoned from the 
mean vernal equinox (Delambre's equinox,) the mean longitude, at 
the same point of time, was 99* 8' 55".8. 

The meridian of Paris, according to the Connaissance des Temps, 
is 32* 51 15” west of that of Jerusalem : and that is=2 h. 11 m. 
25 Sec. In mean solar timei, We have then, according to this 
statement, A. D. 1780, 


h. m. s. 
Sun in apogee, meridian of Paris, June 3o 12 20 23-86 mean t. 
+ 2 11 25 


Sun in apogee, meridian of Jerusalem, June 3o 14 31 48.86 mean t. 


The mean longitude of the apogee at the same epoch, reduced to 
mean Solar time according to the mean motion of our own Tables k, 
Stands as follows : 


© P ut d. h. m. 8s. 
go © © = g91 7 27 12.6 
9g @ & = 9 3 8 43-26 
MEE 3 14 47-751 999 993 6 
55 = 22 19-221 583 332 6 
8 = 19-479 586 666 656 
99 8 55:8 = 100 14 13 22-313 169992 856 


The number of mean tropical years, from the mean V. E.A.M. 1 
B. C. 4004, to the mean S. S. A.M. 5784 A. D. 1780, was 5783-25 : 
and the annual difference of standards, 1-206 653 706 sec., multiplied , 
by this number gives 1 h. 56 m. 18.380 357 52 8ec. But as the mean 
$ummer 8olstice this year fell out June 21(N.S.) at 5h. 49m. 17-4 8ec. 
for the meridian of the Tables, and the entrance of the sun into 
apogee took place g days, 8 or 9 hours, later, we must increase this 
difference by 475. of 1.206 8ec. at least, corresponding to 4's of 360 
days : i. e. by 0-03 8ec. We have then, A. D. 1780, 


h Trait6 Elementaire, tome iv. 520.54 352- 
i Supplementary Tables, Table xxvi.P. 1. : 
k Supplementary Tables, Table viii. P. i. and i. 
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b. w. s. 
The mean V. E. of the Tables .. March 8=19 22 10 336 


i. 11. and 111 Correction bs _ _ + 2 O©O 11 31:2 
Mean V. E. of the Tables thrice corrected March 21 22 22 48 
99* 8 55”-8 mean motion of the Tables + I00 14 13 22-3133 


June 3o 12 35 27-1132 
Difference of standards, 5783-25 yrs. 9 days .. + 1 56 18-4103 


- June 30 14 31 45-5235 . 


Consequently we have A. D. 1780 for the meridian of Jerusalem, 
according to M. Biot, 


h. m. 8s. 
Sun in apogee Fo -- June 3o 14 31 48:86 
According to our Tables aumtoliee; Delambre' 8 June 3o 14 31 45-5235 
Difference —- 33365 


The observation from which this date was deduced by M. Biot it 
appears was in reality one of the entrance of the sun into perigee, 
made by Maskelyne at the end of this year, A. D. 17801; the date 
of which he determines, after Delambre, to Dec. 29, at 6 h-4402 
mean time in the decimal notation, from noon, for the meridian of 
Paris. The reduction of this date to the sexagesimal notation is as 
follows ® : | 
24 x 6 h. m. s. 


6h. = IO = I44 = I4 24 ©O 
4402 «x 8645. 
EO = 438038.-328 = I 3 23:328 
6h. 4402 = Is 27 23-328 
or thus : 
6-440 2h. = 2.4 = 15-4566 48h. 
0-456 48h. x 60 = 27-388 8 m. 
o:388 8m. x 60 = 23-328 8. 
6.440 2h. = Igh. 27 m. 23-3288. 
of the decimal | of the sexagesimal notation. 
So that this date of the ingress info perigee A. D. 1780 stood thus: 
h. m. 8s. 
For the meridian of Paris Dec. 29 15 27 23328 from mean noon. 
Dec. 30 3 27 23:328 fr. mean midnight 
+ 2 11 25 


For the meridian of Jerusalem Dec. 30 5 38 48-328 
Now the half of the anomalistic year, (i. e. of the interval in 


1 Traits, iv. 520. $ 352. m Traits, ii. P. 308. $ 251. 
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mean 6olar time in which the 8un moves from apogee to perigee, 
or vice versa,) of the standard of Delambre”, is 182.629 855d. ; i.e. 
182d. 15h. 6m. 59-472 8ec. We had then, by the preceding 
calculation, from our own Tables equated to Delambre's, sun in 
apogee, A. D. 1780 for the 


h. m. s. 
Meridian of Jerusalem .. __ _ June 3o 14 31 45-524 
2 the anomalistic year of Delambre -. + 182 15 6 59-472 
Sun in perigee, according to our 
Tables, equated to Debs þ "” Dec. 30 5 38 44-996 
* According to M. Biot Np _ Dec. 3o 5 38 48-328 
Difference — 3-332 


In these two instances we perceive that the difference between the 
mean solar time of our Tables, equated to those of Delambre by the 
8everal steps of the above process, and that of Delambre's, is reduced 
to little more than three seconds ; though it began with being more 
than 6. This must satisfy us that the difference itself is something 
per accidens.* The inference however from this case is even more- 
necessary than from the former ; viz. that, if the mean equinoctial 
time of our Tables is that of the meridian of Jerusalem, (as it appears 


* With regard to this difference in the present instance, 38-332 or 
3:336 in the former, in defect in our calculation on Mons. Biot's ; as this 
date of the entrance of the sun into perigee is in fact that from which he 
deduced the other of the entrance into apogee ; it appears to us that we 
ought to have taken into account the difference of the anomalistic year of 
Delambre and that of our Fasti, at the entrance into perigee in question, 
A. D. 1780; which we have not done. 

Now Delambre's anomalistic year = 182-629 855 d. x 2, or 365-259 710d. 
and the difference between this and 365-242 264 d. his standard of the tro- 
pical year, = 0-017 446d. =25 m. 7-334 4 8ec. : the precession of his ano- 
malistic on his tropical year. That of the anomalistic year of the Fasti on 
the tropical is 25 m. 3-082 8ec. The difference of this and that of De- 
lambre's= 4-252 4 8ec. On one quarter of the anomalistic year this = 
1-063 I 8ec., and on three quarters it= 3-189 3 8ec. If this be added to the 
date just obtained from our Tables equated to Delambre's, it makes it al- 
most the 8ame with Mr. Biot's : 


h. m. 8s. 
Dec. 30 5 38 44-996 
Add 3-189 


| Dec. 30 5 38 48-185 
Mons. Biot .. Dec. zo 5 38 48328 


—&143 
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to be,) its ultimate epoch must have been oh. o m. 21.6 sec. past the 
point of midnight on the proper day. 

in. The mean annual standard of Delambre being 365-242 263 
965 9 days; we deduce from it 
The mean diurnal movement in longitude 0-985 647 159 479 9 


= o* 59-138 829 568 794 

= 059 8-329 774 127 64 
The mean horary No. 2'.464 117 898 699 75 
The mean sexagesimal in inntcs + 0'-041 068 631 644 995 833 
In 8econds 7 ws 0-000 684 477 194 083 263 88 


The observation of the p perigee just alluded to, it appears from M. 
Biot®, was intended to determine the epoch of what he calls the old 
Solar Tables. In all determinations of this kind the mean longitude 
of the perigee or of the apogee is a very important element ; because, 
at the moment when the sun is in apogee or in perigee, its mean 
place in the ecliptic and its true coincide. The mean sun and the 
true sun at that moment are in conjunction. And it seems that this 
observation did determine the epoch of the ancient Tables ; which 
was the mean longitude of the sun at mean noon Dec. 31. A.D. 1780. 
280” 29 38'.2. It does not appear that, as referrible to this epoch, 
the mean longitude of Delambre's Tables would stand in need of any 
correction. Mr. Baily informs usP that the entire difference between 
the mean longitude of Bessel and his at mean noon Jan. 1 (N. S.) for 
the meridian of Greenwich A.D. 1801 was 2".90: and this is as 
nearly as possible the amount of the difference which would be ac- 
cumulated in 20 years (Jan. 1 A.D. 1781 to Jan. 1 A.D. 1801) be- 
tween the mean motion of Bessel's standard and that of Delambre's. 

The standard of Delambre is .. 365-242 263 965 9 days 
That of BesselP is ” 365-242 220 013 


The difference in one year is ., O-000 043 952 9 
In 20 years this=1m. 15-950 611 2 8ec: andim. 15-950 611 28cc. in 
the mean motion of Delambre=3”.119:* not much more than 2".90. 


* The mean diurnal movement 4 
with the standard of Bessel is -* $9 8:33022 
With Delambre's is " &9 8.329 774 127 64 


Difference in one day .. .. = ©-000 445 872 36 
and this multiplied by 365: 25m 0'-162 854 879 49. In 20 years (Jan. 1 
A. D. 1781 to Jan. x A. D. 1801 m. n. alike) this would = g"-257 097 5898. 
The actual difference we are told was 2'-go. And this is in reality what 
the preceding difference would nearly amount to in 18 years, A. D. 1183— 
A. D. 1801 : i. e. from about the time when Delambre's first solar Tables 
appeared. 


O Traits, iv. p. 520. $ 352. P Tables and Formule, p. 270. 
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Jn fact, according to Francceur, 1 the annual difference between the 
mean longitude of Bessel and that of Delambre is + 0.144 477. 
In 20 years this too=2"-889 54: i.e. very near what we have just 
obtained 3"-119: and till nearer to 2".90, the true difference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baily, at mean noon Jan. 1. A.D. 1801. 

We shall therefore proceed to compare the mean longitude of our 
own Tables, equated as before to that of Delambre's, but reduced 
from its own meridian to that of Greenwich, with the mean longitude 
of Bessel at this epoch Jan. 1. N.S. mean noon A.D. 1801, for the 
meridian of Greenwich also. 


h. m. Ss. 


3. A. D. 1801 we have the mean 
V. E. of the Tables } March 9g = 21 © 16 12'0 
i. 1. itt Corrections .. 6. a + 2 ©O 11 31-2 


Mean V. E. of the —_ 
thrice corrected 


Difference of standards, } 
od-000 013 96z 9 x 5804 


March 21 © 27 43:2 


+ I 56 43-418 42304 


March 23 2 24 26.618 42304 
Difference of meridians _'s — 2 20 47 


March 23 o 3 39-618 423 04 
— 80 12 3 39-618 423 04 


Jan. 1 12 
o ' o 
i. SL = © © o-000000 March 23 o 3 39'618 423 04 
— 79 20 49-566 245 = — 8 12 3 39-618 42304 
SL =280 39 10-433 755 Jan. 1 12 


The mean longitude of Jan. 1. at 12 h. corrected for aberration, 
according to Bessel,”" was 280* 39' 13-17. But as Bessel assumes 
the constant of aberration at 20”".25, and Delambre at 20'.00, we 
must add o”.25' to the former quantity, in order to compare it with 


Delambre's at the same time. We have then, according to Bessel, 
h. 


u. SL = 280 39 13-17 Jan. 1 12 
+ 0-25 

SL = 280 39 13-42 Jan. 1 12 

Delambre SL = 280 39 10-43 FJdan.1 12 
Difference — 2-99 


This difference is 0”.09 greater than that which actually existed 
Jan. 1. at mean noon A. D. 1801 : but this too would disappear if we 
might asxume the difference of meridians (that of Jerusalem and that 
of Greenwich) at 2 8ec. of mean solar time more than 2 h. 20 m. 
47 8eC. 


4 Astronomie Pratique, p. 382 note, $ 260. r Tables and Formule, 270. 
VOL. IV. LI] 
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d. h. m. s. 5-0 
80 12 3 39-618 424 04 = 79 20 49560 245 
— $2 — 0-082137 


8 12 3 37-618 424 04 = 79 20 49478 108 
We have then 


En $i h. m. 8s. 
SL = © © o-000000 March 23 o 3 37-618 424 04 
— #9 20 494478108 = — 80 12 3 37-6018 42404 
SL = 280 39 10-521 892 Jan. 1 12 


+ 2-90 


SL = 280 39 13.421 892 1.e. the same as Bessel's, or nearly 80. 

This comparison therefore proves very clearly that the more 
exactly the data of Delambre's Tables can be furnished us from any 
other quarter ; the more exactly alsxo they can be represented by 
those of our own, when properly corrected. We hall illustrate this 
fact in the last place by comparing the mean sidereal time of Delam- 
bre's Tables, represented m like manner by that of our own equated 
to his, with the mean sidereal time of Bessel Jan. i. mean noon for 
the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801. And in instituting this com- 
parison we will aszxume that the true difference of meridians between 
Jerusalem and Greenwich is not much less than 2 h. 2o m. 49 sec. 
though it may not be more. 

We obtain the mean eidereal time of Delambre from the division 


of his mean motion in longitude by 15. 
m. 8. 
Mean sidereal time of one day .. 3 56-555 318 257 176 
0 > of one hour .. 9-856 471 594 049 


of one minute 0-164 274 526 567 483 33 
. of one 8econd 0-002 737 g08 176 124 722 2 
We have Fe by the last calculation, 
1. Mean V. E. of the Tables for their h. m. s. 
own meridian, equated to o that | March 23 2 24 26-618 42304 
of Delambre's .. 


Meridians $i _ ai .- =— 2 20 49 


For the meridian of Greenwich .. March 23 o 3 37-618 42304 
— 8 12 3 37-618 42304 


Jan. 1 12 
Mean Sidereal time. 
h. m. s. h. m. s. 
tu. March 23 © 3 37.618 423 04 = © © 0-000000 
— 80 12 3 37-618 42304 = — 5 17 23:298939 
Jan. 1 12 = 18 42 36-701 061 


The mean longitude of Jan. 1. at mean noon, A. D. 1801, for the 
meridian of Greenwich, being 280® 39' 13”-42; divided by 15 it gives 


on 
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the mean zidereal time corresponding to it for the same epoch and 
the same meridian, 
h. m. 8s. 
18 42 36-894 666 
Delambre .. .. 18 42 36-701001 
Difference = —o-193 605 
This difference multiplied by 1 5 =2”.904 075; only o".004 075 greater 
than that which actually existed between the mean longitude of 
Bessel and that of Delambre for the same meridian and at the same 
time, A. D. 1801. The difference of meridians then (Jerusalem and 
Greenwich) cannot exceed two seconds more than that which is 
commonly assumed ; and yet it cannot be much less. 

The fact therefore being clearly established by such proofs of it as 
these that the mean equinoctial time, the mean longitude, and the 
mean £idereal time of Delambre's Tables may be obtained from those 
of our own, by merely making the corrections of the latter which 
have been pointed out; it follows that the epoch of Delambre's 
Tables, carried far enough back, must be the same as that of our 
own, the primary mean vernal ingress in connection with the pre- 
ent system of things, April 25 B. C. 4004 : only for the meridian of 
Jerusalem in the first instance, not for that of Paris. This we eay 1s 
a necessary inference, without any further proof, from the fact which 
has just been demonstrated. And yet it may be further confirmed 
as follows. 

The standard of the mean Julian year being 365 d-25, the dif- 
ference between that and Delambre's standard of the mean tropical 
year is 0-007 736 034 I day. Let us call this the Precession of the 
mean Julian year on the mean tropical year of Delambre. In N years 
this precession will accumulate to od-007 736 0341 x N. And if 
we asxume N = interval from the mean V.E. B. C. 4004 to the mean 
V.E. A.D. 1801, 1. e. 5804 mean tropical years, it will amount to 

444-899 941 916 4 
1.e. 44d-21h. 35m. 54-981 576 96 8ec. 

It follows that, having the mean vernal equinox A.D. 1801 given 
for any meridian, (for instance, that of Jerusalem,) according to De- 
lambre ; we ought to recover the mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004 
for the same meridian, according to Delambre also, by merely add- 
ing to it 5804 years' precession, obtained as above. We have then, 
SUPTa, P. 513. 

Mean V.E. of the Tables, h. m. s. 

A.D.18o1, equated to Delambre's March 23=11 2 24 26-618 423 04 
Precession, 5804 years + 44 2L 35 54981 5706 96 


Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 ac- ; 
cording to Delambre April 25 © © 21-6 


LI2 
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That is, exactly the zame as the epoch of our Tables themselves. 
This must be decisive that the mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004 for 
the meridian of Jerusalem even according to the Tables of Delambre 
must actually have borne date April 25 oh. om. 21-68ec. as much as 
according to our own. And yet this too may be further confirmed, if 
necessary, by means of the formule of Bessel. 

The formula, prescribed by Bessel, for finding the mean longitude 
of any epoch before or after A. D. 1801, from the known mean longi- 
tude of any particular day in that year, is as followss : 

F 27” -605 844 x N 

+ ©” -000 122 180 5 x N2; 
in which N is the number of years before or after A. D. 1801 ; and 
the term which contains N is to be subtracted from the mean longi- 
tude of the epoch, in going back from A. D. 1801, and is to be 
added to it in going forwards from it : the term which contains N?, 
whether before or after A. D. 1801, is to be added to that which 
contains N. And this, in the case of a date anterior to A. D. 1801, is 
the same thing as taking the difference of the two and subtracting 
it from the longitude of the epoch, A. D. 1801. 

Let the given epoch then be April 24 Old Style= May 6 New Style, 
mean noon, for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801. We must firet 
find the mean longitude of the sun on that day and at that time for 
this meridian, according to Bessel. 

The mean diurnal movement in longitude with the standard of 
Bessel is o* 59' 8'-330 22: and as the mean longitude of January 1 
(N.S.) mean noon, for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801, ac- 
cording to Bessel, is very exactly known, all we have to do is to 
reckon on 125 days' mean motion of this standard, from this given 
mean longitude of January 1 mean noon; and we $hall get that of 
May 6= April 24 at mean noon, for the same meridian, with equal 


exactness. 
Now 59” x 125 = I22* gs o” 
8”. 330 22 x 125 = 17 21-277 6 
59* 8'- 330” 22 x 125 = 123 12 21-277 6 
9 h 
SL = 280 39 1317 Jan. 1 12 
+ I23 12 21-277 6 +123 
SL = 43 51 34:447 60 May 6=April 24 at 12h. 


s Cf. Francoeur, Astronomie Pratique, 381. & 260, who refers to the Connais- 
sance des Temps, 1831. 
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In the next place we assume N in the formula = 5804, and N? = 
33 686 416. We have then 
— 27-605 844 x N = —160 224'.318 576 
+ 0O'-000 122 1805 xN? = + 4 115 +823 150 088 
— 156 108 -495 425 912 
= —43 21 48495 425 912 


Hence, 
© 4 44 h 
SL = 43 51 34:447 6 April 24 12 A.D. 1801 
__-_43 21 48-495 425 912 =: 
SL = © 29 45-952 174 088 April 24 12 B. C. 4004 


And this being reduced to the mean motion of our own Tables 
stands as follows t : 


53 h. m. s. 
29 © = 11 46 8-101 02 
45 = 18 15-72675 
'9 _- 21-914 535 
_ I-217 474 
-002 = 0-048 699 
-000 2 = 0-004 870 


29 45-9522 = 12 4 47013348 
We have therefore from formula and for the meridian of Green- 


wich, 
«EE. h. m.s. B. C. 
SL = o 29 45-9522 April 24 12 o © 4004 
— 29 45-952 2 — 12 4 47-013 348 


SL = oO © oo April 23 23 55 12-986 652 


That is, we have the mean vernal equinox for the same meridian, 
B. C. 4004, April 23 at 23h. 55m. 12 8ec. 986 652 from midnight. 
For the meridian of Jerusalem, we have supposed it 


h. m. & 
April 25 © © 21-6 B.C. 4004 
Subtract On 2 20 49 
Meridian of 
Greenwich April 24 21 39 32-6 


The result obtained from formula differs from this, first in the 
date of the day, April 23, instead of April 24 ; secondly, in the time of 
the day, 23h. 55m. 12.987 ec. instead of 21h. 39m. 32-6 8ec. The 
former difference is merely nominal ; April 24 being the same thing 
in going back from the present day to B. C. 4004, as April 25 in 
coming down from B. C. 4004 to the present day ; and therefore 


t Supplementary Tables, Table viii. Part 1. 1. 
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April 23 as April 24. But the other difference will remain to be 
accounted for ; and it amounts to 2h. 15m. 40-387 sec. in terms of 
one and the game noctidiurnal cycle; by which this primary equinox 
as obtained from formula is later than the true primary one for the 
s8zme meridian. And if this difference is not to be explained by 
gome possible inadequacy of the formula for zo remote an epoch as 
B. C. 4004 ; we do not zee to what it can be ultimately trac-d up, 
but the longitude of the epoch, April 24 at mean noon, for the same 
meridian, A. D. 1801. This however is a question which we 8ubmit 
to the astronomers. We will observe ourselves only that, if we may 
be permitted to reckon back from the mean longitude of April 24 at 
mean noon for the meridian of Greenwich A. D. 1801, exactly as it 
is shewn by our Tables without being corrected in order to equate 
them to Delambre's ; then we can recover the true mean vernal in- 
gress for the same meridian B. C. 4004, even from the formula of 
Bessel, with as much exactness-as can possibly be expected. 
According to our Tables*, we have 


SL = 43 56 20-169 April 24 12 A.D. 1801 at Greenwich 
Correction— 43 21 48-495 — 5804 
SL = o© 34 31-674 April 24 12 B. C. 4004 at Greenwich 
The reduction of this stands as follows : 


1 4 h. m. &s 
34 © = 13 47 52-920 
31 = 12 34334 
6 = 14-610 
07 = I-704 
"004 = 0-097 


34' 31674 = 14 © 44165 
We have then, 


Bode 4p h. m. s. 
SL = o 34 31-674 April2q 12 © o B.C. 4004 
— © 34 31-674 — 14 © 442 
SL = o o oo April 23 21 59 15:8 B.C. 4004 


True mean V. E. for the 
same meridian, April 24=23 21 39 32-6 


Excess by formula, I9 43'2 


Tt appears then that the sun's mean longitude A.M. 1 B.C. 
4004, for the meridian of Greenwich, was o'-o'-o” at 2h. 20m. 
27-4 8ec. before the point of midnight ; and for that of Jerusalem, at 


t Introduction to the Tables, 219. taken into account. 
Part iii. ch. i. 8ect. vii. The difference v Supplementary Tables, Table vill. 
of 2 8econds in the meridians is not here Part i. ii, 
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— oh.om. 21-6 ec. past the point of midnight, on one and the same 
day. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to prove that as 
referred to the point of midnight, in conformity to one and the same 
positive rule of the reckoning of annual and noctidiurnal time in 
conjunction from this primary ingress, the meridian of Jerusalem 
was primary in comparison of that of Greenwich, and the meridian 
of Greenwich was secondary in comparison of that of Jerusalem. 
As to the day itself, the point of midnight on which makes the dis- 
tinction between these two meridians, it is the same, whether we 
style it April 24 or April 25. It is April 25 in coming down with 
this whole succession of ingresses, beginning with the primary one of 
all : it is April 24 in going back with them and ending with that. The 
calculation which we proposed above=® made it April 25; this present 
one has made it April 24. If one of these is not to be inconsistent 
with the other, April 24 must be only another name for April 25, 
and April 25 for April 247. 

It appears to us then that the necessity of those three corrections 
of Division B of our Fasti, which we began with stating, has 
been establighed. Tt is a corollary however from our conclusions, 
| (and a very important one,) that the primary epoch even of the 
most exact and the most approved of the modern solar Tables, when 
these are traced back to their origin, is absolutely identical with that 
of our own. There is no difference between those Tables and ours, 
but the difference of standards and difference of meridians. 'The 
mean longitude, the mean equinoctial time, the mean sidereal time of 
Delambre's Tables have had the same origin as those of our own, 
the mean vernal equinox A. M. 1, B. C. 4004; only for a different 
meridian. 

It is therefore for chronologers to consider, whether the year, 
thus designated as the actual epoch of every species and form of 
mean time or of angular motion which enters the modern Tables, is 
not the true A. M. 1 ; the absolute beginning of every thing of that 
description and of that denomination. which is proper to our own 
world. And it is for the astronomers to conzider whether that meri- 
dian, of which the actual beginning and decursus of all these things 
in common, subject to a positive rule, (the same for one meridian as 
for another,) first and most properly held good, the meridian of the 
ancient Jerusalem, is not the true Primary Meridian, appointed and 


zP.s15. Tables, 137,138, Part ii. ch. iii. 8ect. vii: 
Y See our Fasti, i. p. 452, Diss. vi. ch.iv. 217, 218. Part iii. ch. 1. sect. vii: 247- 
gect. i. : p. 483, Diss. vi. ch. iv. 8ect. vii: 251. ect. xvi : 263. 8ect. xix. 
P- 490, 8ect. ix. Introduction to the 
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devignated by Nature iteelf in that capacity, to stand at the head of 


all and to take the lead of all. In particular it seems to be only 


proper for the astronomers to consider, if the mean motion of our 
Tables and that of Delambre's must in reality have had a common 
epoch and a common origin, and are only accidentally different even 
at present ; whether one of these is not to be corrected by the 
other ? and in that case which of the two is to 8erve as the standard 
of reference for the other ? which of the two is to be regarded as 
the true mean 8tandard of nature itself? For that one or the other 
of them under the circumstances of the case may lay claim even to 
that character seems to follow from what .has been pointed out of 
each. 

On euch questions as these, we think it better on every account 
to offer no opinion of our own. We will 'observe only that, as the 
mean motion of our Tables is zomewhat more accelerated than that 
of Delambre's, even though both had set out together at a given 
time and for a given meridian, the phenomenon which we have 
pointed out would be a necessary consequence of the difference in 
question. The mean equinoxes of our Tables would anticipate on 
those of Delambre every year in proportion to the difference in the 
rate of the mean motion, i. e. of the standards, of each ; and that 
difference in 5804 y@ars would be just what it appears to have been, 
A. D. 1801, and yet be after all an accidental difference : a differ- 
ence which would not have appeared even A. D. 1801 had Delam- 
bre's standard been assumed in exact conformity to our own. 

Mean motions are calculated and Jaid down in the Tables of the 
astronomers, in order that mean places may be found thereby ; and 
from these mean places true ones. But to render the mean avail- 
able for that purpose, certain corrections must be applied to them ; 
which in the case of the 8un or the moon are called the Equation of 
the Centre : for in the case of either of those bodies the equation of 
the centre is defined to be the reduction of its mean place, at a given 
time, to its true. This equation depends on. the mean anomaly; 
which 1s defined by the astronomers in like manner to be the differ- 
ence of the mean place at a given time and the true. The true 
Places are determined as much as possible by observation ; but the 
mean must depend more or less after all on hypothesis and assump- 
tion : and if 80 the mean' anomaly and the equation of the centre 
also. And yet, if each of these things is critically accommodated 
to the others, we submit it to the astronomers whether an error of 
excess or of defect in the as8umed 8tandard of the mean motion 
would not be compensated by a corresponding error in the equation of 
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the centre ? It cannot be denied that the modern eolar Tables, with- 
- ont any correction, are admirably adapted for their proper use and 
application, the determination of true places from mean. 


But every 


thing in these Tables hangs together. One element is critically 
adapted to another, and one is exactly in proportion to another. 
We submit it therefore to the judgment of more competent persons, 
whether all this might not be-the case with the practical use and 
efficiency of the modern Tables, and yet some error be invclved at 
bottom in the assumption of that, which must be more or less arbi- 
'trary after all, the standard of the mean motion in longitude. 

Mean motions cannot be made the objects of sensible appre- 


- hension. 


The method which astronomers employ to discover and 


determine them is consequently the comparison of numerous obger- 


vations. 
-upwards of 1200. 


Delambre deduced his standard from the discussion of 
Yet even this mode of proceeding must end in 


an assumption at last; and in an assumption which must differ 


more or less from the truth. 


Eh It cannot be pretended that the most 
exact determination 80 made, and on the broadest basis of induction 


which has yet been used for that purpose, is more than an approxi- 
mation, after all. The astronomy of the beginning of things, as 
far as we have been able to discover, did not rest upon observation, 
but upon authority and prescription : and yet, as far as we have 
been able to discover also, the mean standards of the earliest astro- 
nomy appear to have been absolutely those of nature itself. in this 
respect the astronomy of the beginning set out from the very point 
. at which that of our own day, perfect as it appears and as indeed 
it is in many other respects, has not yet made an end; for even on 
the admission of the astronomers themselvee, the true mean stand- 
ards of the solar and the lunar momenta are till subjects of doubt 
and investigation ; and cannot even yet be congidered to have been 
8ttled. | 
On this particular question then of the true mean standard of the 
-natural year we will be content to cite the opinion of La Place. 
After observing, as we did”, that the standard which supplies the 
correction of the Gregorian one is this of 3654%%% or 365-242 25, 
he concludes® : © Ce qui approche tellement de la longueur 365 j. 
2422419 d6terminee par les observations, que Von peut negliger la 
difference, vu la petite incertitude que les observations elles-m&@mes 
laissent 8ur la vraie longueur de Vann6e, qui d'ailleurs n'est pas 
- rigoureusement constante.” For this virtually amounts to an admis- 


vm 


Fasti ii. 31. Diss. ix. ch. i. 8ect. 


a Syst&me du Monde, i. liv. i. chap. 
li. p. 33. Paris, 1824. 
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sion that, for any thing which observation has yet determined to 
the contrary, this particular standard may be the true mean standard 
of Nature itself. 

The fact at least, which we appear to have established, viz. that 
an accurate comparison of the mean equinoctial and the mean side. 
real time of our Tables with those of the modern Tables has de- 
tected an error of one or two seconds in the assumed difference of 
the meridians of Jerusalem and Greenwich, or Jerusalem and Paris, 
respectively, will not be lost upon the astronomers. It ought not 
at least to be 80, without further inquiry and examination. They 
have long been seeking for z0ome means of fixing the difference of 
the mean longitude and mean time (both solar and sidereal) of their 
regpective observatories : and possibly our Tables may furnish them 
with those means. For if they are competent to detect an error of 
this kind in one instance, they must be competent to do the same 
thing in another ; and they will do it for the same reason in every 
instance : viz. because they are themselves perpetually an exact 
measure of the true mean longitude, and the true mean solar time, 
and the true mean sidereal time, of one meridian, that of the ancient 
Jerusalem. As to the error in the particular instances which we 
have been considering ; it seems to have resided ultimately in the 
assumed difference of the meridian of Jerusalem compared with that 
of Paris, not in that of Paris compared with that of Greenwich. 
And after all the pains which the astronomers of both nations have 
been at to fix this one point, the difference between the meridians of 
Paris and Greenwich, it may well be supposed to have been very 
exactly ascertained. But who could consider it improbable @ priori 
that the difference between the meridian of Paris and that of Jeru- 
salem has never yet been absolutely fixed; or that the most exact 
determination of that kind ever made might not be one second and 
an half of mean time in defect of the truth ? Even the Problem of 
the Longitude, which ranks as yet among the number of impossible 
problems, must be solved at last (if at all) by means of such data 
as our inquiries have been permitted to bring to light ; or at least 
not without them : i. e. the epoch of origination of the mean longi- 
tude, the mean solar and equinoctial time, and the mean sidereal 
time, of the present system of things, and the meridian to which 
they were all first and properly adapted. 

The most remarkable circumstance however, and the least to have 
been divined or conjectured a priors, is the fact, which we have also 
discovered, that each of these things took its rise, at the proper 
time and for the proper meridian, not at the point of midnight, but 
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oh. om. 21-6 8ec. of mean time exactly past the point of midnight. 


This quantity of mean solar time, 21.6 8ec. minute and inconsiderable 
as it 8eens, 1s a very important and a very influential element in the 
' whole of that complicated system of things which constitutes the pro- 
per time ofour proper world ; perhaps the most important and the most 
influential of all. The entire system is made up of this. It is the 
monad or atom of the whole. It meazsures the annual difference of 
the mean natural year and the mean Julian perpetually. It measures 
+ the epact of the mean natural year, and the mean natural year iteelf. 
It measures the epact of the mean Julian year, and the mean Julian 
year also. It measures the equable year. It measures the Diurnal 
rotation. It measures the Noctidiurnal Cycle. It measures the 
Cycle of Meridians, 4000 in number, which Nature appears to have 
extablighedÞ; and it makes the difference between them perpetually. 
It is the link of connection between the mean noctidiurnal time of 
the existing system of things, and the mean annual in the sense of 
natural, and the mean annual in the sense of Julian. That these 
latter are not commensurable one with the other in terms of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, for a time, and that they are 80 after a time 
or at last, is owing to this same element. If 129 natural years of 
our 8tandard plus one cycle of 24 hours, or one day and night, are 
not equal to 129 mean Julian years; or four times 129 plus four 
cycles of day and night are not equal to 516 mean Julian years per- 
petually ; it is due to this small quantity : and yet that 4000 times 
129 natural years plus 3999 cycles of day and night are exactly 
equal to 516 000 mean Julian years, 129 ooo cycles of the Julian 
leap-year, is due to it also. In short, it is a truly significant circum- 
stance that the proper mean time of our proper system should be 
found attached to this particular epoch of oh. om. 21-6 sec. past 
the point of midnight, and not to the point of midnight exactly. It 
' does more to connect the proper mean time of our own system with 
something of the same kind older than itself, than any thing which 
we have yet discovered. To this 8ubject however we may perhaps 
have occasion to return in the next chapter. 
te 
CHAPTER II. 


On the correction of the Julian dates of the mean equinozes of the 
Tables from a certain time downwards. 


Wz hall now proceed to explain the reason of the third of the 
above corrections ; the addition of two terms in the regular order of 


b Introduction to the Tables, 233, Part iii. ch. i. sect. xiv. 
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Tables at present. 

On reviewing the account which we have given of the two miracles 
of Scripture®, as they affected the different meazures of time in gene- 
' ral; we have seen nothing to retract or to qualify in that part of it 
which relates to the effect produced on the reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal and of the hebdomadal cycle in particular, before and after 
each respectively. The consideration of the question in what man- 
ner they might have affected the reckoning of mean or actual lunar 
time, before and after, hitherto has been reserved; and we hope to 
enter upon it by and by. But with regard to their proper and spe- 
cial effect on the mean natural annual cycle and on the mean Julian 
annual cycle, and on the relation of one of these to the other, before 
and after the times of these two miracles respectively ; we have zeen 
reason to conclude that we laboured under a misapprehension of the 
truth ; and therefore that we have not reprezented this particular 
effect correctly. Whether this misapprehension at the time and 
under the circumstances of the cage was an excusable one or not, 
we leave to the judgment of others. It is our own duty at present 
to admit the fact of it ; and to the best of our ability to correct it. 
And we are thankful that it is etill in our power to do this before it 
is too late ; and that the correction itself is 80 easily to be made that 
it can detract little or nothing from the convenience, much less the 
utility and the efficiency, of our Tables. 

Of the various forms of time which may be regarded as most pro- 
per to the present system of things and the most distinctive of it, 
the noctidiurnal, the hebdomadal, the natural annual, the equable 
annual, the Julian annual, the 8idereal annual, the anomalistic an- 
nual ; there is not one which, being traced back to its origin, is not 
found to have taken its rise at the 8ame epoch as the restd: and 
that epoch the point of the mean vernal equinox for the proper meri- 
dian, B. C. 4004. And forasmuch as there is no 8uch epoch, either 
past or present or future, which is not capable of being expreszed 
at a given time in terms of the Julian calendar ; it follows that there 
must have been a Julian date of origination of every species of time, 
(connected de facto from the first with the present system of things,) 
a date of that kind common to all of them, but first and properly 
that of the mean vernal equinox for the meridian in question, and at 
the time in question. 


© Vol. i. 302-321. Diss. v. ch. iii. vii: 148. ch. iv. 8ect. i: 157. 8ect. wi: 
gection x.-xvi: 242. ch. i. s8ection i. 177. ch. v. ect. v: 202. Part ii. ch. 1. 
d Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, nect. v: 207-214. ect. vii: 239-251. 
130. Part ii. ch. iii. sect. vi: 137. soct. sect. xvi. 
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The mean equinoctial, the equable annual, the mean annual eide- 


_ real, and the mean annual anomalistic time either of the present or 


of any system of things might take their rise in conjunction and 
gimultaneously on a given Julian date; and consequently have ever 
after a common Julian epoch of origination. But, from their parti- 
cular nature itself as measures of time 8s generis, none of these 
could continue attached to the same Julian term, even that of ori- 
gination, perpetually. None of them could set out from any one 


_ auch Julian term at first, and after the interval of duration which 


we understand to be meant by its proper year, return to it again 
perpetually. But mean noctidiurnal, mean hebdomadal, and mean 
Julian annual time would be capable of doing this. They are all 
alike 8uccessions of day and night, or of the period of 24 hours of 
mean 8olar time ; and nothing more *®. The mere 8uccession of day 
and night or of this period, once 8ubjected to a certain law, might go 
on subject to it perpetually. A given Julian epoch must continue 


" the 8ame with itself, at least in terms: and if the noctidiurnal, the 


hebdomadal, and the annual in the sense of the Julian, time of the 
present system of things really took its rise on April 25, at mid- 
night, for a given meridian; its proper Julian epoch muet be April 25 
at midnight for the same meridian ever after. The duration of 8uch 
a system, in terms of that complex of noctidiurnal and hebdomadal 
time in conjunction, which we call the Julian year, must be mea- 
zured or measurable by the interval between April 25 at midnight 
in one 8uch complex, for the given meridian, and April 25 at mid- 


"night in the next, for the 8ame meridian perpetually. 


Now as time and motion are convertible terms, and either of 
them is commensurable with the other, and either of them is capa- 
ble of being reduced to and expressed by the other; if there is a 
proper Julian epoch of the mean solar time of the present system, there 
must be a proper Julian epoch of the mean solar motion in longitude 
proper to it also: and if the former was April 25 at midnight for a 
certain meridian in a certaifl year, the latter must have been 80 too. If 
20, there can be no impropriety in calling the mean longitude of this 
particular Julian term, April 25 at midnight, for this meridian, the 
proper Julian longitude of the existing system of things. The mean 
longitude of this Julian term at midnight for this meridian must be 


the proper measure of the duration of this system, in terms of the 
- mean 8olar motion in longitude. And yet it is manifest, under 8uch 


circumstances as we are supposing, that if both the mean equinoctial 


© Fasti i. 89. Diss. iii. ch. i. sect. vi: duction to the Tables, 126. 8qq. Part ii. 
496. Diss. vi. ch. iv. section xii. Intro- ch. iii. sect. iv. 899. 
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and the mean Julian time of the system took their rise at once, at 
the point of midnight and at the point of the mean vernal equinox, 


for one and the same meridian ; the epoch of the Julian longitude of 


the system and the epoch of the mean longitude absolutely, (which 
must always be the point of the mean verna] equinox,) at first could 
have been nothing different. 

The difference of the mean natural year and the mean Julian, in 
mean solar time, is 11 m. 9-6 ec. In mean angular motion it is 
27”.499 556 800953 54f. Consequently the annual difference be- 
tween the mean motion in longitude in the proper natural year and 
in the proper Julian year of such a system of things as the present 
is this quantity also. If this motion then began to proceed in both 
simultaneously, at the point of midnight April 25, in a given year, 
for a given meridian, and at the point of the mean vernal equinox 
also; the proper measure of the duration of the system in terms of 
annual Julian time, (including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal,) and in 
terms of the mean solar motion in longitude, ever after must be the 
mean longitude of this Julian term April 25 at midnight for the 
same meridian as at first, at the beginning of every fresh Julian 
year—yet reckoned from the epoch of mean longitude absolutely, the 
point of the mean vernal equinox perpetually. And this mean 
longitude, the proper measure of the duration of the 8system, in 
terms of its annual Julian time and in terms of the mean solar 
motion perpetually, which by bypothesis began with being 0® o' o” 
April 25th at midnight, for the proper meridian, referred to the 
epoch of mean longitude absolutely, at the. beginning of the first 
such Julian year ; at the beginning of the next would be 27.499 556 
800 953 54, April 25th at midnight referred to the same epoch, and 
for the 8zame meridian ; and at the beginning of the third year, on the 
8ame day at midnight, and for the 8ame meridian, it would be 54.999 
113 601 yo7 08, eimilarly referred and reckoned ; and 80 on: in- 
creaging every mean Julian year by this quantity 27".499 556 800 
953 54, which measures the difference detween the mean natural 
year and the mean Julian year in angular motion in the sense of the 
mean solar motion in longitudes; yet still as reckoned from the 
epoch of mean longitude absolutely, the point of the mean vernal 
equinox perpetually. And while both the mean natural year and 
the mean Julian year continued to be 8uch in themselves, and 
relatively to each other, as they came into existence at first ; and 
while the mean motion in longitude continued the same also, and 


f Supplementary Tables, Table vii. & Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 
P. ini, iv: Table x. 212. Part. ii. ch. i. 8ection vii. 
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went on in each of these years in proportion alike; it is im- 


ible to conceive that the stated annual increment of the proper 
mean Julian longitude of the system, (the proper measure of its 
duration in terms of the mean solar motion in longitude and in 
terms of the mean Julian year at once,) could ever be more or less 
thas the mean longitude of April 25 at midnight for the same 
meridian as at first, augmented by this annual difference perpetually. 
But this brings us to the question of the disturbance of these rela- 
tions by the two miracles of Scripture ; and to that of the manner 
in which this ought to have been taken into account. 

Now could such an extraordinary event as the solstice of Joshua 
be 8upposed to happen in our own time, when both natural annual 
time and civil annual in the sense of Julian are going on in con- 
junction, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal also; and when 
one 1s as much an actual measure of all these successions, nocti- 
diurnal, hebdomadal, and annual at once, as the other ; we appre. . 
hend that no account of the specific effect of such an anomaly on 
the relations of these two kinds of annual time to each other 
respectively could be given, different from that which we ourselves 
gave when we were endeavouring to explain that effect on the 
former occasion®. Could we suppose 12 hours of mean solar time 
to be added all at once to the length of the mean Julian year at 
present, yet no corresponding addition to be made to that of the 
mean natural; we apprehend that the 8tated diflerence of these two 
years, under s8uch circumstances, must necessarily be found to rise 
per saltum from 11 m. 9.6 8ec. to 12h. 11 m. 9.6 sec. And therefore 
the stated increment in the mean Julian longitude of such a system 
as the present from the first, the mean longitude of a given Julian 
term like April 25, at midnight, for a given meridian, must be 
found to rise per s8altum also to the same amount. 

Now this is in reality the explanation of the effect which we pro- 
posedh; and it must be evident that, if we represented it amiss, the 
ultimate cause of the mistake into which we fell was our regarding 
and treating the relations of the natural year to the Julian of the 
time being as if they had been identical with those of the natural 
year to the Julian at prezent: in other words, our regarding and 
treating the Julian Type of our Fasti for the time being as the same 
thing in its relations to the natural year as the actual Julian year at 
present. But no proleptic, hypothetical, and merely conventional 
and temporary form of the Julian year, though supplying the place 
of the actual in its relation to the natural, for the time being, can 
\ bj, 308 8qq. Diss. v. ch. iii. ect. xiii. 8qq. cf. 242 8q. ch. i. sect. wi. 
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ever be. regarded and treated as the actual Julian year before its. 

time. And before the actual Julian year was yet in existence, we - 
have satisfied ourselves that the method adopted by Nature itself, in 
order to equalise the noctidiurnal succession even in an existing 
annual one, which was Julian in principle though not the same with 
the actual Julian, to the noctidiurnal succession in the natural annual. 
perpetually, was that of setting back the epoch of this succession in 
the former 24 hours of mean time, or one day and night exactly, 
behind its epoch in the latter, with every change of the Julian Types 
of the natural annual saccession itself; after the manner which we 
have illustrated and verified by particular proofs of the facti. 

We now clearly perceive that this is the principle on which the 
effect of the two miracles upon the relation of the mean annual 
natural time of our Tables to the mean annual Julian, and upon that 
of the epoch-of mean Julian longitude to the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, and vice versa, is to be explained. Not that the mean annual 
natural time of our Tables, on two several occasions, fell back 12 
hours extra ordinem on the mean annual Julian ; but that the epoch 
of. the mean annual Julian time of our Tables, from first to last, on 
two several occasions fell back 12 hours on itzelf. Not that the 
mean Julian longitude of the present system bas twice exhibited the 
phenomenon of a rise per sallum of 12 hours' mean motion greater 
than usual, in one year, as referred to the epoch of mean lon- 
gitude ; but that the epoch of this mean Julian longitude itself, which 
at first was the same with that of mean longitude also, on two several 
occasions has been depressed and 8et back, in comparison of that, 12 
hours' mean motion ; once in consequence of the first miracle, and 
again in consequence of the second : 80 that by virtue of both at 
last, and as the joint and the permanent effect of both, whereas it 
was at first and for a long time after nothing distinct from the epoch 
of mean longitude absolutely, it is at present and it long has been a 
totally different thing from that. There is at present and long has 
been a difference between them of 24 hours' mean time and mean 
motion. The true mean Julian longitude of the existing system and 
order of things, even for the sxame meridian as at first, is not now to 
be reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox, but from a 
point which js 24 hours' mean motion behind it. It follows that the 
proper Julian term, to which this mean longitude has always been 
attached from the first, has dropped too, from what it was at first, to 
the next below it; from April 25 at midnight, for the proper me- 
ridian, to April 24 at midnight, for the zame meridian. It follows 

i1j. 521 89q : Diss. vi. ch. v. section ix. Z 
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that, notwithstanding this, the proper duration of the exibling 
ntem of things, in terms of its proper mean Julian time and of its 
proper mean solar motion in longitude, is as truly represented by the 
mean longitude of April 24 at midnight for the proper meridian at 
prevent, as it was by that of April 25 at midnight for the 8ame at 
_ We sball illustrate and at the same time confirm this distinction 
- by the proof of four propositions; each of which we will first tate 

= and then proceed to verify in order. First, that the epoch of 


| mean Julian longitude, understood in the sense in which we have de-: 
" fined it, from the mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 down to the mean 


yernal equinox B. C. 1520, and down to April 25, within 36 days of 
May 31, that year, the date of the first miracle, was still the same as 
the epoch of mean longitude. This proposition will be established 
if it can be made to appear that the mean longitude of April 25 at 
- midnight B.C. 1520 for a given meridian was just the same, reckoned 
— whether from that of April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004 in the mean 
- Julian year of our Tables perpetually, or from the mean vernal 
equinox B. C. 1520. : 

- 4. Calculation of the mean longitude (SL) of April 25 at midnight, 


” for the meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 1520, from the mean vernal 


x equinox of that year. 


h, [i 
Tabular mean V.E. April 5 17 47 240 B.C. 1520. 
Correction .. + IT 9-6 


True mean V. E. April «£5 174 $8 336 
+ 19 6 1 26-4 


April 35 © © oo 
a - «©#« h. m. 8s. 
SL © © o-000900 April 5 17 58 336 
Table vii. Part i-iv, + 18 g8 28-899 106 + 19 6 1 26-44 
SL = 18 g8 28-899 106 April2ag o © oo 
= Hi. Calculation of the mean longitude (SL') of April 25 at mid- 
= night for the meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 1520, from the mean lon- 
= gitude of April 25 at midnight for the same meridian B. C. 4004. 
| Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Interval in mean Julian years 
2484 years. 
SL = © © 0000000 April 2; 
Table xii. + 18 g8 28-899 093 
SL = 18 g8 28-899093 Aprilzz © o o B.C. 1520 
SL = 18 g8 28-899 106 
 — O-000013 
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ME att PI 
gitude, and in its relation to the epoch of mean longitude, from the 
mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to the mean V.E. B.C. 1520 at least. Our 
next propozition is that, only one year later than the date of the firat 
miracle, the epoch of Julian longitade was already 12 hours in 
anticipation of that of mean longitude. And this also will be made 
to appear, if it can be shewn that the mean longitude of April 24 at 
12 hours from midnight for a given meridian B. C. 1519 was just the 
8ame, reckoned whether from the mean V. E. B. C. 1519, or from the 
mean longitude of April 24 at 12 hours, for the given meridian, B.C. 
4004, in the mean Julian year. 

1. Calculation of SL April 24 at 12 h. for the meridian of Jeru- 
ho B. C. i519, from the mean _ FOgRage of that year. 


Tabular mean V. E. April 5 we 36 144 B. C. 1g19 
Correction + 12 11 9-6 
True mean V.E. April 5 23 47 240 
+ 18 12 12 36 
April 24 12 © © 
h. m. & 
SL = © © G000000 April 5 23 47 240 
Table vii. Part iv. + 18 14 35-151 2379 + 18 12 12 36 
SL = 18 14 35:1g1 237 April 24 12 © © 
ti. Calculation of S L' April 24 at 12 h. B. C. 1519 for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, from the mean longitude of April 24 at 12 h. for the 
Same meridian B. C. 4003. Third year of the cycle of leap-year. 
Interval, 2484 mean Julian years. 


RE h. m. 8. 
SL = 359 45 40417079 Aprilzs © © © B.C. 400g 
Table vii. P. i. — 29 34164 955 — 12 
359 16 6-252 124 April 24 12 B. C. 4003 
Table x. + 18 g8 28-899 093 — 2484 
SL = 18 14 35-1g1 217 April 24 12 B. C. 1g19 
SL = 18 14 35-151 237 
— 0-000 020 
It follows that between April 25 at midnight B. C. 1520, and 
April 25 at midnight B. C. 1519, the epoch of mean Julian longitude, 
referred to its proper zero or o B. C. 4004, must have been depressed 
I2 hours; i.e. from April 25 at midnight, to April 24 at 12 hours 
from midnight. If 8o, by virtue of the first miracle ; which came 
between these extremes. Now if the epoch had fallen back 1 2 hours 
on April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, its own zero or o, it had fallen 
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+12 hours on the epoch of mean longitude also ; the true zero of 
| from the first mo 25 at midnight too. But this you 


” least, to any thing else. The abeckuts interval in mean longitude 
between April 25 at midnight and the mean vernal equinox B. C. 
1519 was equal at this very time to the absolute interval in mean 
longitude between the epoch of Julian longitude, 12 hours below the 

J point of the mean vernal equinox, and April 24 at 12 hours, 12 hours 

© below the point of midnight April 25. a 

? Our third proposition is that down to April 24 B. C. 710, within 
= days as before of the date of the second miracle, the epoch of 

- mean Julian longitude was till 12 hours and no more behind the 

7 epoch of mean longitude ; 1. e. was 8till in the tate in which it had 

- been left by the first miracle. And the proof of this propoxition is 
the same as that of the last. 

1. Calculation of SL April 24 at 12 h. B. C. 710 for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, from the mean V. E. of _ mw 


Tabular mean V. E. March 30 hs 7 48-0 B. C. 510 
Correction .. + 12 11 9-6 


True mean V.E. March 3o 23 18 57-6 
+ 24 12 41 2-4 


April 24 12 © oo 
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o © 0-000 000 March 30 Bs 18 67.6 
Tub-rii. Pt.i-iv. + 24 10 35-210 215 + 24 12 41 2-4 


| SL = 24 10 33-210215 April 24 12 © 0-0 
2 BL Calculation of the mean longitude (SL) of April 24 at 1 I2 h. for 


April 24 at 12h. for the same meridian, B. C. 4002, in the mean 
" Julian year. Fourth year of the cycle of leap-year. Interval, 3292 


© 4 4 h. m. 3 
8 = 4359 31 20-834 159 Aprilz2gz © © o B.C. 4002 
4 _ Tablevii . Part ii. — 29 34164955 — 13 


> $8L' = 359 1 46-669 204 April 24 12 B. C. 4002 
 Tablex. + _25 8 48-g40989 _ a -- 


24 10 35-210 193 April 24 12 B.C. 710 . 
24 10 35'21I0 215 


— 0-000 022 
-- Our fourth proposition is that B. C. 709, one year after the date of 


the zecond miracle, the epoch of mean Julian longitude was then 24 
hours behind that of mean longitude. And this also will be established 
Mme 


SL 
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by making it appear that the mean longitude of April 24 at midnight 
for a given meridian B. C. 750g was just the ame, reckoned whether 2 
from the mean vernal equinox in the natural year, or from B.C. "ll 
4004 in the mean Julian year.  Þ 

1. Calculation of SL, the mean longitude of April 24 at midnight - 
B.C. Rb 1 EINE >” Hoare a> 
nox of that year. 


Tabular mean V. E, March 29 4 56 3-4 B. C. 709 
Correction + 2 © 11 9-6 
of Vordionn nts 


True mean V. E. March 30 5 7 480 
+ 24 18 52 132 


April 24 © © © 


SL = © © 0-000000 March as: £5 0 
Tab. vii. Pt.i-iv. + 24 25 49-792 255 + 24 18 g2 13 

SL = 24 25 49-792 255 April 24 © © © 2 

ii. Calculation of SL', April 24 at midnight for the meridian of Jew 

8alem B. C. 709, from the mean longitude of April 24 at midaighy 
for the zame meridian B. C. 4001, in the mean Julian year. Firat | 
year of the cycle of leap-year. Interval, 3292 mean Julian years. 

SL/ = © 16 9-581 148 Aprilag by 
Table vii. Part i. —'g9 8-329 910 : 

SL! = 359 17 1-251 238 April 24 © 
Table x. + 25 8 48.540 989 

SL' = 24 25 49-792 227 Aprilag 

SL = 24 2549-792 255 

— 0-000 028 " 
The proof of our four propoeitions is therefore complete, unless I 2 

the data on which we proceed can be impugned; and in partie 
those corrections of the mean vernal equinoxes of the Tables which - 
we have made in each instance. It would bc easy to shew that the | 
epoch of mean Julian longitude, having been left by the second | 
miracle attached to April 24 at midnight, instead of April 25 at mid- 6. 

- Night, for the proper meridian, B. C. 4004, continued 80 attached to 7 7 
it ever after, and is 80 attached to it still. The calculation which we | 
proposed supra* from the formula of Bezssel is decisive of that fact. | 

It follows then that, besides the correction of oh. 11 m. 9.6 zec. | 
and that of o h. o m. 21-6 sec. of which our Table stands in need per- * 
petually, it requires one of 12h. from May 31 B.C. 1520 to May Þ . 


r Page $15. Of the Introduction to the Tables, 212-218 Part iii. ch. i. sect. vii: _ 
263 8ect. xix. 
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5 210 to the mean V. E. B.C. 672: or, what amounts to the szeme 


effect, it requires a correction of 12 hours from May 31 B.C. 1520 
to May 31 B.C. 710, and a correction of 24, or one day, from May 
g1 B.C. 710 to the mean Vernal Equinox B. C. 672. And as it 
has happened that B. C. 672, at the ingress of Period xxviii, under 
the same impression as before, we lowered the Julian date of the 


- mean Vernal Equinox one day extra ordinem, whereas it ought to 


have been retained, as we shall zee by and by, the zame in terms 
for Period- xxviii, as for Period xxvii; this day must be restored. 
So that on the whole, and in point of fact, the corrections required 
by our Tables in Division B from the mean Vernal Equinox B. C. 


E] 673, the ingress of Period xxviii, downwards to the present day, in 
= order to render them in all respects agreeable to the truth, are three 


: im number ; 1. & correction of + 11 m. 9 ec. 36th: 1. a correction 
of + 21 nee. 36th: and iii. a correction of + 2 days, of the Julian 
Gates of the equinoxes. The amall correction of 21 sec. 36 th. for 


ordinary purposes may be 8till omitted : but it would be obviously 


- improper to neglect the first, and much more the third, which is 
- the greatest and most important, and yet the least to be questioned, 
-— and the most casily made, of all. There can be no doubt that our 


Tabular Julian equinozes, from B. C. 673 forwards, are two days in 


” defect of the true Julian dates of the mean equinoxes perpetually. 
— And yet that very circumstance qualifies them to represent those of 
, the true, from the zame time forward; because the true equinoxes 


l I - from B. C. 672 forwards, and even from before that time, have antici- 
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gd two days'in terms on those of the mean, for every meridian ; 

- and nearly two days complete: and they do 80 still. So that in the 
Tabular dates without correction, from B. C. 672 downwards, you 
_ bave a generally correct expression for the true equinoxes every 
_— year; and in the same dates, corrected as directed, you have an 
| abeolutely correct expression for the mean, first indeed and properly 
"for the meridian of Jerusalem, secondarily and through that for any 
other. 

" This more just explanation of the effect produced by the two 
miracles on the relation of the mean annual natural time of our 
Tables to the mean annual Julian, and vice versa, makes no differ- 
ence to the necessity of abridging the duration of a current Type of 
- the Julian year on two distinct occagions by half its usual length. 
The effect would be the same in this respect, whether mean natural 
annua] time fell back 12 hours on mean Julian, or mean annual Julian . 


; F 12 hours on mean natural. A given Julian Type of the natural, 
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reckoned from midnight to midnight perpetually, according to a 
positive rule, must come to an end 56 years (=12 hours' recesion) 
Sooner than otherwisze. The only difference would be that, for a 
certain time after the first miracle, and until the anomaly introduced 
by that was redressed and rectified by the repetition of the same 
thing in the second instance, there would be 12 hours' interval in 


one and the 8ame noctidiurnal cycle between the epoch of the Julian A 


Type and that of the natural Antitype. The former would always 
be midnight. The latter, at the beginning of every fresh Type, 
would be 12 hours in advance of midnight. 'These things however 
will appear more plainly by and by. 

It necessarily happened indeed that, before we had yet attained to 
a clear perception of the truth on these several points, we should be 
found repeatedly speaking of the mean equinoxes, when we should 
rather have spoken of the true*; or of those mean equinoxes not 
under their proper Julian dates: and that in some of our calculs-' 
tions we neglected the above corrections (the two first of the 
number) because we were not yet aware of the neceseity of them. 
The 8mall correction of 21-6 8ec. indeed we have considered our- 
elves at liberty to neglect deliberately, where very great exactness 
was not required. Any other omission of the same kind we have 
taken other opportunities of correcting : and with respect to these 
oversights in general we are thankful to find, on a careful review of 
the former parts of our work, that nothing important has been 
affected by them, and that they are all such as the intelligent reader 
may easily rectify for himself, when once advertised of them. 

We &hall therefore conclude with proposing a Tabular Synopsis 
of the succession of the mean vernal equinoxes of our Fasti, such as 
they ought to have been exhibited in Division B of our General 
Tables at the beginning of each Period, from first to last ; embody-: 
ing consequently all the preceding corrections. We shall also in- 
clude in it whatsoever is necessary to the more correct representation 
of the succession in the mean natural and in the mean or actual 
Julian year, which we exhibited Vol. i. 456; and in the mean: 
natural, the mean Julian, and the equable year, which we proposed 
Vol. i. 623. We are aware too that certain alterations would like-: 
wise be required, in order to render the details of the Table which we 
exhibited Vol. i. 515 conformable in all respects to what we have 


* As for example, in the discussion of the question at is8ue between 
ourselyes and the author of the Ordo Szclorum, Appendix to Diss. vi. 
vol. 1. 530 8qq. though it makes no difference there to the question itself, 
or to the mode of reasoning by which it was determined. - _ 
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herto been explaining, But there is no reason why that Table 

pald not be retained even in its present state ; and yet answer its 

oj purpose. The term indeed, which we compared therein, 

- both in the hebdomadal and in the nundinal and in the sexagesimal 
- eucceasion, will not reprezent the mean vernal equinox, under its ' 

proper Julian denomination, at the beginning of every Period after 

--B.C. 672; (in which capacity we proposed it ;) but it will repre- 

- nent the true under its proper Julian name: and, in any case, it is a 

wen Julian term, the same in each of those successions; and that 

"is all which the object of the Table requires it to be. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 
Parr I —A. Hebdomadal epact at the end of each Julian Period 
of the Fasti.! 
Epoch of the Noctidiurnal succession in the Julian year; 24 
hours before that in B B.w X 
BB. Epoch of the Noctidiurnal succession in the mean natural 
"3 24 hours before the point of the succession in C C.2 

C. Succession of mean Vernal Equinoxes in the natural year, 
under their proper Julian exponents, at the beginning of every 
Period ; and the epoch of each in the Noctidiurnal Cycle as 
reckoned from midnight perpetually. 

CC. Succession of mean Vernal Equinoxes in the Julian Types 
of the natural year, dated at midnight perpetually; and the 
feria of each at the beginning of every Period. 

D. Epoch of origination of the Julian annual time of the Tables; 
1. e. the Julian date of the mean Vernal Equinox at the begin- 
ning of the first Period, supposed to continue the zame in terms, 
and to represent the feria prima at the beginning of every 
Period perpetuallyP. 

DD. Gregorian date corresponding to this Julian one in D, at 
the beginning of every Period after the first; and the feria 
prima also. 

D. L. Dominical Letter. 

DDD. Numerical order of DD in the Noctidiurnal Cycle in 
the natural year, reckoned perpetually from C; 1. e. from the 
first integral period of 24 hours at the beginning of every fresh 
Period, in the natural year, reckoned from midnight. 

E. Cyclical date of CC; 1. e. the equable Cyclical date of the 
mean Vernal Equinox, corresponding to the Julian, at the 


beginning of every Period. 
EE. Nabonassarian date, corresponding to E, and through E to 


the Julian date in CC, at the beginning of every Period. 
F.  Precession' of the Cyclical date of the mean Vernal Equinox 
from Period to Period also ; or rise of the equable date in E 
in its own notation, in the course of every Period. 


1G& vol. L 463. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. n i, 463. Diss. vi. ch. iv. 8ect. i: 467, 
Hi: 467. 8ect. iii 468. 8ect. iii. iv. 

m CF. vol. i. 523. note, Diss. vi. ch. v. © j. 463. D. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. ii. 
nect. ix. P i. 465. H. I. Diss. vi. ch. iv, sect. ul. 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 

FF. Preceazion of the Nabonazzarian date of the mean Vernal 
Equinox from Period to Period also; or rise of the equable 
date in EE in its own notation, in the course of every Period. 

Pazr IL.—G. Gregorian date of the mean Vernal Equinox after 
A.D. 2%5, the ingress of Period xxzxv; corresponding to the 
Julian one in C C perpetually. | 

H. Julian date of the first integral period of 24 hours reckoned 
from midnight, in the natural year, at the ingress of Period 
xXxxv, A.D. 225 ; and of the first feria quarta in the hebdomadal 
Cycle; continuing ever after the zame in terms in both re- 
spects. Cf. D, swpra. 

H H. Gregorian date corresponding to H at the beginning of 
every Period after the xxxvth; and the feria quarta also. CY. 
DD, aupra. 

HH H. [Numerical order of H H in the noctidiurnal cycle in the 
natural year, reckoned from G, at the beginning of every Period 
after the xxxvth perpetually. Cf. DDD aupra. 


REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

The explanations which this Table and these Symbols still require 
have been in a great measure anticipated 4. We shall confine our- 
elves at present to such points as are new, and concern the distinc- 
tion between this Table and our former ones of the same kind. 

1. It appears from this Synopais that, at the ingress of Period 
xxi, B. C. 1512, the next in order after the date of the first miracle, 
the mean Julian equinox enters the Table in' CC on April 5 the 
feria tertia at midnight ; the mean natural or tropical equinox does 
80 in C on April 5 the feria tertia also, but at 16h. 29m. 38 ec. 
24 th. past the point of midnight in the regular order of the reckon- 
ing of the noctidiurnal cycle according to the Julian rule ; and this 
may be considered and treated, in conformity to the positive rule of 
our Tables, as April 5th, on the feria tertia, at noon. We zee then 
that, at the ingress of the Period next in course after the first mi- 
racle, there was 12 hours' interval, in the regular order of one and 
the zame noctidiurnal cycle, between the epoch of the Julian Type 
of the natural year in that cycle and that of the natural year itself 
in the same; that the former was entering it at midzight, the latter 
at n00R. 

Now this was only the necessary consequence of the effect of the 


q Vol. i. 463 899. 627 8qq. 


firat miracle on the relations of these two things to one another and 
to the noctidiurnal cycle, such as we have explained it. Did we go 
back to the beginning of things, after the occurrence of such an 
anomaly as that, (as we ashould be bound in strictness to do?,) in 
order to discover the true epoch of the entire succession in C and 
CC respectively, adapted from the first to this change of relations 
between them which was actually introduced in Period xx, B. C. 
1520; we should find the head of the latter (C C) already et back 
12 hours in the contrary order of the natural decursas vf the nocti- 
diurnal cycle; yet 8till attached to midnight and not to noon. For 
the first actual noctidiurnal cycle under such circumstances must 
eonsist of 36 hours; 1. e. of half of one mean cycle of the same 
kind and the whole of another. And yet this addition to the length 
of the first mean cycle must be made by extending the point of 
noon (20 to say) in the natural order of such a cycle on one feria 
to the point of midnight on the next. The consequence of which 
would be that, at the beginning of the next revolution, when the 
cycle would again proceed in obedience to its proper law, the epoch 
of the Julian Type of the mean succession would be found attached 
to midnight, and that of the natural, 12 hours later, to the point of 
noon. The Julian zuccession must thenceforward be carried on de 
facto from April 24 at 12 hours; and yet de facto also from April 25 
at midnight; and from 12 hours too, in the order of the noctidiurnal 
and in that of the hebdomadal cycle, before the natural. For one actual 
- feria must now have acquired the power of denoting both the latter 
_ half of one mean one, and the whole of the next to it; the actual 
- feria prima, reckoned from midnight to midnight, the mean feria 
zeptima reckoned from noon, and the mean feria prima reckoned 
from midnight : and one actual Julian term must now have become 
equivalent to the last x2 hours of one mean Julian term, and the 
"whole of the next to it; April 25 for instance to half of April 24 
and the whole of April 25. Yet the 8uccession must be carried on 
in the 8tyle of April 25 not of April 24, and from the epoch of mid- 
night, not from that of noon. The Julian succession therefore is 
now to be reckoned from April 25 on the feria prima at midnight ; 
and therefore the natural (12 hours later) from April 25 at noon. 
And this distinction having been establighed between them, by vir- 
tue of the first miracle, it would continue to exist between them 
down to the time of the second; as in fact it is-seen to have done : 
both: from this time forward entering our Tables, at the ingress of 
every fresh Period, on the same feria of the hebdomadal cycle, and 
r Cf. i. 303—30s. Diss. v. ch. iii. 8ect. x. 


on the came day in the Jalan notation of thooe fer, but the os 
at midnight in both, the other at noon. 

Again, at the ingress of Period xxviii, B. C. 672, the Period 
next in course after the date of the zecond miracle, we find the 
mean natural equinox entering the Table in C on the feria quarts, 
at 4h. 15 m. 14 ec. 24 th. in the regular order of the cycle reck- 
| oned from midnight, which may be considered the zame thing as 
midnight ; and we find the mean Julian equinox in CC entering it 
at midnight-on the feria quarta also. At the ingress of the Period 
then next after the 8econd miracle we find both entering the Tables 
on the same feria, and at the zame point in the regular order of the 
feria, and that the point most agreeable to the Julian: rule, mid- 
night ; 1. e. we find the relation origivally establighed between them 
in this respect, which had been disturbed and interrupted by the 
first miracle, restored and reinstated by the second. But herein 
another anomaly begins to be perceptible at this moment, which did 
not appear before ; viz. that the Julian date of the equinox in both 
cases at the ingress of this Period is the same as that at the ingress- 
of the preceding one, March go; though, according to the regular 
law of the descent of thoze dates from the first until now, if it was 
March 3o at the beginning of Period xxvii, it should have been 
March 29 at the beginning of Period xxvii. 

2-5 oe ook farther inte he amet ths an ah6-00s 
also that the Julian date of the ingress of Period xxvii, March 30, 
at that time was the feria quinta ; and that of Period xzviii, March 
go also, is the feria quarta; though, according to the law of the 
descent of the equinox from Period to Period, in the order of ferize 
from the first until now, if it was the feria quinta at the ingress of 
Period xxzvii, it should have been the feria tertia at the ingress of 
Period. xxvili And yet the anomaly at this moment and in this 
respect is critically in proportion to that in the other, which affected 
the date of the equinox ; and both are 80 to the law which has regu- 
lated each of those things until now : for if the feria at this time 
bad been the feria tertia, then the date must have been March 29, 
and vice versa - and the actual date, at this time, March 3o, is just 
the 8ame in reference to the feria quarta as March 29 would have 
been in reference to the feria tertia. 

The explanation of these phenomena is the same which we have 
already given of the former. Did we go back to the beginning of 
things after the second miracle, as we supposed ourselves to do after 
the first, we should find the decursus of the Julian succession al- 
ready set back 24 hours behind that of the natural, yet each at- 


- 


In gee ef gs only the former to the point of 

April 24, the latter to the point of midnight, April 25 ; 

OO et 0 itn s 1emfatane aro 
"night on the feria zecunda. For we might argue in this instance as 
- we did in the former, that by virtue of the joint effect of both mi- 
' racles, now complete, one actual revolution of the earth about its 
own axis, (and properly the first of all,) must be supposed to have 
" become equal to two mean ones, to two periods of 24 hours instead 
— ef one; that two feriz in the mean euccession in the hebdomadal 


” eycle must have been abeorbed in one actual feria in the same; that 


theze two must have been the feria zeptima and the feria prima, and 
yet that of the two the feria zeptima must have been merged in the 
'feria prima, not vice versa, and the succession of ferie in the heb- 
domadal cycle must have been carried on in the style of the feria 
prima, not in that of the feria septima ; that one mean Julian term 
"April 24 must now have become equivalent to two, April 24 and 
'25; the former properly the representative of the feria septima, the 
latter of the feria prima; yet that the actual succession of such 
terms in constant connection with the feriz which they represent 
must now have begun to be carried on in the style of April 24 the 
feria prima, not in that of April 24 the feria septima. The conse- 
quence of all this would be that, after the second miracle as well as 
the first, the entire succession of mean Julian time and Julian ferie 
would be found attached to April 24 the feria prima; and that of 
mean natural or equinoetial to April 25 tne feria secunda; and in 
that relation to these terms and to each other must they be sup- 
poaed to have virtually if not actually proceeded from A.M. 1, B.C. 
4004, down to A. M. 3333, B. C. 672 iteelf. 

- The radix or epoch then of the entire succession of each kind, 
and the relation of one to the other and to the noctidiarnal and the 
- hebdomadal cycle, having undergone such a change ; were the 8uc- 
ceaion of Periods, 8uch as we exhibit from A.M. 1 B.C. 4004 to 
"A.M. 3333 B. C. 672, to be remodelled and reconstructed in a 
- manner conformable to this change of the epoch ; we zshould not 
have two Periods, at different times, each 56 years in length, but 
one Period of 112 years, equal to them both. Consequently from 
"A.M. x B.C. 4004 to A.M. 3333 B.C. 672, we should have 
only 27 Periods, instead of 28; but the 27th would enter the Tables 
exactly at the zame time as the 28th; that is, A. M. 3333, B. C. 
- 672. And in these 27 Periods the mean vernal equinox would be 
" found to have dropt 26 terms in the retrograde order of the Julian 
notation, i. e. from April 25 at midnight to March 3o at midnight; 
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and 5 terms (26—21) in the retrograde order of the feriz of the : | 
hebdomadal cycle, from the feria zecunda at midnight to the feria - 
quarta at midnight : 80 that the state of the case, in these respects, F 
in this new succession would be altogether the zame A.M. 3335; _— 
B. C. 672, which it actually appears to be at the 8ame point of time | 


in our Synopsis. And it is manifest that it amounts to the same 
thing if, instead of going back to A.M. 1, B.C. 4004, at this period 
of the present succession we 8uppose the feria tertia to be merged 
in the feria quarta, and March 29 the proper reprezentative of the 
former to be merged in March go the proper representative of the 
latter. The succession of mean vernal equinoxes in its proper Ju- 
lian 8style and in its proper order both in the noctidiurnal and in the 
hebdomadal cycle, even from the first until now, must be carried on 
from this time forward in the style of the Julian March 3o and of 
the hebdomadal feria quarta. 

It must therefore be true to 8ay that at this moment, the ingress 
of Period xxviii A. M. 3333 B. C. 672, the radix or epoch of the 
entire succession of mean Julian annual time, including noctidiurnal 
and hebdomadal, is changed from April 25 the feria prima to 
April 24 the feria prima ; and that of the entire succession of mean 
equinoctial, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal also, from April 
25 the feria prima, to April 25 the feria secunda; and that of the 
8uccession of equable time in the Cyclical corresponding to the 
natural, from Thoth 1 to Epagomene 5, in the Nabonassarian corre- 
sponding to the Julian, from Mesore 10 to Mezsore 9; yet without 
any change in the proper feria of each. 

It follows too from these premises, that the succession of feriz in 
DDD, which was the feria 53* at the ingress of Period xzvii, must 
be the feria 54®, instead of the feria 553, at the ingress of Period 
xXxvili ; the date of the succession of ferize having been changed 
from March 29 to March 3o. The feria 54* is the 8ame thing 
reckoned from March $3o as the 55* reckoned from March 29. 
It follows too that the Cyclical precession in F, through Period 
xxvii, which would otherwise have been only 12 terms in proportion 
to the length of the Period, in this particular case must be 13 ; and 
the Nabonassarian in FF, which would otherwise have been 13, in 
this instance must be 14. For the Julian style of the equinox 
B. C. 672 is now March 3o, which would otherwise have been 
March 29; and it must require one more term in the equable 
notation to recover March 3o than to recover March 29. Besides 
which at this moment one equable term becomes virtually equivalent 
to two; Phaophi 2o for example to Phaophi 2o and 21 : yet the 
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zquable 8tyle in E must be carried on in Phaophi 21 ; to which from 
'Phaophbi 8, at the ingress of Period xxzvii, the interval in the regular 
order of the equable notation is 13 terms, not 12. 

ii. If we compare D DD and DDD, in the above Synopais, 
before A.D. 225, with H HH and HHH after it; we shall perceive 
that there is only an accidental difference between them. The 
former et out from April 25 the feria prima; the latter from 
March 23 the feria quarta : the former the date of the mean vernal 
equinox B. C. 4004, the latter A. D. 225. DD rises one number on 
April 25, H H on March 25, every Period. D D however is always 
- the same feria as April 25, and H H as March 23; 1. e. each is really 

- the 8ame all along with the other though it is nominally different 
from -it. 

Now the relation of March 23 in H to the cognate terms in H H 
after A.D. 225 is that of a given Julian term to the corresponding 
Gregorian one. If 80, that of April 25 in D to the cognate terms in 
-DD before A. D. 225 must be the 8zame. It is clear then that the 
'Succession in DD is as much Gregorian before A.D. 225 as that in 
- HH after it. In principle D and DD, H and HH, are entirely the 
- ame; each as much Julian and each as much Gregorian as the 
" other. The only difference between them is that D D is the relation 

of a Proleptic Gregorian type to D a Proleptic Julian type of the 
- eame kind, before A. D. 225; HH is that of the actual Gregorian 
to the actual Julian after A. D. 225. 

-- *W. The relation of DD and DDD to C in this Table throughout 
ahould by all means be compared with that of C C and I to the fixed 
term of April 25, which we exhibited Vol. i. 456. It will appear from 
' that comparison that DD and DDD bear just the same relation to 
- C here, as CC and TI to April 25 there: only that DD and DDD 
advance perpetually on C here, while C C and IT recede perpetually 
on April 25 there. But the rate of the Precession here is just the 
eame as that of the Recesgion there; two terms for every Period 
after the first. The interval from C to DD in terms of the nocti- 
diurnal 8uccession at the beginning of every Period here is the same 
us that from April 25 to CC there ; only that it goes forwards in the 
- order of the noctidiurnal cycle, not backwards. It is clear however 
- that the noctidiurnal cycle itgelf proceeds in the same way in both 
instances. Now in the former Table we reckoned from the proper 


| Julian epoch of the noctidiurnal succession, in a regular series of 


Julian exponents, differing by unity only, up to a Julian term com- 


- munis generis with the rest, gupposed to continue the_same ing terms 


: perpetually, April 25; in this latter one we reckon from the proper 
VOL. IV. N 
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epoch of the zame 8ucceion in the natural year, (from the firat 
period of 24 hours in the natural year, reprezented by C,) up to & 
smilar term represented by D D ; not indeed perpetually the zame 
in terms, but virtually and in reality always the same in itself, because 
always the same with a term which is the same in terms perpetually, 
represented by D. 

It must therefore be evident that the succession \ on C to DD 
here is the same in principle as that from C C to April 25 before. 
There is only an accidental difference between them. The latter 
represented the esimple succession of noctidiurnal time in annual 
Julian under its proper Julian nomenclature; the former repre- 
zents the 8ame simple 8uccession in annual natural under its proper 
Julian nomenclature too. This Julian nomenclature is not the- 8ame 
in each instance, it is true; but the course and 8uccession of nocti- 
diurnal time 'is the same under each : and whatsoever difference 
there may be in the style of each compared with that of the other, 
it is the same in principle with one which is or ought to be familiar 
to all of us ; the difference in the style of the Julian and that of the 
Gregorian reckoning of the same thing respectively. 

Iv. Again, if we look at G in this Table, Part ii, as merely a fixed 
Julian term March 23, which A.D. 225 reprezented the mean vernal 

equinox, the first day of the mean natural year; and if we compare 
it with the terms in CC, which are the proper Julian dates of the 
mean equinoxes after A. I. 225 ; we shall see that these latter drop 
one number on G with every Period : 1. e. the first day of the mean 
natural year recedes one cycle of 24 hours in every Period on the 
given Julian term which A. D. 225, at the ingress of Period xxzxv, 
Teprezented itzelf. We zee then that after A. D. 225 the head of the 
mean natural year descends on a fixed Julian term at an uniform 
rate every Period; viz. 24 hours, or one noctidiurnal cycle. The JF 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, holds good in CC compared with DD, = 
before A.D. 225. The head of the mean natural year descends on 
a fixed Julian term, with which it coincided itself at the beginning #* 
of all our Periods, April 25, at an uniform rate in terms of the noc- 2 
tidiurnal cycle every Period : only not at the ame rate before | 
A.D. 225 as after. It is at a rate twice as great before A.D. 225 - 
us after; 48 hours, or two noctidiurnal cycles, before, 24 hours, or 
one, after. 

The explanation of this difference however is that after A. D. 225 F; 
the mean natural year recedes in an actual, that is, a fixed and in- : 
variable, Type of one and the zame thing (the Julian snccession of ; 
Noctidiurnal, Hebdomadal, 'xnd Annual time all in conjunction) ; 
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before A.D. 225 it does 80 in an hypothetical and proleptic, aud 
therefore necessarily a variable, one. Now this, as we observed 
befores, must make a very great difference. It would be contrary 
' tothe reason of things, and even a contradiction in terms, to aszume 
that every thing must have proceeded in the same way in the decursus 
of mean natural annual time in noctidiurnal, hebdomadal, and annual 
in the 2ense of Julian, while there was yet no such thing in exist- 
ence as the actual Julian succession of that kind, and when there 
was. There must be a difference in this respect of some kind or 
other, before and after ; and it appears that the distinction de facto, 
lid down by nature itself, both to discriminate the actual succession 
of natural time in Julian nominally so called, from the same thing 
in actual, and also to shew that it was regulated by one and the 
ame rule in principle perpetually, was this : viz. That while there was 
no &uch thing in existence as the actual Julian year, that is, from 
B.C. 4004 to A.D. 225, the decent of natural annual time'in nocti- 
diurnal and hebdomadal and annual in the sense of Julian should 
proceed in the same way in general, as when there was, but at twice 
the 8ame rate : and consequently that, if the proper measure of this 
gescent from Period to Period after A.D. 225 was one period of 24 


hours of mean «olar time, before A. D. 225 it should be two. And 
: " #must be evident to our own common sense, that the relation of a 
NH fixed course and 8uccession of things like the natural year, always 
anctual and always the same with itself, to a variable form of the 


mane thing, in the sbape of the Julian year, at one time, and to an 
invariable form, as much actual as itself, at another, might be ex- 


NY pected « priori to exhibit « diatinetion like this.” 


- We observe too that, when a given Julian term lke March 23 in 
G or H, (Part ut of the Table,) has ceased to represent a given term 
in the natural, (the firet day in the natural] year, for example,) it 
begins to represent the second ; and when it ceases to represent 
the eecond, it begins to represent the third; and 80 on. In short, 
having once begun to represent a given period of 24 hours in the 
mean natural year, under certain circumstances, it never ceases to 
xepresent gome other, at the proper time and under the same cir- 
eumstances, numerically derivable from that which it represented- at 
first; a fresh term of that kind at the beginning of every Period. 
We zee that this holds good after A. D. 225, from the mere inspec- 
tion of CC and G, and H and HH and HHH, in Part ii of the 
Table. The same thing holds good, mutatis mutandis, before A. D. 
825 also. The first Julian and the first natural term of this kind in 
s Vol. i. 479. Diss. vi. ch. iv. 8ect. vi. 
Nn2ge 
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the first part of the Table are represented by D and DD; which 


nominally indeed differ after Period i, but in reality are the zame 
all along. The numerical order of DD in the ferize of the natural 
year, (i. e. in the succession of uniform periods of 24 hours, reck- 
oned from the beginning of the natural year at the ingress of every 
Period,) is represented in DDD; and we see that when DD has 
ceased to denote the feria prima, (i. e. the first 8uch period,) it 
begins to denote the feria tertia, (i. e. the third ;) and when it 
ceases to denote the third it begins to represent the fifth: and 80 
on, rising two terms in the numerical order of the reckoning of 
such periods from the beginning of the natural year, with every 
change of the Julian Type of that year itzelf. Now this is in prin- 
ciple just the zame thing as that which goes on after A. D. 225 
also ; only at twice the s8ame rate of a common decursus of a cer- 
tain kind before A. D. 225 as after. The law of the decursus is the 
8ame in general, both before and after A. D. 225. Its application 
varies according to circumstances ; as it might naturally be expected 
to do, where the circumstances themselves were 0 different. 

If the question then is asked, By what means, on such a principle 
as this, is the actual continuity of natural annual time in terms of 
Julian, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal as well as annual, 
maintained unbroken before A. D. 225 ? there is not much more 
difficulty in answering this question before A. D. 225 than after. 
After A. D. 225 indeed, and according to the pozitive rule of our 
Fasti, the head of the natural year recedes through each of our 
Periods from midnight to midnight perpetually, in the order of noc- 
tidiurnal, and in that of hebdomadal, and in that of annual, in the 
sense of Julian, time all at once. The head of this year at the ingress 
of every Period is always in contact with the point of midnight ; 
and always with midnight on the next lower feria, and on the next 
lower Julian term, to that with midnight on which it was in con- 
tact the Period before. What there is analogous to this before A.D. 
225, may require 8ome little explanation : and to make it intelligible 
we will beg leave to revert to the first case of the kind, that of the 
descent of natural annual time in terms of noctidiurnal and hebdo- 
madal, from Period i of our Fasti to Period ii, to which we alladed 
.before*. | 

The first integral period of 24 hours in the natural year entered 
our Tables at midnight on the feria prima. It fell back in the 
.course of the Period to midnight on the feria septima. Why then, 
it may be demanded, must not the first cycle of 24 hours in the 

t i, 481, Diss. vi. ch. iv. 8ect. vi. 
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natural year at the ingress of Period ii be reckoned from the feria 
aeptima? So it would be, we answer, if the head of the natural 
year at the ingress of Period 1i were supposed to be in contact with 
- midnight on the feria septima, as it was at that of Period i with 
midnight on the feria prima. But this is precisely the etate of the 
:case in the constant descent of the head of the natural year from 
Period to Period after A. D. 225 ; and therefore it cannot be the 
atate of the case with it before A. D. 225, and from the first. The 
real explanation of the tate of the case, before A. D. 225 and from 
the first, we apprehend to be this; that when the head of the natural 
year has receded 24 hours exactly in the proleptic Julian Type of 
the same thing, (of which we make uze perpetually, down to A. D. 
225,) from midnight to midnight; the exd of the first cycle of 24 
hours, in that year, not the beginzing, is now to be supposed to be 

-in contact with the point of midnight. This may not be an obvious 
-—  Gistinction ; and yet it is a just one, and founded in the reason of 

things. It makes all the difference in the respective relation of a 
proleptic and of an actual Type of the natural year in the form of the 
Julian, to the natural year itself. And yet it is evident that the 
continuity of natural annual time in Julian is kept up on this prin- 
ciple in a proleptic Julian Type of natural before A. D. 225, as much 
as in the actual after. The beginning of the first cycle of 24 hours 
is in contact with midnight perpetually at the ingress of every fresh 
Period after A. D. 225 ; the end is 80 before. But the continuity 
of natural annual time in Julian, including noctidiurnal and hebdo- 
madal, from Period to Period, is never interrupted before A. I. 225, 
-Do more than after. The first cycle of 24 hours never ceases to be 
im contact with midnight at the proper point of every Period, from 
the beginning to the end of our Tables ; only that before the pro- 
per time its beginning is in contact with midnight on one feria at the 
ingress of one period, and its end is 80 with midnight on the next 
feria, at the ingress of the next: so that, de facto, the descent of 
the natural year, from the beginning of this first cycle in one Period 
to its beginning in the next, in the order of ferie, is through two 
terms perpetually down to A. D. 225; instead of one. Thus, in the 
cage which we began with coneidering : at the ingress of Period ii 
the end of the first cycle of 24 hours in the natural year was mid- 
-night on the feria septima; consequently its beginning was mid- 
night on the feria sexta: 1. e. it had dropt, in the course of one 
Period de facto from midnight on the feria prima to midnight on 
the feria sexta; two terms, not one : and yet it had not ceazed even 
at the end of the Period to be in contact with midnight on the feria 


septima. | And midnight on the feria 2exta being now the proper 
head of the natural year at the ingress of Period ii ; midnight on 
the feria quinta was the proper epoch of the noctidiurnal succenzion 
in the natural year for the decursus of that Period : because it muet 
be 24 hours behind the head of the natural year itself v. 

The assumption to which we have just adverted, viz. that the 
proper epoch of the noctidiurnal saccession in annual natural in 
each of our Periods, (not excepting the first of all,) must be et 
back 24 hours before the ingress of the natural year iteelf, was ex- 
plained and defended in the proper place beforevy. Nor is there 
any difficulty in it, if the time of the present svstem of things, which 
bears date from the Mosaic Creation, in all and singular its meazures 
is in reality the continuation of a preexisting system of time of the 
=ame kind, the beginning of which who hall tell? And yet (if we 
may without impropriety speculate on 0 mysterious a subject and 
as yet 80 entirely concealed from our own knowledge); it would seem 
to be altogether reasonable to suppose that, could we go back to the 
very beginning of this system, we should find both its noctidiurnal 
and its annual time taking their rise absolately at once. 

- And here the fact which we do appear to have azcertained, viz. 
that the true mean natural annual time even of the existing system 
' of things bears date not from midnight in the noetidiurnal cycle, but 
from 21-6 sec. past the point of midnight, as we have already observed, 
is very Significant. The proper period of the mean natural annual 
time of this system in the mean Julian is 1 29 of. its proper years; 
and in determining this period, and consequently in both fixing and 
maintaining this proper relation of the mean natural annual time of 
the system to the mean Julian, no element is more influential and 
more important than this very minute quantity of 21-6 sec. of mean 
solar time. 

There is a period of 4000 mean natural years, into which this 
element enters, and of which it is ultimately the bazis ; which brings 
back the mean annual natural time of the system to the same epoch 
of the noctidiurnal cycle, and to the 8ame year of the cycle of leap- 
year, proper to the system also: but not to the s8ame year of the 
period of 129 years, nor to the zame year of the cycle of 28 years, 
nor consequently to the same feria in the hebdomadal cycle, nor to 
the same day in the mean annual Julian time of the system* ; because 
it is made up of 31 cycles of the period of 129 years plus the first 
year of one more. 


Y i. 468—473, Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. iv. Introduction to the Tables, 229 9q- 
x i, 234, Dias. iv. App. ch. ii. sect. ii. Part iii. ch. i. sect. xiv. 
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-_. There is. another period of 526 000 mean natural years, of which 
this element is also the bazis; which brings back the mean annual 
natural time of the system to the same epoch in the noctidiurnal 
cycle, the zame year in the cycle of leap-year, and the same year of 
- the period of 129 years; because it is made up of 129 x 4ooo? : but 
" not to the ame year of the cycle of 28, nor consequently to the 
pame feria in the hebdomadal cycle; nor yet to the same term in 
the mean Julian time of the system also. 
- There is a third period of 3 612 000 mean natural years of the 
_ gyotem*®, into which this element enters also ; which restores the 
mean natural annual time of the system to the same epoch of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, the zame year in the cycle of leap-year, the same 
year in the period of 129, the same year in the cycle of 28, and 
- therefore the same feria of the hebdomadal cycle ; because it is made 
up of 129 000 x 28, or 516 000 Xx 7: but it does not bring it back to 
- the same term in the mean annual Julian also. 
. There is a fourth period, the product of 3 612 000 x 365-25 x 4 
Ge. of 1 319 283 000 x 4 or 5 277 132 000) mean natural years 
— of the systew, which would bring back to its proper mean an- 
- "mnal time to the same epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, the zame 
-- year of the cycle of leap-year, the same year of the period of 
* 129 years, the zame year of the cycle of 28 years, the zame feria of 
- the hebdomadal cycle, and the same term in the mean annual Julian 
- time of the 8ystem, all at once: into which too this element must 
enter at bottom as much as into the rest. And great as this period 
"i may appear, and almost too much for the human comprehension to 
grasp at prevent ; it must be only the proper period of a system like 
that which exists de facto at present: in which the cycle of one day, 
.the cycle of zeven days, the cycle of 365-242 25 days, and the cycle 
of 365-25 days, the cycle of four years, and the cycle of 28 years®, 
each according to its proper law, do make, and as far as we can judge 
always bave made, a constituent part. And great as this period seems, 
-it may be, eyen as we have s8tated it, far, very far short of the truth. 
.For, as the cycle of 365 days has made from the first, and 8till does 
make, a most important part of the same system ; the proper Period 
.of the system which restores all its component parts to their original 
* . relations, must include this too. And besides the mean solar time 
.of the system in every form and of every denomination ; it has its 
mean lunar, its mean sidereal, and its mean anomalistic also: to 
.combine each of which with the rest, in its proper proportion, and to 


Y i. 31, Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. viii. « Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 
Z j. 496, 8qq. Diss. vi. ch. iv. 8ect. xii. 148. Part ii. ch. iv. sect. 1. 


form one great and comprehensive Pzziop out of the. particular -pe- 
riods of all, a Pzz10p which should bring back one and all at the 


s8ame moment to the relations of origination, whatsoever they were, 
might possibly exceed the capacity of an angel, much more of the 
human mind at present. Yet 8uch a period may exist; and for 
ought we know to the contrary may even now be going on, yet even 
now not for the first time: and what is more it may always have 
been measurable and may always de facto have been measured, and 
may 8till be 8oÞ, by the proper noctidiurnal cycle of our own earth ; 
and through that by this apparently slight and insignificant quantity 
of 21-6 8ec.: which neverthbeless is an integral part of that cycle, and 
measures it exactly. | 

It is therefore a significant circumetance that the mean natural 
annual time of this system from the -epoch of the Mosaic creation 
downwards appears to have been attached to this term of 271.6 8c. 
past the point of midnight. If a period of 4000 years, such as we 
began with enumerating, came to an end at 18 hours from midnight 
B. C. 4133, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year; then it is easy 
to shew that *Fe first cycle of 129 years, in the next, would come to 
an end, and the second would begin, at oh. o m. 21-6 8ec. past mid- 
night, in the second year of the cycle of leap-year, B. C. 4004. For 
the epact of the mean natural year of our standard in 129 years ac- 
cumulates to 7 days, 6h. o m. 21-6 8ec. exactly. Consequently, if 
its epoch in the noctidiurnal cycle, B. C. 4133, in the first year of the 
cycle of leap-year was 18 hours from midnight ; its epoch B. C. 4004 
in the same noctidiurnal cycle would be 18h. + 6h. o m. 21-6 8ec. 
from midnight : that is, o h. o m. 21.6 8ec. past the point of midnight, 
in the 8econd year of the second period of 129 years, and in the 
gecond year of the cycle of leap-year also; which appears to have 
been the state of the case exactly, at the epoch of the Mozaic creation, 
B. C. 4004. 

We know not whether we are exceeding the limits of propriety in 


arguing any thing even from s8uch coincidences as these; but if . 


the zeveral periods which we have mentioned do really make a part 
of one and the same system, and that our- own, each in its proper 
order and proper proportion too : then the fact that a period of 4000 


years would thus appear to have begun B. C. 4133, in the first year 


of the period of 129 years, and in the first year of the cycle of leap- 

year, would seem to imply that a greater period of 516 ooo years 

must have come to an end at the same time also; because that is the 

period which - would bring back the mean equinoctial time of the 
b Cf. Fasti, ii. 365 note. Diss. xi. ch. iv. sect. vi. 
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ayatem to the 8ame epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, the same year of 
the cycle of leap-year, and the eame year of the period of 129 years, 
"and the zame year of the period of 4000 years, all at once. In this 
cave however the proper epoch of the equinoctial time of the system 
in the noctidiurnal, B. C. 4133, would be that of the Period of 
516 000 years from the first ; and if it was that of this Period from 
the first, it must be that of the system itself from the first. Now that 
this epoch B. C. 4133 must have been 18 hours from midnight may 
- be seen from our own Tables in B. C. 133, when the epoch was 17 h. 
43m. 28-8 sec. Increase this by 11 m. 31-2 8ec. and it becomes 18 h. 
om. © 8ec. exactly: which must consequently have been the epoch 
4000 years before, B. C. 4133. 
- The proper annual time then of the system and the proper noc- 
tidiurnal would thus appear to have begun together some time or 
other, exactly 18 h. from midnight; i. e. exactly in conformity to the 
- primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle of our own system itself. In 
- this cage, and at this point of time, we could not have assumed the epoch 
_ ofthe noctidiurnal succession,perse, 24 hours behind that of theannual. 
© But at the end of one Period of 516 000 years, in which there would 
be 188 465 001 mean s8olar days, (3999 less than in 516 000.mean 
- Julian years=188 469 ooo mean s8olar days ;) the epoch of the an- 
- - mual guccession would be found attached to a point in the noctidiurnal 
cycle just 24 hours in advance of that from which it set out: i. e 
to 18 hours from midnight indeed as at first, but on a different feria 
of the hebdomadal cycle, and on a different Julian term. In this 
caze it must be self-evident that the epoch of the annual succession 
In the second Period of 516 000 years, and that of the noctidiurnal, 
must be distinct things; the former 24 hours in advance of the 
latter. The distinction thus introduced at the end of the first Period 
would continue to characterize every other, down to the completion 
of the «till greater Period of 3 612 000 years at least, which only 
would bring back the epoch of the annual succession to the same 
feria of the hebdomadal cycle and of the zolar cycle as at first; if 
not to that of the still greater one of 5 277 132 ooo years, which 
would be necessary to bring it back to the same Julian term as at 
first alzo.* 

* The mean tropical year advances 21-6 8ec. of mean solar time, in the 
order of the noctidiurnal cycle, in the course of one period of 129 years of 
Its own denomination. Consequently, in 129 x 4000, or 516 000 8uch years, 
It advances an entire period of 24 hours; because 21-6 8ec. x go00= 24 hours 
exactly. 

It "OM that, if this be 8upposed to go on long enough, in 516 ooo x 
365-25 years of its own denomination, i. e. in 188 469 ooo mean tropical 
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CHAPTER II. 
On the effect produced by the two miracles upon the mean longitude 
of the moon. 

We hall now proceed to consider the question hitherto rezerved 
for future discussion©e; viz. that of the effect produced by the same 


years, it must advance through every day in. the mean Julian year in its 
turn, and come round to the 8ame again. Diminich the number of mean 
tropical years, in which this effect takes place, by 3-999, and you will obtain 
the corresponding number of mean Julian years; viz. 188 465 cox. Con- 
8equently 188 469 000 tropical years = 188 465 oor mean Julian. 
This is shewn by the reduction of both to days and nights : 

188 469 000 x 365-242 25 = 68 836 841 61525 days 

188 465 001 x 365-25 == 68 836 841 61z-2g daye. 
In each of these periods, we perceive, there is an excess of 0-25 days, or 
6 hours, over the last complete cycle of day and night which enters 
each. It follows that though mean tropical time and mean Julian would 
return to the same day at the end of 188 469 ooo mean natural years and 
188 465 oox mean Julian; they would not return to the same time of the 
day ; i. e. to the same epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle. The case therefore 
would be precisely the 8ame at the end of one s8uch period as this, great as 
it is, as if it were nothing more than the end of the first year of an ordi- 
nary cycle of the Julian leap-year. To get the true period of reatitution in 
such a cycle of leap-year as this, we must multiply each of thee periods 


by 4- 
188 469 000 m. tr. y. x 4= 753 876 000 


188 465 oo1 m. d. y. x 4= 753 860004. 
753 876 000 x 365-242 25 =275 347 366 461 days. 
753 860 004 x 365-25 =275 347 366 461 days. 

It follows that in 153876 ooo mean natural years, 753 860 000 mean 
Julian years, mean annual tropical time and mean annual Julian time 
would return to the same day and to the eame time of the day perpetually. 
But they would not return to the same feria : for neither of theo periods 
is divisible by 28. To get the period which would bring both back to the 
eame Julian epoch, the game noctidiurnal one, and the «ame hebdomadal 
one, perpetually, we must multiply even this period by 7. 

753 876 ooo m. tr. y. x 7 = 5.277 132 000 
753 860 004 m. J. y, x 7 =g 277 020028 
5 277 132 000 x 365-242 25=1 927 431 505 227 days. 
5 2377 120028 x 365-25 =1927 431 565 237 days. 


188 469 000 x 28 = 5 277 133 000 
the number of cycles of 28 in this number of mean trop. yrs. 
188 465 oo1 x 28 == 5 277 020 028 


the number of cycles of 28 in the corresponding number of mean Jul. yrs. 


© j, 306. Digs. v. ch. iii. sect. xii. 
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two miracles on the continuous reckoning of the mean lunar mo- 
menta, (by which we understand the mean longitude more particu- 


This may give us come idea of the way in which mean noctidiurnal 
time, mean hebdomadal, mean annual tropical, and mean annual Julian, for 
ought which we know to the contrary, may always have been blended, and 
always have proceeded, together in a system like the present which de facto 
combines them all. What can be inferred from such premises as these, 
but that the true cycle of leap-year of such a system is one of 

753 $76 000 mean tropical years, 

753 860 004 mean Julian years? 
and the trus lar eycls of ouch = eyatem is an of 

5 277 132 000 mean tropical years. 

| | 5 277 020028 mean Julian years ? 
"But begides its mean annual natural and its mean annual Julian time the 
'system has its annual equable time also. Let us congider this as simply 
I the equable in the 2ense of cyclical, If the mean tropical year receded four 
days on the mean Julian in 129 4 or '316 mean tropical years; the 
| 'equable cyclical would recede on'the natural 129 — 4, or 125 pear 
' length of time also: and in g16 x 1000 or 516 000 mean natural 

"would recede 125 x 1000 or 125 000 days. But in reality the mean pace 

'year gains one day on the mean Julian every 516 ooo years. Therefore 
" the equable must recede one day more on the natural in the same length of 

time; i.e. 125 oo1 days, and not 125000. This one day extra-in one 

period of g16 ooo years would amount to one equable year in $16 000 x 

365 years: and the recession of equable cyclical annual time on mean na- 

tural annual in that space of time would amount to 125 oo x 365 days, 

4. 6. 12g 001 equable years exactly. It follows that the period of restitution 
of these two kinds of mean annual time in conjunction is 

; g16 000 x 365 m. trop. yrs. = 188 340 000 

and SIG 000 x 365 or 188 340000 equable years 

| + 125 001 more 


=: | 1.6. 188465 oor equable years. 
and this is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights. 
188 340 000 x 365-243 25 = 68 189 725 365 days. 
188 46; 4or1 x 365 = 68 789 725 365 days. 
' $0 that the true Sothiac period of equable cyclical in mean natural annual 
time is one of 
188 340 000 mean natural years, 
188 465 oor equable years, 
in the course of which the equable would revolve 125 001 times round the 
- .natural year, and in the complex of which there would be 125 oo1 more 
equable years than natural. And if the proper mean lunar time of the 
 equable solar year accompanied this perpetually, and its proper period in the 
equable zolar year was 600 8uch years perpetually ; it could not be restored 
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larly,) and of the manner in which that also is to be taken into 


account. 
For this purpose, we shall have to institute various calculations; 


to the relations of origination simultaneously with this in less than 

188 465 001 x 600 equable years: for 188 456 oor divided by 600= 314 x08, 

with a remainder of 201. 

E It has been shewn® that 25 885 mean tropical years equal 25 884 mean 
gidereal years; and that both contain 9 454 295-041 25 mean solar days. 
The period therefore of the restitution of mean annual tropical time in 
terme of mean sidereal would be 25 885 mean tropical years, 25 884 mean 
gidereal. But neither would return at the end of this interval to the szame 
day in the Julian year, or to the 8ame epoch in the noctidiurnal cycle, or 
on the game feria of the hebdomadal : though the above number of days 
is divisible by even. 

In like manner we have 8hewn in the introduction to our Tables Þ that 
the precession of the mean anomalistic time of our standard on the mean 
tropical amounted to one quarter of the mean tropical year at the winter 
8olstice A. D. 1245; i.e. in 5248-75 years. Coneequently, in 5248-75 x 4 
or 20 995-00 years it must amount to an entire year. The period therefore 
of the restitution of the mean tropical time and of the mean anomalistic time 
of our standard is 20 995.mean anomalistic years, 20996 mean tropical. 
And this is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights : 

-1:,4. h. m. s. 
20 995 anomal. years = 7 668 626. 6 49 23-627 609 361 989 - 
20 996 mean trop. yrs. = 7 668 626 6.44 38-4 
4 45-227 60g 361 989 
This mall difference is merely the amount of correction which our mean 
anomalistic standard would require at the end of this great period. For 
the standard iteelf is slightly in excess; because the annual rate of the 
proper motion of the apsides, 11-66, which we avgurme, is lightly in ex- 
ces also<. It amounted to 1 m. 11 8-306 902 340 497 25, in one quarter of 
the period: and the above is only this quadrupled. | 
We shall not attempt to pursue this subject any further, or to compound 
these various periods in one common and comprebensive period, which 
should restore these 8everal kinds of mean annual time both in themselves 
and with reference to any thing else to the relations of origination, simul- - 
taneously and perpetually. And yet there are two more elements at least, 
which ought to enter into 8uch a period; of neither of which have we aid ; 
any thing: one, mean lunar in conjunction with mean Julian and mean = 
natural time ; and the other, annual equable in the eense of Nabonasearian, { ib 
in conjunction with mean Julian, mean natural, and equable cyclical also. 
With regard to equable time in the sense of Nabonassarian, it is first 


© iv. 147. x © See the Introduction, 203. Part iii. 
b Page 205. Part. iii. ch. i. sect. v. ch. &. gect. v. d-Tbid. 205. 
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each of which we must endeavour to execute with as much care and 
exactness as may be possible. And as it is by all means desirable 
"that not only our readers in general, but men of science in parti- 
cular, should be enabled to judge of these for themselves ; we must 
not be satisfied with merely stating the results of our calculations 
in each instance, but we must exhibit their various steps and details 
also. 
We shall begin with the full moon of May next before the date 
of the first miracle; 1. e. before May 31 B.C. 1520. 

. 1. Calculation of the full moon of May B.C. 1520, for the meri- 
dian of the ancient Jerusalem. Second year of the cycle of leap-year. 
Epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A. D. 1801. Interval, 3320 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 33-2 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 

to mean V.E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years d. 


and properly to be referred to mean annual in the sense of Julian : and its 
relation to that is 8uch that 1460 mean Julian years must equal 1461 Na- 
bonassarian; and vice versa. 
Now 129 000 x 1460 = 188 340 000: from which it follows that in 
188 340 000 mean Julian years there will be 188 340000 
+ 129000 


or 188 469 000 Nabonasgarian 
years. This is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights. 
188 340 000 x 365-25 = 68 791 185 ooo days 
188 469 ooo x 366 = 68 791 185 ooo days 
Equable annual time then in the 8ense of Nabonassarian and mean annual 
- in the gene of Julian would be restored to the relations of origination 
perpetually in 188 340 000 mean Julian years, 188 469 ooo Nabonasearian. 
We have 8een that the same thing holds good of equable annual in the 
nense of cyclical, and mean annual in the 8ense of natural, in the period 
of 188 340 000 mean natural years, and 188 40; 4o1 cyclical years. 
Now, 188 469 ooo Nab. y. = 68 791 185 ooo days 
188 465 001 Cyc. y. = 68 789 725 365 days 
The difference = I 459 635 days 
And thege = 3 999 x 365 exactly: and 3999 also is the difference of 180 
469 000 and 188 465 oor. It follows that :88 469 ooo Nab. years would 
contain 3999 more than 188 465 oor cyclical; and that, as the equable 
cyclical year would revolve 125 oo1 times round the natural in 188 340 
'000 mean natural years, the equable Nabonassarian would revolve 129 000 
times round the mean Julian in 188 340000 mean Julian years. 


a CF. vol. iii. 511. Diss. xv. ch. ix. vii: 219—226. sect. viii.—aect. xi: 276. 
ect. iv. Introduction to the Tables, ch. ii. sect. wi. 
203. Part iii. ch. i. sect. v: 206. 8ect. vi. 


Tab. V. E. 


mean V, E. at Jeruealem 
Greenwich 


SL 


SL 
S L+ x80* 


h. m. 


29 12 © © A.D. 1801 
33320 years —213 33 15360 — 3320 
17 39 45951 


Carr. 33-2 C 


DD'D'D”"D”"”"= +o 23 29040 TTTT"T"" = +0 42 48-136 
D "Is = +4 go 33-694 T ” = +8 49 23514 


DD'D"'D” DD = +; 14 8643 TT TIP = +9 32 11-650 


«4% h. 
SL = 54 3 41:318 v. MT = May 3o 12 o 0 
+D'D"D” DD = ag 29-949 TT TIT TO = + 9:32 13 


SL = 54 27 11-467 os 


SLU'+i8=ML = 234 37 ——_ cpa _ May 30 21 32 13 


: h. m. Þ® 
April $g 15 37 46-6 B.C. 1520 
+ 8s 6 
= 42 35 45'515 May 30 21 37 466 


WR Wh h. m. 
yi. PL. Epoch 280 39 4-766 April 2g 13 © © A.D. 1801 
3330 yrs. = —-92 20 I1-140 — 3320 

188 18 53-620 

Corr. 33-2 C. =—11x 25 32-867 


— — 
176 53 20-753 B. C. 1520 
+ Z 37 13733 
+ 2 39-364 

is PL = 180 23 12-850 


x. NL. Epoch 7 0 14-957 o A.D. 1801 
3320 F- + 134 18 36-998 
I41 18 51-955 
Corr. 33-2 C. =— 1 653 20-578 
139 25 31-377 April 29 12 © o 
— I 38 29-731 + 31 
_ 1 15-751 + 9 32 12 
xz NU = 137 45 46'89g May 3o 21 32 12 


xl. SA=SL—AL'= he Pr 26-983 ping 61-432 5 


"xii. MA=ML—PL'= $4 3 g8-617 = 1 24 3 58-617 From Per. 
7 24 3 58-617 From Ap. 


" av. ND=8L'—NL'= 276 41 25572 = 9 6 41-4262 
oo” h. m. $. 
zr. EEE'E”.E Argt. SA = —O 50 28 

E Argt. MA'=MA—x==—7 32 1:4 
E” Argt. SA—-MA =— $3 9:56 


E” Argt. ND $69 


EEEF'E” 


= —8 26 0-03 


h. m. 8s. 


xvi. MT.” MT = May 3o 21 32 13 
EEEE” = — 8 26 0-03 


MT” = May 30 13 6 11-97 Mean time of true oppo- 


gition at Greenwich. 


MT” = May 30 15 26 g8:99 At Jerusalem. 
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The result of this calculation therefore is, 


h. m. 8s. 


Mean full moon May 3o 21 32 12 mean time at Greenwich. 
May 30 23 52 59 mean time at Jerusalem. 


True full moon May 30 13 6 11:97 mean time at Greenwich. . 
May 30 15 26 58-97 mean time at Jerusalem. 


We shall next calculate the date of the'full moon immediately 


after the first miracle. 
ii. Calculation of the full moon of June, B. C. 1520, for the 
meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Second year of the cycle of 


leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A.D. 180x. Interval, 3320 


mean Julian years. Secular correction, 33-2 centuries. Mean V.E. 
B. C. 4004 to mean V.E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years. 


h. m. s ' 
April 5 15 37 46-6 Mean V.E. at Greenwich 


i. SL. 
+ 84 20 22 134 B. C. 1520. 


June 29 12 © ©o©0 


o # # h. m. 8s. 
SL O © ©© April 5 15 37 46.6 
+ B83 37 51-414 943 + 84 20 22 134 
SL 83 37 51415 


June 2y 12 


ML 229 I3 2-824 May 3o 12h. Cal. i. 
| + 35 17 30'810 
264 30 33634 
wm. SU. 
"ML: }8L + 180*% == — 263 37 51-415 
I 


ML = 


O 52 43-210 


9 ' h. . 
D'D"D" D”” ==—o 4 15661 = © 7 45-670 
D = O 52 42-219 = 1 35 59787 
DDD” D”'D”= o 56 7.880 TT TT" =—1 43 45457 


h. m. $ 


SL 


v.MT 


= 8337 Si-415 
DDD” D”= — 4 15661 


T TT TT 


= June 29 13 © © 
—I 43 45 


SL _ = 83 33 35764 
SL +186=ML=263 33 35:754 


vii MT = June 29 1o 16 15 


June 29 10 16 15 


AL 42 35 36-179 
AL 42 35 50505 


h. m. s. ; 
April 5 15 37 466 Cal. i. 
June 29 10 7 466 


PL 180.20 33486 
PL 183 4o 36-267 


h m &$# 
May 30 12 © o Cal.i. 
June 29 10 16 15 
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* #& wn h. m. & .- 
NL 137 47 1-646 May 3012 © o Cal.i. 
NL. I36 11 g6-287 June 29 10 16 1; 


SA 40 57 45-249 


MA 79 52 59-487 19 53 59-487 From P. 
Ig 52 59-487 From Ap. 


ND 307 31 39.467 

E Argt. SA 

E Arg. MA'=M A-x 

E” Argt SA—MA 

E” Argt. ND 

EEE E” —12 15 28-4 
- h. m. s 


*VL MT June 29 10 16 1 
EEEE — 132 15 28-4 


MT June 28 22 © 46-6 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” June 29 © 21 33:6 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


; The result of this calculation consequently is 


h. m. 8s. 


Mean full moon June 29 10 16 15 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 29 12 37 2 Mean time at Jerugalem. 


True full moon June 28 22 © 46-6 Mean time at Greenwich. 

June 29 © 21 33-6 Mean time at Jerucalem. 
In the next place we will calculate the true mean standard of the 
natural lunar synodic revolution at this particular epoch of May 31 
B. C. 1520, from the formula of which we have hitherto made use 

for such purposes ©. 
wn. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 1520. 
x = 33-2 centuries, x3 = 1102-24. 


+ 0-034 136 x « | + 1-133 31g 3 
— 0-000 092 45 x © — ©O-IOI 902 I 
Correction, 33:2 C | + I-O0ZL 413-1 


d. h. m. &s. 


Standard of A. D. 180r, 29 12 44 2-865 537 6 
* 240M 33-2 C + 1-031 4131 


"Standard of B. C. 1520. FE 29 12 44 38969507 


© ii. 25. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. vii: iv. $02. Diss. xv. ch. ix. 8ect. ii: 524. 
369. Diss. zviii. ch. ii. sect. iy. Cf. iii. ect. vii: 541. sect. ix. 
VOL. IV. Oo 0 


h. 
Now we had by calc. i. mean full moon, May 30 21 33 11-650 
One mean lunation of the standard of 


mn + 0 06 2990 
Mean full moon from the standard, June 29 10 16 15-547 
From calculation 6. . June 29 10 16 14:543 


— I-004 


It is manifest then that these two mean full moons stood as nearly 
as possible at the distance of one mean lunar month of the standard 
of this period, (such as we recover from formula,) one from the 
other ; but at no greater. Consequently natural mean lunar time 
must have proceeded apparently from one to the other agreeably to 
its natural law at this time, notwithstanding the intervention between 
them of 80 extraordinary an event as the solstice of Joshua. 

We shall next proceed to calculate the new moon before and after 
the date of the second miracle; that is, before and after May 31 
B.C. 7510. But as there were two new moons in the month of May 
this year, it may not be amiss to calculate both. 

iv. Calculation of the first new moon in May B. C. 7ro, for the 
meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Fourth year of the cycle of leap- 
year. Epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mean 
Julian. years. Secular Correction, 25-1 centuries. Mean V. E. 
B. C. 4004 to mean V.E .B.C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 


h. 
i. SL March 30 20 $8 106 Mean. V. E. Greenwich B. C. 710. 
+ 31 1g I 494 
May 112 © ©o©0 


© 4 4" h. 
SL = © © 00 Mar. 30 20 88 10-6 
+31 10 20-426 324 + 31 15 1 494 
SL = 3I Io 20-426 May 31 13 ; 


o &X #4 h. m. 
i. ML Epoch 289 g9 11-523 April 29 12 © © A.D. 1803. 
—2512y. —a289 5 56-386 


o 53 15-137 — 2613. 
Corr. 25-1C +1 47 29-563 


h. 
ML = 2 40 44-700 April 2g 12 © © B. C. 710. 
ML = 29 IT 54754 May 1 12 


MI) SL = 31 10 20-426 
iv. SU']J —-ML = —ag 1 54754 


D = +2 8 25-672 May 1 12 


I * 


1 Gd Þ word hos 


1 be 
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vi. AL, ga94y.= 


x6 28 87-108 


a, h. 
DD'D”D” D”= + 6 16 23009 TTT'T"T"" = +0 18 $4787 
D = + 2 8 25-672T = +3 53 55-412 
DD'D'D”'D”D”= + 2 18 48-689 TTT" TOTP" T = +4 12 $0-199 
J > , PP h. Mm. $. 
; SL = 3I 10 20-426vy.MT = May 112 © o©o 
& DDD DD” = +10 23017 TI TT TT + 4 12 50 
py SL'=ML' = 31 20 43-443 vi MI = May 1 16 12 50 


h. m. 
March 30 20 58 106 


AL = 56 29 2-480 May 1 15 58 106 
wii, PL Epoch I 58 35-570 April a9 12 AD. 1803. 
— 2512y., =334 26 330012 — 2513. 
27 323 2-558 
Corr. 26-1 CC | _ = —6 37 46-161 
h. m. s. 
PL = 20 54 16-397 April 29 12 o o B.C. 7IO. 
i, PL = 21 8 48-926 May 1 16 12 50 
; 5s © 4 4” h. 
Ez x NL Epoch 328 20 50-327 April 29 12 S pt A. D. 1803 
E . — 2512}. + 346 I4 57-198 FF 2513 
Pi 314 35 47525 
F4 Corr. 2g-1C= — 1 5 47-495 
j-- NL = 313 30 0-030 Aprilag 12 © © B.C. 710 
= = NL = 313 23 5-285 -May 1 16 12 50 
=: SA = 334 gi 40963=11 4 gi-827 
bz (+) 8 4 ” 9 8 4 
x. MA = IO 11 54-517= © 10 IT 54517 FromP. 
== 6 10 11 54517 From Ap. 
"IJ . © 00 , |S. o# 
” x. ND = 77 57 a8158= 2 17 57-6359 
: h. m. & 
XV. E Arg.SA = +1T 44 333 
E Arg.MA'=MA+@ = —1 42 55-05 
E” Arg.SA—MA = -— 2 45:99 
E” Arg. ND + 37-16 
EEFE'E” = —0 © 31-18 
| h. m. s. 
xvi MT = May 1 16 12 $0 
EEE E” = — o© 31-18 
MT = May 1 16 12 18-82 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = May 18 33 5:82 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


o02 
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The result of this calculation is 


h. 
Mean new moon May 1 x6 12 g0-199 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 1 18 33 37-199 Mean time at Jerusalem. _ 


True new moon May 1 16 12 18-82 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 1 18 33 5-832 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


v. Calculation of the zecond new moon in May B.C. 710, for tte WU 
meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Fourth year of the cycle of leap. KH  *? 
year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A.D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mem 
Julian years. Secular Correction, 25-1 centuries. Mean V. E. 


- B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 
At Greenwich. up 
oO »2£ pu | h. m. * | > 
i. SL= © o oo March go 20 58 10-6 B.C.7510 = * 


+ 60 44 30-324 + G1 15 1 4944 HR 
SL= 60 44 30324 Mayz1 12 © © | 


4 4 


i h. | 
by M L= 2 40 44:700 April 29 12 B.C.7qr0. Cal. iv. | | 
+ 6x 38 40-864 + 32 | " x 
ML= 64 19 25-564 May JT 12 


is SL 
i. M1) $60 44 30324 


D == 3 34 55:240 May 31 12 


o h. m. s. ; hou 


D' = o16 4615 T = o 29 16-987 
D* = 1 12-1597 T” = 2 11-429 D 
Ds 0-403 T ” o74 i 
D'D”'D” D'” = —-o 175 22572 DTT T” = o 31 38-980 : D 
D = 3 34 55240 T _ 6 31 27-890 5 
DD D'D” D” = 3 52 17-812 TTT'T” TT" = — 7 3 6-870 F G 
+ I h. m. s. x 
SL= 60 44 30-324 v. MT =Mayz3r12 o © FF 
DDD" D”'= - 17 22572 TTTT"T"= — +7 3 7 ' ” 
SL'=ML'= 60 27 7-732 vi MT" =Maygr 4 56 53 _ F-2 
n; : — n - h m s I. 
vii. AL, 32947= 56.28 57-108 Mar. 30 20 58 106 Cal. iv. 
AL = 56 29 7-474 May;31 4 58 106 xs 
00» © , 1 h. m. 8s. m 
vii. PL. = 20 54 16-397 Aprilag 12 © © B.C. 710. Cal.iv. Is 
ix. PL = 24 26 12-343 Maygr 4 $6 53 


COWS, 4 
>” 0-5-5 
T7 
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bd " 4 h, 
NL =313 30 o-030 Aprilag 12 = "0 B.C.710. Cal. iv. 


NL =311 49 15677. May 31 4 56 53 


Pl 1 


# # 


F. 
®- 
A. SA = 358 028 = 
xl. MA = 36 © 55-409 = 


() 

8 * 4 

i 6 © $5:409 FromP. 
7 6 © 


55-409 FromAp. 


SI ” WW" jS 
xiv. ND =108 37 52-075 = 3 18 37-8679 
h. m. 8s. 
XV. E Argt. SA = — © 16 593 
E Argt. MA'=MA—a= — 5 23 247 
E” Argt. SA-MA' = — 2 29-8 
E” Argt. ND = — 58-9 
EEE E” = — 5 43 527 
h. mM. s. 
xvi. . MT = May 31 4 56 53 
EEE E = = 5 43 527 


MT” = May 30 23 13 03 
MT” = May 31 1 33 47:3 


Mean time at Greenwich. 


Mean tame at Jerugalem. 


_ The result of this calculation consequently is 


h. m. &s. 


Mean new moon May 31 4 56 53-130 
May 31 7 17 40-130 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


True new moon May 3o 23 13 03 
| Maygi1 1 33 473 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerugalem. 


vi. Calculation of the New Moon of June B.C. 710, for the 


© 4 


+ 89 19 31-891 


meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Fourth year of the cycle of 
Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A.D. 1803. Interval, 2513 
mean Julian years. Secular Correction, 25-1 centuries. Mean V. E, 
B.C..4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 


At Greenwich. 


| | Eon h. m. 
L SL = © © o©o Mar.30 20 £8 10-6 B. C. 710 


+ 90 15 I 4944 


SL = 89 19 31-891 Juneag 13 


© 4 4 h. TOW 
tl. ML = 2 40 44:700 Apnlag 12 B.C. 710. Cal. iv. 


ML= $86 26 21-347 Juneag 12 


wm. SL SL = 89 I9 31-891 
Iv, ML} —ML = —$86 26 21-347 


D= + 2 53 10:544 


Addenda et Corrigenda. APPENDIS. 


De 4 bh. m. - 
DD'D'D'” Dy” = + o 14 o0gg TTTOTUT" = o© 2g 30-17 
D = a2531054T = 53 Ig 25-740 


DDD'D”D”D” = 3 7 10637 TTTT'T"T"=+g 40 5591; 


mg 4 bh. m. « © 
SL= B89 19 31-89: v. MT=Juneag 12 o © 
DD" DDD” = + 14 o0gg TTTT"T"T"" = +5 4o g6 


SL'=ML'= 89 33 31-984 vi. MT'=Juneag 17 4o 56 


. : h. 
vu. AL= 56 28 57-108 Mar.zo 20 v8 106. Cal. iv. 
AL'= $6 29 12-466 Juneag 17 58 10-6 


o P h. 
vii. PL= 20 54 16-397 Aprilag 12 B. C.q10. Cal iv. 
ix, PL'= 27 43 35-760 Juneag 17> 4om g6" 
© 4 #4 h. 
X. NL= 4313 30 ©-030 Aprilag 12 B.C. 1510. Cal iv. 
xi. NL'= 310 15 26-0750 Juneag 1jh. gom. $68. 
S 4.0 3 © , ' 
xl. SA= 33 4 19-918 = I 3 43253 
xill, MA= + 61 49 56-224 = 2 y 49 6-224 From P. 
= 8 1 49 56-224 From Ap. 
Oo (4 # g 4 
xiv. ND = 139 18 5:914= 4 19 18-098 56 
Des h. m. 8s. 
XV. E Argt. SA = — 2 14 29-72 


E' Argt. MA'=MA —a= — 8 14 27-16 
E” Argt. SA—-MA' = — 2 1265 


E” Argt. ND = — I 32-7 " 
EEEFF = —TIO 32 43-23 z | 
h. m. s. WE 

xvi. MT = June 29 17 40 g6 LE 


EEFEFE = — 10 32 43:23 


MT” = June 290 47 8 13-77 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = June 290 9 29 ©'77 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


The result therefore of this calculation also is, 


h. m. Bs, 


Mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55915 Mean time at Greenwich, 
June 29 20 1 43-915 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


True new moon, June 29 7 8 13-77 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 29 9 29 0-77 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


Next we will calculate now too the true mean standard of the 
lunar synodic month for this period of B. C. 710. 
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vii. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 710. x=25.1 


-— centuries. «2=630-01. 


+ 0-034 136 x « + 0-856 8136 
— O©-000092 45 x «2 — o-058 2444 
Correction, 25-1 C + ©-798 569 2 


d. h. m. s. 
Standard of A. D. 1801, 29 12 44 2-865 5376 


Correction, 25-1 C + o-798 569 2 


Standard of B. C. y10 29 12 44 3664 1068 
Two lunations of this standard, 59 TI 28 7-328 2136 


h. 
Cal. iv. Mean new moon, May 1 16 12 50-199 
Two lunations of the standard of B. C. 710, + 59 1 28 79-328 
Third mean lunation of the standard, June 29 17 40 57-527 
Cal. vi. True mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55915 
— 1-612 


h. m. 
Cal. v. Mean new moon, May 31 4 56 83-130 
One lunation of the standard, + 29 12 44 3-664 
Second mean lunation of the 8tandard, June 29 17 40 56-794 
Cal. vi. True mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55915 


—- o879 


From these calculations then it must be inferred that mean lunar 
time of the standard of the period went on apparently without in- 
terruption from the last mean new moon before the second miracle 
to the next mean new moon after it. We will endeavour to shew 
also that true mean lunar time must have gone on apparently in 
like manner, without any the least interruption, from the mean full 
moon last before the first miracle to the mean new moon last before 
the second; and from the mean full moon next after the first 
miracle to the mean new moon next after the second. 

vin. From May 31 B. C. 1520 to May 31 B.C. 710 there were 
810 mean Julian years, and 810 actual; the latter of which con- 
tained 18 hours of mean solar time less than the former. 


d. Þ 
800 mean Julian years *® 292 200 © 


Io = 3 652 12 


810 = 295 852 12 

© ——————_— 6 
— B.C. 1520. 2. } 

In mean Julian tis, 295 852 18 

In actual 295 852 © 


e Supplementary Tables, xxxi, 


In theze 810 actual Julian POCEINEGRAAIs too18 mean or 
actual lunar months, 


304 x 2 years = 608 = 4$3760x2 = 7520 lunations. 

190 = ; 2350 
8 = 99 
— Zkwan 49 
810 = 10018. 


So that from the full moon May 31 B. C. 1520 to the new moon 
May 31 B. C. 710 there would be 100184 mean lunar months. 
The 8wn of mean time contained in these with the standard of our 
Fasti would be as followsf : ok 

. h. m. & & 


10000 lunations = 295 305 20 25 31 54394 ; 
I0 = 3295 7 20 25 31-915 = © 

> 8 bs 236 5 52 20 25-532 oh 
mY = 14 18 22 1 16-596 E = 
roor84 = 295 882 4 © 19 8-037 22 

810 Julian years B. C. 1520, W-: 
— B.C. 710 — 295 852 | "Hh 


= @ Þ 


Excess of 10 018y lunations _ 4 © 19 8-937 : 
over these 810 Julian years. 4 © 19-149 I 

We have then, Cal. i. "RT 

The mean full moon, May 3o 21 32 12 B. C. 1520. 
Add + 4 © 19-149 
bs hg meagre } May 31 1 32 31-149 B.C. 710. 

The date of this mean new moon of the standard of the Fasti how- 
ever B. C. 710 would not represent that of the true, at the same 
point of time. To arrive at that by the same or a similar process 
we must first calculate the standard of the middle period between 
B. CC. 1520 and B. C. 710; which is B. C. 1115, 405 years distant 
from both. | 

ix. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 1115. x=29.15 
centuries. «2=849-7225. 


+ 00034 136 x « = | + 0990644 
— ©-000092 45 x «2 == — 0-078 5868 
Correction, 29-15 C. + ©-916 507 6 
d. b. w. s. = 3 
Standard of A. D. 1801, 29 12 44 2-865 537 6 Ss x 
Correction, 29-15 C© = + 0-916 507 6 'F . 
Standard of B. C. 1115, 29 12 44 3:782 045 2 
Standard of the Fasti, 29 12 44 2-553 I91 
Excess of the former on the latter, .1-228 854 


f Supplementary Tables, xxv 
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This difference in one Junation being multiplied by 10 o18-5 luna- 


S:- 


- tions=12 311273 799 8ec.=3h. 25m. 11-2748cc. And this is the 


amount of mean time by which the 10 018-5th lunation of the stan- 
dard of the Fasti B. C. 710 would anticipate on the zame with the 
standard of B. C. 1115. We have then the date of the former, 
h. m. s. 

May 31 1 332 31-149 

Add © 3 25 11-274 

We get that of the latter, May 31 4 57 42-423 

True mean new moon, Cal. v. May 31 4 56 53-130 

| — 49-293 + 


tn Bo manner; Cal. ii. we had 


h. m. s. 
the mean full moon, } June 29 10 16 Is B. C. 1g20. 


+ 4 © 19-149 


roor8th mean new moon of 
- the standard of the Fasti 
WEEDS } aan 

10018th of the middle standard, June 29 17 41 45:423 

True mean new moon, Cal. vi June-29 17 40 55915 
— 49-508 

These coincidences must satisfy us of the exactness of our for- 
mulz, and of the accuracy of our calculations hitherto. They appear 
to be decisive of the fact that true mean lunar time went on uni- 
formly not merely from the mean full moon May 3o to the mean 
full moon June 29 B. C. 1520, but also from the mean full moon 
May 30 B. C. 1520 to the mean new moon May 31 B. C. 7510; and 
not only from the mean new moon May 31 to the mean new moon 
June 29 B. C. 710, but also from the mean full moon June 29 B. C. 
1520 to the mean new moon June 29 B. C. 710. 

We shall now proceed to calculate the true place of the moon 
May 31 at 6h. B.C. 1520; and its true place May 31 at 18h. B. C. 
710: each by means of the zame Tables of which we made use, and 
after the 8zame manner in which we proceeded, on an occasion of 
the zame kind befores. 

x. Calculation of the true place of the moon in the ecliptic May 
31'at G6 hours mean time, for the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem, 
B. C. 1520. Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 
20 at 12h. A. D. 1801. Interval, 3320 mean Julian years.  Se- 


} June 29 14 16 34-149 B. C. 710. 


E ili. 543. Diss. xv. ch. ix. ect. x. 


cular Correction, 33-2 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean 
V. E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years. 


b. 
Tab. mean V. E. April g 17 47 240 B. C. 1520. 
Correction + 1x 9-6 
True mean V.E. April 5 17 $58 336 | | 
+ 55 12 I 26-4 " | 
May 31 6 © oo ; ; - 


© !g #8 h. ; ' 
SL = ' © © oo April 5 I7 58 336 = 
+ 54 43 15-858 + 55 12 1 26-4 = 
SL = 54 42 15-858 May gr: 6 FE: : 
—AL, (2484y. 55d. 13h.) 42 35 45-558 May g1 5 58 336 = 


SA = I2 6 30-300 = py 13 6-508 Fr. Ap. 


WED” 6 12 6-505 Fr. Per. 
Eq. of the centre, or E. = =o 22 33:3 


SL 64 43 158:8 May 31 6h. | 
E = — 022 333 
54 19 42558 May gr 6h. _ 


th 
re 
l 


Few of et ys h. m. 

M L, Epoch 31 13 1-81: April ag 12 © o A.D. 1804, 
— 3320y. —213 33 15-860 — 3320, 
177 39 45951 | 25 
180 44 56-987 April 29 12 0 © B.C.1,20 7% 

+ G61 38 40-864 + 32. | i 

* 243 23 37-851 May 31 12 © © at Gr. bp 
= May 31 14 20 47 ater. L 1 
—_4 34 56299 = S427 | 1 
ML = 237 48 41-552 May 31 6h. at Jerusalem, % E- 


: 
& 
l 


PL, Epoch, 280 39 4-766 April 29 12h. A.D.18n, | - 
— 33207. — 92 20 11-146 — 3330. | £ 
188 18 g3-620 " 

Corr. 332C, = =— 11 2; 32867 r: 
PL = 176 53 20-733 April 29 12h, B. C. 1520. 
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h. m.s. 
Aprilag 12 © oB:C.1ga0. 


[1 Pl 4 
o 6 57 57988 


PL = 176 £3 20-753 
+ 3 33 53789 + Z2 
PL = 180 27 14:542 May 31 12 © o at Gr. 
= May 31 14 20 47 atJer. 
— 2 19473 —- 820 47 
PL = I80 24 55-069 May 31 6 © © atder. 
From Apogee, = © 24 55-069 
© Y «# h. m. s$. 
NL, Epoeh, 7 © 14957 April 29 12 © o A.D. 180r. 
— 3320Y- = + 134 18 36-998 — 3320 
I41 18 51-995 
Corr. 33-2 C. — TIT 53 20-578 
NL = I39 25 31377 April 29 12 © o B.C.1520, 
— I 41 40367 + 32 
NL = I37 43 gio0w0 May 31 12 © o at Gr. 
= May 31 14 20 47 atTder. 
+ Tx 6-297 —- 8 20 47 
: NL = 137 44 57-307 May 31 6h. at Jerusalem. 
@ 7 48 8 o 
SA = 12 6 30-300 = © 12 6-508 
ML = 237 48 41-552 
— PL = — I80 24 55-069 
8. o pe a 
MA = 57 23 46-483 = 1 27 23 40-483 Fr. P. 
= 7 29 23 46-483 Fr. A. 
ML = 237 48 41-552 
- 8U — 54 19 42558 
| 183 28 58-994 Mean D. of ) from © 
6 57 57-988 2D.of)from© 


ARGUMENTS OF THE Xx EQUATIONS. 


s © 4 s © 4, 
SA O 12 6 30-300 = O 12 6-505 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


* > ,  » 
o 6 g7 67-988 


2Dd ) fr. ©. 
+ SA + © 12 6 go-300 
8 » , 
Argt. u. Eq. © 19 4 28-288 = © 19 4-471 46 
: S& o , u : 
. 2Dof) fr. ©. © 6 57 57988 
| _ — 0© 12 6 30-300 
wb: 8. o 4 Su 
Argt. in. Eq. IT 24 $1 27-688 = 11 24 51-461 46 
: 5. 4 P/ 
-2Dof ) fr. ©. o 6 g7 g7-988 Su 
+ MA. + 7 27 23 46-483 
, 8. Oo 4 
Arg. iv. Eq. 8 4 21 44-471 = 8 4 3231-74118 
- 8. 0 a 
2Dof ) fr. @ © 6 x7 57988 
— MA. — 7 327 23 46-483 
Argt. v. Eq. S* o , 
THe Evoction, F 4 9 34 I1:505 = 4 9 34191795 _ 
6. (o] El #4 
_ "Argt. v. Eq. .. 4 9 34 11505 
+ SA + © 12 6 30-300 
: : 8 Oo 4 
Arg. vi. Eq. .. 4 21 40 41:805 = 4 21 40-69675 E 
8 o x nu a ; 
Arg. v. Eq. .. 4 9 34 11-505 As 
— 8A — 012 6 gogo0 bh 
Arg. vii. Eq... 3 27 27 41-205 = 3 27 27-68675 * 
& o - «© = E” 
MA = 7 27 23 46-483 3 
— SA —- o©o 12 6 30-300 'g 
OP ; 
Arg. wi.Eq... 7 15 17 16-183 = 7 15 17-2697 
8. 4 4 
NL = 137 44 57307 
— SL —- 54 19 42-558 
Ll S 4 
Arg. ix. Eq. .. 83 25 14749 = 2 23 25-2458 : 
Long. of ) Ap. .. © 34 g5-069 
— SL — $4 19 42-558 
8. 4 
Arg. x. Eq. .. 306 5 12-511 = 10 6 5-208 5 


EM TE 


nn. ZEffect of the two Miracles on Lunar time. 


Sum oF THE x EQUATIONS. 


Sam of Negative —1 4 10-797 — Sum of Pogitive 5 26-762 
+ 5 25-7602 - 


Sum of x Equations = 58 45-035 
MA = 7 35 23 46.483 


Correction .. + 4 49-602 Arg. SA. Precept 5. P. 123. 
x Equations =— $8 45035 


Argt. xi Eq. MA' —— 
ns } = 7 26 29 $g1-050 = 7 26 29-8g0 8 


ML = 237 48 41:552 May g1 6AM. 
i. Cor. x Equs. . - -— 58 45-035 


k Cor. xi Be. es} + s 27 26-488 


ML” = 242 17 23-008 ML twice corrected - 


p S true 1 b 
— 8 = =54 19 42588 þ Mey — 


Argt. ziiEq.TheVariation, 187 57 40:447 = 6 5 eta 


ML” = 242 17 23-005 ML twice corrected 


xn Eq. + T0 10-093 
ML” = 32432 27 33-098 ML thrice corrected 
= g- 2* 27-5516 
8 » Pl : 
NL = 4 17 44 57:397 
Correction + I 49-976 Argt. SA. Precept 5 ÞP. 123 
NI = 4 17 46 41-223 Equated long. of Node. 
ML” = 8 3 27 ML thrice corrected 
—- NU - 41m 4 33-098 
. 3 14 40 45:815 Equated D of ) from Q 


Twi D of ) fro 
6 29 21 31-630 } or & P12, — 
— MA'=- 7 26 29 gi-050 Argt. xi Eq. 


B. (0) Pl 
Argt. xiii Eq. .. .. 11 2 51 40-580 = 11 2 $1-6763 


Addenda et Oorrigendsa. 
242 27 33-098 


— 38-139 
_ | ft tmes 
ML” =. 242 26 54969 } Longitadeof Þ in is orbit 


— NL —= 137 46 VEL = TY 8. P. 123. + 


| : 3 6 4 
Argt. xiv Eq. The Reduction 104 40 7-676 = 3 14 40-1279 


ML” = 242 26 54959 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 

xiv Eq. + 3 17-6004 

ML” = 243 30 12-653 iCorr.of Long. of ) initsorbit. 
xv Eq. Equa. of Equinoxzes — 12-075 Ker % Precept 9. "— 


ML” = 242 30 og18 | 
The rezult of this calculation consequently is, 


Mean Longitude, M L, 237 48 41-352 May 31 6h. mean time. 

True Longitude, ML, 242 30 o-578 May g1 6h. mean time. 

i. Calculation of the true place of the moon in the ecliptic May 
31 at 18 hours mean time for the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem, 
B.C. 510. Fourth year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12h. A.D. 1803. interval, 2512 mean Julian years. Secular 
Correction, 25-1 centuries. Mean V.E. B.C. 4004 to mean V.E. 
B. C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 
Tab. mean V. E. March 30 ve 7 480 B. C. 7510 

Correction + 12 11 9-6 


True mean V. E. Marchgo 23 18 g7-6 atdJerucalem. 
+ 61 18 41 244 


May 3118 © oo 


» 0 h. s 
SL = © © oO March 30 23 18 57-6 
+ 60 53 30-499 + 6r 18 41 24 
SL = 60 53 30-499 * May 31 18 © oo 


tn } 86 29 175479 May 31 279.48 g7'6 


8s © - 
= { © 4 243825 Fr. Ap. 
6 4 24-3825 Fr. Per. 


SA = 4 24 22-952 


Hon 3 Oo —o þ x69 
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SL 6o 53 30-499 
— 8 g43 


May 31 18h. 


SL = 60 44 36-299 


$76 


{May 31 at 18h. Sun's true 
longitude. 


289 59 11-523 


ML. Epoch 
—289 5 86-386 


—- 2512y. 


O 53 15137 


Corr. 26-1 C + 1 47 29-563 


l h. m. $4 
April 2g 12 © © 


A.D. 1803 


— 2512 


2 40 44700 
+ 61 3$ 40-864 


April 29 12 o-o B.C. y10 


+ 32 


64 19 25:564 


+ 2 © 21-214 


May 31 12 0-0 at Gr. 
May 31 14 20-47 at Jer. 


+ 3 39-13 


66 19 46-778 


May 31 18 © © atder. 


x 58 35-570 
— 334 26 33-012 


h. 
April 29 12 © 


s. 
A. D. 1803 


— 2513 


27 32 2-558 
—6 37 46-161 


20 54 16-397 
+3 33 53789 


April 29 12 


April 29 23 
+ 32 


B. C.'710 


24 38 10-186 


+ 1 1-054 


h. m. & 
May 31 12 © © 
May 31 14 20 47 

+ 3 39 13 


PL = 24 29 I1-240 
Long. of Apogee= 204 29 11-240 


May 31 18 © © 


328 20 $0-327 
+ 346 14 57-198 


NL Epoch 
= 2512 y. 


314 35 47525 


Corr. 2g1C 8" =1 5 47-495 


b. 
April 29 12 


313 30 0030 
—I 41 40-367 


April 29 12 O 
+ 33 


B. C. 510 


Z11 48 19-663 


— 29-022 


h. m. 8. 


May 31 12 © © 
May 31 14 20 47 
+ 3 39 13 


at Gr. 
at Jer. 


311 47 go-641 


May 31 18 © ©o 


at Jer. 


4 24 33-982 


8. (-] - 
O 4 243825 


221 go 35-838 Fr. Ap.-7 11 $0923 


66 19 46-178 
—b6o 44 36-299 


May 31 18 
May 31 18 


5 35 10-479 


MeanDof ) fr. © 


II 10 20-958 


ARGUMENTS OF THE x EQUATIONS. 


i. Eq. SA = 4 24 23-953 


Ss o 4 
© 4 243825 


z1 10 20-958 
+ 4 24 23.953 


2Dof)fr.© 
+8A 


Argt. i. 


Ig 34 43-910 


o Ig 34-7318 » 


It 10 20-958 
— 4 24 32-983 


2-D of fr. © 
—SA 


Argt. ii. Eq. 


6 45 g8-006 


o & 4596676 


2Dof) fr. © 
+MA 


Argt. iv. Eq. 


” (Ul 4 
IT 10 20-958 


+ 221 50 35-538 
233 © 56-496 


2Dof) fr. © 
—HMA 


Argt. v. Eq. 
The Evection 


11 10 20-988 
—221 50 35538 


149 19 45-420 


V. 
+8SA 


vi. Eq. 


149 19 45-420 
+ 4 24 22-952 


153 44 8-372 


o , Fe 
149 19 45-420 
4 24 22-952 


* 


I44 55 22-468 


V. 


—8A 
vii. Eq. 


© 4 


= 
4 24 55374 4 


MA 
—SA 


. viii. Eq. 


227 50 35-538 
4.25 Ogg 


217 26 12-386 


NL= II 47 50-641 
. — Go 44 36-299 


(+) 4 NH 8. O , 
251 3 14343 = 8 11 3-239 


204 29 11-240 May 31 18 
— 60 44 36-299 


143 44 34941 = 4 23 44582 35 


Sum oF THE x EQUATIONS. 


0 145579 
7-766 
43-016 

41 35-963 


*IT'E 


20-437 
35892 


Pome. 


0 g1-470 


97-529 
28-077 


I 5257 


— 43 37-653 
+ Z 22-333 


| Sum of x Equations — 40 15-319 


= 221 50 35538 
= + I 46-753 

—40 15-319 
= 231 12 6-973 


& o / 
= 7 II-I2-II60 23 


 _ ML = 66 xg 46-778 
- Sum of x Equations — 40 15-319 
* Equation of the centre + 4 22 34177 


70 2 $636 
— 60 44 36-299 


+ Z 22-333 


Argt. SA. Precept 5s, P. 123 


Argt. xi Equation or Equation of 
the Centre 


May 31 18h. 


M L twice corrected. 
Sun's true longitude May 31 


= 9 17 29-337 
The Variation 


= 08. 9 1748895 


Wo: ML” = "0 3 £636 
_ x Eq. = + II 12-II3 


ML” 70 13 17-748 


——— 


M L twice corrected. 


M L thrice corrected. 
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311 47 50-641 May 21 18h. 
+ © 40-6597 Argt. SA. Precept 5, P. 123. 


NL = 3i1 48 31-298 Equated Longitude of Node. 


ML” = 70 13 17-748 


- NU —311 48 31-298 
x18 24 46-450 Equated distance of moon from 
Node. 
236 49 32-900 Twice Eg. dist. of ) from Node. FF 
EA. —221 12 6-943 Precept 7, P. 123 C bee 
8 o 2 | | 
Argt. xii Eq. 5 37 25928 = © Ig 37-432 13 
ML” = 170 13 17-748 
xi Eq = + © 22-248 
ML” = +70 13 39-996 ML four times corrected or 
—-NU —311 48 31-298 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 
Argt. xiv Eq. 118 25 8-698 = 3 28 28-144 96 
The Reduction 


ML” = _ 70 13 39-996 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 


xiv £4. —_ + 5 37353 
ML” 70 19 17-349 i Corr. of long. of ) in its orbit. As 
xv Eq. = + © 13-44 Argt. NL, Preceptg, P. 124 Ez 
M L”” 70 19 30-789 ii Corr. of long. of ) in its orbi |} 
True longitude of the moon in FE 


The result of this calcalation also is, 


' Mean Longitude, M IL, 66 x9 46-718 May 3:1 at 18h. mean time. 
True Longitude, ML, 4o 19 30-780 May 31 at 18h. mean time. 


We may shew the consistency of the first of these calculations 
with calculation i, as follows : 


h. m. 8s. 


Cal. i. True full moon, May 3o 15 26 58-97 at Jeruzalem, B. C. 1520. 
+ 14 33 1-03 
May 31: 6 © o©o 
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wdnacant 7* - m. 8. 
P_ 5. 8. iv. ES I4 33 103 =7 59 18-0g0 640 


M L=234 27 11-467 MT”, May 30 15 26 68-97 
+7 59 18-051 + T4 33 1-03 
ML'=242 26 29-518 MT, Mayg: 6 © oo 


True longitude. True mean time. 


ML =242 30 0-558 h, m. 8. 
ML =242 26 29-518 o- 0 May 31 6 © o 


Z 31-060 =(Tab. xi. P. u.) 6 24-433 


This difference of ML and ML, (the true longitude, and the lon- 
gitude thus obtained for the zame point of time May 31 at 6h. 
mean time,) reduced to time and added to the sum of the Equations, 
EE EE”, Calc. i. should be the amount of correction necessary 
to reduce the mean place May 31 6 a. n., to the true. 


h. m. & 
Now Cale.i, EEF'E”' = 8 26 o-0g 


Correction = x = 6 244433 


EEF'E”'+=x = 8 32 24403 


The true Longitude, May 31, at 6 h. Calc. x. = 242 30 0-578 
The mean Os _ gl =237 48 41-552 


Diff, = 4 41 19-026 


Now, Table xii. P. i. 11. 
o Ys # h. m. s. 
4 41 19-026 8 32 24-113 
EEE E'+x 8 32 24463 


— 0-350 


We may shew in like manner the consistency of the second with 
calculation v, as follows : 


; h. 
_ Cal. v. True conjunction May 31 S 3347-3 &t Sera, B.C. 
+ 16 26 12-7 10. 


May 31 18 © o0 


h. ef AE 
Su POenrary Tables, Table _ 16 26 12-7=9 I 26-189 580 


Ppp2 


We have then, b 2 


in mean wn og - mean time - . 

s #4 , h. m. s. "of ; 
ML = 6 27 7152 = May 31 1 33 473 = 
+9 1 26-790 | + 16 26 12-7 


ML' = 69 28 34542 : = May 31 18 © ©o | 0 


Tru>ML, 750 19 30-789 | _— 


—=ML=—69 28 34542 May 31 18 © oo I - 


i. wm. 's. * | 
go 56-247 (Table xii. P. un.) 1 g2 46-767=x. - 


Now, as before, Cal. v. 


EEF EF” 
+ Xx 


EFFEF'E”'+x 


The mean, ag as 5. = —- 66 19 46-778 
3 59 44-011 


£ 

4 

£ 

] 

| 

1 

= 

——— + OBESE = 70 19 3c MM « 
F ; b>- | 

( 

Now Table xii. P. i, 1. 4 
} 


48 


59 44-011 
EFFE'+zx 


To come then to the question which we began with proposing, 
The proper effect of the two miracles on the mean lunar mo- 
menta ? 

The calculations just completed are consistent with each other ; and 
to a very great degree of correspondency. They prove therefore that 
mean lunar time and the mean lunar motion in longitude must have 
gone on, in the same or a corresponding manner, from any assumed 
date before the first miracle to any assumed one after the second ; and 
from thenceforward to the present day. How then is this fact to 
be reconciled with that of the interposition of two euch extraordinary 
events as theze miracles, each at the proper time, between the zsame 
extremes ? 

The explanation of this anomaly is just the same with respect to 
the moon as with respect to the sun. By virtue of these two 
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miracles the Julian epoch of the mean zolar longitude was twice 
depressed 12 hours of mean time and mean motion below what it 
was at first; and by virtue of the same two miracles the Julian 
epoch of the mean lunar longitude was twice depressed in the same 
manner also below what it was at first. There is, and there always 
has been, zuch a thing as the Julian epoch of origination of the mean 
lanar momenta, as much as of the mean solar ; and this Julian epoch 
was April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, primarily for the meridian of 
Jerusalem, zecondarily for any other, in the case of the moon as 
much as in that of the 8un. The moon had a certain mean longitude 
April 25 at mean midnight B. C. 4004 for every meridian under the 
gun in its turn; on which its actual mean longitude not merely on 
April 25 at mean midnight in any s8ubsequent year, but on any day, 
and at any time of any day, and in any year, since this first of all, 
B. C. 4004, has been directly dependent, and till is 80. And 
though no judicious astronomer, even in the present state of the 
lanar theory, would undertake to pronounce with confidence what 
that was; this uncertainty about its precise amount makes no differ- 
ence to the fact of its existence : that some 8uch actual mean longi- 
tude of origination at the proper time and for the proper meridian, 
(and that proper time the Julian April 25 at mean midnight B. C. 
4004, and that proper meridian the meridian of the ancient Jerusa- 
lem,) there must have been. 

It will be scen from the calculation of the new moon of April, 
B. C. 4004, which we hall have occasion to propose hereafterÞ, 
that the difference between the mean longitude of our Lunar Tables, 
carried back 80 far, and the true mean longitude'of the zame epoch 
according to formula, was little less than nine degrees. For argu- 
ment's zake however it is allowable to asxume that even the mean 
lanar momenta of A. D. 1801 held good of B. C. 4004 : and this 
being accordingly azzumed, we may illustrate (though strictly speak- 
ing we cannot verify) the fact of which we are speaking ; the 
depression of the epoch of the mean lunar motion in longitude, as 
referrible from the first to the same Julian term April 25 at mean 
midnight for the proper meridian, first by 12 hours, in consequence 
of the first miracle, and again by 12 hours, in consequence of the 
 8econd. 

i. The Julian epoch of our Lunar Tables being April 29 at 12h. 
for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801 —18041i, in the mean 


h Chapter v. 
i Introduction to the Tables, Part iii. 219—225. ch. i. 8ect. viii-x. 
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motion of these Tables carried back 5804 mean Julian years, and 
for the meridian of Greenwich, we find 


ML = 3 34 10-734 April 29 12h. B. C. 4004. 


Tab. xi. P.i. —g2 42 20-108 —-4 
ML = g1o $1 50-626 April 25 12 B.C. 4004. 
Tab. xiv. +174 5 35-216 — 2484 


ML = 124 57 25:842 April 25 12h. B. C. 1520. 


ML = 124 57 25-842 April 25 12h. B. C. 1520. 
Tab. xi. P.i. . +52 432 20-108 +4 


ML = 177 39 45-950 April 29 12h. B. C. 1520. 


And this is the same which we found it to be calc. i. supra, by 
reckoning back from the epoch April 29 at 12h. A.D. 18or to 
April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 1520. Consequently up to this point of 
time, only 31 days before May 3o, the date of the last full moon 
before the first miracle, (whatsoever the true mean longitude of 
April 25 at 12h. or at midnight might have been,) the mean lunar 
longitude of this same Julian term April 25 at 12 hours, or at mid- 
night, for a given meridian perpetually, at all intermediate points 
of time, as directly dependent on that, could not yet have been 


I. hangtato ets Epocd, ) 210 g1 g0-626 April 2g 12h. B.C. 4004. 


Table xi. P. i. =6 35 17-514 —123 
ML = $goq 16 33-112 April 25 at midnight. 
Table xi. P. i. 365 x 2= +258 46 9-713 —2. 
ML = 203 2 42-825 April 25 o B.C. 40032. 
Table xiv. + 98 32 54690 — $3393. 
ML = gor 35 37-515 April 25 o B.C. 116. 
Table xi. P. i, u. +59 17 37-622 +4 12 


ML = © 53 15-137 April 29 12 B.C. 710. 


And this is the same which we found from calc. iv. supra, by 
reckoning back from the epoch April 29.12 A.D. 1803 to April 29.13 
B. C. 710. It is evident therefore that, between April 29 at 12h. 
B. CC. 1520 and April 29 at 12h. B.C. 710, the Julian epoch of 
mean lunar longitude, the mean longitude of this epochal lunar and 
Julian term April 25, at mean noon or at mean midnight, had 
already dropped 12 hours of mean time and mean motion behind 
what it began with being B. C. 4004 ; though it had not yet dropped 
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"more. It is manifest at least that the aszumption of such a descent 
- i agreeable to phenomena, and competent to account for and explain 
them; such as we find them by means of actual calculation, carried 
back from the present day both to B. C. 1520 and to B. C. 710. 


tn. Longitude of the þ = 210 gr go-626 April 25 12h. B.C. 4004. 


Epoch, or M L 
Table xi. P. i. ___=13 10 35027 — 1 
ML = 297 4I 15-599 April 24 12h. A. D. 4004. 
Table xiv. +27 3$ 51-077 — $804. 
ML = 325 20 6-676 April 24 12h. A.D. 1801. 
Table xi. P. i. +65 52 55-135 + 5 


ML = 3I 13 1-811: April 29 12 A. D. 1801. 


i. e. the mean longitude of the Julian epoch of our Lunar Tables 
itself, April 29 at 12h. for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801. 
It is clear then even from this mode of proceeding with an hypo- 
thetical longitude, (which nevertheless mutatis mutandis represents 
the true,) that the mean or actual longitude of the epoch, whatsoever 
it was, the mean or actual longitude of this one lunar and Julian 
term, April 25 at mean noon or mean midnight, for a given me- 
ridian, B. C. 4004, in coming down from B. C. 4004 to A. D. 1801, 
8ome where or other in the intervening period of time must have 
fallen back on itself 24 hours. If it began with being that of 
April 25 at 12 hours, it has ended in being that of April 24 at 12 
hours; i.e. the entire course and 8uccession of the mean or the actual 
lanar motion in longitude is now and long has been as necessarily 
referrible to the mean or actual longitude of April 24 at 12 bours 
for the proper meridian, as it ever could have been at first to that of 
April 25 at 12 hours for the same meridian. It is impossible at 
least to deny that the supposition of such a depression of the epoch 
of the decursus from first to last on itself is agreeable to phenomena 
at all times, and to the matter of fact at the prezsent day ; nay more, 
that phenomena after a time and: the matter of fact cannot be 
explained, nor reconciled to phenomena and the matter of fact 
hefore that time, without it. It is evident too that no part of this 
effect had yet been produced between April 25 at 12h. B.C. 4004 
and April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 1520; but that one half of it had been 
already produced between April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 1520 and April 29 
at 12h. B.C. 710; and the other half between April 29 at 12 h. 
B. C. 710 and April 29 at 12 h. at the present day. If 0, the for- 
. mer must have been the doing of the first miracle of Scripture, and 
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the latter must have been that of the second ; for the former comes 
in critically between April 29 at 12h. B.C: 1520 and April 29 at 12h. 
B. C. 510; the latter critically between April 29 at 12 h. B. C. hs 
- and April 29 at 12 h. at the present day *. 


* It is very important to observe, with respect to this question in general ; 


of the effect of the two miracles on the reckoning of time before and after; 

that one of the moet certain and most indubitable of its consequences was 
the change of style in the reckoning of the mean noctidiurnal cycle. The fact 
of this change is not to be questioned in the case of the second miracle ; for 
no one can doubt that, if that miracle really took place, the style of 6 y. xe. 


became sensibly and at otice the 8tyle of 6 a.m. : that is, the natural reckon- 


ing of the noctidiurnal cycle was 8et back, in the contrary order to its 
natural course until then, 12 hours of mean time at once. The same 
change was not 80 sensible and obvious on the former occasion ; and yet 
it was not less real on that than on the 8econd. For if the actual course of 
noctidiurnal time, as it was going on previously, was sugpended at that time 
for 12 hours, and the 8uspension was made critically at 6 a... for the proper 
meridian ; no one can doubt that on that occagion too, when every thing 
began to proceed again as before, the style of 6 y. x. was carried on de 
Facto in the form of 6 a. x. : that is, the ordinary reckoning of the cycle 
until then was revered to the extent of 12 hours on that occasion too. 
And this, it should be remembered, was the first occagion of the kind. 
The second was merely a reiteration of that : the effect of which reiteration 
however and in the 8ame way, as we have often obgerved, was to restore 
the 8tyle to what it had always been before either of these interruptions 
took place ; 80 that the reckoning of noctidiurnal time in the mean cycle 
and in the actual cycle of the 8ame kind, which had always gone oh 
uniformly before the first miracle, began to go on uniformly again after 
the second : and have done 20 ever since. The only difference between the 
state of the cage at first, and at prevent, in this respect is that both forms 
.of a common guccession are going on now from an epoch 24 hours of 
mean time, Or one. mean cycle of day and night, lower than that from 
which they «et out at first. 

Now this change in the 8tyle of the noctidiurnal reckoning of mean 
time, which was the effect of the miracles, combined with the depression 
of the epoch of mean Julian longitude (both lunar and solar) which was 
the effect of them also, has 8erved a most important purpose perpetually. 
In all our calculations from the pregent day either backwards or forwards, 
we reckon from an epoch of the noctidiurnal cyele, which for the zame 
meridian is suppoeed to be always the same, both in terms and in iteelf, 
mean noon or mean midnight : and yet, if each of these miracles hap- 
pened in its proper order of time, it is certain that between the present 
day and B. C. 4004 such an hypothesis has been twice contradicted by the 
matter of fact. In all our calculations too we carry backwards or forwards 
an uniform measure of the noctidiurnal cycle both in time and in angular 
motion ; 24 hours of mean time, 24 hours of mean motion, perpetually ; 
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. The state of the caze then both at first and ever after bas been 
Ermngneto he pets ef foo ment lunar motion 
in longitude, as with respect to that of the solar. Both had sach an 
ak ot tout; and both had the same. Each went on advancing 


- upon it, according to its proper law, down to B. C. 1520. In refer- 


©  giice to each it has been 8et back or depressed at the same time and 


and each 8upposed to be the proper mean time and proper mean motion 
not only of one mean golar but of one actual solar day. And this hypo- 
theais too, in going back from the present day to B. C. 4004, bas been 
- twice contradicted by the matter of fact ; for there have been two actual 
eolar days, between B. C. 4004 and the present day, each of which has 
contained one mean solar day and one half; 36 hours of mean solar time, 
and not merely 24. Now that this has never been found out, that this has 
never been detected by the matter of fact, that calculations carried back in 
this manner from the present day to any date between the two miracles, or 
beyond the first, have always been right in the conclusions at which they 
- - arfived, has been due to these two causes, conspiring and working toge- 
ther to the game effect; the change of the etyle in the reckoning of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, and the depression of the epoch of Julian longitude. 

In going back from the pregent day, the nominal etyle of noon or mid- 
night is never changed; nor is the mean longitude of actual noon or 
midnight ever in error; though mean noon twice differed de facto from 

actual, and mean midnight twice from actual also. But in going back 
_ every thing is to be gupposed to be reversed, which took place contrary to 
the order of nature in coming down : and by the same stepe and to the 
eame degree algo. The epoch of Julian longitude, which in coming down 

- was twice depreszed 12 hours below that of longitude abeolutely, will 
= twice have to be raized 12 hours in going back; once between B. C. 710 
=  andB.C. 1520, and again between B.C. 1520 and B.C. 4004. The first rise 
”  -will bring it within 12 hours of the epoch of mean longitude absolutely ; 
the 8econd will bring it up to it. And as this epoch itself has never varied, 
and mean longitude reckoned from it to any point has always been the 
taine; the consequence of all these concurrent circumstances would be 
that, though mean noon and mean midnight, in going back beyond B.C. 
'910 and beyond B. C. 1520, must twice change their style 12 hours in the 
proper order of the cycle, actual noon and actual midnight (which nominally 
are always the game) would never exhibit any change 1 in their character, 
derived from their proper longitude, even at these points of time; reck- 
oned too whether from the epoch of Julian longitude or from that of mean 
longitude absolutely. We know not whether we have expressed ourselves 
intelligibly on this point or not: but the matter of fact is as we have 
vinted it; vis. that there never has been any error in calculations carried 
back from the present day beyond the epoch of either or both the miracles, 
though made in entire ignorance of those miracles or of their proper 
effect; at least from that cause merely: and we believe that this is the true 
explanation of the fact. 
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to the eame extent; 12 hours in B. C. 1520 after the first miracle, 
and 12 in B. C. 710 after the 8econd : and in reference to each it 
has been ever since just what it became by virtue of this lazt 
affection, April 24 at mean noon ar mean midnight in the local 
time of every meridian under the sun ; instead of April 25. 

The epoch of mean longitude itself indeed, with reference both 
to the moon and the 8sun, is till what it always was. That has 
never fallen back on itself. It is as certain also in the cage of 
the moon as in that of the sun that the mean longitude of this 
Julian term, April 25 at first April 24 at present, was exactly the 
ame perpetually, reckoned whether from the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, or from what we have called the epoch of Julian longitude. 
There can be no doubt of that, as long as the epoch of Julian 
longitude was not yet distinguishable from that of mean longitude 
itself. It is equally true, now that the former has fallen 24 hours 


behind the latter. The mean longitude (lunar or solar) of April 24 


at mean noon or mean midnight for a given meridian is just the 
same at pregent, whether reckoned from the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, (which of course is the point of the mean vernal equinox 
perpetually,) or from the epoch of Julian longitude, 24 hours behind 
it. The absolute interval which measures the duration of the present 
system of things, in terms of its proper Julian time and in terms of 
the mean lunar or solar motion in longitude proper to it also, is no 
longer reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox as it was 
at first perpetually ; but from a point 24 hours behind it: and no 
longer to April 25 at mean noon or mean midnight perpetually as it 
was at first ; but to April 24 at mean noon or mean midnight : but 
the mean longitude (lunar or s0lar) of April 24 at mean noon or 
mean midnight, in this particular reference to the duration of the 
present system, is just the same, whether reckoned from the mean 
vernal. equinox, or from the epoch of Julian longitude, 24 hours 
behind it.. In short, nothing is different in this respect in the case 
of the moon, any more than in that of the sun, at present, except the 
place in the order of feriz, or order of the hebdomadal cycle, which 
the Julian epoch of lunar time, or any other lunar term under its 
proper Julian denomination, occupies at present, compared with that 
which it occupied at first; or which it would be occupying at present 
if the relation of the Julian term of origination to the feria of origi- 
nation also had never been' disturbed from the beginning of things 
to the present day. And with the illustration of this point in the 
cage of the moonk we will conclude this part of our subject. 

In the lunar period of 3760 mean lunations there are 111 035 
k Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 217, 218. Part iii. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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eydes of day and night (24 mean solar hours) ; and theze=15 862 
eydes of 8evens, and one term over of the 15 863d. On this prin- 
_ eple, mean lunar time measured by the cycle of day and night (24 
” mean olar hours) perpetually, in the period of 3760 mean lunations 
. ahould rise one term higher in the order of feriz, from period to 
s: period ; and, if it 8et out in the first such period on the feria quints, 
- at the beginning of the twentieth it ought to be found on the feria 
tertia, (5+ 19=24=3.) Now the first lunar term of the first 
period of this kind did actually enter our Tables B. C. 4004, under 
the name of April 29, on the feria quinta at midnight. The first 
aimilar term of the 2oth enters our Tables A.D. 1773, under the name 
of April 10, at midnight too ; but the Dominica] Letter of the year 
- being F, April 10 was the feria quarta, not the feria tertia, at mid- 
night. The lunar feria of origination then at the ingress of period 
- xx was represented by the feria tertia; and yet the Julian epoch of 
= this period April 10 was the feria quarta, There is no difficulty 
- jo this phenomenon, as concerns the moon, nor any novelty ; for it 
” has been seen that the very same thing holds good in the cage of 
" the 8un. Both cases are reducible under the same category, and 
both are to be explained on the same principle ; viz. that by virtue 
of the change which has taken place in the epoch of origination of 
the entire succession of Julian terms, in constant connection with the 
- actual ferize of the hebdomadal cycle, (in which no change has ever 
” taken place,) a lower Julian term now represents the original feria of 
"an higher one; April 24 for instance that of April 25, and April 9 
that of April 10. 

Thus much may euffice in answer to the question which we began 
with proposing. We were long of opinion ourselves that the moon 
- was the eubject of a particular affection, on the first of these occa- 
- ions at least ; (of which the moon only, and not the sun also, could 
have been capable ;) viz. the suspension of its proper motion in its 
own orbit for 12 hours of mean time. But we have seen every rea- 
zon to relinquish this opinion, and to acquiesce in that explanation 
of the effect which we have just given ; an explanation as applicable 
to the moon as to the sun : by virtue of which too the specific affec- 
tion, to which either was 8ubjected and on each occasion, is resolvable 
only into a particular case of the general law which had prescribed 
and regulated the relations, both of time and of motion, in the natural 
and in the Julian year respectively, from the first. There is no 
- guestion of any importance remaining, but that of the visibility of 
the moon, at the time when thoze words were addressed to it by 
Jozhua; and that of the time when those words were uttered. 


for the meridian of Jeruzalem, we do not think any reazonable 
doubt can be entertained. But whether the words of Joshus on 
the morning of this memorable day, May 31 B.C. 1520, were 
uttered exactly at 6 a. x. the critical moment when the motion 
of the earth about its own axis must have been suspended, may 
very well be open to a question. Such a coincidence indeed was 
possible ; but we cannot consider it to be probable: nor in fact do 
we consider it to have been necessary, if the actual instant of the 
miracle must still be 6 4a. x. mean time, for the proper meridian, 
whether the command to the un and the moon was uttered exactly 
at 6 A. M. mean time for that meridian, or a little before. We 
must first of all however 8ay zomething of the time of sunrise ; and 
of the time when the moon would be zetting on this morning ; and 
of the local or geographical peculiarities of the ancient Gibeon. 
Sunrise being calculated for this day, and for the latitude of Jeru- 

salem, according to the formula of which we shall give an account 
in the next chapter, we find 

True 6unrise May 31 ej 8-7 Apparent time. 

The Equation of time — 11 24-1 

True gunrige May 3: 4 58 446 Mean time. 
The sun's true place in the Ecliptic (SL) at sunrise was 54* 17' 16'*1, 
Consequently when 54" 17” 16”-1 of the ecliptic was rising with the 
8un, the opposite point, 234* 17' 16'-1 was setting. Now, Calc. x 
SUPra, 
We had ML =243 30 0-6 May 31 6 mean time, 
We have eetting at sunrizs 234 17 16-1 May 31 4 $$ 446 mean time. 
Distance of M L' from the 

getting point 8 12 445 
At this point of the ecliptic circle, 8' 12' 44”-5 of the ecliptic 

would take up almost the eame time to zet as 8' 12' 44”:5 of the 
equator ; and these latter would take up 32 m. 50-966 ec. or 32m. 
51 8ec. exactly. On this principle, the point of the ecliptic occupied 
by the moon at 6 4a. x. mean time this morning must have been 
sefting for the rational horizon of the country 32 m. 51 8c. after 
zunrise; i.e. at 5h. 31 m. 36 8ec. mean time. Consequently, since 
even its mean place and much more its true, (for it was moving 
from perigee at this time,) could not have been less than 16' more 
advanced at 6 Aa. x. than half an hour before; it is manifest that 
for the rational horizon of the country it must have been «et 28 m. 
24 8Cc. at least before 6 a. x. mean time. 


With regard to the time of the miracle itzelf, 6 a. x. mean timg T 
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\ We have not however as yet made any allowance for the effect of 
- refraction; the nature of which is to render all luminous bodies 
- vinible « certain length of time before they are actually in the plane 
FF of the rational horizon, and a certain length of time after they are 
FF actually below it. And though the effect of refraction iteelf is 
- yariable according to circumstances; it may be aszumed that it 
-— makes a difference of 33'=2 m. 12 8ec. of mean time under any cir- 
”  eumstances. If the moon then could not have et physically before 
$h. 31 m. 36 8ec. mean time, it might «till be visible, by virtue of 
refraction, at 5 h. 33 m. 48 ec. 
_ In the next place, we have' made no allowance for the poasibility 
of an error in our own determination of the moon's true place at 
6 4. x. mean time, on this morning: and yet it is too much to suppose 
- that, for 80 remote a point of time, and with formule, requiring 
more or less of correction to adapt them critically to it, our calcu- 
lation should be absolutely correct. It is probable however that 
if our data can be depended on, it is in defect not in excess; i. e. 
the moon's true longitude may be greater than we have made it, 
but not less. Nor do we think our conclusion can be right, within 
r5' or 20' of the truth, either in excess or in defect: and that 
would make a difference of 1 m. and 20 8ec. to the time of eetting 
m question. On the whole then, what from the effect of refrac- 
tion 'and what from the correction which may be required m the 
moon's place itself, it is far from impossible that it might still have 
been visible even for the level ground at 5h. 35 or 36m. mean time, 
on this 'morning ; 1. e. only 24 or 25 minutes before 6 a.w. And 
here the natural site of Gibeon and its relation to the circumjacent 
country 1s to be taken into account. 
In D'Anville's map of the ancient Palestine, Gibeon is laid down 
{  N.E. of Ajalon, and Ajalon S. W. of Gibeon. Now if the time of 
the miracle at last was exactly 6 a.x. of mean time, (only one hour, one 
- minute and 15 zeconds after sunrise in mean time-also,) it is mani- 
feet that the sun must have attained to an elevation of 15": and yet 
- It might 8till be in or over Gibeon, as it was when those words were 
| addrezzed to it by Joshug. The azimuth of the sun then at this 
' Moment being calculated from the formula 
E Log. Cos. Azimuth from the N = Log. S. of Declination 
—Log..S. of Latitude, 
it is found to have been 22* 46' 13” east from the north point ; and 
consequently the moon's (8* or 9* east of the opposite point in the 
ecliptic) about 3o* 46 13” west of the south point. Their respective 
poaitions consequently were in accordance with the positien of 


FE 


Gibeon relatively to that of Ajalon, and vice versa, as laid 
D' Anville's map. : 

The diztance of Gibeon from Ajalon in the zame map is three Re- 
man miles= 2-4 or 2 and nearly one balf English. The diameter of the 
aendible horizon under ordinary circumstances, and where there is no 
particular inequality in the surface of the country, is about 6 miles: 
that is, the view which a man of ordinary =tature under such circum. 
stances could command on all sides would be about 3 miles. On 
this principle, if Gibeon and Ajalon had both been situated on level 
ground, yet in other respects relatively to each other as before, to z 
spectator under the walls of Gibeon the moon in Ajalon at this time 
must have appeared to be as nearly as possible on the verge of the 
sensible horizon. 

The ancient Gibeon however was not situated on level ground. 
Its name implies that it was built on an eminence of some kind; 
and in D'Anville's map it etands at the apex of a kind of pyramid 
of hills, the base of which appears to rest on Soco (the Shocho of 
Scripture) to the west, and on the ea of the plain to the east. 
Pafady, observes Eusebius |, Sber 2XBdvres of TaBawvira: ixeras yivorrm 
Tov 'Iyoov. jy && aury payrpbrokes peyddy xa Baomuo) rav Evaler, i) xal yeyores | 
Ex «xnpou Beruapiy. xal fore nojpy voy oure radouper. mhnjoiov Bail) wpds 
Fdvopts bs dad onpeier &T. wapdxeras $8 TH Papg—Gabaon unde Gaba- 
omits supplices venerunt ad Jesum : erat olim metropolis et regalis 
Eveorum : ceciditque in sortem tribus Benjamin. et nunc ostenditur 
villa eodem nomine. in quarto milliario Bethelis (corr. Bethel) 
contra occidentalem plagam. juxta Rama et Remmin 1—AaDop $6- 
pays, za? fe Tory $ ockjoy eifaptrev "Inoo0. tyyic nopy (ita leg.) toni 
yiv Aer cakoupery. && avarohaey Bail) onpeios Tpot SieoTaoa. wapd- 
xeras $8 airy DaSat xat Papas mes Zaown Pt — Aialon vallis atque 
preruptum, super quod orante quondam Jesu luna 8tetit. juxta 
villam (leg. villa) que usque nunc Ailon dicitur. contra orientem 
Bethelis (leg. Bethel) tribus ab ea millibus distans, haud procul a 
Gabaa et Rama Saulis urbibus®. (porro Hebrei affirmant Ajalon 
-vicum esse juxta Nicopolim in secundo lapide pergentibus Alam.) * 

- This last remark that Ajalon, in the time of Jerome and accord- 
ing to his Hebrew authorities, was the name of a village two miles 
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_ * We have taken the liberty of correcting the punctuation, and, in one | 
or two instances, the text of these passages, in order to render the descrip- * |} * 
tion agreeable to the actual geographical pozitions of the places mentioned 
in it, relatively to one another, according to the best maps at present. 


1 Apud Hieronymum, Opera, ii. 447, &=d rod 'Iyoov. m Tbid. ii. 395- 
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from Nicopolis on the high road to Alia (the name of Jeruzalem in 
- his time) was added by Jerome himeelf. But it is a very important 
one ; and does more to fix the site of Ajalon than any other parti. 
cular of the above description. Eugebius styled Ajalon qdpaye. 
= Jerome terms it Vallis atque preruptum. Both mean the same thing, 
- a valley with a precipice on one side or both ; an opening between 
" mountains; a cleft or fissure in a chain of mountains; not sloping or 
shelving but abrupt and steep : for that is the proper sense of d- 
pays in Greek. If we turn to the maps of Palestine we observe one 
-- range of mountains running due west from Ajalon to Nob; and 
another running north east from Ajalon to Archelais ; (the ascent 
- of Acrabbim in Scripture, the Acrabatene of Josephus ;) and between 
-”  these an opening, through which the high road from Nicopolis to 
Jerusalem must once have passed, Nicopolis in D'Anville's map 
being laid down there. We are entirely of opinion that the Ajalon 
of Joshua's time was situated at the mouth of the same opening ; 
and 80 gave name to the valley called after it also. The s8ame open- 
ing was opposite to Gibeon also. There was nothing apparently to 
obstruct the view through that opening westward from Gibeon, 
even as far as the Mediterranean sea*. Here then the moon must 


* We extract the following account of the Gibeon of Scripture, and the 
cireumjacent country, from Robinson's Biblical Regearches in Palestine. 
Vol. iti. 58-67: * At 1xoh. 20m. we came to a village on the top of the 
low ridge, called Beit'-Qr el-Tahta (the lower). . doubtless the nether 
— Beth-horon of the Old Testament... At 11h. 20m. we came out on the 
eummit of the promontory, where stands the village Beit'-Qr el-Foka (the 
upper), on an eminence upon the very brow of the mountain, with a deep 
yalley on each ide, both north and south. Further east, towards the 
plain around El-Jib, the ground «till rises in rocky hills; but with a much 
more gradual ascent——Beit'-tr the upper and lower; the ancient upper 
and nether Beth-horon——The nether Beth-horon lay at the N.W. corner 
of the territory of Benjamin; and between the two places was a pass, 
called both the ascent and descent of Beth-horon, leading from the region 
of Gibeon (El-Jib) down to the western plain. . . . He (a certain inhabitant 
.of Beit'-Qr) led us to the roof of a house, where we had a wide and very 
diatinct view of the country around Beth-horon, and towards the sea.... 
FF The proespect included the hill country and the plain, as far on the right 
, and left as the eye could reach. The prominent towns were Ramleh and 
Lydda. . . . Between us and Ramleh we looked down upon a broad and 
-beautiful valley at our feet, formed by the junction of Wady-Suleiman, the 
Wadys on the N. and S. of Beit'-Qr, and others. This valley or rather 
plain runs out W. by N. quite through the tract of hills, and then bends 


« The interest of this fine plain or valley is enhanced by its probable 


have been een, if at all, when Joehua addrezzed those words to.it, 
between sunrice and 6 A. x. mean time; from Gibeon indeed, ,or 


connexion with a remarkable event of Biblical history. Upon the ide of v 


the long hill which ekirts the valley on the. 8outh, we could perceive a 
 emall village on the W.S.W. called Yalo; which name cannot well be 
"any other than the ancient Ajalon. . . . There. can therefore be little quee- 
tion that this village marks the vite of an ancient Ajalon ; and that the 
broad Wady on the north of it is the valley of Ajalon, vo renowned in the 
history of Joshua..... 


<'The land around upper Beth-horon is exceedingly rocky, affording 2 


little opportunity for tillage. We left the place at 12 o'clock, and con» 
tinued to agcend gradually among rocky and dezolate hills. . . At rh. g6m. 


we came out upon the top of the whole ascent, and reached the edge of 


the plain on the west of El-Jib. Here we had Beit*-Qr, El-Jib, and Neby 
Samwfll all in sight at once... . We could here look down into Wady- 
Suleimin on our right; which begins to descend directly from the western 
end of the plain : and could perceive the other road as it comes up that 
valley. 

« We kept on our way to El-Jib &c.” 


Vol. ii. p. 134-139: © We now bent our course towards El-Jib, lying ' . 


S. by W.4+W. Leaving Rim-Allah at 12 o'clock,.... at 1h. 10m. (we) 
paszed near a village (Raft ?) on our left. Here we came upon a beautiful 
Plain, which extends 'far west, nearly to the brow of the mountains, and 
aleo towards the eact and 2outh; in which direction it is bounded by the 
lofty ridge of Neby Samwfill. In this plain, towards the eouth, ccparated 
from the baze of Neby Samwill by a narrow fertile tract, is the ieolated 
oblong hill or ridge, on which El-Jib is eituated. It is compoeed of hori 
wontal layers of limestone rock, forming almoet regular steps, rising out 
of the plain; in eome parts eteep and difficult of access, and capable of 
being everywhere very etrongly fortified. The camel road from Jerusa- 
lem to Ramleh leads along the northern side of the hill, paesing onwards 
across the plain till it divides, and descends the mountain both at Beit'-Qr 
and through Wady-Suleimin. In the west is spread out the fine meadow- 
.ike plain, with a large neglected well at gome distance, called Bin « 
*Oxeiz. The hill may be said to stand in the midst of a basin, compoeed 
of broad- vallies or plains,. cultiyated, and full of grain, vineyards, and 
orchards of olives and fig-trees. It was decidedly the finest part -of 
Palestine which I had yet ecen. 

< Indeed the whole tract, west of the main water-shed, seems to be less 
-rocky and sterile than that along the eastern slope. The rock is appa- 
rently eofter, and is more eaily digintegrated into oil. The open tract 
of bacin around El-Jfb however lies upon a secondary divigion of the wa- 
ters; thoee of its western end deacending directly towards the Mediterra- 
nean ; while thoes of the middle and eastern parts flow around the northern 


end of the ridge of Neby Sazwllll into the deep valley which runs off 


S.W. between that ridge and Jerugalem to the weetern plain. 
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under Gibeon, on the east, yet up this valley, or in this plain, of 
- Ajalon on the west. 


«* We reached the village of El-Jib, situated on the 8ummit of this hill, at 
a quarter before two o'clock. It is of moderate size; but we did not learn 
the number of souls .. . Towards the east the ridge inks a little . . . It is. 
not difficult to recognize in El-Jib and its rocky eminence the ancient 
Gideon of the Scriptures ... 
- « We left El-Jib at 2h. 25 m. descending on the 8outhern quarter, 
through orchards of pears, apples, figs, and olives, and also vineyards, 
into the narrow strip of plain which skirts the hill upon this 8ide. We 
now had before us the elevated ridge of Neby Samwill; which beginning 
at no great distance on the' left rises rapidly towards the S.W. into the 
highest point of land in the whole region; and then sinks off gradually in 
the same direction into lower and less marked hills and ridges. Its ge- 
- neral course is thus from N.E. to S.W. The elevation cannot be less 
- than come 500 feet above the plain ....the top is crowned by a small 
_ miserable village, and a neglected mosk. This point we reached at 2h. 
" $5. in half an hour from El-Jib; and found ourselves on the most 
- vightly pot in all the country.” 
-,* Thus far the © Biblical Regearches.” There is no difficulty in following 
- this account and these descriptions even in D'Anville's map of Ancient 
Palestine, the accuracy of which is greatly illustrated thereby. It appears 
from the account that there was a narrow «trip of land (a narrow plain 
or valley) between the rock .on which Gibeon stood and the summit of 
what is here called Neby Samwill. The same is the case with D*Anville's 
Gibeon also. It stands at least a little to the N.W. of the apex of that 
pyramid of hills, to which we alluded ; and which is now the Neby 
Samwill; though it is probably somewhat too elevated in comparison of 
"it. We apprehend the Ramleh in the above description to be the an- 
cient Ramah. The reader will observe that the modern name of such 
"valleys as that of Ajalon is Wady; and the valley of Ajalon in question 
- appears to be now the Wady Suleimin: the depression or descent of 
- which began directly at the western end of the plain of Gibeon itself ; and 
the south eide of which (to the view of one coming from the north or from 
Beit-ar) was flanked by the long hill, W.S.W. on which lay the emall vil- 
age of Yalo. It is not distinctly stated in this account whether the rock 
of Gibeon lay W. and E. or N.E. and S.W.: though in Robinson's map, 
Gibeon is laid down due east of Yalo. In either case, the sun (at that 
time 22* 46 east of the north point) from the plain beneath, between Gi- 
beon and the valley of Ajalon, must have been seen over the east or N.E. 
end of it. This plain was no doubt the scene of the battle : and s8ome- 
where upon it, between Gibeon and Ajalon, must those words have been 
spoken by Joshua. The flight of the Canaanites took the direction on 
one 8ide of Beth-horon, on the other of Azekah and Makkedah; and in this 
latter direction they must have been pursued by Joshua in person, if he 
" was at Makkedah 12 hours after. 
VOL. 1V. Qq 


constantly wanted called the Dip-Sector. The effect of the dip is to 


make objects visible on or above the horizon which are really below - | ; 
it : and it is calculated in tables constructed for the purpose that || 


the dip makes a difference of g'. 50” at an elevation of 100 feet, of 
14. oO”, at one of 200, and of 17', at one of 3oo feet, or 100 yards. 
No doubt, this phenomenon is perceptible on land as well as at ea; 


There is a phenomenon of which astronomers speak, called the E 
Dip of the Horizon ; and which is very observable at sea : and for © : 
the correction of which in Nautical Astronomy an instrument is | _ 


expecially from points of much greater elevation by land than cm | - 


ever exist in the midst of the open gea : though there must always ;. bo 


be mach more to interfere with the effect of the dip, or the obeer- 


vation of the effect, by land, than by sea.; because the field of vim | _ 


can never be 80 open and unobstructed by land as by sea. Some- 
thing therefore may also be allowed for the effect of the dip, in the 


present instance ; if the ground about Gibeon was comparatively - | | 


elevated, and the valley of Ajalon comparatively low : though what, 
we do not undertake to ay. 

The result of these various considerations however must be that, 
if- the moon could not have altogether disappeared under any cir- 


cumstances, before 5 h. 31 m. 36 sec. mean time on the morning of Z | 7 
this memorable day; it might be, and very probably must have been, * | _ 
still visible on the verge of the sensible horizon, at 5h. 36 m. mean E; 7 


time. And this approaches 80 near to the actual time of the miracle, 
G A. x. that, even though those words might be uttered by Joshua at 
5h. 36m. mean time, or not much earlier, it cannot or ought not to 
be any difficulty that they would not on this principle be followed 
immediately by the effect. The final end of the miracle, proposed by 
Joshua, as we have collected from the circumstances of the event 
before and after, was to prolong the morning of the day for the 
sake of the pursuit : and to that particular object and purpose it is 
clear it could make no difference whether the motion of the earth 
around its axis was stopped at 5-36 a. ., or 24 minutes later. The 
proper time for giving effect even to the words of Joshua, in a case 
of this kind, must be left to the determination of the Author of the 
Miracle itself. It could be known only to Him at the time ; and it 
could be fixed only by Him at the time: though, after what has 
been brought to light concerning the connection of this miracle it- 
elf with the entire course and 8uccession of time of every kind be- 
fore and after, even we ourselves possibly may now see that no time 
perhaps could be suitable for it but 6 4. x. mean time for the pro- 


per meridian; and consequently that, whensoever the words of . 
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Joshus, which ultimately led to the effect, might have been pro- 
.nounced, the effect would have been found from the event to have 
followed upon them at that moment, and not before it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the testimony extant to the second Miracle in particular, 
external to Scripture®, 


Ip we recur to this 8ubject here, it is not because we have met 
with fresh testimony to either of the miracles external to Scripture, 
but simply in order to revise and reinforce certain parts of the evi- 
"dence to the same effect already adduced. We have seen that the 
most general and permanent sensible effect which these miracles 
produced at the time, (especially the second,) was either a change 
of the primitive rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle, or 
the introduction of some other which was not before in use; and its 
azzociation with the primitive one for particular uses and purposes 
from that time forward: o much so that the proper testimony to 
and confirmation of the fact of these two miracles, (especially of 
that of the second, to which alone in reality this effect is to be at- 
tributed,) external to Scripture, is this very change in the nocti.- 
diurnal rule: which begins to appear in certain instances from the 
time of the second miracle, but not before it; and in zome of these 
instances too has been perpetuated, exactly such as it became in 
- consequence of that miracle, from the time of the miracle to the 
present day. This part of the argument from external testimony is 
capable of being placed in a more striking point of view, and of be- 
ing rendered more conclusive and more convincing. We propose 
therefore to revise it in the present chapter; though as briefly as 
may be consistent with justice to the subject itself. 

For this purpose we shall have to go over some of our calculations 
again, especially of the times of sunrise or sunset, and of the kairic 
hours both of day and of night for various latitudes. The simplest 
formula for finding sunrise or sunset on a given day for a given 
latitude is that to which we alluded suprao: 

i. Log. sine of SL + Log. 8ine of @ = Log. sine of D. 

ti. Log. tang. of D + Log. tang. of L = Log. cos. of SNA: 
in which SL' stands for the sun's true longitude at sunrise or sunset 
in question, for the obliquity of the ecliptic at the proposed epoch, 
D for the sun's declination at eunrize or sunset, L for the lati- 


n Vol. i. 321—383. Diss. v. ch. iv. o P. 588. 
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sunrise). These formulee presuppose nothing which may not be 
found from our own Tables, or from Delambre's Solar Tables along 
with oursP, and the common Tables of Logarithms. And though 
in their application the sun's place and the declination are assumed 
to be constant between one sunset and one sunrise, or one sunrige 
and vne sunset, in sequence, (which can never be absolutely the cage), 
yet the times so found will be -sufficiently near to the truth in every 
instance to answer our purpose; and to serve as the data for the 
representation of diurnal or nocturnal hours in the true kairic divi- 
sion of that kind, which must have been current at the times and 
for the places in question. 

The moment of true sunrise or true 8unset is that only when the 
centre of the un is in the plane of the rational horizon ; but in all 
cages of this kind refraction is to be taken into account : and the effect 
of refraction is to make apparent 8unrize everywhere somewhat 
earlier than true, and apparent sunset everywhere zomewhat later 
than true. True kairic time however, in the zense of actual, in all 
zuch cages must be dated from apparent sunrise or apparent sunset, 
not from true; and we shall so date it ourselves in every instance. 
And though the abeolute effect of refraction is liable to vary with 
circumstances, we shall azxume that there is such a thing as a con- 
stant of refraction, which cannot be estimated at less than 33' any 
where= 2 min. 12 $ec. in time;—in anticipating the true time of 
gunrise, + in postponing that of sunset*. 

* We begin with proposing a more exact determination both of sunrise 
May 31 B. C. 1520, and of sunrige May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Jerusalem, than we have already given. 


We embrace this opportunity also of correcting the calculation of the 
gummer 8olstice B. C. 1520 for the meridian of Jerusalem, which we gave 


vol. i. 258: and also of calculating the time of sunrise at the gummer 


zolstice and the length of the longest day for that latitude, to which we 


referred vol. i. 258. 


h. m. © 

1. Tabular mean V. E. .. Aprils 17 47 240 B.C. 1520 
: Correction .. 4 + 1T 96 
True mean V.E. .. .. Aprilg 17 $58 336 
i Quarter, Supplementary Tables, Table 1. 91 7 27 12-6 
Mean summer eolstice* -. * July 6 1 25 46-2 
Equation of the centre wa 4 +1 7 32 95 
True summer 80lstice July 57 8 57 557 


P Introduction to the Tables, 195. Part iii. ch. i. sect. i. : 202. 8ect. v.: 206. 
aect. vi. : 267. sect. xx. Supplementary Tables, v.: vii. Part i. —iv. : xlviii. 


tude of the place, and SNA for the seminocturnal arc (the interval, | 
in apparent time, between sunset and midnight, or midnight and | 
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i. Calculation of sunrise, for the latitude of Jerusalem, May 31 
B. C. 1520. Vol. i. 266, 267. 
WS h. m. 8s. 
SL =54 17 160 May 31. 4 58 44 Mean time. 
@ =23 53 12 Approximate date of sunrise. 
L =31 47 47-N. 


i. © Log. sine of SL = Log. eine of 54 17 16 9-909 534 I 
+ Log. gine of @ = Log. zine of 23 53 12 + 9-607 3786 
Log. 8ine of D = (Log. 8ine of 19 11 42) 9-316 912 7 


n. Log. tang. D = Log. tang. of 19 II 42 9-841 752 6 
+ Log. tang. L = Log. tang. of 31 47 47 + 9-793 349 © 
Log. cos. SNA = (Log. cos. of 77 32 10) 9-334 101 6 


© Mm. . 
Length of 8eminocturnal are bo foe Io 8.666 app. t. 
True sunrise as _ .. May 31 xo $-666 app. t. 
Apparent sunrise Ru . May 31 7 56-666 app. t. 
Apparent gunset .. _» ; .. May 3o 18 g2 3:334 appt. 
Nocturnal hour, sunset to gunrise : © 51 194444 3 Sec. 
Diurnal hour, sunrise to sunset ; 1 8 40-555 7 app.t. 


*Qpaz xaipurat, from 8unset May 30 to sunrise May 31 B. C. 1520, 


for the latitude of Jerusalem. 
Hours, h. m. & Hours. h. m. s. 


| EN Rre————_—_— 


i, 6 $52 3334 P.M. May 30 vii. 12 © O© A.M. May 31 
i. 7 43 22-778 3 li. O gI 19-4443 

8 34 42-222 6 x 42 38-8886 

9 26 1-6669 2 33 58-3329 

IO I7 21-II1I 2 3 25 17-777 2 

11 8 405555 ii 4 16 g7 221g 


ti. At the summer solstice SL'=go* : and the sine of go*=o0. The 
Declination = the Obliquity ; and the obliquity B. C. 1520, calculated from 
the formula of Beecel (Supplementary Tables, Table xlviiii Introduc- 
tion, 267)=23* 53 12”. The formula therefore in this cage becomes 


Log. tang. D. = Log. tang. 23 53 12 = 9-646 267 
+ Log. tang. L. = Log. tang. 31 47 47 = + 9-792 349 


Log. cos. SNA = (cos. 74 3 4) = 9-433616 
From which we get q 
» M. 8&5. 
True sunrize July 7 4 $6 15-6 app. time. 
App. sunrigze July 7 4 54 36 


Half day _.. 7 s 56-4 
Whole day .. 14 11 $28 inclusive of refraction, 
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Date of the miracle o -7 25-122 Cs Ba 
| o 18 49-223 App. time. 


ii. Calculation of sunrise for the latitude of Jeruzalem, May 31 
B. C. 510. Vol. i. 294. 


h. m. 3 
it Hour of day s #7 56-6658 a.m. May g1 | = 
; Sans 5” + Eq 
ist Hour 5s xo 8-666 From true 8unrise. = De 
id 6 18 49-222 App. time. _ 
Equation of time — 11 241 | 
id Hour of day 6 7 25-122 Mean time. - 
Miracle 6 000 | 
Before the #econd hour of day, pn 
1 ea 


(+) 4 U h. 'm. 6. . . : co 
SL'=60 13 26 May 31 4 56 45 Mean time. Approxumate 8unrise. tir 
e=23 47 I : dit 
L=g1 47 47- N. —_ 
Log. ine of SL' = Log. eine of 60 13 26 _ 9-938 g06 0 w 
+ Log. eine of © = Log. sine of 23 47 1 = + g*605610g |; th 
Log. ane of D (Log. sine of 20 29 23) = 9-544 116 5 E , 
t. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 29 23 = 9-572 OO I of 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 31 47 47 = + 9-792 3490 th 
Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. of 56 36 19) = 9g-3648491 th 
h. m. 8. m 
Semi-nocturnal are _.. og = 5s G 28-2666 
True 8unrise . .. 2, .. May 3: £5 6 25:2666 Appar. time 
Apparent 8unrise <p . . May 31 5 4 13:2666 Appar. time le 
Length of the day .. .. .. 13 g1 33-4668 == ” 
Diurnal hour . | .. 1 9 17-7889 T 
iter rn 2}... x 09996 | 
'Ten hours of kairic Poe Bi .- 11 32 g7-889 | 
Defect on 12 hours of mean time £L 27 2-111 = H 
"Qpac xapual, from gunrise to sZunset May 31 B.C. 510, for the | 
latitude of Jerusalem. 
Hours. h. m. « Hours. h. m. &s ; £2 
'L 5 4 13:2666 a.u. Maygi vi. 12 © 00000 .. May 31 -  Þ 
1. 6 13 31-055 5 vii. 1 9 17-7889 E- 
wm. #7 22 48-8444 i. 2 18 35-5778 
iv. 8 32 6-6333 Xx. 3 237 53:3667 
v. 9 41 244222 xl. 4 37 11-1556 
VI. IO 50 42-211 I xii. 35 46 289445 


1. Hour of Night, 6h. 55m. 46-733 48. y.x. May 31. 
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h. m. h. m. s. 
Miracle 
Dato of tho mi- ) 11,131 So 6 mag i) Mayg1 18 9 330 
- _ Equation of time + 9 33-02 — I2 


Date in app. time Mayg1 18 9g 3303 Restitution 
- xiith hour of day 17 46 28-0445 _— con} Me: 6 9330 
KY Date in the xiith h. 23 40755 9-6 - 6 13 g1-1 
HY Onetbirdofxiith h. 23 $5-9296 
2 Date of the mi- 1.854 1 Date of the 3 x8.1 
raclebeforethe | restitution 
end of the first in the 8e- 
third of the cond hour 
xiith hour of day 


This more exact calculation then is well adapted to confirm the 
conclusions respecting the actual date of the miracle in the kairic 
time of the day, and respecting the division of the Maaloth of the 
dial into three equal parts, (one third of the diurnal hour of the sea- 
80n,) at which we arrived before. For we see that it happened 
go critically before the termination of the first third of this kind. in 
- the xaith hour, as to anticipate only 2 zeconds upon it even accord- 
- ing to our calculation; from which we may very reasonably infer 
that it actually coincided with it. We ee also that the restitution 
— of diurnal time would bear date only 3 m. 58 ec. after the point of 
the second hour of the day. We ee too that ten hours of kairic 
— time at this zeason of the year were equal to 11h. 32m. 58 ec. of 
mean time, but still wanted 27 m. 2 sec. of 12.* 


* We subjoin here also the calculation of the time of sunrise and of the 
length of the day at the summer &olstice, B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Jerusalem, to which we bad occasion to refer, vol. i. 296. 


SL = go o o 


-v 7B @ = 23 47] 1=D. 
| L = 31 47 47N. 
Henee, we have from formula, w 


Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. 23 47 i= 9-644 1338 
+ Log. tang. of L— Log. tang. 31 47 47= +9-792 3490 


Log. cos. SNA (7,4* 8 40”)= 9-436 g02 8 
From which we obtain Y 
- I. 8. 
True 8unrise EY 4 56 34-666 Apparent time 
Apparent gunrise .. _ 4 54 22-666 Apparent time 
Length of the day .. 4 I4 11 146 
Diurnal hour on ws I ITO 56-216 66 
Ten hours A IT 49 22-1666 


Defect on 12 hours of mean pts I0 37-833 4 
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im. Calculation of sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the latitude 
Memphis, or Heliopolis. Vol. i. 327. 


oO , a” h. ®. =P 
SL'= 60 46 52 May 31 18 40 59 mean time. Approximate suneet. 
@ = 23 47 I 
L= 230 2 4-N. 


i. Log. ine SL'= Log. zine 60 46 52= 9-940 895 4 
+ Log. gine © =Log. sine 23 47 1= +g-6056105 
Log. eine D (Log. ine 20 36 28)= 95465059 


nn. Log. tang. D=Log. tang. 20 36 28 = 9.575 222 7 
+ Log. tang. L=Log. tang. 30 2 4=+9-7620421 


Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. 77 26 37)= 9-337 2648 


We also 8ubjoin the correction required by the calculation which we 
proposed in vol. i. at p. 3032. 
1, Sun's true place, or SL', May 31 at 6 A.M. mean time B.C. 1520, for 
the meridian of Jerugalem. - 
Tabular mean V.E. April 5 17 47 240 B.C. 1520 
Correction .. wa + IT 9'6 


True mean V.E. April 17 58 336 


(e] Ul FI h. ay . 

SL = ©o © oo April 5 17 68 33.6 
+ 54 43 15.858 +585 12 1 26-4 

SL = $54 42 15-858 Maygzr 6 © oo 


Equation of thecentre — 22 33:3 


SL' = 54 19 42-558 Maygi 6 © © | 
Equation of time= F 11m. 24-18ec. Subtractive from apparent time . 
Additive to mean. 


i. Sun's true place, or SL', May 31 at 18h. mean time, for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, B.C. 710. 


h. _ 
Tabular mean V. F. March go 1z 4 48-0 B.C. 710 
Correction .. Bs + 123 11 9-6 


True mean V.E. March 3o 23 18 57-6 


l NY Ns h. m. s. 
SL = o © co March 30 23 18 67-6 
+ 60 53 30-499 +61 18 41 2-4 
SL = 60 53 30-499 May 31 18 © © 
Equation of the centre — 8 54:2 
SL = 60 44 36-299 May 31 18 © © 
Equation of time = F gm. 31-28ec. 


iv. External testimony to the Second Miracle. GOT 


h. m. 
. Seminocturnal arc, = 5 9 46-466 6 
True eunrise, May 31 .. 5 9 46-4666 App. time 
Apparent sunrige, May 3r 5 #7 34-4666 App. time 
Diurnal hour, .. = 1 8 44:25556 


3 "Qpa: xapacal, from gunrize to 8unset, May 31 B.C. 710, for the 
latitude of Memphis or of Heliopolis. 


Hours. h. m. s. Hours. h. m. s. 
3 5 7 34-4666 a.m. May 31 vii 12 © 0.0000 P.M. May 31 
n 6 16 18-722 16 vil 1 8 44:25; 56 
wm 7 25 2-977 72 ix 2 17 28-51: 12 
iv 8 33 47-233 28 Xx Z 26 12-76668 
y 9 42 31.48884 xi 4 34 $7022 24 


viio gi 15-744 40 xi 5 43 41-277 80 


1 Hour of Night, 6h. 52m. 25-533 36 P.M. May 31 
apparent 8unset in apparent time. 


Mir. at Jeru- h. m. &s. Mir. at Mem- * h. m. BS 


'  ealem, m. t. j May 31 18 © o0 his, app. t. j May 31 17 53 47-1 
Meridians bo ' — Is 44 — 12 
Ae mpiis, Þ May 31 17 44 16 © Restitution, May 31 5 53 47-1 
Equation of time +620 hour of day 5 1.345 

. Restitution, in the 

oe  tife * }Maygr 17 53 477 @ Tot hour, at ye >= "0 
zith hour of day I7 43 413 
Date of the mi- 
racle in the - } 0 58 
.xith hour, at 


iv. Calculation of 8unrise, May 51 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Athens. Vol. i. 342. 


(e] Fl P/4 h. 
SL'= 60 14 40 May 31 4 ar 50 mean time. Approximate 8unrise. 
@ = 23 47 1 
L = 37 58 8.N. 


i. Log. sine SL = Log. zine 60 14 40 = 9-938 595 1 
+ Log. 8ine @ = Log. ine 23 47 1 = +9-6056105 
| Log. sine D (Log. eine 20 29 39)= 9-544 205 6 


n. Log. tang. D = Log. tang. 20 29 39 = 9-573 6028 
+ Log. tang. L =Log. tang. 37 58 8 = +9-892 3237 


| Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. 73 3 26)= 94049265 


Seminocturnal arc, 
True cunrise, May 31 
App. sunrise, May 31 


Addends et Corrigenda. 


APPENDIX. 


h. m. & Y 

4 52 97333 App. tims 
4 52 9-7333 App. time 
4 49 57-7333 App- time 


Diurnal hour L bs I IT 40-377 79 


"Qpa: xapurai, from gunrise to sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Athens. 


Hours. h. m. 8. 


i 4 49 $7:7333 4.x. May 31 


MOOS We 6 
vii 12 © ©O-0000 P.M. May g1 


n 6 1 38-11109 vim 1 11 40377 79 
wi 7 13 1848879 ix 2 23 20-755 58 
iv 8 24 $8-86658 x 3 35 1-I13337 


xi 4& 46 41-31116 
xii 5 858 21-88895 


x Hour of Night, 7 10 2-266 74 y. M. May g1 


v 9 36 39-24437 
vi 10 48 19-622 16 


Mi J h. m. & h. m. s. 
ir. at Jeru- Sunset May 31 19 10 
May 31 18 © o©o May ZI 19 2'Z 

— P c} dhe Miracle . — 17 23 419 
Meridians — 45 ZI 
At At] Before gunset I 46 204 

mean time } May 3T 17 14 90 Miracle, app. t. May 31 17 23 419 
Equation of time + 9 32-9 - 
In app. time May 31 17 23 41:9 Reetitutiin May 31 5 23 419 
xith hour of day 16 46 41-5 ist hour of day 4 49 677 
Date of mira- $# Restitution 

cle in the } at 37 0-4 in the J 33 442 

xith hour, hour, at 


The miracle therefore for this latitude preceded sunset by 1 bh. 
46 m. 20-4 8ec., and its date in the style of the diurnal time of the 
Seagon was 37 Mm. ©-4 8Cc. past the xith hour. It must therefore 
have closely confined on the time of eupper at Athens, the eleventh or 
twelfth hour of the day; as well as on that of sunset : in which two 
facts there would be a sufficient foundation both for the supposed 
time of the recession of the sun, in the Greek fable, sunset or about 
sunset, at this season of the year, and for its connection with the 
time of supper ; and possibly through that even with the supper of 
Thyestes. It is obeervable that for this latitude, the miracle took 
Place almost at the middle point of the eleventh hour, and diurnal time 
was restored almost at the middle point of the first. Ten hours of 
kairic time for this latitude and at this seazxon—=11h. 56 m. 44 8c. 
of mean time; that is only 3 m. 168. leas than 12 hours. 


q Faeti, vol. i. 190, 191. Diss. iv. Ch. ii. 8ect. v. 
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E v. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Perzepolis. Vol. i. 350. 
© Y # |. 
SL' = 60 43 19 May 31. 18 40 20 mean time. Approximate 8unset. 
@ = 23 47 1 
L = 30 © o. N. D'Anville. 


Pn — 


j. Log. sine of SL! = Log. sine of 60 43 19 = 9-9406443 
+ Log. sine of © = Log. sine of 23 47 1 9-60g 610 5 


Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 35 44) 9-346 2548 


l 
+ 


ut. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 35 44 = 9-574 041 5 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of go o © = + 9g-7614394 


Log. cos. of SNA (Log. cos. of 77 28 10) = 9-336 3809 
h. m. s. 

Seminocturnal arc 5 9 52-666 

True 8unset - May 31. G6 go 7-334 P.M. App. t. 
Appt. sunset May 31. 6 52 19-334 P. x. App. t. 
True sunrise May 31, 5 9 52-666 a.m. App. t. 
Appt. sunrise May 31. 5 #7 40-666 A.m. App. t. 
Diurnal hour, 1 8 43-222Z 


*Qpa rapucal, from sunrise to sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Persepolis. 


Hours, h. m. 8s. Hours. h. m. s. 

i 5 7 40-666 A.m. May 31. vii 12 © o-000 P.M. May 31. 
U G 16 23-8883 vii x 8 43-2223 

m 7 258 47-1106 ix 2 17 26-4446 

iv 8 33 30-3329 x 3 26 9-6669 

Vv 9 42 33-5553 xi 4 34 52-8892 

vi1o 51 16-7175 xi 5 43 36-1115 

1 Hour of Night, 6 52 19-334 P.M. May gr. 

Mir. at ma h. m s Mair. at _— h. m. 9. 
salem, m.t. |} May 31 18 o oo polis, app. t. | May 31 19 22 6-3 

Meridians +I 12 35 — 12 
; Spd } May 31 I9 12 35 Reatitution, May gr _ " 
Equation of t. + 9 31:3 Third hour, May gi 7 25 7-1 


In app. t. May 31 19 22 6-3 
18th. of night. May 31 18 $52 19-334 


Date of the 
at 


racle in the - 29 46-966 
I8t h. of n. 


It appears then that, if the latitude and longitude of the ancient 
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47 8ec. after the beginning of the first hour of night; and diurnal 
time was restored only 3 m. o-8 sec. before the third hour of day. 
It is clear therefore that, whatsoever service had begun at 18 h. 52 m. 
19-334 8ec. the first hour of night, it would have to be continued at 
7 h. 22 m. 6-3 8ec.=7 h. 25 m. 7-1 8ec: i.e. at the third hour of day. 
And this would virtually imply that it had begun at sunrise, 5h. 7m. 
40*-7 8ec. before; 1. e. at the first hour of day. It is easy to see that, 
under such circumstances, the rule of the cycle, for liturgical or re- 
ligious purposes, must thenceforward be changed. It must be 
reckoned ever after from sanrise, not from sunset; as it appears to 
have actually been. 


vi. Calculation of sunset May 31, B.C. 710, for the latitude of 


Babylon. Vol. i. 351. 


o 4 # h. m. 8s. 
SL' = 60 45 4 May 31 18 48 4 mean time. Approximate 8unset. 
o = 234] 1 
L = = 33 19 50- N. 
i. Log. 8ine of S' = Log. sine of 60 45 4 9-940 768 1 
+ Log. 8neofw = Log. sine of 23 47 1 


= + g9g-6036105 
| (Log. gine of 20 36 6) = 9-546 3786 


ii. . Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 36 6 = .. 9:575 0821 | 
+ : Log. tang. of ! = Log. tang. of 33 19 5o = + 9-817 9888 


Log. cos. of SNA.. (Log. cos. of 75 41 14) = .. 9-3930709 


Persepolis, as we have as8umed them 8wpra, on the authority of | 
D'Anville, can be depended on, the miracle happened there 29m. _ 


, I þH = _Fry » 


— Seminocturnal arc 


5 h. 2 m. 44-933 3 Sec. 


g—— —_— — DIES nn = ere —— 


True 8unget May 31 
App. sunsget May 31 
True 8unrisge May 31 
App. sunrize May 31 
Diurnal hour, 


h. 

6 £7 15-066 7 P.M. App. t. 
6 59 27-0667 y.m. App. t. 
5 2 449333 4-M. App.t. 


5s © 32-9333 A-M. App.t. 
-. Th. gm. 5451111 


*Qpas xazpurat, from 8gunrise to sunset May 31, B. C, 710, for the 


latitude of Babylon. 


Hours. h. m. Bs. 


Hours, h. m. 8s. 


1 5 © 32-9333 A.M. May 31. vii 12 © o-0000 P.M. May31. 
u IO 27-444 4I vill I 9 5451111 
Wi 7 20 21-955 52 ix 2 19 49-022 23 
iv 8 3o 16-466 63 x 3Z 29 4353333 
V 2 ge x 4 39 35-044 44 
v1 10 50 5 5 xl 5 49 32-555 55 


_ 6 59 27-0667 y.m. May 31. 


| 
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Mir. at Jeru- h. m. s. h. m. s. . 
Fo: et | May g1 18 © oo Mir. app. t. May g1 18 46 6-2 


+ 36 35 — 12 
AtBabylon, m.t. May 31 18 36 35 MRestitution, May gz 6 46 6-2 


" Equation of time .. + 9g 31-2 ud h. of day, May 31 6 10 27-4 


In app. t. May 31 18 46 6-2 Rextitution in the : 
Oh dk. May vw 17 49 32-6 8econd hour, at } 35 388 

Date of the mi- 

xiith hour at 


— 


For this latitude then the miracle anticipated only 13 m. 21 8c. on 
the end of the xiith hour of day, i. e. sunset ; and diurnal time was 
restored almost at the middle point of the second hour of day. It is 
possible that the meridian of the Chaldee observatory at this time 
was more to the east of that of Jerusalem than we have assumed it ; 
which would bring the time of the miracle 80 much nearer to sunset, 
or the end of the current noctidiurnal cycle. But in any cage, 
and for any purpose which required the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
time to be continued even after the miracle exactly as it was going 
on before it, there would be no alternative except to take up the 
zecond hour of the day, de novo, at 35 38-8 of its own reckoning ; 
and this would amount to a change of style from s8unset to sunrise ; 
8uch as de facto must 8ome time or other have been made at Babylon, 
and by the Chaldees, for astrological purposes at least. 


vii. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Taxila. Vol. i. 353. 


| a + h. m. s. 
SL'= 60 41 25 May 31 19 © 30 mean time. Approximate sunset. 
oe = 23 47 TIT © = 
L = 32 3o o. N. D'Anville. 


i. Log. sine of SL/ = Log. sine of 60 41 26 = 9-940 $09 6 
+ Log. gine of © = Log. sine of 23 47 1 = + 9-6056105 


Log. ine of D (Log. sine of 20 35 19) = 9:546 120 1 


ii. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 35 19 = 9-574 7816 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 32 30 © = + 9g-8041873 
Log. cos. of SN A (Log. cos. of 76 9 14) = 94378 968 9 


h. m. 8 
Semi-nocturnal arc s . 4 36-9333 
True eunzet _ May 31 6 gg 230667 Þ. n. App. t. 


App. suneet _ May 31 6 $7 25-066 7 Þ. nx. App. t. 
True gunrise ” May 31 5 4 36-9333 A.M. App. t. 


App. eunrise wa May 31 5 2 249333 A- M. App. t. 
Diurnal hour - .. -- T1 9 3584445 
Nocturnal hour .. ys 50 34'I55 55 


"Qpac apa}, from sunrise to 8unset May 31 B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Taxila. 


Hours, h. m. s. Hours. h. m. & 

i 5 2 249333 A.M. May 31 vii 12 © 0.00000 P.M. May i 
i 612 077775 vii I 9 3584445 

in 8 ax 36-6222 ix 32 19 11-6889 

iv 9 31 12-4666 x 3 28 47-53335 

v 10 40 48.3111 xi 4 38 23:3778 

vi 11 50 24155 55 xi 5 47 69-222 25 
POPE x: Hour of Night 6 57 35-0667 y.n. May gt 
DE h. mm. & _ Toe h. m. &© 
Miracle at Jer. m. t. May 31 18 © © Mir. app. t. May 31 20 go 64 

+ 32 20 35 =. 0 

At Taxila, m. t. 0 May g1 20 20 35 Rextitution, May 31 8 30 64 
Equation of t. + 9 31-4 wid hour 8 2x 366 
App. time May 31 20 30 a rr h. / *t 8m. 29-88ec. 
Second h. of night May 31 19 47 $9-2 
Date of miracle in 

the eccd. h. of N. _= Oo” 


If then the latitude and longitude of Taxila here asxumed may be 
depended on, the miracle happened there at 42 m. 7 sec. in the 
8econd hour of night ; and diurnal time was restored at 8 m. 3o sec. 
in the third hour of day. In this cage then the reckoning must go 
on (for any purpose which required every thing to be continued as 
before, yet in the period of 24 hours) as if in the third hour of day, 
and as if from sunrise; and that would amount to a change of the 
rule ever after, for such purposes as these. But for general purposes, 
there is no reason why we should not suppose the reckoning of the 
cycle to be resumed and continued at the third hour of day in- 
deed, but as if dated afresh from sunset the day before ; i. e. as if 
there had been no interruption in the reckoning, but every thing had 
gone on as usnal. 
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_ viii. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710 for the latitude of 
Palibothra. Vol. i. 353. * 


Oo 4 #4 bh. 
SL = 60 38 52 May 31 18 40 30 mean time. Approximate sunset 


© = 23 47 I 
L = 26 © o. N. D'Anville 
i. Log. sine of SL/ = Log. zine of 60 38 52 = 9-940 3286 
+ Log. 8ine of © = Log. 8ine of 23 47 x = +9g-6056105 
© Log. 8ine of D (Log. gineof 20 34 47) = 95459391 
11. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 34 47 = 95745769 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 26 o o = +9-6881818 
= Log. cos. of SNA (Log. cos. of 79 26 52) = g-2627587 
h. ; 
Semi-nocturnal arc [5 17 47-466 6 
True sunset May 31 6 42 12-5334 P. M. App. t. 
App. sunset May 31 6 44 245334 P- M. App. t. 
True 8unrise May 31 5 17 47-4666 a.m. App. t. 
App. sunrise May 32 5 15 35-4666 A.M. App. t. 
Diurnal hour, k x 7 24-0889 
Nocturnal hour, .. 82 35-QII I 


*Qpac rapurai, from gunrise to s8unset May 31 B. C. 710, for the 
_ latitude of Palibothra : and from sunset to midnight June r. 


_ of day. h. m. s. 


Bf: MH. be rf B: &: 2. - YI BE: : 


I 


5 I5 35:40666 A.m. May g1 1 
6 22 59-555 5 ny 
7 39 23044 4 
8 37 47-7333 
9 45 11-822 2 
IO 52 35-911 I 
I2 © 00-0000 
7 24-088 9 
2 14 48-1778 
Z 22 12-266 7 
4 29 36-3556 
5 37 ©4445 


Hours 
of night. h. m. s. 


737 ©4445 
8 29 36-3556 
9 22 12-266 7 
Io 14 48-1578 


u 
ww 
iv 
\' 
vi 11 7 24-0889 
vii 


6 44 245334 P.M. May 31 


12 © 0©-0000 P.M. June 1 


h. m #$- 

Mir. at Jer. m.t. May 31 18 © © 
+ 3 4 35 

AtPalibothra m.t. May 31 21 4 35 


— 12 


h m, #* 
Mir. appt. t. May 31 21 14 7-6 


Restitution, May g1 9 14 7-6 


Equation of t. + 9 32-6 ivth h. ofday 8 37 477 
Appt. t. May 31 21 14 7-6 Rextitution in 

md hour of N. 20 29 30-4 / the ivth h. at 36 19-9 
Date of miracle « 

in the third h. at 44 372 


For this latitude and longitude then, (if they can be depended 
on,) the miracle happened 44m. 31sec. past the third hour of 
night ; and diurnal time was restored at 36m. 208ec. past the fourth 


hour of day. The nominal reckoning of the cycle might be rezumed 4 
and continued, even under 8uch circumstances, as if from sunset - 
again the day before ; but for religious services, (such as were pro- A 
bably in existence in India at this timeb,) it must proceed as if = 
from sunrise May 31, at 5h. 15m. 35 8ec.: and for 8uch purpozes }F_ k 
sunrise must be the epoch of the cycle ever after. - 
ix. Calculation of sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the latitude of |} 
Benares. Vol. i. 352. : 
SL = 60 38 16 May 31 18 31 38 mean time. Approximate sunset. 2 
© = 2347 I = 
L = 2; 18 33. N. = 
PEE - - 
i. Log. gine of SL'= Log. ine of 60 38 16 = 9-940 286 0 - ni 
+ Log. eine of @ = Log. 8ine of 23 47 1 =+g-605610g  t® 
Log. s8ine of D& (Log. gine of 20 34 40)= 9:545 896 5 - be 
ii. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 34 40 = 95745321 : 2 # 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 25 18 33 = +9674 763 4 ' M 


- Log. cos.of SNA (Log. cos. of 79 46 25)= 9-249 2955 


h. m. 8s. 
Seminocturnal arc. . + $5 19 5-666 
True 8unset, May 31 6 40 54:334 P-M. App. t. 
App. sunset, May 31 6 43 6:334 P.M. App. t. Tg 
True sunrise, May 31 5 19 5-666 a.m. App. t. = ; 
App. sunrise, May 31 5 16 53-666 a.m. App. t. 'F 
Diurnal hour .. .- TIT #7 11-0556 2 © 


Nocturnal hour. . .. © 52 489443 


*Qpac xapurai, from gunrise to gunset May 31 B. C. 710, and from 
sunset May 31 to midnight June 1 ; for the latitude of Benares. 


Hours of — Hours of night. ; 
h. m. &- | 
i < x6 £3:666 A. x. May 31 i 6 43 6:334 P.M. May gi — 
ni G6 24 47216 n 7 35 55'278 3 | | 
w 7 31 Is 772 mW 28 44-222 6 
iv 38 n—___ iv 9 21 33-1669 
v 9 45 37-3884 V 10 I4 22-111 2 
i 10 52 48-944 viii 7 11-0555 
'I2 © O-0000P.M. viiiz © O00 


h See gupra, p. 60, Diss. xv. ch. xii. $ect. viii. note. 
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h. m. h. m. s. 
18 o o Miracle, May 31 21 20 28.6 
3 10 57 ; — 12 
21 10 557 Rextitution, May 31 9 20 286 
ivth hour of day, 8 38 26-8 
=.» ou 
Restitution in 
21 20 28.6 the ivth b. þ at 42 18 
20 28 44:2 
51 444 
+ TT 45 


52 48-9 


For this latitude and longitude consequently the article of the 
miracle was only 1 m. 4:5 8ec. before the end of the third hour of 
night; and diurnal time was restored at 42 m. 1-8 sec. past the 
fourth hour of day. Under these circumstances, the fourth hour-of 
night would readily pass into the fourth of day, and the epoch of 
"the reckoning thenceforward (for peculiar purposes as before) would 
be sunrise, not sunset. And yet for common use and common pur- 
poses it might continue to be sunset still. 

_ x. Calculation of gunrize May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
- Mexico. Vol. i. 363. | 


oO 4 4H h. 
8L'= 60 35 45 May315 20 12 mean time. Approximate 8unrise. 
® = 23 47 1 
L = 19 as 45. N. 


i. Log. ine of SL = Log. zine of 60 35 45 = 9-9401070 
+ Log. 8ine of © = Log. gine of 23 47 1 = +9-6056105 


Log. 8ine of D (Log. 8ine of 20 34 8)= 95457175 


MY 


nt. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 34 8 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 19 25 45 


Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. 82 23 38) 


9:574 337 3 
+ 9-547 4398 


9-I21 767 1 


h. m. $ 

Seminocturnal arc. . .. 5 29 345333 

True sunrise, May 31 5 29 345333 4A-M. App. t. 

App. sunrise, May 31 5 27 22-5333 App. t. 
Diurnal hour .. T1 5 26-24445 

App. 8unset, May 31 6 32 371-4667 App. t. 
Nocturnal hour. *«» O 54 3375555 
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610  Addenda et Corrigenda. APPEND. 
*Qpa xazpucat from sunset May 3o to noon May 3: B. C. 710. 


Honrs, h. m. 8s. Hours. h. m. s. 
; 1 6G 32 37-4667 y.n. May 3o i 5 27 22-5333 A.M. Maygi 

Bl #7 27 11-22235 i 6 32 48-77775 
m 8 a1 44-9778 m 7 38 15-0222 
iv 9 16 18-73335 iv 8 43 41-26665 
v 10 10 52-4889 | v 9 49 7-511 
vi 11 5 26-24445 vi 10 54 3375555 _—_— 
vil 12 © ©0-0000 A.M. May 31 vii2 © © | _— 
vil © 54 33750 55 ER B- 
ix 1 49 79-5111 E Xe 
x 2 43 41-2666; _ 
xi 3 38 15-0222 * 5 
xi 4 32 4877115 _ | | _= - 
- bs h. = © h. E 2 

Me) > 5 a9. ar 3: 55 

—857 7 —12 = —- 


Restitution, M . . - RD 
——_— } ay 3 9 28 - p ahourotaigh,, 20 2+ 4g ME” 
Equation of time, +9 31-7 £ | 


50 397 
App. time, May 31 9 12 247 Date of the ein | 
+3 54 


ivth hour, _ 8 43 41:3 tion before theivth. 
hour of night. 


Miracle in the yes 
.ivth hour, at 28 434 54 331 pg 
For this latitude and this meridian consequently the date of the - 8 
miracle was 28 m. 43 8ec. past the ivth hour of day May 31; and =} 
nocturnal time was restored at 5o m. 39-78ec. past the third hour of _ i 
night ; only 3 m. 548ec. before the end of that and the beginning of ul 
the next. It does not appear therefore that the effect in this in- v 
y stance could have been to change the epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, | *'" 
or period of 24 hours, from 8unset to sunrise: or to any thing different Mn 

from what it was before. But it might be to lead to the intro- F 
duction of the peculiar rule of the Aztecs; that of dividing the © 1 = == 
cycle into 8 equal parts, each of them three hours long. This © me: 

division would seem to be made by the article of the restitution itself; 
coinciding 80 critically as it did with the end of the third hour of || AtI 
the cycle, and the beginning of the fourth. In other instances, it might } Kew 
App. 
xth | 
Mir, 
xth 
b 


be as near to the end of the fourth ; and 80 give occasion to another 
rule also among the people of this' part of the world, that of dividing 
the noctidiurnal cycle into six equal parts, each 4 hours long. It w 

very desirable too, as we observed before, that the place of the 
Pleiads at this time, and the date of their pazsage of the meridian for _ 


iv. FExternal testimony to the second Miracle. 611 


'_  theee guarters, should be calculated ; in order to ascertain whether it 
- was not very near the time of the miracle itself. 


xi. Calculation of sunrise, May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Rome. Vol. i. 356. 


| o 4 ut h. p 
_ $L'= 60 6 20 May 3i 4 31 8 meun time. Approximate sunrise. 
e = 23 47 1 | 
'L = 41 54 8.N. 


-j. Log. ine of SL = Log. sine of 60 6 20 = 9-937 991 6 
+ Log. ane of © = Log. ane of 23 47 1 = +9-6056105 


Log. ine of D (Log. 8ine 20 27 $2)= 9-543 6021 


| pat 


ii. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang of 20 27 52 = 9:571 9155 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang of 41 54 8 = +9-9529467 
Log. cos. of SNA (Log. cos. of yo 26 10)= 9g-$24 8623 


h. m. 
Seminoctidiurnal arc 4 41 44-666 
True sunrise, May 31 4 41 44666 App. t. 
App. sunrige, - May 3: 4 39 33-666 App. t. 
Diurnal hour, 1 13 245556 


+ "Qpas xapuat from sunrise to sunset, May 31 B.C. 710, for the 


Hours, h. Mm. s. Hours. h. m. 's. 


; 1 4 39 32-666 a.m. May 31. vi 12 ©  ©-000 P.M. May 31. 
'H 5 52 57-2216 vii 1 13 24-3886 
Wm 7 6 21-7772 ix 2 26 49-1112 
wv $8 ny 46-3338 Xx Z 40 13-6668 
y 9 33 10-8884 xi 4 53 38-2224 
- vi 10 46 35-444 x 6 7 27778 
ist Hour of Night. #57 20 27-334 P.M. 
h. _— h. 
: Mir. "7" ang } May 31 18 p Oo Mir. app. t. May 31 16 38 354 
2 —1 30 58 —12 
— } May 31 16 29 2 Restitution, May 31 4 38 35:4 
+573 


# _—_ | +9 334 gunri orint} gu — - 
- App. time, May 31 16 38 35.4 Hour, 7 39 337 
| zhbhbour, | 6 49 137 
| Mir. in the g8 21-7 
; ,xth hour, + Is 249 
Diurnal hour, = 1 13 246 
RY2 
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612 Addenda et Corrigenda. APPENDIS. 

It is manifest then that for this latitude and this meridian the 
circumstances of the miracle were very peculiar. The precise date 
of the event was 58m. 21-7 sec. past the xth hour; and only 
I; m. 2-9 8ec. before the point of the xzith. And as 10 hours of 
kairic time at this season of the year for this latitude were equal to 
12 of mean + 14 m. 5-556 8ec. ; (which was only 57.3 $ec. less than 
I5 m. 2-9 8ec. ;) it would follow from this coincidence that diurnal 
time would be restored almost exactly at sunrise, or the first hour 
of day. The above scheme shews that the style was set back from 
May 31 16h. 38m. 35-48ec. apparent time, to May 31 4b. 38m. 35-48. 
apparent time; only 57-3 2ec. before the time of apparent sunrise, 
May 31 4h. 39m. 32-78. So that the effect of the miracle at Rome was 
to replace the sun almost exactly (and possibly even exactly) in the 
very same position, on the verge of the sensible horizon, in which it 
had been seen on the morning of the same day; 12 hours of mean 
time, 10 hours of kairic time, before *. 

Under these circumstances, if it was the rule at Rome, as it was 
every where elze, before this anomaly occurred, to reckon the nocti- 
diurnal cycle from sunset to sunset ; midnight was now the middle 
point exactly between- 8unset May 3o and sunset, May 31, in the 
form of sunrise the same day which it had just asxumed. To go 
back to sunset May go, (an epoch nearly 24 hours past,) might ap- 
pear to be contrary to the reason of things; and to continue the 
style of sunset May 31 in the form of sunrige May 31 might appear 
to be almost equally objectionable. But no such objection would 
apply to the point of midnight, or at least not to the same extent : 
and in defect of the other two, midnight, the middle point between 
them, would seem to be the only one which could be fixed upon in 
their stead. 

Besides this, it is to be considered that the true cause of the recent 
extraordinary event, the retrogradation of the sun from west to east, 
or the 8udden reversal of the style of the day from sunset to sunrise, 
could not possibly be known, nor even conjectured, out of Judza; 
and it must be attributed every where else, by all who reflected or 
reasoned upon it, to szome unknown, yet still natural and necessary, 
cauge: which in the course of time might be expected to produce the 
8ame effect aguin. It might appear to be a probable expectation, 


* 'The constant of refraction, which we have agsumed is 33 =2 m. 138. 
in time. But we might have assumed it at 35'-6 (&e Mr. Baily's Tables 


and Formule, p. 24)=2 m. 22-4 8ec. This would make a difference of | | 


IO Sec. in the time of sunrige: which on this principle would be 4 h. 39 m. 
22-266 8ec. A.M: only 46-9 8ec. later than the article of the restitution. 
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. juatified by the experience of what had happened, that for some 


reason or other the noctidiurnal cycle would be set back at stated 
times (as it had just been) from sunset to sunrise, and from sunrise 
to sunget ; under which circumstances, the most convenient mode of 


- reckoning it, and the least likely to be affected by such a cycle of 


changes, would be from midnight to midnight, or from noon to noon: 
or at least alternately, from midnight after one 8uch change as this 
from sunset to sunrise; and from noon after the next: if avy thing 
of the same kind again took place. 

It appears to us that this is the most probable explanation of the 
change of the rule of the noctidiurnal cycle at Rome. Some of the 
neighbours of Numa, from such considerations as these, might fix 
upon noon ; but Numa himself fixed on midnight: which, under the 
circumstances of the cage, was more in accordance with the pre- 
existing rule than noon. And yet these very considerations must 
render it extremely probable also that the object and effect of the 
change, 80 occasioned and 80 introduced, would be confined at the 


7 i tlaw-to the cervices of religion ; and would not affect even the legal 


day at first: much less the rule and observance of common life ; 


Z * which would be left to reckon the cycle as it had always done 


before. 
It is therefore far from improbable that we owe to the second 
miracle of Scripture even the first introduction of the proper Julian 


| rule of the noctidiurnal cycle; and that, if this had never occurred, 
F the cycle of day and night at Rome at least would never have begun 
| to be reckoned from midnight. And as nothing of this kind can be 


considered accidental; we may venture to say, (perhaps without 


. $4 prezuming to be wise beyond what is written,) that, among the 


other effects and purposes which the Divine Providence contem- 


FS plated in the work of this day, one and possibly not the least im- 
"| portant was the introduction of this peculiar rule of the noctidiuraal 
 gele, which we understand by the Julian, at Rome. The Julian 

- eycle of leap-year and the Julian correction of the calendar appear 


to have been 80 contemplated, and from all eternity! ; and if theee, 


L. the Julian rule of the noctidiurnal cycle also, which has been de 


Facto always associated with them. | 
xi. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Caifongfou in China. Vol. i. 375. 


(+) ! Pl h. . 
SL = 60 34 2 Maygi 18 ST 27 mean time. Approximate 8unset. 


233 47 1 
34 52 ©. N. 


@ 
L 


i Vol ii. 45. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. ii. 


Addenda et Corrigenda: ' 


i. Log. zine of 8 L/= Log. zine of 6o 34 2 
+ Log. eine of © = Log. zine of 23 47 1 + g-60g 610 5 X 


Log. ine of D (Log. zine of 20 33 46) 9:545 5982 _ 


ii. Log. tang. of D = Log. tang. of 20 33 46 9-574 186 5 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 34 52 © +9843 0739 
Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. of 74 50 54) 9-417 260 4 


Semi-nocturnal arc 

True sunset 

Appt. sunset _ .. May 31 7 2 484 
Nocturnal hour » 49 31-9333 

True sunrise May 31 4 $9 236 

Appt. sunrizs .. May 31 4 57 11-6 
Diurnal hour, .. -» TIT 10 28-0666 App. 


"Qpaz xapural from gunrize May 31 to midnight June 1, B. C. 510, 
for the latitude of Caifongfou. 
Hours. h, m. s. 

1 4 $7. 11-6 A.M. May 31 
6 7 39-6666 
7 18 773323 
8 28 35-7998 
9 39 38664 
10 49 31-933 
I2 © 0000 P.M. 
x 10 28-0666 
2 20 56-1333 
3 31 24-1998 
4 41 $2-266 4 
5 52 20-333 
h. m. 8. 


. h. 

Mir. at Jer. m. t* May 31: 18 © © Mir. app. t. May g1 23 26 279 
| + g 16 56 — 12 

At Caifongfou, m.t. May 31 23 16 56 Revtitution May 31 11 26 279 

Equation of time, + 9 3149 vith hour 10 49 319 


May 31 23 26 27-9 Restitution, in 36 560 
the vith hour, 


$4 

© 

® 
. 
(1 
. 


9 ZI 24-1999 
T0 20 56-133 3 
IT 10 28-0665 


IT 59 599998. | 
12 © © © A.M. Junei 


SL. <ITE 


g 
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External teetimony to the Second Miracle. 615 


for this latitude therefore and this meridian the miracle took 
ace May 31, 23h. 26 m. 28s. apparent time; only 33m. 328. be- 
re midnight : and diurnal time was restored at 11h. 26m. 28s.; 
ay 33m. 328. before noon. Now no one can deny that this co- 
meidence would be competent to lay a foundation for the peculiar 
rale of the Chinese reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle; viz. one hour 
before midnight. Instead of continuing the reckoning from sunset 
May 30 afresb, or from sunrise May 31, it might obviously be deter- 
mined, in consequence of what had just happened, to continue the 
reckoning from the interruption itself; that is, to make the moment 
the interruption the epoch of a new reckoning from that time 


But the coincidence is calculated to do more than this. It is 
competent to explain the most characteristic circumstance of the 
Chinese rule, yet the moet inexplicable of all without some such 
reason as this; viz. that of dividing the period of 24 hours into 
zoo Ke, each of them equal to 14m. 248. of mean or apparent time. 
Now this division appears to have been made at Caifongfou in pac- 
| by the miracle itself. The miracle itself, for this latitude, cut 

the first ke of the first period of 24 hours, reckoned according to 

} new rule. For even by our calculation (which cannot be rigor- 
ously exact) it happened just 15m. 59-8s. past the point of the vith 

; and that was only 1 m. 36s. more than one ke. Bezides, as we 
argued before, though we may perhaps depend on the latitude of 
ifongfou, aszigned by Gaubil, the longitude must be a doubtful 
point. He azsumes it at 2* 3' 15” west of Pekin. Yet possibly it 
might be a few minutes more. Could we assume it at 2* 27' exactly, 
"then the miracle, for this latitude and this meridian, must have cut 
of 14m. 248. exactly from the point of the vith hour of night. For 
+27 =9m. 48s. We should have in that case, SN. 
Jeruzalem and Pekin . + 5 25' 9 
Pekin and Caifongfona . —9 48 
Jerusalem and Caifongfou _ + 5 15 21 
Miracle at Jerusalem mean time May 31 18 © o 
+ 5 T5 21 
At Caifongfou mean time May 31 23 15 21 
Equation of time 0 + 9 319 
Apparent time May 31 23 24 52'9 
vith hour of night 23 Io 28: 
Miracle in the vith hour I4 248 
One ke .. Fa 14 24 
o og 


We 2 bh me - IE 
= 6 34 13 Mayg: I9 4 05 mean time. 
© = 23 47 ! 
L = 2390 54 13-N. 
i. Log. eine of SL/ = Log. «ine of 6o 34 13 =  9-939997 7 
+ Log. sineof © = Log. sine of 23 47 1 = +9-6030105 
Log zine of D Log. zine of 20 33 48) = 9-545 6082 


ii. . of D = Log. tang. of 20 33 46 = 9-3741993 
+ Log. tang. of L = Log. tang. of 39 g4 13 = +9-922 3293 
cos. SNA (Log. cos. of 51 43 1)= g-496 g286 


h. 
Seminocturnal ares = 4 46 £2-0666 | 
True cunses May g1*'7 13 7-9334 Apparent time. 
Apparent euneet May g1 7 15 19-933 4 Apparent time. 
Nocturnal hour -. *47 2667796 | 
True gunrics . May g1 4 46 520666 Apparent time. 
Apparent eunrise May 31 4 44 450666 Apparent time. 
| Diurnal hour I 12. 33-332. 
*Qpas xapural from sunrize May 31 to midnight June 1, B.C. 910, 
for the latitude of Pekin. 
Hours. h. m. 6 Hours h, m. s. , 
44 40-0666 A.x. CE -J IS 1 4 P.M. May g1 
: ho. 13-388 83 oy u - os do 
7 9 46-71106 wm 8 go 13-26892 
8 22 200033 29 '9 37 39-96668 
9 34 5335553 | 10 25 6-644 44 
10 47 26-677 75 II 13 33-332 20 
I2 © O-0000 P.M. Ii 59 59-999 96 
I. 12 33-323 23 123 © © _ A.M. June 1 
2.25 6-644 46 
3 $9: 39:966 69 
4 50 13-288 g2 
6 2: 46-611 15 
Mir. at Jerus. m. t. May 31 16 p= s _ Mir. app. t. May 31 = 2+ all 
+5 25 9 — 12 E - 
At Pekin, mn. time, May 31 23 25 9 Reatitution, Mayg1' 11 34 408 
Equation of time, +9 g18 vith hourof day 10 47 267 
Apparent time, May 31 23 34 408 Rentitution, invithh. 47 141 
vith hour of night, 23 123 333 
Miracle in the vith hour at 22 75 
One ke, . I4 24. 
Defect, 7 435 


g: 9. Y 4 5 =] 


Cl 
(1 
(1 


recobred the -firet introduction of the 'peculiar-Chineze rals:of 

TIE aw hebt-gaos; We 

e therefore that if theze changes were made, in consequence 

<nimcte indeed, but because thoee very changes held good of 

ze proper meridian of sufficient importance, at the time, it must 

'e-been of that of Caifongfou. Consequently Caifongfou not Pekin 

t have been the principal city of China at this time; at - least 

he eat of learning and science in China, such as they were 

| this time. And this is evidently the point of view in which 
regarded it at this time. | 

ith regard however to the eclipse of Hi and Ho, (the reai ex- 

of which is to be derived from the fact of the miracle, the 

under which it happened in China, and the impression 

h it produced in that countryX,) the traditionary particulars of 

q: @ eclipee upon examination appear to have been all adapted to the 

1 andthe latitude of Pekin ; from which coincidence we may 

ly infer that they are all of later date than the miracle itelf, 

is each 26 the Chineeeof afterctimes either found them to be 

-reprezented them to be; but for this meridian and for this latitude. 

ad yet-it is another characteristic of these particulars, traditionary 

ey are, that for the meridian of Pekin they are such as to hold 

-of the true year of the miracle, B. C. 510; from which fact too 

be an obvious inference that, 'to howsoever remote an anti- 

the Chinese of later times may have zet back the date of this 

it 'must long have been "known - and understood im that 

that its true year was B. C. 710: as it could not fail to be, 

eclipse was after all only the miracle of the time of Hezekiah, 

or misreprezented as a phenomenon of the same kind im 

This at least and this only is the year to which, as we have 

m, it-is determined by the testimony of the Tchun-tsieon, and by 

> gexagesimal character of May 371, the day of the event, that year!. 

| according to 'some accounts of this eclipse received in 

,/ it happened at noon for the meridian and latitude of Pekin®; 

asthe acheme of kairic hours, propozed above, shews, the article 

the restitution & Pekin must actually have been only 25 m. r98ec. 

fore apparent noon ; = circumetance of the event easy to be re- 

| and likely to be 80; and as likely to be reprezented in the 

eourve of time as noon. 


vol. i. Disze. v. ch. iv. 8ect. xii. 377 89. 
-L;. Dias. v. ch. iv. sect. x. p. 365 8qq. ' m Thid. p. 380. 


to the oldest account of the miracle, that of 
ing®, (some versions at leazt of the Chou-king in 
the eclipee must have been dated at the 75th or 8th hour; which 
being reckoned from 11 y.x. of our time, agreeably to the Chineze 
rule, would correspond to 7 4.x. or nearly xo. Now, for the meri- 
dian-of Jeruzalem, the actual date of the eecond new moon in May 
Was 
h. m. 
| 31 I 33 47'3 Mean time. 
Add for the difference of meridians s 25 9 
Actual date at Pekin J.. 31 6 g8 g6-3 Mean time. 
Equation of time + 09 318 
May 31 47 8 28-1 App. time. 
The true date indeed in mean or apparent time for the meridian 
of Pekin or for any other might be zomewhat later than this. But this 
is sufficient to shew that if this traditionary date of the eclipse in the 
time of the day, which professed to rest on the authority of the 
Chou-king, bad any foundation in point of fact, it must have been 
that of the true date of the nearest new moon to the miracle ; that of 
May 31, for the meridian of Pekin: and of course only in this year, 
B.C. 710. 
- Iii. In the order of the Calendar, in China, the eclipse in question 
is most commonly attached to the ninth moon ; the Calendar iteelf 
being suppoeed to be that of Hia®: the first moon of which being 
the next before the vernal equinox, the ninth moon was necenzarily 
one of the moons of autumn. The ultimate foundation for this 
aasumption also was no doubt the authority of the Tchun-tsieou, 
which had dated the eclipse in question-in the seventh moon of the 
Royal Calendar ; the first of the moons of the autumn according to. 
the rule of that Calendar. As the ninth moon in the Calendar of 
Hia was generally to be found in October, this too is probably the 
reason why the learned and men of science among the Chinese have 
always been anxious to discover this eclipse in the Julian month of 
October; and why that, among the days in October to which they 
have zought to attach it, they have shewn a marked preference for 
those in the last decad of that month, from the 2oth to the goth. 
or 318t4. But this was probably not the only reason for zuch « 
predilection. If the new moon of October, B. C. 710, for the 
meridian of Pekin, is calculated, it brings a singular coincidence to: 


n Vol. i. 380. cf. Delambre, Astronomis » Vol. i. 368. 350: Digs. v. ch. iv. 
Ancienne, i. 353. .. neck. x. | 
* VoL ii. g1. Diss. ix. ch. iv. ect. vii. 4 Ibid. 379. 381. 


; ao much 20, that we conzider it worth while to give the par- 
ic of that calculation in detail, before we point it out. 
ow TT won nom IOC 720 for On 
idian of Pekin in China. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. 
April 29 at 13h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 25-1 centuries. Mean V.E. B.C. 4004 
to mean A.E. B. C. 710, 3294-5 mean tropical years. 
At Greenwich. 
© #4 #4 h. m. 8. 
© © oo Mar. 30 20 58 106 B.C. 710 
+ 205 37 54820 +208 15 1 494 
_ 8L = 205 37 54820 Oct. 3g 12 
* 4 # R h. 
"ML (CaLiv.p.562.) 2 40 44700 Aprilag. 12 
+198 34 29-334 +179 
ML = 201 15 14534 Oct. ag 13 


TALLY = 205 37 $4850 Oct. 25 13 


 —<ML =-—201 15 14534 
D = +4 22 40-286 


o© Y #4 h. 
DD'D”"D”D” & 21 14245 TTT"T"T"”= 0 38 40961 


= +4 22 40-286 T = +7 58 26-397 


DD DY DD" - +; 43 54631 TT TP TOUT = +8 37 75:358 


BL —- = 20g 37 54820 v.MT = 
DD DDD = + 21 14-245 DTTO TOTO 


- SL=ML = 205 59 9-065 viMT 


Mar. 30 
+ 35-318 +268 


—AL = 56 29 32-426 Oct. 25 


bw. PL(Caliv.p.g63)= 20 £54 16-397 April ag 12 © © B.C. 710 
+19 58 53027 +179 837 7 


= 40 53 9424 Oct. 25 2037 7 


April 29 13 ©. o B.C. 710 
—9 29 52-388 +179 837 7 


= 304 © 7-642 Oct.25 20 37 7 


© #4 S © #27 
= 149 29 30-639 = 4 29 29-61065 


= s Ig s g9-6ar 41 Per. 
= IT I5 5 59-641 Ap. - 


E” Arg. ND 
EEEE” 


h. mM. Þ® 
xvi. MT = Oct. 25 20 37 7 
EEE'E” - 5 I 107 
MT” = Oct. 25 15 35 56-3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
+ 7 45 56 
MT” = Oct. 25 23 21 $2:-3 Mean time at Pekin. 


The result of this calculation then is, 


h. 
Mean new moon, Oct. 2g 20 37 " Mean time at Greenwich. 
Oct. 26 4 23 3 Mean time at Pekin. 
True new moon, Oct. 25 15 35 56-3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
Oct. 25 23 21 52:3 Mean time at Pekin. 


The equation of time was: positive, at this time, and equal to 10:or 
11 minutes or upwards ; 80 that the date of this conjunction in ap- 
parent time'for the meridian of Pekin would be Oct. 25, 23 m. 32 or 
33 8ec.: i.e. in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, as nearly as pozsible 
the zame with the date of the miracle, May 31, before, for the same 
meridian. For that was 


May 31 23 2441 Apparent time 
And. this was Oct. 25 23 33 Apparent time also. 

We would not indeed venture to 8ay that the coincidence between 
these two things was critically such as it appears to have been from 
this concluzion; or that the Chinese would actually find it so, from 
their calculation also. But if the miracle really happened at 23k. 
34 m. in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, for the meridian of Pekin; 
and the Chinesze of after-times actually found a new moon, in the 
ninth month reckoned from the epoch of the calendar of His, the zame 
year, (as they evidently might do,) at, or very near to, the same time 
in the noctidiurnal cycle, and for the 8zame meridian ; that would be 
reason sufficient why they ehould take it for granted that this must 
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ve been the month and this the day of the famous eclipse of Hi 
d Ho.* yer 
- Tradition represented this eclipse to have happened in Fangr. 
Fang, as we have seen, wus the name of one of the Chinese man- 
mons* ; the limits of which, before B.C. 672, were Oct 14-27 ; pfter, 
'Oct. 13-26. Oct. 25 comes between these' terms in each case alike. 
It was also the name of one of their constellations, which has been 
aacertainedt; and the longitude of which A.D. 1683 or 1700 is 
known. It may be worth our while to-put this tradition too to the 
rt of calculation, by endeavouring to find out whether the con- 
junction of Oct. 25 would actually happen in the constellation Fang 
or not ; and this will give us an opportunity of correcting the calcu- 
lation of the Autumnal equinox for the meridian of Pekin B. C. 510, 
which is slightly in error. 
xv. Calculation of the ingress of the sun into Fang, B. C. 7r1o, 
for the meridian of Pekin. 


235 31 © A.D. 1683 
— 33 16 31-4 . — 239245 Supplementary Ta- 
PEE 9, bles, Tab. ii. P.i. 1 


205 14 28-6 B.C. 7520-mean A. E. 


= 6 2% I4 28-6 
. March 3x: 4 44 6-6 B.C. 710 at Pekin 
+ 182 14 54 25:3 


19 38 31-8 
Ea=ac 1, a8 6 1 Sup- Tables, Tab. 
I4 36 43:462=25 14 28.64 *. = Parei © 


10 15 153 ps from the mean 


h., m. 


I9 3831-8 
3 19 253 
8 57 57-1 
I4 36 43's 
23 34 496 Bymean motion fromthetrueA.E. 


: * And we may further infer from this fact that, whether the phenomenon 
of the miracle was 2709 poet ne gun and the moon, reducible 


r Vol. i. 380. Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. xii. =» iii. 552. t Vol. i. 381: iv. 30. 


10 o oo 

+ 25 14 28-6 
SL 205 14 28-6 Oct. 25 10 15 153 
Eq. of the Centre =— 57 g1:3 + 23 28 4444 
SL = _204 16 373 Oct. 26 9 43 697 
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It appears then that the mean conjunction of the sun with Fang 
h. tm. © 

Oct. 25 10 15 15-3 mean time - 

The true Oct. 26 9 43 59-7 mean time. 
Both theee dates come within the limits of Fang the mansion B. C. 
710, Oct. 14-37: and the former was about as much carlier than 
the true lanar and zolar conjunction, October 25, 23h. 21m. 528cc. 
mean time, as the latter was later. It is very probable therefore 
that the actual ingress of the sun into Fang, or conjunetion. with 
Fang, wes calculated by the Chinese of after-times 80 as to coincide 

with the new moon, October 25, 23 h:-21 m. 52 cc.; and it would ' 

appear to do 20 if the equation of the centre was asxumed at some- 
what more than half its real amount, 13 or 14 hours instead of 23. 
are coincidences which would scarcely have been produced by 
chance. If there are any peraons who are till dispoeed to put 


implicit faith in the Chinese accounts of each facts in their past 
history as theze, we recommend them to their congideration, and we 


should be glad to zee them explained. 


CHAPTER V. 
New or full moons calculated in the Fasti Catholici : and other 


i. New moon of April B. C. 4004, for the meridian of the ancient 
Jeruzalem. Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 
29 at 12h. A.D. 1801. Interval, 5804 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 58-04 centuries. Fasti, ii. 21. iv. 374. 396. | 


i. SL. Tabular M. V. E. trrikiocing Mane B. C. 4004 
+ 117 9-6 
True mean V.E. _  Aprilzg © © ©o©6 at Jerunlem 
—- 22047 
24 21 39. 130 at Greenwich 
+ 3 14 20 47 
April 28 12 0 © 


S. © .# h. m. *. 
31 13 1811 d o AD. 1801 
= -27 38 51077 —g804 


3 34 10-734 
C.= +8 58 59-233 


= 12 33 7-967 | o B. C. 4004 
—13 10 35027 


= 359 22 33-940 


D =+4 10 13-121 


DD D”D”'D” =o 20 138337 TT" TT I" =o 36 $0932 
= 4 10 13-121 T = 7 35 45-481 


TTTT"T"T"" = 8 12 36-413 


® » : h. m. S 
SL =3 32 4606t v»o MT =April28 12 © © 
DDD" DD” = + 20 138337 TTTT” TT = + 8 12 36 


SL/=ML =3 52 59-898 vi MT =April28 20 12 36 
4 Ts A. = ' kh. m. 8." 
AL 0 © oo April 24 21 39 130 
+ 0.669 +4—1 
AL 0 © 0-669 April 28 20 39 130 


FY 


£ Oo # #0 h, 
= Fl. PL, Epoch a80 39 4766 April 29 12 o 0 A.D. 1801 
| —g804 9 = 7 26 45510 | — 580g 
273 13 19-26 
g8-04C= — 33 15 11-893 
_ 239 57 1.364 April 29 12 © © B.C. 400g 
'  — 6 41-0866 =— 1 


239 50 26-308 


. 


+ 2 19-194. + 8 


ix. PL = . 2329 52 43502 April 28 20 


x. NL, Eyoch # 6 14967 Apei 
— g804 9 +298 59 34395. 
305 59 49852 
Corr. g8-04 C., == © 29 $2-204 
NL = goo 29: 57-648 April 
+ .. 3 r0-636 _ 
goo 33, 8-284 April 
— T 5-213 
= goo 33 3071 Aprila8 20 12 36 | 
3 5259-898. 
© © o-669 
3 52 59-229= 0 
= 3 52 69998 
= —239 52 43503 
124 0 216-396= 4 


= I0 


= 3 g2 59898 
= —g00 32 3071 


8. © , 
63 20 g6827= 2 3 20947 


ſ h. m. 4 
Arg. SA 8 — © x6 37-961 
Arg. MA=MA=—x — 8 27 24834 
Arg. SA—MA _ 4 11-95 
— 8 48 14:745 
FE” Arg. ND + I 17:3 


EEEFEF — 8 46 57:445 


h. m. 


MT = April 28 20 12 360 
EEE'E” = — 8 46 57-445 


MT” = April 28 11 25 38-555 Mean time at Greenwich. 
+. 2 20.47 


MT” = April 28 13 46 25:555 Mean time at Jeruzalem. 


iis nw-m©ece, April 28.20: 19: 06 Mean time at Greenwich. 
: April 28 22 33 23 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
_ True new moon, April 28 11 25 38-5355 Mean time at Greenwich. 
; April 28 13 46 25-355 Mean time at Jerucalem. 
The date of this primary conjunction then, (the conjunction of the 
zatmeron), if our calculation may be depended: on, must have 
em April 28 at 13h. 46 m. 26 ec. from mean midnight, 1h. 46m. 
neo. from mean noon, for the meridian of Jeruealem. And this - 
Fo hes 20 near to the point of mean noon for that meridian, as 
reader it probable that the actual date of this primary conjunction 
| for the primary meridian was mean noon itself, in the local time 
that meridian; the local time of which however, and true time, 
-meazured by one period, the period of 24 hours of mean zolar 
me, and as proceeding from one epoch the epoch of mean mid- 
ght, perpetually, were always one and the zame. With reepect to 
ar own calculation; it cannot admit of a question that for so re- 
ote an epoch, as this of B. C. 4004, it must be more or less in 
ror; and yet, if it is in error at all, it may be 80 in excess not in 
efect of the truth; i.e. it may shew the true new moon at last 
o late, rather than too early, in comparison of what it-really must 
ave been. The formule, for the correction of the mean lunar 
agitude of A. D. 1801 carried back to B. C. 4004, can eerve' that 
wrpoe, at zo remote a point -of time, only approximately, or 
thin certain limits of the truth. It is agreed that other terms 
ould enter these formulez ; one of which would contain the fourth 
wer of «x: and though the coefficient of this term would neces- 
rily be very small, yet its multiplier the fourth power of 58-04 
mturies would be zomething great. As the second term in these 
rmulze, containing the third power of «, serves to correct the first 
hich contains the square of «; perhaps this fourth term (if cal- 
ua ed) would serve to correct the second: and in whatsoever 
woportion it diminished this second term, which is negative, in the 
mme it would add to the first, which is positive ; though this is a 
nt which we leave to the Astronomers to determine. Certain at 
tet It is, that were the mean longitude of the moon in the preced- 
g calculation (i. e. M L), at mean noon April 28, for the meridian 
'Greenwich, to be increased 30' or 40' merely, either by correcting 
e formula in its present state, or by introducing a third term into 
along with the other two ; it would bring out the true conjunc- 
at last for the meridian of Jerusalem as nearly as possible at 
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mean noon : which every one must allow to be a priori as probable 
an epoch as any to which the primary lunar conjunction in connee- 
tion with the existing system of things and for the primary meridian 
could be expected to have been attached. 

The peculiar advantage of the method which we adopt in theze 
calculations, as we observed on a former occasion YT, consists in the 
exactness with which it is calculated to recover the mean longitude 
of any former point of time from that of A. D. 1801; an exactnew 
to which no limit is prescribed except by the nature of the data of 
which we make use, and by that of the formule for the secular correc- 
tion. Could both these be depended on, howsoever far back they might 
be carried, we do not ee what difference distance of time could make 
to the certainty of our conclusions. They must be as true for points 
of time the most remote from A. D. 28or, as for those which are 
the nearest to it. Nor can it be denied that, as it is, we have pro- 
duced eeveral remarkable proofs of their truth, at very distant 
points of time. The mean moments of A. D. 1801 probably may 
be depended on: let us therefore endeavour to ascertain whether 
those which we have recovered for B. C. 4004 are entirely consiat- 
ent with them. For this purpose, we will compare the mean new 
moon, April 28 B. C. 4004, as just determined, with that of March 
21, A. D. 1802, which we calculated on a former occagion =. 


This year A. D. 1802 corresponds to Period xx Cycle ii *11 of 
our general Lunar Calendar: and the number of mean or actual 
lunar months between April 28 B. C. 4004 and March 21 A. D. 1802 
#tands as follows 

xix Periods of 3760 lunations = 71 440 Lunations. 

x Cycle = 235 : 
8 Years = 99 


2 Years 24 
Per. xx. i *11. = 71 798 Lanations. 

The interval from April 28 B. C. 4004 at a given time to April 
28 A. D. 1802 at the same time, 5805 mean Julian years, reduced 
to mean 2olar days and nights, was 2 120 276d. 12h.; but in in- 
tegral days and nights, i. e. in 5805 actual Julian years, it was only 
2 120 276. We have then, 

Julian years, April 28 


Launations of the stan- 
rag mn oc 2120236 23 47 14043 


Defect of the latter on the former, 39: 1 12 46957 
r iii. 526. Diss. xv. ch. ix. vect. vii. x jii. 527. Cf. No. xv. infra. 


— 39 1 12 45957 
Bots vr oagtt a. D 1802, March 20 18 59 50-043 at Gr. aleo. 


d le period between B. C. 4004 and A. D. 1802; i.e. B. C. 1102. 
Is this cave we asume x= 29-02 centuries, and x?=842-160 4. We 
Iu 
8. B. 
+ 0034136xx« = + 0.990 626 72 
— 0.000092 45 x «3 ——_ 0-077 857 728 98 
Correction, 29-02 C= = + o-912 768991 032 


h. m. @® 


©” Standard of A.D. 1801, 39 12 44 28655376 
Correction, 29-02 C. — + 091276899102 


7 Standard of B. C. I102, 29 12 44 3-778 306 gg1 02 
Standard of the Fasti, 29 123 44 3:553191 489 36 


Defect of the latter on the former, 1-225 115 101 66 


Now this difference multiplied by 71 798 is found to=87 g6o ec. 
14 068 984 68; i.e. 24h. 26m. 0-814 ec. And this is the amount 
"mean zolar time by which the 71 799th lunation of the standard 
our Fasti would anticipate on the 71 799th of the standard of 
- 1102, the middle period between B. C. 4004 and _ D. 1802. 
ſe have then, 


| 79gth Lunation of the atandard of the Faati, March 20 16 66. 66 
+ 1x o 26 o814 


Is Tooth of the etandard of the middle period, March 21 19 25 50-857 
rae mean new moon, of March, A. D. 1802, March 21 18 49 23 


of the standard of the middle period, o 36 27-357 


We do not therefore attain to the true mean lunar time of A.D. 1802 
Som the equable or average standard of mean lunar time, between 
BR.C. 4004 and A. D. 1803, recovered from formula, within 36 m. 
d which. is a greater difference than ought to exist. This 
ference would disappear if the date of the mean conjunction, 
nil 28 B. C. 4004, were 36 or 37 minutes earlier ; every thing elze 
maining the same: in which caze the mean longitude of the 
April 28 at mean noon must be proportionably greater too. 
very posaibly both the date of this mean conjunction may 
ire to be set back, and the mean standard of the middle period, 
zed from formula, may require to be increvzed too. But these 
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nomers ; but to decide must belong to them. Without their eanction 
we can make no alteration in our calculations; which must stand 
exactly as we have given them. 

The ancient Egyptians, as we have zeen?, attached the mean 
lunar time of their Phoenix period and cycle to the epoch of noon ; 
poazibly not merely because the true new moon of April B.C. 1847 
happened to fall out very near the point of noon, but also becauce 
of a traditionary belief, still retained among them, that the true 
epoch of lunar time dated from the first was noon. Scaliger 
azzerteds that all the nations of the east attached the epoch 
of their lunar computus, out of preference, to the point of noon. 
Be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that the actual date of the 
new moon of April, B. C. 4004, must have been the 28th day of that 
month, either at the point of noon, or near it, for the meridian of the 
ancient Jeruzalem. Consequently it must have been the fourth day of 
the Hexatmeron ; the feria quarta of the week of the Moesaic creation. 
We were long indeed of opinion that it was the fifth day, April 29th; 
and we were till of that opinion when the question of its date was 
under discussion before®. But the truth compels us to renounce 
this opinion : and therefore to retract or to qualify zome of the con- 
clusions to which we came at that time alzso ©. 

The pozition indeed which we were defending, and the zame in- 
ference from the literal construction of the words of Scripture, viz. that 
the moon must have been more or less in possession of its proper light 

the morning of the forth day, and consequently must first have 
appeared in the state of the last phasis, will still hold good. If the zun 
and the moon were both made to appear on this morning, for the 
first time in the week of the Creation, at the usual time of sunrise; 
that could not be less than six hours of mean time before the con- 
junction, even though the conjunction took place exactly at noon: 
and zix hours before the conjunction the moon must a8till turn more 
or less of the illuminated part of its surface towards our earth. The 
moon cannot be totally dark, relatively to the earth, until the abeo- 
late moment of the conjunction itself ; when it stands between the 
earth and the un in such a manner that the 8ame right line would 

through the centre of each alike. Six hours before the con- 
junction it wants 3 or 4 degrees at least of that pozition. The moon 
therefore on physzical principles must till be strictly in the 8tate of 
the phasis 6 hours before the conjunction. And though no human 

Y ili. $17. * j. 217. Diss. iv. ch. ii. zect. xiv. a VoL ©. 
14—23. ix. ch. i. zect. v. vi. x | 
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ould poacibly dizcern any portion of the lunar light at that period 

of the eynodic revolution ; there are no doubt beings in rerum nature, 
bd beings with eyes as well as men, who can. For ought which 
know to the contrary, 6 hours before the conjunction may be the 
of the last phasis which nature has prescribed even for the per- 

ion of such beings as theze. But when man was not yet in 
ence, (as on the morning of the fourth day of the Hexa&tmeron,) 
lock be aboard to axppoee that the vieidility of the moon on this 
Gccagion must have been adapted to his powers of perception. 

be are questions however on which we cannot be certain that it 

\ proper for us to epeculate at all, at prezent; but we may be 

artain that it is not neceveary. 

True mean lunar time then B.C. 4004 having begun to be current 
the primary meridian on April 28, at 22 h. 33 m. 23 sec. from 
midnight, and true mean equinoctial time for the zame 
onApril 25, at oh. om. 21-6zec; the latter anticipated 3 days, 

bh. 33 m. 1-4 ec. on the former. The mean lunar time of our 
in Division D, as they stand at present, is attached to April 29 

.I8 hours for the meridian of Jerusalem; but this is easily cor- 

a oing April 29 ot mon midaight, for the zsame meridian, 
atead of April 29 at 18 hours. And on mean midnight April 29 
> Inean equinoctial time 'of our Tables, properly corrected, antici- 
L 3d. 23 h. 59m. 38-4 ec. 


h. 
Primary mean V. E. April 2g © © 21-6 B. C. 4004. 
+ 3 23 59 354 


Primary mean Conj. April 29g © © © B.C 4004. 


and above it; by the decursus of each from this time forward 
loag with the other, in obedience to its proper law. : ; 
| Now the mean lunar time of our. Tables falls back on- the mean 
as we have often explained, 24 hours exactly in 304 years. 
gra egg: emmatirabanen 


h. 
amd 206 mes; Follon- pray: = 252. 096 (+) oſs 
Table xxx, 304 mean tropical = III O33 I5 27 21-6 


2 8 ga 3844 


L " The mean equinoctial time of our Tables then must recede on the 
mean lunar at the rate of 1d. 8h. 32 m. 38-4 nec. every 304 years; 


j. 6. 1-356. every Period. . In xix Periods therefore it ought to 
found to have fallen back 1-356 d.- 19, or 25d. 18h. 20m. 9-6ee. 
on the first lunar term of Period xx, (April zo A. D. 1773,) over 
ee aac ntetaation 3d. 23h. 59m. 
38-4 ec. It is casy to shew that it is zo found. 
Receasion of Equinoctial on "0 08 "0s I, 
lanar time, in 19 Periods 2g 18 20 9-6 
Difference of origination + '3 323 59 334 
Ts of Fades. 9.18 19 48 


'h. mm & 


5s 28 4o8 AD. 1973 


© xI..g1-2 
5 40 12-0 


o 


« 


+ 29 18 19 48 


Firet lunar term of Period xx Aprilio © © © 


The mean lunar time of our Tables then and true mean hanar 
time for any meridian B.C. 4004 must have been nearly coincident. 
A. D. 1803, as we have 2een, the difference between' it and the true 
for a given meridian. was almost «a day exactly. We had the 

h. i. & 
71 799th Lunation of the Standard of the Fati, March 20 18 gg googg 
And the true mean new moon, A. D. 1802, March 21 18 49 23 


Defect of the former . _- 23 49 32-957 


Only 10 m. 25-043 less than 24 hours exactly. And that this was 
1836-37 will appear from the comparizon instituted between them 
for that year in the Introduction to the TablesÞ. It follows that the 
mean lunar dates of our Tables, obtained in the manner explained 
elaewhere©, by being merely raised one day in terms are competent 
to reprezent the true mean dates of the same kind from the begin- 
ning to the end of the present century. 

On this subject however it is moet important to obecrve that the 
date of the true conjunction in the week of the Hexazmeron for the 
primary meridian having been April 28 at or after mean noon on 
the feria quarta; that moon was one day old complete April 29 at or 


* Þ P. 101, 103. Part ii. ch. L ect. xi. ch. i. [8ect. i. 
* Introduction, g1—1032. Part ii. ch. i. cect. vii—xi: 226. Part ii. ch. i. cect. xi. 
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” Mean noon, on the feria guints : two days old at or after mean 

s April zo, on the feria oczta; three days old at or after mean 

; May 1, on the feria gcptima; and 3 days old complete at. or 

out zynect, May 1, the jngress of the feria prima, according to 
e primitive rule, in the first week after the Creation. | 

We z#hould consider it idle and useless, if not prezumptuous, to 


here on any speculations concerning the climate of Eden. or 
climate of Paradise ; ; or at what period of the lunar revolution 


to have taken place for such « climate as that. Whether 
was any thing peculiar to the air and climate of Paradise, or 
ther there was not, more than is 80 to the ame quarter of the 
In ROO we cannot doubt that 


at least after the conjunction. And ns Mundene time, atrictly 
gp, (the time of this world, when it was now complete, and 

i in all respects for the habitation and existence of mankind, 
 thenceforward to occupy it,) must bear date rather from 

> firs? week after the Creation than from the week of the Creation 
If; it would be altogether reasonable @ priori to conclude that 
though the moon was first in a atate of conjunction with the 
at noon or at sunset, on the fourth day of the Hexa#meron, 
lonar time, as part of mundane and human time, would begin to 
© reckoned from the firs day of the week after the Creation, and 
x to the Primitive rule of the cycle of day and night, from 


May 2 at 18 hours, then from the phasis, and not from the con- 
2; and from a certain state of the phasis later than the 
| prima, and poeaibly as late as the phasis tertia, though not 
s the quarta. 
Now that this must actually have been the case, (i. e. that lunar 
me in connection with human must have begun to be reckoned 
from the conjunction but from the phasis, and from a phasis 
late as the phasis fertia too,) appears to be only a neces- 
ry inference from the facts which have been brought to light in 
2 preceding parts of our work. For 18t—we have zeend, that 
mong the Egyptians in particular, for z8ome reason or other, the 
ana prima, in the sense of the first light, or first phasis, the luna 
occcunda, in that of the second, and the luna fertia, in that of the third, 


4h. $22, $23. Diss. xiii. ch. iii. 8ect. vi. : iv. 371 qq. Diss. zxviii. ch. ii. sect. f.: 
354 note, Dizs. xv. ch. v. aect. vii. 
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were held in peculiar reverence and estimation ; the best explana- 


tion of which is the fact that tradition had perpetuated among them 
the existence of an epochal lunar term, the fourth from the conjune- 
tion, the third from the phasis ; the true date of the entire decursus 
of lunar time in connection with human existence : and that of two 

te-epochal terms, both dated from the phasis, one on the luna 8e- 
cunda the other on the luna fertia, the next in importance and there. 
fore in 8acredness to this. This is no doubt at bottom the true 
reason of the respect paid to the luna quarta, (the ferfia from the 
phasis,) the epoch of the historical Apis cycle itself of later date : viz. 
that it thus appeared to be the proper representative of the epoch of 
true lunar and human and mundane time from the first. 

ii. We have 8een® that this historical Apis cycle of later date in 
Egypt was itself directly derived from a Primitive cycle of the zame 
kind coeval with human existence; and in Egypt perpetuated along 
with the Primitive solar year down to B.C. 973 itself. We have 
8een too® that the solar date of this Primitive lunar cycle from the 
first down to B. C. 973 must have been the 8th: of Thoth. Now the 
8th of Thoth, B. C. 4004 Ara Cyclica 1, reckoned according to the 
primitive” rule, coincided with the Julian May 1 at 18 hours. The 
lunar term then corresponding to this Primitive 8olar one, Thoth 8th, 
must have been that which corresponded to the Julian May : at 18 
hours; 1. e. the Luna fertia reckoned from the phasis, the luna 
guarta reckoned from the change. 

iii. We have seenf that Egyptian tradition connected the Teveors 
x6opov with the 29th luna ; Chaldaic, with the 28th ; Persian, with 
the 25th. These traditions appear to have been only accidentally 
different ; and the s8ame explanation is probably to be given of each : 
viz. the fact that the luna prima of the Hexa&meron (which was strictly 
speaking that of the Teveocs «x6opov) anticipated more or less on the 
luna prima of civil, i. e. human and mundane, time. 

The last lunation in the cycle of 25 years is one of 3o days. But 
at the end of a period of 600 years E, it must be asxumed as one of 
29 days. Now if the first luna prima of civil time is supposed to 
have been the luna guarta, = 333, the luna of the Teveors, as the first 
luna of a new Period of 600 years, might be asxumed as the 33*—4 
or the 29th. And thus we should account for the Egyptian tradi- 
tion to that effect. The Chaldaic tradition would evidently be only 
accidentally different from the Egyptian, if the Egyptians reckoned. 
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8 agth luna, according to the Phoenix rule, from noon, the Chal- 
Gees, according to the primitive rule, from z2unset the day before. 
” The Persian tradition recognized an hexatmeron, or period of six 

_ Gays, gupposed to have coincided with the last 8ix days of some 


: " lunar month; and the first of these being the Luna 252, the fourth 
(the true date of the new moon of the Hexa#meron) would be the 


bo Lana 28*: 80 that the Persian tradition was probably to the same 


| effect as the Chaldaic. 
| iy. The 8trongest presumption in favour of the truth of the fact 
| for which we are contending, in our opinion, is the proper sense of 


| 5} the term for the lunar month in the Hebrew ; and the peculiar idiom 


L of Scripture in the reckoning of lunar time. We have shewn that 
- this term was ireeb, the proper name of the lunar, in contradistinc- 
tion to the solar, month from the first; and that the proper sense of 


| £ - tree is that of "the lunar month dated from some visible state of the 
= moon itself. Now this is explained, if lunar time in the sense of 
| civil, that is, in conjunction with human existence, from the first, 


z actually bore date from the phasis tertia, or the luna quarta. The 
| proper sense of the old word for month, in the Greek language, pets, 
- it has also been seeni was to the same effect. That too denoted the 


lunar month reckoned from the luna 3* or 4*. Lastly, all this is 
| greatly confirmed by the peculiar idiom of Scripture in the reckoning 


FF of time by the lunar month, especially on occasions which required 
- greater exactness than usual in that kind of reckoning itself ; for we 
| have 8een, from some very critical proofs of the facts, that Scripture, 
in other words inspiration itself, purposely reckons lunar time not 
from the change but from the phasis : and from a state of the phasis 
' which is determined by the circumstances of the case to be that of 
the moon three or four days old. The beet explanation (in fact the 
only consistent one) of this mode of reckoning is simply that none 
- ele would have been agreeable to the truth ; and therefore that none 
. elze could be proper for Scripture. 

' For these reagons then which, to the best of our judgment, appear 
- tobe decisive of the truth of the fact, we conclude that, albeit the new 
- moon of the Hexatmeron must have borne date at or about noon or 
sunset, for the proper meridian, on the feria guarta, and consequently 
two days before the creation of man; lunar time in the sense of civil, 
and of the proper civil time, of that denomination, of the present 
system of things, de facto began to be reckoned on May 1 at 

h i. 259. Diss. v. ch. ii. 8ect. ii. : ii. & ji. 214, 215, note, Diss. x. ch. vi. 


13. Diss. x. ch. vi. 8ect. iii. 
i. 60, note, Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. i. 


rg 
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18 hours, according to the primitive rule, on May 2 at midnight 
according to the Julian ; the feria prima of the first week after the 
Hexa#meron in either case: and consequently on the luna quarts 
dated from the change, the luna fertia dated from the phasis ; and 
two days later than the creation of man, April 3o, the feria 8exta of 
the Hexatmeron. 

We have observed, in former parts of our work!, that the natural 
measures of time returned in A.M. 4oor B. C. 4, the year of the 
Nativity, to the same relations one to another, in which and under 
which they began to proceed together A.M. 1 B. C. 4004, in the 


year of the Creation. This however is not strictly correct; and 


therefore those =tatements of ours must be retracted or modified. 
The comparison of these two years, A.M. 1 B. C. 4004 and A.M. 
4001 B. C. 4, according to our Tables when properly corrected, and 
of their respective solar and lunar and noctidiurnal or hebdomadal 
characters, will satisfy any one that the assertion of such a coinci- 
dence would not be sustained and confirmed by the matter of fact. 

On a former occasion however, when we were considering the 
probable reasons of the change made in the reckoning of calendar 
time at the Exodus, for the use and observance of the people of 
Israel in particular, we pointed out certain analogies between the 
first Nisan of that kind B. C. 1520, and the Nigsan of the Nativity 
B. C. 4, and the Nisan of the year of the Fall B. C. 4oor; which 
appeared to throw much light upon them. We have since calcu- 
lated the true new moon of March B. C. 4oor, and the true new 
moon of March B. C. 4; and, as those calculations bring a remark- 
able coincidence to light, we will sabjoin them both here. 

n. New moon of March B. C. 4oor, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
First year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A.D.1804. 
Interval, 5804 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 58.01 cen- 


' turies. Mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to mean vernal equinox 


B. C. 4001, 3 mean tropical years. At G kh 


1 "IF a h. m. s. 
i SL oO © oo April 24 15 5 4432 B. C. qoo1 
— 28 42 39-244 =—-29 3 5 442 


SL= 4331 17 20-756 Mar. 26 12 © © 

A RO b. 
u. ML Epoch 72 32 51-407 April 29 13 o 0 A. D. 1804 
— __5804 years — 27 38 51-077 — 5804 


44 54 © 330 
Corr. 58-07 c. + 8B 58 25-167 


ME= 53 52 26-097 April 29 12 © © B.C. qoot 
m jj, 260, Diss. x. ch. ix. 8eck. iv. 


Ll 1. 447 : i 21, 22: 371. 


| 


"Wen. v. Calculations of the Faxti. New or Full Moons, 5c. 686 


| © «- «X h. m. 8. 
ML= #53 52 26-097 April 29 12 © © B.C. 4oon 
— 87 59 50-918 .—34 
ML = 325 52 35-179 Mar. 26 12 © © 


= SL ons bh. 
"7m ML} SL = 331 17 26756 | Mar. 26 13 


—ML =—325 52 35-179 


<< h. m. 
2 D= s 24 45:5717=T = Q 51 31-788 
- DDD” DD” = + o 26 15-446 TTTTT8Þ = + 47 49:579 


« DDD” DD D= s g1 1-023 TT PT T =10 39 21-367 


© s ” b. DEN ne 
: BL a 331 I7 20-756 v. MT = March 26 12 pu po 
| >DD'D"D"D”” = + 26 15-446 TTT"T"T” + 10 39 21 


SL=ML = 331 43 36-202 vi MT” = March 26 22 39 31 


AL = $5 4 allows 5 44D. C cor 

AL == © 3 0-341 Mar. 26 22 35 442 

- i oy eg h. m. 8s. 

vi. P L, Epoch 42 45 3-028 Aprilag 12 © © A.D. 1804 

b —g804 years — #7 26 45-510 | — 5804 
35 18 16-518 


Corr. 58-01 6. — 33 13 15-405 


PL = 2 $5 1-113 April 29 12 © © B.C. qoou 


p ir. PL = 358 20 43:278 Mar. 26 22 39 21 

7 FG h. m. 8s. 
x. NL, Epoch 308 57 57-375 Aprilag 12 o © A.D. 1804 
 _ —g804 years +298 59 34395 — 804 


| 247 57 323270 
Corr. 58-01 c. —5 29 32-945 


NL })ﬀQﬀÞ = 242 27 $9:325 Aprilag 12 © © B.C. 4oor 
x. NU - 244 14 36-334 Mar. 26 22 39 21 
8 


zi. SA=SL'/-AL'= 331 40 35861 = 11 I 40-2977 


; o 4 4 g ® 4 40 
| miLMA= ML'-PL'= 333 22 52-924 ' = 11 3 22 52-924 Per. 
| 5 3 22 52-924 Ap. 


| xiv. ND=SL —NL = 87 28 59-878 - 5 27 28-997 9 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


h. Mm. ®. 
XV. E Argt. SA = + IT g6 51-052 
E' Argt. MA' =MA +#= + 3 59 3771 
E” Argt. SA— MA” = — © 12-22 
E” Argt. ND = *+ 8-1 
EEEE” = + 5 gr 50-703 
h. m, 8s. 
xVL MT” = March 26 232 39 21 
EEFE”= + 5 55 g07 
MT” = Marchay7 4 35 11-57 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = Marcha27 G6 55 58-7 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


March 27 


h. m. S 


Mean new moon, March 26 22 39 21 


x o 8 


True new moon, March 27 


March 27 


4 35 11-7 
6 55 887 


The result of this calculation is consequently : 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


m. New moon of March B. C. 4, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. 
A. D. 1801. Interval, 1804 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
18.04 centuriess Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V.E. B.C. 4, 
4000 mean tropical years. Cf. ii. 206. Diss. x. ch. v. sect. viii. 


At Greenwick. 


h. m. 8s. 


i S8L 0 © oo March 24 21 39 130 B.C.4 


+ 2 33 37-7133 + 3 14 20 47 


SL = 3 33 37-732 


March 27 12 © © 


ii. ML. Epoch 31 13 


- h. 
1-812 April 29 12 © o A. D. 1801 


— 1804 y = —- 312 31 18-232 — T1804 


78 41 43579 
Corr. 18-04, C. = + $6 16-108 


ML = #79 37 59-687 
— 74 49 15891 


April 29 12 o o B.C.4 


ii, SL') ML= 4 48 43-796 
ivo ML J -SL==— 2 33 37-732 


D = 2 15 


6-064 = 


DD'D”'D” = + 16 gg:3j70=T TTY = 


March 27 12 © © 


h. m. ® 


T= 4 6 4700 
I9 53714 


DD'D'D"D= 2 26 1434=TTTT"T= — 4 25 58-414 


KI mm ®% 


E -. SL wo 33 37-133 v. MT=Mar.27 12 © © 
- DD'D'D” = — 10 55370 TTTTT = — 4&4 25 58 
SL=ML= . 2 22 42:362 vii MT =Mar.27 7 34 2 


Z vi. AL,4000y.= 


68 35 18-164 


m. h. s. 
March 24 21 39 130 


AL = 68 35 18-572=March 27 7 39 13 
* - W455 h. m. & 
_ vu PL. Epoch 280 39 4-766 April 29 12 © o A.D. 1801 
— 1804 years —325 35 41-478 — 1804 
315 3 23-288 
| Carr. 18-04, C. = —3 28 18-292 
: iz. PL = 311 35 4-996 April 29 12 o o B.C.4 
PL = $307 53 16-076 March2q7 7 34 32 
þ © - £ - h. m. 4 
x. NL. Epoch 7 © 14-957 April 29 12 © o A.D. 18or 
—1804 y. + $332 21 14:898 — 1804 
339 21 29-855 
- Corr. 18-04C. = — 34 26-367 
xi. NL = 338 47 3:488 April 29g 12 © o B.C.4 
NL = 4340 32 29-702 March2y 7 34 21 
; | © * w Ss o , 
ti. SA = 293 47 2379 = 9 23 47-3965 
o PF a” 8. " 4 Fe, 
- xii. MA = 54 29 26-286 = 1 24 29 26-286 Per. 
= 7 24 29 26-286 Ap. 
xiv. ND = 21 $0 12:66 —_—_ 50-211 
h. m. 8s. 
- IV. E Argt. SA = + 3 47 417 
E Argt MA'=MA+#z == 7 45 201 
E”' Argt. SA—-MA' = — 4 56 
E” Argt. ND = + I 45 
EEEEF” =m— 4&4 O 395 
| h. m. 9. 
x1. MT = March 27 7 34 2 
EEE F” = — 4 © 395 
MT” = March 27 3 33 22:3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = March 27 5 54 9:5 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


Mean new moon 


The result of this calculation too is, 


h. m. ® 


March 27 7 34 2 
March 27 9 54 49 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerugalem. 
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h. m. ® 


True new moon March 27 3 33 22-5 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 27 5 54 9-5 Mean time at Jeruzalem. 


It appears therefore that the new moon of March B. C. 4oor fell : 
on March 27, and the new moon of March B. C. 4 fell on March 27 =z 
also ; the former according to our calculation, 

h. B. —_ 

March 27 6 5s &58.7 Mean time at Jerugalem. =_ 

the latter, March 27 $5 54 95 — _ E 
I I 49-2 

Now of these two calculations the latter is much more to be de- : oo 
pended on ; and probably it is not more than fifteen or sixteen minutes : _ 


in defect of the truth. The former, for that distance of time, must T 
be more or less in error : and if in error at all, for the same reason " D 
in this instance as in that of the new moon of April B. C. 4004, it | 
may be in excess not in defect; 1. e. it may shew the true new moon 
too late not too early. It may be as much as an hour of mean time in 
eXCess in this respect : $0 that it is a possible, and even probable, con- 
tingency that the true date of this new moon of March, B. C. 4oor, 
and that of the 8zame month B. C. 4 might be almost the 8same. On 
this principle, the solar character of this month, B.C. 4001, supposed to E 
be called Nisan, must have been the 2ame as that of the Nisan of the "So 
Exodus, B.C. 1520. Both bore date March 26 at 18 h. or March 27 2 
at midnight. Its lunar character too must have been the same as that 
of the Nisan of B. C. 4. Both might be reckoned to bear date on Yu 
March 27 at midnight alike, or on March 27 at 18 hours. On the * ag 
tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 4001, April 5, we have seen reason E 


to date the Fall: on the tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 1520, Hp 
April 5 also, the lambs were set apart for the first Passover : on : 
the tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 4, April 5 also, according to the =» 
Julian rule, we must date the Nativity. | | © Hou 

We have also geen reason to conclude that this year, B. C. 4oo1, 2 A 
dated from the day of the Fall, April ; the feria 8exta, was the close = 
of the Ara of Immortality, and the beginning of the Ara of Mor- - 2M 
tality ; the former as proper even to the present system of things 


before the event of the Fall, as the latter after it>. We have 
thought it worth while to calculate the new moon of April, for this X\ 
year ; as well as that of March. 


n i. 243-267. 


h. m. s. 


Fon. v. Calculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, $c. 689 


| E SL o o oo April 24 15 «< 44:2 B. C. qoor 
| = - + gI 30-653 + 20 54 158 
* SL=o 51 30-653 April2sg 12 © oo 
| __— h. m s. 
 Þ ML (cal. ii.) 53 52 20-097 April 29 12 o o B.C. qoor 
ML +. = I 10 5-989 Aprilzg 12 © © 
Ms 8 ML=- i 1 980\,.. 
Mp , April 25 12 © © 
| ir ML +—S$SL == 5sr ——_ 
| A ” gin. 
" D = 18 35:336 = T = 33 51-516 
EPDPD'D” = 1 301710 TT TT” = 2 44242 
 D'D'D”D”'D = 2 507 TTT TP" T = 36 35-758 
- RL ig h. m. s. 
SL = © g1 30-653 v. MT=Apr.25 12 © © 
DD DD” = - 3011 TTTTTO = — 36 36 


SL'=ML'= © 50 0-482 


vi. MT = Apr. 25 11 23 24 


| j = ESR h. m. &s 
Wl AL (3y.) = © 3 5:189 April 24 15 5 442 
i AL = © 3 5:33: April 25 11 23 44:2 


E- | RT gs h. . 
yi. PL (cale. ii.) = 2 5 1-113 April 29 12 o © B.C. 4OOI 
ix, PL = T 38 6-696 April 25 11 23 24 
- o F a h. mi. B. 
| x. NL (calc. ii.) =242 27 59-325 April 29 12 © © B.C. 4oor 
— x. NU =242 40 46-716 April 25 11 23 24 
- DOS 0 PO Fa 
be x11. SA = © 46 gx151 = © © 46919 
Z xii. MA = 389 II 53-786 = Ir 29 II 53-786 Per. 
= 5&5 29 I1 53-786 Ap. 
2 xiv. ND = 118 9 13-776 = 3 28 9-2296 
; h. Mm. $. 
:® IV. E Argt. SA = — © 3 3t-75! 
E Argt. MA'=MA—x = + © 7 g2-819 
E” Argt. SA—-MA = + © o 8-024 
E” Argt. ND = — © I 20-154 
EEEEF” = + 3 18-938 


; h. m. 8s 
April 25 11 23 24 
+ 3 19 
April 2; 11 26 43 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 25 13 47 30 Mean time at Jerugalem. 


; 
5 


MT” = 
The result of this calculation is consequently, 


h. m. 
April 25 11 23 24 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 25 13 44 11 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


Mean new moon 


Apeil 25 13 56 33 Mow time at Groenlch: 
April 25 13 47 3o Mean time at Jerusalem. 

And this too brings a remarkable coincidence to light ; viz. that 
the date of the new moon of April B. C. 4oo1 for the meridian of 
Jerusalem bore the zame relation to the point of mean noon as that 
of April B. C. 4004. We had the latter | 


True new moon 


h, m. 8s. 
April 28 13 46 25.655 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


We have this April 2; 13 47 30 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
Difference o IT 4445 


It follows that true lunar time, reckoned from the first conjunction 
in the first year of the Ara of Mortality, the first after the Fall, 
April 5 B. C. 4001, viz. April 25, must have proceeded exactly in 
the same way as true lunar time reckoned from the conjunction of 
the Hexaemeron itself, April 28 B. C. 4004, the first year of the 
ZEra of Immortality, proper to the present system of things also. 
It happened also B. C. 4oor that mean lunar time dated from the 
8ame epoch must have been scarcely distinguishable from true (which 
was not the case B. C. 4004); for the mean conjunction, as the 
above calculation shews, April 25 B. C. 4oo1, anticipated only 
Z mn. 19 8Cc. on the true. 


v. Full moon of April, B. C. 4oos, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 

First year of the cycle of leap-year. 
A. D. 1804. Interval, 5808 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
58-05 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B. C. 4005 
=—1 mean tropical year. Vol. ii. 56. 


At Greenwich. 
o ST h., . - 
1. SL © © oO April 24 15 50 226 B.C. 4005. 
—9 27-675 —3 50 22-6 


359 50 32-325 April 24 12 © © 


Epoch, April 29 at 12h. 


RS 


0 7. Calculations: of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, $c. 641 


© , #41 : h. m. 
M L. Epoch 72 323 51-407 April 29 12 © 0 A.D. 1804. 
— 5808 years. —198 21 45-530 — $808. 
| 234 12 5877 
| Corr. 580gC = +8 59 7-725 F- 
#2 M L = 243 10 13'602 April 29 12 © ©oB.C. 4005. 
= ML = 177 17 18-467 April2q4 12 © o©o 
oy wt. SU : ; Fa : "R 
iv. SL /S L+180*= 179 50 55325 } Apr 24 12 
=ML —177 17 18-467 
pe +. h. m. 8s. 
In D = 2 33 13858 =4 39 6-051 
DPD DDD” = + 1223-338 =T"T"T TT” = + 22 33:946 
DD” D”'D''D''D= 2 45 37-196=T"T"TTTT=5 1 39-997 
S &#.+& h. m. 
. SL = 4359 50 32-325 v. MT= April 24 12 © o 
DDD DD” = + 12 23:338=T ITT T=+ 5 1 40 
SL = © 2 55-663 vi. MT = April 24 17 1 40 
" $L/+1866=ML'= 180 2 55-663 
o 4 h. m. s. 
£3 vii. AL (-ry.)= 359 8 58-2750 April 24 15 50 22-6 B.C 400g. 
F- AL = 359 58 58-277 April 24 16 50 226 
oO 4 u h. m. $9. 
P L. Epoch 42 45 2-028 April 29 12 © © A.D. 1804. 
— S808 years—170 12 28-174 — 5808. 
232 32 33854 
Corr. 58-05 C = —33 15 50-731 
PL = _I99 16 43-123 April 29 12 o © B.C. 400;. 
PL = 198 44 41:862 April 24 17 1 40 
© 4 #u '4 h. m. 8s. I 
N L. Epoch 308 57 57-375 April 29g 12 o © A.D. 1804. -; 
—5808y. = +16 21 34795 — 5808. : 


325 19 32-170 
Corr. 58-08 C= —5 29 58-606 


h. m. $ 
NL = 319 49 33:504 April 29g 12 © © B.C. 4005. 
NU = 320 4 46-810 April 24 17 1 40 


oO 4 &# os 44 
SA = © 3 57-3866 = o © 39564 
: 5 (+) Hl & » u 
x. MA 341 18 13-801 = 11 11 18 13801 Per. 
= s 11 18 13801 Ap. 
: o - s. © 
xv. ND = 39 58 8853 = 1 9 58-1475 


Tt 


EEE” 


2 57 47-456 


xvi. MT = 
EEEE” = 


MT 
MT” 


E” _ 
h. m. *$ 
April 24 17 1740 
+ 2 57 47-456 


April 24 19 59 27-456 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 24 22 20 14:4356 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The result of this calculation is 


Mean full moon, 


True full moon, 


h. m. 8s. 
April 24 17 1 40 
Apnl 24 19 22 27 


7 h. m. & 
April 24 19 59 27-450 
April 24 22 20 14:450 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


vi. Full moon of May B.C. 2348, for the meridian of Jeruzalem. 


Second year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. 


A.D. 1801. Interval, 4148 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
41-48 centuries. Mean V. EE. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 2348, 
1656 mean tropical years. Vol. 1. 178. 


At Greenwich. 
wg h. m. 8s. 
i. SL = © © oo April 12 1 38 15-4 B.C. 2346 
+23 5 43637 + 23 10 21 446 
SL = 23 5 43-63) May 5 12 © oo » 9 
n. ML. Epoch 31 3 1-811 April 29 12 © o A.D. 1801 
— 4148 years —371 35 7599 = 4148 
II9 37 54212 
Corr. 41-48 C = + 4 44 28-439 
ML = T24 22 22-651 April 29g 12 © o B.C. 2348 
ML s 203 25, 52-813 May &« 13 
mw. SL |  * © 
"ag Mi: F ML = 203 25 oy 
— SL +180? = -203 5 43637 May Ss 13h 
D = oO 20 9-176 = © 20 9:2 


.v. Calculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, $c. 648 


[e] 4 F/4 m. B. 


D = oO 20 9-2 = T = 36 42-484 
D' D” D” = +1 37-725 T TT = + 2 g8-000 
DDD'D = o 21 46-925=TTT'T = 439 40-484 
oO 4 Pl h. m. s. 
SL = 23 5 43637 v. MT= May 5 12 © o 
D' D”' D'” = -—- 1 377 TTTT"= — 39 40 


: SL = 23 4 6-02 VI. M'T' = May 5 11 20 20 
SL'+1860=ML' = 203 4 5:912 


aw h. m. s. 


: vii. AL 1656y. = 28 23 44:120 April 12 1 38 15:4 B.C. 2348 
E AL = 28 23 48-077 May <5 11 38 15-4 
b- WEE h. m. 8s. 
ym. PL. Epoch 280 39 4-766 April 29 12 o o A.D. 1801 
— 4148 years — 304 32 22-601 — 4148 


g 336 36 42-165 
Corr. 41-48 C —17 33 7-068 


bs PL = 319 3 35-097 April2g 12 o o B.C. 2348 
- ix. PL = 319 43 30-3394 May 5 11 20 20 
2 and h. m. 8s 
| | x. NL. Epoch 7 © 14-985 April 29 12 o o A.D. 1801 
; | —4148 years +309 12 16-297 — 4148 
316 12 31-254 
| Corr. 41-48 C —2 54 6-843 
; z : NL = 4313 18 24-411 April 29 12 o o B.C. 2348 


= xi. NL' = 312 59 25:843 May + 11 20 20 
| | o s# uv I, 
. = i. SA = 354 40 17:8 = II 24 40-296 
s. 
. xXili, MA = 243 20 355 = 8 3 20 3535 Per. 
= 2 3 20 35:5 Apog. 
b o s& &u s @ #* 
| dv. ND = 70 4 401 = 2 10 4-668 
8 - : h. m. &s. 
xv. E Argt. SA = + 0 2247 
- - E' Argt. MA'=MA +#z = + 9g 2 248 
| E” Argt. SA—MA' = + 4 350 
| E” Argt. ND : = + 1 2-8 
_ 2 E F BR” BY” a + 9 30 50-9 


644 


XV1. MT = 
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May 5 


h. m. 83s. 
II 20 '20 


+ 9 30 $09 


EEE'E” = 
MT” = 
MT” = 


May 5 20 51 10-9 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 5 23 11 57-9 Mean time at Jerucalem. 


May 5 13 41 


The result of this calculation is consequently 


h. 
Mean full moon, May 5 11 


— 


20, 20 Mean time at Greenwich, 


7 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


h. 
True full moon, May 5 20 v1 16-9 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 5 23 11 57-9 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


vii. New moon of March, B.C. 1966, for the meridian of Jeru- 
.zalem. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch April 29 at 
Interval, 3768 mean Julian years. Secular cor- 
rection, 37-66 centuries, Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V.E. B.C. 
1966, 2038 mean tropical years. Vol. ui. 206. cf. Introduction to 


12h. A.D. 1803. 


the Tables, 288. Part ni. ch. u. sect. wm. 


At Greenwich. 
. "ER ” h. m s 
i. SL = o© © oo April 9 14 8-2 B. C. 1966 
— 10 g6 53-904 — 11 2 35 82 
SL = 349 3 6-096 Mar. 29 132 O 
Oo [ a” h. 4 F 
n. ML. Epoch 289 59 11-523 April 29 12 0 A. D. 1803 
— 3768 years — 253 38 54580 — 3768 
36 20 16-943 
Corr. 37-66 C. = + g 56 14:338 
ML = 4o 16 31-281: April 29 12 o B. C. 1966 
ML = 351 48 25-444 Mar. 29 12 O 
im. SL } p £ 
iv. ML ML = 351 48 a5 44 | Mar. 29 12h. 
—SL =—349 3 6-096 
D= 2 45 19-348 h. m. 8s. 
= 2 45 193 T= 5 1 7398 
DD'D'D” = + 13 21:966= TTT'T” =+ 24 20-737 
D'D'D"D""D= 2 58 41-269= TT TT T= 5 25 28-135 
8s h. m 8s. 
SL = 349 3 61 v. MT = Mar. 29 12 © © 
DD'D'D” = =— 13 220 TT TT” T= — 5 25 38 
SL =ML'= 348 49 441 vi MT = Mar. 29 6 34 33 


EIT IEEEREEE 


” cn. v. Calculations of the Fasti. 


o u h. m. & 
vii. AL, 2038y. = 34 $6 44804 Aprilg 14 35 8-2 B. C. 1966 
AL = 34 56 42-889 Mar. 29 6 35 8-2 
© 4 nu h. 8. 
ym. PL. Epoch I 58 35-570 April 29 22 -* o A. D. 1803 
—3768 years — 321 39 49-18 — 3768 
40 18 46-053 


Corr. 37-66 C. =— 14 34 33:158 


PL = 25 44 12-894 April 29 12 © © B.C. 1966 
ix PL' = 22 15 29-315 Mar. 29 6 34 32 
; 4 Pl h. m. 8s. 
x. NL. Epoch 328 20 g0-327 April 29 12 o o A.D. 180g 
—3768 years + 159 22 25-797 — 3768 
127 43 16-124 
Corr. 37-66 C. = —32 24 35-491 
NL = 125 18 40-633 April 29 12 © © B.C. 1966 
xl. NL 126 57 $3-432 Mar. 29 6 34 33 
: So Oo 4 4 8. [s] PI 
xi1. SA = 313 53 1:3 = IO 13 53-02 
4 4 $. 4 # 
xiii MA = ga6 34 146 = I0 26 34 146 Per. 
= 4 26 34 146 Apog. 
THe (] Pl 4 8 (6 4 
z xiv. ND = 221 $1 $046 = 7 11 51-843 
| h. m. 8s. 
IV, E Argt. SA = + 2 58 14 
x E Argt. MA =MA+x= + 4 53 486 
E” Argt. SA—-MA' = — 1 9:1 
E” Argt. ND = + I 33 
EEEE” = + 7 52 265 
= h. m. s. 
, | xVI. MT March 29 6 34 32 
EEFE = + #7 52 265 
MT” = March 29 14 26 58-3 Mean time at Greenwich. 


Mean time at Jerugalem. 


True new moon, 


MT” = March 29 16 47 45:5 


The result of this calculation is 


» IN, & 


h 
Mean new moon, March 29 6 34 32 


March 29 8 55 19 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


March 29 14 26 58-5 
March 29 16 47 45'5 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at J erugalem. 


Iv|i os | | _ 


646 Addenda et Corregenda. APPENDIX: 


viii. New moon of March B. C. 1933, for the meridian of Jeruaa. 
lem. First year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. 
A.D. 1804. Interval, 3736 mean Julian years. - Secular correction, 
37-33 centuries. Mean V.E. B.C. 4004 to mean V.E. B.C. 1933, 
2071 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 206. Cf. Introduction to the 
Tables, 288. Part. ii. ch. 1. sect. mn. 


At Greenwick. 
[0] P! a” h. m. 8s. 
i. SL = © © o©O April 8 14 26 51-4 B.C. 1933 
— T5 52 15-161 — 16 2 26 51-4 


SL «=344 7 44349 Mar. 23 12 © o 


LE RO— 


© » wa h. m. s. 
n. ML. Epoch = 742 32 $1:407 April 29 12 © o A. D. 1804 


—3736 years —327 55 38-956 — 3736 
I04 Z7 12-451 
Corr. 37-33 C. +3 52 15-921 


ML =108 29 28-372 April2g 12 © o B.C. 1933 
ML =340 57 52-373 Mar. 23 12 © © 


iti. = EW 
ive. ML; J SL = 344 7 ia þ Mar. 29 12h. 
—ML = —340 57 52373 
D = 3 9 52-476 hk. m4 
= 3 9 525 = T= 5 45 50742 
D'D'D"D""D”: = + 15 21-104=T"TTT"PTO = +27 57-799 


DD'D”D”D””D= 3 2; 13604 TT'T"T" TT = 6 13 48-94 


h m. 8 


SL = 344 7 448 v. MT = Mar. 23 12 © © 
DD"D”"D""D” = + 15 ar TTT"T"T"T'= + 6 13 48 
SL'=ML' =-34423 59 vi MT = Mar. 23 18 13 48 
_ © $7 ng h. m. & 
vii. AL, 2071 y.= 35 30 41-880 April 8 14 26 g1:4 B. C. 1933 
AL = 35 30 39-204 Mar. 23 18 26 51-4 
IT) = , a” h. m. s. 
vin. PL. Epoch = 42 45 2-028 April2g 12 © © A.D. 1804 
—3736 years — 99 34 8-206 — 3736 
303 10 53-822 
Corr. 37-33 C. — 14 19 $0544 
PL = 288 5x 3-258 Aprilag 12 © © B.C. 1933 


ix. PL = 284 45 28-318 Mar. 23 18 13 48 


cn. v. Calculations of the Fasti. New or Fall Moons, $c. 647 


EE - 


= ee ag: h. mw. 8s. 
= = NL. Epoch go8 57 g7:375 April 29 12 © o A.D. 1804 
 —3736 years +260 26 26-597 = 3736 
209 24 23972 
Corr. 37-33 C. —32 22 9-366 
NL = 207 32 14:406 April 29 12 © o©o B.C. 1933 


x. NU = 208 58 58-460 Mar. 23 18 13 48 


[+] 4 4, & 4 
x. SA =308 52 26-75 = 10 8 52-445 


E ”M © s_ u & o #5 & 
| xl MA = 59 37 376 = I 29 37 37-6 Per. 
| = 7 29 37 376 Apog. 


b o » #t 8 o 2 
| xiv. ND = 135 24 7:4 = 4 15 24-12 
h. m. 8s. 
xV E Argt. SA = +3 12 448 
E' Argt MA'=MA +x= =—38 13 41:3 
E” Argt. SA—-MA = -— 4 34-06 
E” Argt. ND = -—- IT 34 
EEE'E” = =—s 7 456 
xvi. MT = March 23 18 13 48 
 EER'F”= — s 7 446 
I MT” = March 23 13 6 43-44 Mean time at Greenwich. 
= MT” = March 23 15 27 30-44 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The result of this calculation consequently is, 


Mean new moon, March 23 18 13 48 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 23 20 34 33 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


ST True new moon, March 23 13 6 43-44 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 23 15 27 30-44 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


ix. Full moon of April B. C. 1933, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 

Vol. i. 206: Introduction to the Tables, 290, Part ii. ch. u. sect. iii. 
o 4 # h. 

i, SL (Cal. vin.) = 344 7 44:3849 March 23 12 o oB.C.1933 

= 3583 54 49798 April 7 12 

SL + 180 = 178 54 49-798 April 7 12 

oO 4 4 h. 

uw. ML(Cal. vii.) = 340 57 52:373 March az 13 

ML 178 36 37-778 April 7 12 


Fo: Hy EEE b 5 ; Le Or Wet = 
pil 4 i . 
* 
% : 6 . S - 
p » ” 4 
648 el, 
. L 4 A P 
o 


© 
m.. SL _ 
iv. COY E 17 54 49798] April 5 12 
OL = -178 36 37-7718 | 


D = © 18 12-020 h. m. s. 
= ©1812 = T = o 33 g-orr 
D'D'D” _ 1 28-252 TT = 2 40-746 


D'D'D”D _ 19 40-252 TT TT = 35 49-787 


o 4 4 h. m. & . 
SL = 4358 54 49-708 v. MT =April7i2 © 06 Th 
D' D'' DY” = + T1 282592 TTT'T” = + 35 80 £ 
( 
SL' = $358 56 18-050 vi MT” =Aprily 12 35 50 
SL' + 180=ML'= 1748 $6 18-050 
RIES h. —p - 
vii. AL (Cal. vii.) = 35 30 39-162 March 23 12 3 
AL = 35 30 41-704 April 7 13 ; 
 * wu h. m. s. <8 
vii, PL (Cal. vii.) = 284 43 44-210 March 23 12 © © : 
ix PL = 286 24 10-028 April 7 12 35 50 = | 
GEES h. m. 8s. | 
x. NL (Cal. vii.) = 208 59 47-955 Marcha2g 12 © o 
xi, NL = 208 12 3-664 April 7 12 35 50 
| ; o Yu u# & o #2 
xi, SA = $323 25 304 = Io 23 25-606 
© 1 # 5 o yo un = | 
Dn = 252 33 8&1: = 8 12 32 8: Pas, 
= 2 12 32 8.1 Ap. - 
o Yu #4 TO, 
xiv. ND = T50 44 144 = 5s O 44:24 
h.  m, 8s. 7 
XV. E Argt. SA = + 2 27 37 
E' Argt. MA'=MA +a = + 9g 34 0:3 
E” Argt. SA—MA' = + 4 37-9 
E” Argt. ND = — I 205 
EEEE” = + 12 4 214 
h. m. 8s. 
xVI1. MT = April 7 12 35 50 
EE E'E” +12 4 21-4 
MT” = April8 © 40 11-4 Mean time at Greenwich. 


MT” , 


April8 3 © 58-4 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The result of this calculation consequently is, 

| | h, m. s 

Mean full moon, April 7 12 35 50 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April7 14 56 37 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


h. m. $. 
True full moon, April 8 © 40 11-4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
| April 8 3 © $g8-4 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


"cm. v. Calculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, 5c. 649 


PD — 


x. Full moon of March, B.C. 1640, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Second year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12 h. A.D. 1801. Interval, 3440 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 34:4 centuries. Mean V.E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. 
B.C. 1640, 2364 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 216. 

At Greenwich. 


BY eng h. m. s 
i SL = o © oo April6 13 56 586 B.C. 1640 
— 27 40 41-482 — 28 1 56 586 


SL = 333 19 18-518 Marchg 12 © ©o 


a h. m. & 


u. ML. Epoch 31 13 1-81z April 29 12 © o A.D. 1801 
— 3440 }- —295 © 29-445 — 3449 


96 12 32-366 
Corr. 34'4 C. = + 3 18 21-266 


99 30 53-632 April 29 12 o © B.C. 1640 
ML =147 31 7:255 Marchg 132 


—ML = =147 3I 73 } March I2 


h. m. s 
D = 4 48 11-2 = T = 8 44 54863 
DDD'D” = +23 17-984 TT TT” = +42 26-343 


DDD'D'D= x 11 29184&TT TT" T = 9g 27 21-206 


h. m. s. 
SL = 332 19 18-3 yv. MT = Marchg 12 © o 
DD D”' D” = + 23 180 TTTT”T + 9 27 21 


SLU 
SL + 180” = MU 


332 42 36-5 vi MT' = Marchg 21 27 21 
152 42 365 


ED HE h. m. & 
40 32 8-634 April6 13 56 38-6 
40 32 3'951 Marchg 20 56 58-6 


vii. AL 2364 y. 
AL 


Eh ae 3 A na Ns 5 a: 2 Ks oo hos OE att tt bebo oo fs hes 0g. SL bs £ n FOR FE EIB on DO er Re PTR TI lm nh s Worm on eg Or en Mi Us Pad th, enGs Bs CE gEss le Pr ER. 
CE EI C0 oe 3 iS gs. TOW et fe . + = $4 bb © by © 54 CT NF Cooke © 3 I, Ke WO TI EOS EI "oe wot. i CALF be YL , F ANN 6 LIES Os 
ys, 1s b TE + Ot Ng OE aver Pe P22 7 CLIT EST IS ta LY es BAS 3 I OBE KEY AE tO 2D oO be Ng ne OI OB Pp, Be WL I, nas as I : oa NY ea CG at Cas ah, *p I 
$59 Hts Ee £ NES RR et SS x1 TW ELK VO EO LOANS wer Pope OS Os TOE I BS ks Soo % "IF a dl OS Ln Po et ed SIT Ed ao Oe ODA I l 5p OT TY £0 


© ” a b. 

vim. PL. Epoch 280 39 4766 April ag 12 
— 3440 Y: —295 11 31-067 
345 27 33699 
Corr. 3444 C == 12 14 18-285 

PL = 333 13 15414 B. C. 1640 

ix PL = $327 34 59570 


40 


x. NL. Epoch 7 0.14987 A.D. 1801 
— 3440 )- +295 18 33-998 — 3440 


| 302 18 48-985 
Corr. 3444 C. == 2 1 24-243 : 


NL 300 17 24-712 12 © © B.C. 1640 
NL 302 58 12-063 21 27 21 


® Pi] 4 


SA 292 10 32-5 


4 C4 


185 7 36 


© 4 4 


29 44 244 


3 50 Z1'9 
I 12 11-3 


Argt. SA 
Argt. MA'=MA +# 


I 21-48 
5 8 5144 


Argt. ND 


+ 
+ 

Argt. SA — MA” + 4 46-82 
+ 
+ 


EEEE” 


h. m. s. 
MT = Marchg 21 27 21 
EEFFE'= - + 5s 8 g1-44 
MT” = March 10 2 36 12-4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
+2 5 3 
MT” = March 10 4 41 15-4 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


The result of this calculation is, 
h, mM. & 
Mean full moon, March g 21 27 1z Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 9 23 32 24 Mean time at Heliopohs. 


h. m. 8. : 
True full moon, March 10 2 36 12.4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 10 4 41 15:4 Mean time at Heliopols. 


X;p7< Ag 


.v. Oalculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, $c. 651 


xi. Full moon of June, B.C. 1640, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Vol. ii. 217. 


At Greenwick. 

2 | EE h. m. &s. 
> ji. SL(Cal.x.) = 332 19 18-3518 Marchg 12 © © B.C. 1640. 
£ SL = Go 2 39-880 June 6 12 


9 4 4 h. m. 
147 31 7:255 Marchg 12 o © B.C. 1640. 
= 240 13 4658 June 6 12 


" & ML(Cal.x.) 
ML 


wm. ML 4. @ 
iv. SU ML = 240 13 +658 | June 6 132 
—SL+18% =—240 2 39-880 


D = Io 24778 m. 8. 
= IO 248 = T=-18 58-035 


D' D”' DY” 


p = o 5$0:494= TT T = + 1 31-972 
DD'D'D = I11 15-204 T TT" T=-20 30-007 
E * XX 4 h. m. 8 
SL = G60 2 399 v. MT=June6 12 © © 
DDD” = —- 505 TT'T'T= — 20 30 
827 = Go 1 4944 vii MT=June6 11 39 30 
SL'+180*=ML'= 240 1 49-4 
% 


" vi. AL(Cal.x.) = 40 32 3:888 Marchg 11 $6 58-6 B.C.1640. 
AL = 40 32 18-930 June 6 11 56 58-6 


ES h. m, 
- vin. PL (Cal.x.) = 327 32 21-563 Marchg 12 © p B.C.1640. 
ix PL = 4337 27 9-829 June 6 11 39 30 


h. m. 8s. 


— x NL(Cal.x.) = 302 £9 27-172 March 9g 12 o o B.C.1640. 
x, NL = 298 16 43-239 June 6 11 39 30 


o 4 4 SG >" 13 
xi, SA = 109 29 30'5 =0©O 19 29-508 


(-] 4 40 8. o FRY” 
xii. MA = 262 34 39-6 =8 22 34 39-6 Per. 
= 2 22 34 396 Ap. 


(+) 8s. 


= xiv. ND = J2I 45 6-2 4 1 45-1 


h. Mm. 58S. 


Iv. E Argt. SA =—1 22 6 
7 E Argt MA'=MA—z =+9 46 40 

3 E” Argt SA—-MA' = + 4 197 
3] E” Argt. ND =—- 1 2475 
EEE' EF” = +8 27 28-95 


"NY 
0 


INT i 


KY FF. 
. : 85h 
a x 


h. m. 8. 


xvi MT = June 6 11 39 30 
EEE E”= + 8 27 a8-9g 


MT” = June 6 20 6 58-93 Mean time at Greenwich, 
MT” = June 6 22 12 1-95 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


The result of this calculation is, 
| h. m. 5s. A 
Mean full moon, June 6 11 29 30 Mean time at Greenwich. - 
June 6 * 13 44 33 Mean time at Heliopolis. _ 
h. m. 5. 
True full moon, June 6 20 '6 58-95 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 6 22 12 1-95 Mean time at Heliopolis. 4 
xii. New moon of April, B.C. 973, for the meridian of Heliopolis Z xi. 
in Egypt. First year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at ==> 
12 h. A.D. 1804. Interval, 2776 mean Julian years. Secular cor- = 
rection, 27-73 centuries. Mean V. E. B. QC. 4004 to mean V. E. : | XU 
B. C. 973, 3031 mean tropical years. Vol. u. 527. iv. 396. = 
xii 
At Greenwick. 
y © . _ h. m. &s. « a 
i SL = o© © oo April 3 53 15:4 B.C.973 
+ 26 $56 443 + 27] 8 6 446 ou 
SL = 26 56 443 Aprila8 12 © oo -_ 
6 h. . 4 
n. ML. Epoch 72 32 $1-407 April 29 132 © * A.D. 1804 
— 2776y. =— 36 17 $0274 — 2776 E 
36 15 1-133 = — 
Corr. 24-73C + 2 10 328 = _ 
ML = 38 25 33-933 Aprilag 12 o o B.C.gjz xv] 
ML = 25s 14 38-906 April 28 12 


ki. SL SL x6" a8" a6 
iv. ML | 30-7 al 25 14 43} April 28 1aÞ 


l h. m. s. 
D= I 41 454 = T= 3 's 20.614” 
DD'D"'D” = + 8 13614aTT TT” = + 14 590903 


DD'D”D"'D = I 49 $9017 =" TT = 3 20 19-707 


= s # h. m. & 
SL- = 26 $6 443 v. MT = Aprila8 12 © © 
DD'D'D” = + 8 136 TTTT'T= + 3 20 20 


£ =: _ ; h. m. s. at 
vl. AL, 3ogty. = 51 58 22-239 April 1 3 53 15:4 B.C.973 co 
AL = 51 58 26879 April 28 1: 


Ws Calculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, $c. 653 


| o #/ as h, 
rii.P L. Epoch 42 45 2028 April2g 12 © o ALD. 1804 
— 2776y. =—276 43 28-839 — 3776 
126 1 33-189 
Corr. 27-73 C —8 3 16-891 


ix. PL = TI17 $58 16-298 Aprilag 12 o o B.C.g73 
PL = TI17 52 31-037 April 28 15 20 20 


I” h. m. 8s. 
xi. N L. Epoch 308 57 57-375 April 29g 12 © © A.D. 1804. 
—2776y. +g2 26 50-597 — 2776. 


I 24 47973 
Corr. 27-73 C. —I 19 $4113 


NL © 4 53:859 April2g 12 o o B.C. 973. 
NU o© 7 37-973 April 28 15 20 20 


a 


SA 33s 6 31-0 = 11 s 6-816 


O 8 #47 ad (e) , 
MA 269 12 26-9 8 29 12 26-9 Per. 
2 29 12 2649 Ap. 


NL ES Lad et, $S., [SE ; LS, OT EE Pe L 8 Eons 5 : 
OR Ss Op IVE MEE PP RTNYSS tf, 937 ES (2 FOE TORR SR oe en ES ET Roda 8 », RL os PR FR ; oe \ F. by OE: Iv 
TP Ft ERCE Te PTE DN og hors ne SIE oo OTE To rher H AL Rs RY FEI > —_ —— _ OY OS PSS Rs g net; WO SS IRORT TER ek « - 
EE aA pet SR ASD TH IE Ben ; TN 
Eye) A of "B48; £55 I 6 


26 57 19-9 26 57:33 


h. m. & 
E Argt.SA 


I 43 359 
E Argt MA'=MA + z - 9 46 48-1 


I 159 
11 36 72 


E” Argt. ND _ 
EEE” FE” _ 


+ 
+ 
E” Argt. SA—MA + 4 277 
+ 
+ 


h. m. s. 
MT = April 28 15 20 20 
EEFE'E” = + 11 36 75-2 
MT = April 29g 2 56 27:2 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = Aprilag 5 1 30-2 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


— The result of this calculation 1s, 


h. m. 8s. 
Mean new m2on April 28 15 20 20 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 28 17 25 23 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


True new moon, April 29g 2 56 27-2 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 20 5 1 30-2 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
xiti, New moon of August B.C. 798, for the meridian of Hehopolis 
in Egypt. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2600 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 25-98 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean V. E. 
B. C. 798, 3206 mean tropical years. Vol. un. 457. 
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Addenda et Corrigenda. cpm ; x 
At Greenwick. 


; Rn h. i. 9. 
SL o© oo March gr 13 20 15:4 B.C. 798. 
3 1-786 + 131 22 39 446 
SL 3 1-786 Augustio 12 © o©o 
[-] g a h. . 
M L. Epoch 289 $59 11-523 April a9 12 o o B.C. 1803. 
—a2600y. —B4 49 54349 — 2600. 
| 205 9 17174 
Corr. 25-98 C +1 54 58-231 
207 4 15-405 April 29 12 o © B.C.7g8. 
I24 14 23-186 August 10 12 


— 


ns... 


I30 3 i786 | Auguat IO 12h. 
= — I24 I4 23-186 


h. m. «+ 
D=s 48 386 = T=10 35 1-91 
DD DDD” =-=+ 28 IT-304 = TT TT TP n= + SI 20-608 | 


D D'D”D"D"”"D=6 16 49:904=T TT" TT" T=11 26 22-559 


Pos 


SES Os h, m. s 
SL = 130 3 18 v. MT= August 10 12 © © 
DD'D"D'”D'” = + 28 113 TT TTY OT = + 11 26 23 


SL'=ML'= 130 31 13-1 vi. MT'= August 10 23 26 23 


(e] Pr) b. 
vu. AL, g3206y.= 54 8 24-908 March 31 13 20 154 B.C. 798. 
AL = '54 58 47-286 August1o 23 20 1544 
© 7& H h. m. & 
vin. PL. Epoch x 58 35-5750 April a9 12 © © A.D. 180g. 
— 2600y.=—315 12 I1-621 @ — 2600. 
46 46 23-949 
Corr. 25-98 C-* —7 5 37-133 


PL = 39 40 46-816 April 29 12 o © B.C.7g8. 
Ix. PL = 5$5I 12 26-738 Auguet1o 23 26 23 


a F/ * h. s . 
. NL. Epoch 328 20 50-327 April 29. 12 © 0 A. D. 1803. 
—2600y. +248 18 54-998 — 2600. 


216 39 45325 
Corr. 25-98 C —I IO 22-105 


NL 215 29 23-220 April 29 12 o © B.C. 798. 
NL = 210 © 36-795 August 1o 23 26 23 


- | 
SA = 75 32 258 = 2 1g 32-43 


ER 


ty 2 


es ras IEA 
1's w/ 
TT ba 


9s 


Es. 


tn 


Ot Sg Ca err 
REP 2131 SIOER 
EOS, hs h Ng 


xii. MA 79 18 46-4 


EI GAIIn abhs TEE EEC Cs, 
SL SE Rt IR IS ae EEO © Ne IP Ge by Eads OS NY 3 
Enos Ln or Tr TIEN EC Fn ts 26/30 F000 Is oe TY 


bo 
Le 
ES 
FO 
6:8 
"IIESY 
Ee: 
$2. SHIM 


RR I LA0T, 2 FR. 
ee Tg ee DO 


#. 


.v. Calculations of the Fasti. New or Full Moons, &c. 6655 


5 (] 4d #4 
2 19 18 46-4 Per. 
8 19 18 46-4 Ap. 


Argt. MA'=MA=—& 
E” Argt. SA-MA' = — II-2 
E” Argt. ND = — 32-5 
EEFE'F” = —I3 1127 
h. m. s. 
xV1. MT = August 10 23 26 23 
EEFE'E” = — 13 I 127 
MT” = August 10 1o 25 10-3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT” = Auguet 10 12 30 13-3 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
The result of this calculation is, 


| h., m. 8s. 
Mean new moon, August 1o 23 26 23 Mean time at Greenwich. 
August 11 1 31 26 Mean time at Heliopolis. 

h. m. 8s 


True new moon, August 10 to 25 10-3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
August 10 12 30 13:3 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


xiv. Mean new moon of February, (O.S.) A. D. 1654, for the meri- 


Gian of Heliopolis iv Egypt. Third year of the cycle of Leap-year. 


Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A. D. 1802. Interval, 148 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 1-47 centuries. Vol. iii. 525. 
At Greenwich. 


fk h. 
1. SL = o©o © oo March 12 7 27 5-8 A.D. 1654 
— 33 19 30-751  =—33 19 27 58 
SL = 326 40 29-249 Feb. 6 12 


© , h. A 
i. ML. Epoch 160 36 6-667 April 29 12 © © A.D. 1803 
— I48y. — 196 27 34755 — 148 


324 8 31-912 
Corr. 1-47 C. + 23-I10 


ML . = 324 8 g5-022 April2g 12 o o A.D. 1654 
ML = 323 41 2-808 Febr.6 12 


wm. SUL ES 
ww. ML; } SL = g26 40 29-249 
— ML =— 323 41 2-808 
h. m. & 
D= 2 59 26-441= T'= 5 26 $0414 
DD D'D'D” = +14 30-485=TTT TT = + 26 25:535 


DD'D'D”'D”'D+ 3 13 $6926=TTT"T"T"T=+5 53 15949 


} Febr. 6 12h. 


_ Addenda et Corrigenda. 


o s _s % h. m. & 
SL = 326 40 29-249 v. MT=Feb.6 12 © © 


+ 14 30-485 TTT"T"T" T= +5 5316 E 
SL =ML = 326 54 59-734 vi. MT=Feb. 6 17 $3 16 ; 
h. m. s D 
vii. MT = Feb.6 17 53 16 Mean time at Greenwich. t 
+2 5 3 f 
MT” = Feb. 6 19 58 19 Mean time at Heliopolis. . | 
The result of this calculation is, j 
h. m. 
Mean new moon, Feb. 6. 17 53 16 Mean time at Grenewich. =T. 
Feb.6 19 $58 19 Mean time at Heliopolis. 0 
xv. Mean new moon of March (O. S.) A. D. 1802, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis in Egypt: Third year of the cycle of Leap-year. * 
Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A. D. 1802. Vol. wi. 527. > 
At Greenwick. _ 
© Es, = h. m. & ; 
i, SL = o © oo March11 3 5; 2500 A.D.1804. 
+ 10 11 17-370 +10 8 4 35 I 
SL = 10 11 17-375o March 21 12 © ©o " 
| © h. m. s. = 
ui. ML. Epoch 160 36 6-667 April 29 12 © © A. D. 1803. 
ML = - 6 43 20-614 March rx 12 . 
nm. SL 5 WH i 
iv. ML } SL = 16 11 17-370 == 
—ML =—6 43 20.614 March 21 12h. | _ 
D=3 27 $6-756= | T= > 6 18 45-648 : 
DD'D”' DDD = + I6 48- 769 ==JT _ | Ee od had | had = + 30 37 .408 = 
D D'” D''D'DYDYMD nr 3 44 45 a 52 5 army == 6 4 9 2 305 6 : Y FR 
. F 5 - h. m. 8s. 2 
SL = 10 11 17-370 v. MT= March 21 12 © © 
D' D'D” DDD!” = + 16 48- 769 OW Rp 0 55:08 Am} waa I + 6 49 23 
SL'=ML' = 10 28 6-1329 vi. MT” = March 21 18 49 23 
VL. MT = March 21 18 49 23 Mean tune at Greenwich. 
T2 5 3 
MT” = March 21 20 54 26 Mean time at Heliopolis. L 
The result of this calculation is, Z M 
b an 


h. m. 8s. 
Mean new moon, March 21 18 49 23 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 21 20 $54 26 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


.v. Calculations of the Fasti. Solar Ingresses, Fc. 657 


| Lastly, in order to illustrate that part of our subject, in which we 
' were explaining the names given to the signs of the sphere, at the 
i epoch of the second Phoenix Period, and the reasons into which they 
were probably to be regolved; and more especially the name of the 
ninth 8ign®; we have calculated the actual lengths of the months of 
the celestial calendar, and of the four quarters of the natural year, 
for three epochs : B. C. 1847, the date of the first Phoenix Period ; 
 B.C. 1347, that of the second; and B. C. 798, which is virtually 
- the 8ame as B. C. 847 or 848, that of the third. 
1. Ingreszes of the sun into the twelve months of the calendar of 
| Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the 
a months and of the four Quarters, B. C. 1847-46. 


B. C. 1847—46. I. QUARTER, LENGTHS. 
h. m. s. d. h. m. s. 
i Krion _ April . 6 38 zg8-190 31 10 35 47-642 


7 
0 Tauron yy May 8 17 14 45-832 31 8 55 47-987 
= ii Didymon .. June 9 2 10 33819 31 3 45 32-761 
'n- II. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
WE: h. m. s. d. h. m. s. 
i Karkinon .. July Io 5 56 6-580 30 19 1 30-284 
| bh Leonton S's August 10 © 57 36-864 3o 7 48 7-190 
it Parthenon .. September 9 8 45 44-054 29 21 © 44-924 
III. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
-; h. m. 8s. d. h. m. s. 
WH i Zygon L- October 9g 5 46 28-978 29 13 44 43-793 
W wu Scorpion _.. November 7 19 31 12-773 29 8 48 6.774 
| Wm Toxon i December 7F# 4 19 19-545 29 13 30 29-106 


IV. QUARTER, LENGTHS. 
h. m. 8s. 


| h. m. 5s. d. 
| 1 Zgon bo January 5 17 49 48-701 30 1 © 37-886 
K i Hydron _ February 4 18 50 26-587 30 14 42 57-186 - 
-— ii Ichthyon .. March 7 9 33 23-7733 31 2 53 45858 


LENGTHS, 
d. h. m. s. 
1, Quarter 93 23 17 8-390 
= he 90 23 50 22-398 
B. C. 1847—46. .. «- wt. — 88 12 Z 19-673 
iv. — gr 18 37 20-930 


365 5 48 11-391 


: ii. Ingresses of the 8un into the twelve months of the calendar of 
b: Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the months 
| and of the four Quarters, B. C. 1347-46. 

£ o Vol. ill. 384. Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. x. 
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B. C. 1347 —46. I. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
h. m. 8s. d. h. m. s. 
1 Krion April 3 #4 20 11-638 g1 8 43 30-195 
n Tauron May 4 13 3 41-8233 31 10 19 2-068 
i Didymon June 4 33 23 43891 31 5 44 281 
IT. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
h. m. 8s. d. h. m. s. 
i Karkinon July 6 «x5 6 46-708 go 22 2 394 
1i Leonton August 6 3 9 26-578 430 11 7 13054 
m Parthenon September 5 14 16 39-632 29 23 43 24175 
II. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
h. m. 6 d. h. m. s. 
i Zygon October 5 14 © 3807 29 15 2 26-752 | 
u Scorpion November 4 $5 2 30-559 29 9 48 29-950 vY 
itt Toxon _ December 3 14 51 0-509 29 11 24 55-450 4: 
IV. QUARTER. LENGTHS. | - 
h. m. &s. d h. m. s = 
i Zgon -* January 2 32 15 55-959 29 21 28 18-197 : 
i Hydron ws January 31 23 44 14:156 30 10 47 29-667 
wm Ichthyon .. March 3 1o 31 43-823 30 23 36 44115 


B. C. 1347—46. 


LENGTHS. 

d. h.,m &s 
i. Quarter 94 © 46 35080 
tl — g1 8 53 17099 
m. — 88 12 15 $2-152 
Iv, — 91 7 52 31-979 
365 5 48 16310 


m. Ingresses of the zun into the twelve months of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the 


months and of the four Quarters, B. C. 798-97. 


B. C. 798—97. I. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
, h. m. 8s. d. h. m. s. 

1 Krion March ag 23 24 14:704 31 6 9 53-379 
0 Tauron April 39 5 34 8-583 431 10 53 22-006 
m Didymon .. May 31 16 24 30-589 31 7 28 18-193 

IT. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
h. m. 8s. d. h m. s 

1 Karkinon July 1 23 55 48-762 31 1 7 28-693 

n Leonton August 2 1 3 17-455 30 14 48 52-720 
September x 15 52 10-175 30 3 3 18-770 


III. QUARTER. 


h. : 
October 1x 18 ge 28-945 
October 3x 11 57 339 
November 29 23 8 36-537 


LENGTHS. 
d. h. m *% 
29 17 2 4955 
29 11 11 2-637 
29 9 47 38875 
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IV. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
ID h. m. s. d. h. m. s. 
i Egon "= December 290 8 56 15-412 29 18 © 6-904 
iu Hydron -M January 28 2 $56 22-316 30 6 32 4-152 


wm Ichthyon February 27 9g 28 26-468 3o 19 44 9-416 
LENGTHS. 
: d. h. m. 8s. 
1. Quarter 94 © 31 34-058 
B. C. b on oy ——-_ 91 185 59 40-183 
798—97 wt. — 88 14 © 46-467 
iv. — go 20 16 20-472 


365 5 48 21-180 


The explanation which. we proposed of the name given to the 
zixth 8ign (VirgoP) is such, we are persuaded, as must recommend 
itself to the judgment of any of our readers, by its own probability. 
We have lately however met with the Horz Agyptiace of Mr. 
Poolel ; from which we have learnt that among the Copts of Egypt, 
(L e. the only survivors of its aboriginal population,) the name still 
given to the ceremony of cutting the canals, and letting out the 
water, and particularly the largest of them, and that which is the 
first to be opened, the canal of Cairo, is the © Bridal of the Niler :” 
which we think is a striking confirmation of the truth of our expla- 
nation, if it is considered to require any further confirmation at all. 
Mr. Poole also states that according to the Egyptian almanacs this 


- ceremony of the Bridal (in other words the cutting of the canals) 


anciently had a stated date ; which he represents as about a month 
before the autumnal equinox. It is much to be regretted that he has 
not produced one of these dates from the almanacs in question, that we 


” might have formed an opinion about it for ourselves. . The autumnal 


equinox at present in the Coptic calendar must be found to bear 
date September 10 or 11 Old Style, September 22 or 23 New Style ; 
and the canals are cut at present also, about July 29 Old Style or 
August 10 New Styles. We have little doubt ourselves that, were 
the truth known on this point, it would be found that this ceremony 
of the mystical Bridal was originally attached to the entrance of the 
un into Virgo, according to the calendar of Mazzaroth, August 24: : 
which B. 0. 1847, as the above scheme shews, was almost the mid- 


P iti. 378. Diss. xv. ch. vi. 8ect. viii. s Vol. ii. 22. Diss. xiv. ch. 1. sect. 


q Hore Agyptiace. By Reginald viii. and note. 


"6 ſhnart Fools. London (Murray), 185t. *t Vol. iti. 305. Diss. xv. ch. iv. ect. 
viii. 
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dle term between the date of the 8ummer eolstice July g or 10, and 
that of the autumnal equinox, Oct. 8 or 9g: 45 days distant from 
each. The rule in Egypt from time immemorial appears to have 
been to let out the waters about the middle of the summer quarter; 
half way between the solstice, when the Nile was supposed to begin 
to rise, and the equinox, when it was 8upposed first to begin to 8ub-. 
sIde. [n the third scheme of the mansions*, that of B. C. 848, the 
xiith mansion as we have seen, bore the name of Statio Amoris ; and 
its date (after B. C. 672) was August 22; only one day earlier than 
the date of the ingress into Virgo at that time also, August 23, 
This is explained at once, if the ceremony of the Bridal always took 
place in this mansion. 

The tradition which appears to have been once current in Egypt 
of the annual eacrifice of a virgin to the Nile (to which Mr. Poole 
refers) might obviously be founded on the mystical signification of 
this name of the eixth Sign, and on this annual ceremony of the 
mystical Bridal. It is an inversion of the natural order and associa- 
tion of these things, to derive the ceremony of the Bridal from this 
tradition, and not rather this tradition from that ceremony. We 
have no reason indeed to believe that a virgin was ever actually 
sacrificed on these occasions ; though the fact of human sacrifices 
in Egypt of one kind or other has been asserted by some of the 
ancients. But we think it far from improbable that a virgin in 
effigy, as the type of the land of Egypt or as the type of Isis, some 
time or other did make a part of this ceremony of the Bridal ; and 
might be purposely thrown into the Nile in that character. 

We embrace this opportunity also of explaining that Abraham Za- 
cuth, to whom we are indebted for a very important testimony relative 
to the Phoenix period of antiquity*, was not the person whom we 
there represented him to be, the Arabian Ibrahim surnamed Zagiag. 
This Abraham was a Jewish Rabbi (Ben Samuel) born at Salamanca 
in Spain; and in 1492 Professor of Astronomy at Sarragossa. Flam- 
steed has quoted an observation of Spica Virginis made by him in 
14747. When the Jews were expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Izabella, he retired to Lisbon ; where he was named Professor 
and Historiographer Royal by the contemporary king EmmanuelF. 
The title of his work is Sepher Yuchasin, or Juchasin ; i. e. Book of 
Genealogies : and it contains a system of chronology from the 


v iii. $52. 583, 584. was no doubt taken from Riccius, De 

X iti. 242, 243- Diss. xv. ch. ii. 8ect. v. Octava Sphera. -- 

y Historia Coelestis Britannica, Pro- = See the Biographie Universelle, 
legomens, 39. Opp. iii. This however Bruxelles, 1843—47. In nomine. 


Corrigenda. 
— Creation to A.D. 1500. He was undoubtedly a learned man; and he 
has been often referred to.* 


We are not aware of any thing of material importance in the 
preceding parts of this work, which still requires to be revised and 


* This Abraham Zacuth was Riccius' (or Ricius') own preceptor in 
astronomy; and he gives him an high character for his kill in that science 
above any other person in his time. It appears however from Riccius also 
that Zacuth was not the first author of the statement in question, but Isaac 
the Jew, an older writer (of the 11th century) in his work, De Mundi 
Fundamento; to which also Bailly referred ; and we after Bailly. 

We think it worth while to extract from Riccius' treatise, De Octava 
Sphera, what he actually 8ays on this eubject; and to give it in his own 
words. 

A. Ricii De Motu Octave Sphere, (Lutetiz, Simon Colinzus, 1521,) 
p-23: Qui autem hunc solum motum Octave Sphere adscripsere, Al- 
zarchel scilicet atque Thebit, hoc moti argumentati sunt, quoniam ex anti- 
quis quosdam invenerunt (quorum precipuus Hermes fuisse creditur, teste 
Ihac Israclita tractatu secundo, cap. 6, De Mundi Fundamento), qui loca 
tellarum fixarum magis ab Arietis capite ecripserunt quam s&int a Ptole. 
reperta., Vulturem enim cadentem Ptol. septima Almagesti in vigesimum 
minutum 17 gradus Sagittarii collocavit, quem Hermes in eo libello quem 
de 8tellis heibernis conscribit in 24 gradu ejusdem signi situm ess8e ait. 
idem in quam plurimis aliis feciszze Hermetem reperitur : stellam enim 
- lucidam bidre, quam Alfard Arabes dicunt, in septimo gradu Leonis esse 

_ dixit, que apud Pto. in fine ultimi gradus Cancri inventa est. idem de 
” cauda galline, humero equi, vulture volante, et aliis videre licet. Ishac 
> quoque eodem loco ait Alzarchelem invenisse scriptum ab Hermete stellam 
” ecordis Leonis etiam in majori distantia deprehensam fuisse a puncto #qui- 
 noctii vernalis quam fuerit a Ptolemeo inventa; ideoque motum trepida- 


2 tionis in octava sphera posuisse. is autem Hermes Ptolemzo mille 


- noningentis et octoginta quinque annis antiquior fuit : sicuti in epistola de 
astronomiz inventoribus declaravimus. 

It appears to be implied in this account, that the ultimate authority for 
= the reference to Hermes in question was either Thebeth or Alzarchel, or 
both. The age of Thebeth is known from observations made by him 
” A.D.830—832. Alzarchel was a Spanish Arabian (of Toledo in Spain) 
author of Tables called those of Toledo, after him; whom Bailly makes 190 
> years later than Albatanius; 1. e, than A. D. 882 or 883: consequently 
> A.D. 1072 or 1073. (Astronomie Moderne, i. 235. Liv. vi. $. xvii.) But 
they must have known of some book ascribed to Hermes ; the real author 
of which was probably an Egyptian, well acquainted with the true nature 
and constitution of the Phcenix period of antiquity among his countrymen : 
though his own age, whosoever he was, does not appear to have been older 


”- even than the time of Ptolemy. Cf. supra, vol. iii. 436, note. 


Ricius, Lib. cit. p. 29: Preterea anno 1474 incarnationis, hoc .est post 
Alphonsum annis 223 fere, Abraham Zacuth, quem preceptorem in astro- 
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explained or corrected, except the calculations which were ' pro- 
posed in illustration of the original date of the lanar mansions 
among the Egyptians®, April 8 B. C. 1847; and in illustration of 
Alkaswini's scheme of the Arabian mansions, and of its epochal or 
initial date, April 18 A. D. 1260; and of that of Ulugh Beigh, 
referred to the epoch of A. D. 1419. The original date of the 
mangions for the meridian and latitude of Heliopolis, we believe to 
have been well ascertained. Nor is there any thing to correct in 
that amended synopsis of Alkaswini's scheme which we proposed 
s8uprab, But in recovering the primary date of the scheme in his 
time, or in that of Ulugh Beigh, from the date of origination, April 8, 
considered as a Julian date given in terms and fixed ever after, we 
fell into a mistake ; viz. that of asxuming that the Precession of the 
mean Sidereal year on the actual Julian year and on a given term in 
that year, after B. C. 672, required to be diminished by two days. 
The proper amount of this diminution, since B. C. 67 2, and at pre- 
sent, is one day©: and at that we ought to have aszumed it*. 

The internal evidence of Kazwini's own account of the mansions, 
as we have already pointed it out, must satisfy us that though he 
himself was a native of Irak, and probably wrote the account in 
question at Casbin, his scheme is simply the Arabian ; and this 
Arabian is simply the Egyptian : with no other change in its proper 
Egyptian form and constitution but that of the initial mansion, and 
of the epochal stars in that mansion, and of their proper place in the 
mansion itzelf. The epochal stars in the original scheme of the 
Egyptians were 2r Arietis, and the rest ; which composed the constel- 
lation Al-Botein : those in the Arabian modification of this scheme 
appear to have been always y and 8 Arietis, the stars which were 
called Al-Sheratan or Al-Shartgn. 

The most westernly of these two is y Arietis. And ics to 
nomia habuimus, in civitate Salamanche lunam vidit Assimech (Al Simik) 
1. e. Spicam Virginis non multum a medio coli distantem cooperuisse. 

P. 35: Hance eandem eententiam Abraham Zacuth, vir nostra tate in 


hac arte 8ingularis, &c. 

P. 7: Habraham Zacuth, astronomize nostra tempestate peritiveimus, 
&e. 

* For this reason in the scheme of the Lunar mansions, (vol. in. 552: 
555:) the Julian dates attached to Type iv, that of A. D. 1802, are one day 
too low all through. The first should be April 30: and all the rest one 
day higher in proportion. 


: h—— 339—344- Diss. xv. ch. v. Cc See the Introduction to the Tables, 
Section b Ibid. b 607—612. 245—2351. Part iii. ch. i. section xvi. 


323-8 
= 


Flainsteeds, A. D. 1669 exeunte, it atood in 28- 51 east longi- 
tude, 7© & 58” north Lat. The mean vernal equinox of our Tables, 
A. D. +689, corrected, for their own meridian bore date March 11, 
2Ih. 17m. 1688s; for that of Heliopolis, March 11, 21h. 1m. 32:8s: 
and this was 295 days before Dec. 31, at the end of the year. The 
longitude then of y Arietis Dec. 31, at mean noon, A. D. 1689, being 
28* 51'; 295 days before, at the mean V. E. March 11, mean noon, 
it was 40”.440* less: that is, 28* 50' 19”-560. 

The number of mean tropical years from the mean V. E. A.D. 
2689 to the mean V.E. B.C. 1847 was 3535: and in this number 
of mean tropical years precession with our mean 8tandard annually 
would = 49' 9 55-828. We have then, 


Longitude of y Arietis at the mean V. E. A. D. 168g 28 £0 19-560 
Precession - 4 «© = $3535=—49 9 $5828 


Longitude of y Arietis at the mean V. E. B. C. 1847= 339 40 23:733 


Longitude of mansion xxvii, Type i. BC. Ky 
( = mansion xxviii, Nom) B. C. 1847= 334 17 8571 


Longitude of y Arietis in mansion xxvii, B.C. 1847= 5 23 15:161 
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| Tt is manifest therefore that a scheme of the mansions, B. C. 1847, 
” of whichy Arietis should have been constituted the epochal or initial 
” tar, instead of 2r Arietis, but in other respects the same with that 
” which actually took its rise in that year, attached to the epoch of 
” April 8, and to the first degree of mansion i. of Type i. must have 
© been graduated critically from the 6th degree of the. xxviith mansion 
= of Typei; which was the same as the xxviiith of Type iii : and in this 
= Type and in the Arabian scheme of this Type bore the name of 
| Al-Rish&. And according to the cyclical rule of the mansions one 
| 3 degree being reckoned equivalent to a day ; if the date of the first 
” degree of mansion i, Type i, was April 8 at a certain time, that” of 
8 the first degree of mansion xxvii, Type i, would be 26 days earlier, 
= March 13 at the same time: and the date of the 6th degree of that 
mansion, cyclically reckoned also, would be March 18 at the same 
time. The Egyptian epoch of these ingresses, according to the 
2 cyclical rule in question, appears to have been noon; that of the 
” Arabian scheme of the same kind must have been dawn or day- 
” break: or, as a general rule, about an hour or 80mewhat more before 
sunrige all round the year. The Julian epoch of the, Arabian 
scheme being asxumed accordingly, as March 18 at this time, 
B. C. 1847 ; it is easy to recover from it the epochal or initial date 

of Al-Kaswini's scheme A. D. 1260. 


d Catalogus Britannicus, Pag. 1. App. iii. 
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For, on this principle, we have the sun in conjunction with y 
Arietis, B. C. 1847, 


March 18 at day-break. 
106 years' sidereal precession op a given Julian } - _ 18 
date, diminished by unity, in integral days *, 
Sun in conjunction with y Arietis A. D. 1260 April 5 at day-break. 
One mansion + 13 


Sun in conjunction with 27 Arietis, | _ 
Rising of y Arietis at day- Iſt .. April 18 at day-break. 


When the sun is in conjunction with a particular star, that is, ' 


when it has the same longitude as that star, the star must be invisible 
any time in the morning before sunrise. . It is manifest therefore 
that April 5 at- day-break A. D. 1260 would not be the date of the 
visible manifestation of y Arietis ; i. e. of Al-Sheratin. The proper 
date of that phenomenon, according to the cyclical rule, must be 
13 days or one mansion later; when the 8un would be similarly in 
conjunction with the epochal stars of Al-Botein : that is, April 18 
at day-break. And this s the date which Al-Kaswini assigns it. 
The eun's true place (S L') at sunrise on the morning of April 18, 
A.D. 1 260, for the meridian of Casbin being assumed at 35* 19 16”; 
the obliquity, A. D. 1260, at 23 32' 2”; and the latitude of Casbin 
at 36* 11' N; we have calculated the time of true sunrise for that 
day : and found it to be 5h. 20 m. 1:5 sec. apparent time on the 
morning of April 18, exclusive of refraction. The longitude of y 
Arietis at this time according to Flamsteed was 22* 52' 20”, or about 
23* exactly ; and it may be seen from the globe at once that, if 
35* 19' 16” was rising with the 8un at 5 h. 20 m. 2 8ec. apparent 
tame, 23® east longitude and 95* 8 58” N. L. would rise about 80 
minutes before it: 1. e. as nearly as possible at the dawn of day. So 
that in this respect the scheme of Al-Kaswini dated from the rising 
of the first of its epochal stars y Arietis, the most westernly of the 
Arabic Shartfn of the spbere, April 18, A. D. 1260, would be true 
even for his own latitude, that of Casbin ; which is probably the 
reason why he has propozed it without qualification of any kind, as 
if for his own latitude: though in reality it is simply the Arabian 
grafted on the Egyptian. For that the characters of the scheme, 
| even in his own account of it, are thoze of the Arabian and of the 
Egyptian, it does not appear to us to be possible to deny. 
We learn therefore from this scheme of Al-Kaswini's that, when 
the mansions paszed from the Egyptians to the Arabians, they et back 
the epoch to the 6th degree of the xxviith of Type i, the xxviiith of 


e Vol. iii. 610. 
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i; becauze that was the place of y Arietis, the first of the 
two 8tars of Aries, which they pitched upon to serve as the Shartin 
or epoch of their own scheme. We have often explained that the 
epoch of a particular star in a particular mansion, in a sidereal not a 
lunar scheme of that kind, once fixed must remain ever after the 
- ame ; the star and the mansion being each liable to be affected alike 
— by precession. Accordingly the epoch of y Arietis is till the sixth 
degree of mansion xxvii=mansion xxviii. The longitude of this 
manson, A. D. 1802, was 
25 I 23-257f 
Add .. by *« 5 23 15-161 
Longitude of y Arietis A. D. 1802 ..» 30 24 37-418 


Longitude of y Arietis A. D. 1689 .. 28 56 19:560 
Precession, 113 y. os .. IT 34 17:86 


err er Ire rt won neon nn nts Ir 2 es 


Longitude of y Arietis A. D. 1802 .. 30 24 37-43 


We learn from it also that the Arabians did not give the name of 
- Al-Sheratin to this xxviith mansion of Type i, the xxviiith of 
Type in ; though the epoch of the scheme was attached to the sixth 
- degree of that mansion ; and the locus of y Arietis itself was in that 
- degree at the time, and ever after: but to the next to it. And the 
1 reason of this distinction must now appear ; viz. That that mansion 
c was called and considered Al-Sheratin in which these Shartfn, 
= y and Þ Arietis, first became visible. The same reason no doubt 
= determined the name of the second mansion, Al-Botein. It was 80 
© called because Al-Botein, the stars of * the little belly,” 27 Arietis 
” and the rest, first appeared in that mansion, rising at day-break. 
3 - In short, this rule no doubt went round the sphere, with the whole 
3 = of mansions. It follows that, on this principle, the names of 
* the mansions in the Arabian scheme looked backwards, not forwards, 

| (in antecedentia not in consequentia,) all through. 

With regard to Ulugh Beigh's account of the mansions, we have 
| already 1 remarked that, though the epoch of his own Tables is actu- 
| ally attached to A. D. 1437 ; he sets back that of the mansions to 

7 "© *A. D. 1419: but we have also remarked that A. D. 1419 stood just 

at the distance of one day's precession of the mean Sidereal year on 

the mean or actual Julian, from A. D. 1260. It is agreed that 

| Ulagh Beigh has made great use of the Tables of Nazzir-Eddin, and 

1 in many respects copied them implicitly. These Tables of the Per. 

” sian astronomer were adapted to the meridian of Meragah, Marfja, 
BY f Vol. iii. $52. 
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or  Maregah—a coneiderable city of the province of Aderbigjtn 
(the ancient Media) in his time; and not far from the modern 
Hamadan which represents the ancient Ecbatana. The observatory 
founded by him in 1260 or 1261 8tood on an hill, outside of that 
city. In his Tabulze Geographicz® it is placed in east longitude 
82® ; north lat. 37* 20': ns Kazwin is in east longitude 85* ; north 
lat. 37® : and Samarkand in east longitude 98*® 20'; north lat. 40" : 
of which statements Ulugh BeighÞ corrects only the last, relating 
to Samarcand, his own city and his own: observatory, 99* 16 east 
long. ; 39* 37' north lat. 

The latitude of Nassir-Eddin's own place of observation is pro- 
bably correctly assigned by him. - If 80, there was 7* 18 difference 
between that and the latitude of Memphis in Egypt, 3o* 2' N.: 
and a difference of 7* 18' in that respect would make a difference of 
seven days in the respective dates of the same phenomenon, the 
heliacal rising of a given tar, for different latitudes. On this prin- 
ciple, even though the Arabico-Egyptian scheme of the mansions 
had paszed to Nassir-Eddin attached to the 6th degree of the 
xxviith mansion of Type 1; yet to accommodate it to the latitude of 
his own observatory, on strictly astronomical principles, it would 
have to be attached to the 13th degree. And, supposing this to 
have been done by Nassir-Eddin, and the change 80 made by him 
to have been simply retained by Ulugh Beigh, we can easily recover 
from it Ulugh Beigh's date of the rising of Al-Sheratfin A. D. 1419. 

For on this principle we have 


i. The Arabian epoch, in the 6th de- 
gree of Mansion xxvi 


} March 18 at dawn, B. C. 1847 
+7 
ui. The Persian, in the x3th degree March 25 at dawn, B, C. 1847 


, Z26 integral 
days, es Gonotdod aps. } fon —g265 


Epoch of the r8t Mansi the 
Fr Eonrcy ons. ® April 14 at dawn, A. D. 1419 


One mansion + do +13 


Epoch of the 2nd Mansion, . 
Rising of Al Sheratgn. } April 27 at dawn. 


The sun-would be in conjunction with Al-Sheratan on April 14 : 
but they- would Zhen be necessarily invisible. April 27 it would be in 
conjunction with Al-Botein ; and then Al-Sheratin would begin to 
appear in the morning twilight : which is entirely agreeable to 


© Geographi Minores, iii. Nassir Eddin Ettuszi Tabule Geographice, 99. 109- 
h Thid. p. 215. i Vol. iii. p. 342. 
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"Ulogh Beigh's own statement, that © in anno Alexandreo 1730 

we D. 1419) ortus roy Sheratein erat in vicesimo sexto mensis 

Nisank :”” this 26th of Nisan or April being reckoned from noon 

April 26 to noon April 27, according to the proper rule of the 

astronomers followed by Ulugh Beigh. 

6 As8uming the 2un's true place (SL') at sunrise, April 27, for the 

- meridian of Samarcand, A. D. 1419 to have been 44* 28' 2”, the 
| | equity A. D. 1419 to have been 23*® 3o' 49”; and the latitude of 
a © Samarcand to have been 39? 37' N., we have calculated the time of 
: £ true 2unrise there, on the morning of this day; and found it 5h. 4m. 
14 8ec. apparent time exclusive of refraction ; and it may be een 
f ' from the globe that y Arietis, in 26* east long., 6* 36 N. L. (ac- 
: rg to Ulugh Beigh's own Tables) at that time must have risen 
Th. and 30 min. earlier. Ulugh Beigh's observation therefore, re- 
Þ ferred to the date of the rising of Al-Sheratein A. D. 1419, would 
© be almost as true for his own latitude, as for that of Meragah : 
| though we have little doubt that it is first and properly to be -nnder- 
| otood of the latter. 

A work has been recently printed at the University Press, Oxford; 
| edited by Emmanuel Miller, from a MS. in the National Library at 
| Paris: and entitled 'Qpeyerovs SiXoovoporuera, \h rara nacoar alpevewy 
_ "—_— The latter part of this title describes its nature and 
- >m—_—_— as well as its professxed object, very correctly; the 
 firat part ascribes it to Origen: and the learned editor believes 
- it to be a genuine work of Origen'ss We shall not however be 
— harm if we observe that, after the perusal of the work itself, 
we have been convinced by its internal evidence, (confirmed by 
F - other considerations,) that its real author was Hippolytus, bishop of 
” Portus Romanus, and martyr in the perzecution under Decius A. D. 
= 249-251. In fact, we consider it to be the identical work which 
> the ancients ascribe to him, under the title of Kara ndoas ras alpeoecs, 
: or Kara maoey rey alpeoewy. It is not necessary however for us to 
enter here into the question which has already been raised, concern- 
: ing the author. We have no doubt that time and the deliberate 
| judgment of learned and impartial readers will decide this question 

at last ; and decide it rightly. 
F There is much curious matter in this work ; and much which is 
3 important even to our proper subject, as well as new, and such as 
” we have met with no where else : of which we may possibly make 
use on a future occasion. At present we observe simply, i. That 
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from a fragment, (apparently of Pindar's,) cited by it *, we learn 
that Hiarbas the Libyan, to whom we have seen reazon to at- 
tribute the correction of the calendar of the Ammonians!, pazzed 
with the Libyans for the first-born of the human race; the explang- 
tion of which is not that he was a purely mythological character, 
who never had a real existence, but that he was the first and oldest 
of their reformers, legislators, or teachers : particularly that he was 
the author of their religious system, and possibly of their peculiar 
system of time. 

ii. We learn from it® that the Dekas was considered by the 
Egyptians as a 8econd Monas, and another beginning of number as 
much as that. It confirms therefore the conclusion to which we 
came”, that the same hieroglyphical symbol, the circle or oval, which 
denoted the Monas, had the power of denoting the Dekas also. 

m. It corroborates by its testimony” the universality of that dis. 
tinction of things by the Egyptians into two correlative elements or 
principles, a masculine and a feminine, which we illustrated from 
SenecaP; a distinction, which in their system pervaded the universe 
of nature, sensible and insensible, animate and inanimate, alike : the 
most probable and consistent explanation of which however is the 
peculiar relation of their Osiris and their Isis to each other, and to 
every thing else : the former being the type of the masculine prin- 
ciple every where and in every thing, the latter that of the feminine. 

Lastly, there is an observation in this book, "Oopwu 8 Xeyovow 
38p1, which shews that Osiris and the aqueous principle in Egypt, 
or in the opinion and judgment of the learned of the author's time, 
were much the same thing; as Hermeus had been taught to consider 
them in Egypt itself” : and as we ourselves have collected from the 
circumstances of the last day of the Isia-. 

We ehall conclude with briefly adverting to two more corrections, 
which are 8till necessary. 

First, the Gregorian date of the mean Vernal Equinoxes, corre- 
sponding to the Julian perpetually, which we exhibit in Division C 
of our General Tables, requires no correction from Period i. down 
to the Ingress of Period xxvii; but at the Ingress of that Period, 
B. C. 672, the Julian date rising from March 29 to March 3o, the 
Gregorian must rise from April 25 to April 26. As it was, we 
lowered it, at the Ingress of that Period, from April 25 to April 24; 
P iti, 208, note. 

q Lib. v. Cap. 7. p.-101 4 5. 


r Fasti, iii. 166. 
S ji1. 128, 
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k Lib. v. cap. 7. P. 97. $ 85. 
1 Fasti, iv. 255. 

m Lib. iv. Cap. 43. P. 77 $ 95- 
n Fasti, iv. 293, 294, note. 

o Lib. iv. Cap. 43. P. 76—79. 
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it will now be seen that it ought to be raised from April 25 to 
April 26. And that being done, no change will be requisite in the 
eycle of the Dominical letter, which accompanies the Gregorian 


equinox perpetually. April 26 Dom. Lett. A is the same feria of 
the hebdomadal cycle as March 3o Dom. Lett. B; and each is the 


* feria arta 

$2 

BW 

EY u . 
EY q 


A slight correction is also necessary in the details of the 


£ Cycle of the Meridian Restitution, of which an account is given 
page 229 of the Introduction to the Tables, and which constitutes 


© the xxviith of the Supplementary Tables. It was assumed in that 


- cycle that the effect of the two miracles was to depress the Right 


: Azcension in A, 180", on each occasion; but it must now be evi- 
| dent that neither of them would make any difference in that respect, 


at least in terms: nor consequently affect the details of that Table 
apparently in any the least degree. It makes no difference to the 
Restitution itself, whether it did, or did not; because, as we ob- 
zerved, the effect in any cage was limited to 24 hours. We subjoin 
therefore the correction required by this Table, as far as it extends. 


= Correction of Table zzvii. (Supplementary Tables, p. 1xxviii.) or Cycle 
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of the Meridian Restitution. 


A | Aa B 


h. m. 


268 55 15|17 55 40 48| 91 4 4 
359 © 36|23 56 2 24| © 59 24 
89 6 ©| 5 56 24 0[|270 54 © 
179 11 24| 11 56 45 36|180 48 36 
269 16 48|17 57 7 12| 90 43 12 
359 22 12|23 57 28 48| © 37 48 
89 27 36| 5 57 50 24|270 32 24 
179 33 o|1r 58 12 0©0|180 27 © 


We observe that, page 520 8vpra, we have inadvertently spoken 


L - of the mean anomaly, as if it were the difference of the mean place, 


8 


' at & given time, and the true; though every astronomer knows that 


: the mean anomaly is the angular distance of a planetary body, sup- 


2; poed to be moving with an uniform velocity, from the Perihelion or 


I the Aphelion of its proper orbit. It is the difference of SL' and AL” 


| or of ML and PL, as we have used thoge symbols, perpetually. And 
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here we might close these explanations. But we have recently been 
favoured with a very valuable communication from Mr. Adams of 
St. John's college Cambridge ; and, as he has also given us per. 

mission to make it public, we should not be justified in withholding 
it from our readers. 

The discovery lately made by Professor Hansen, (Director of the 
Observatory of Seeberg,) of a perturbation of the moon, the period 
of which is of very considerable length, and the effect of which 
heretofore was confounded with the mean motion ; and an accurate 
reduction of the lunar observations at Greenwich by the Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Airy ; have led to the conclusion that the secular motion 
of the moon (ML) at the beginning of the present century was 
really 39” greater than Damoiseau agssumed it to be. 

It follows that the mean longitude of our xivth Supplementary 
Table (Introduction, page xxii) requires a correction of 39" x «; 


- or 39” x by the number of centuries: which in going back from 


A. DD. 1801 will have to be subtracted from the value of ML found 
from that Table. | 

In like manner the mean longitude found from our xviith Table 
(page xzvii) that of the Perigee, (PL,) requires a correction of 
31” Xx «x, or 31” multiplied by the number of centuries: which 
must be subtracted from the value of PL found from that Table 
before A. D. 1801. 

So likewise the mean longitude of the Node (NL) found from 
our xxth Table (page xxxi) requires a correction of 63” multiplied 
by the number of centuries, or « ; which must be subtracted from 
NL found from that 'Table, before A. D. 1801. 

This correction of the mean longitude A. D. 1801 entails a cor- 
rection of the mean synodic standard of that epoch also. The 
standard determined by Mr. Adams is 


29d. $30 588 136 66 or 
29d. 12h. 44 m.. 2-815 002 24 8ec. 


though he recommends that it should be taken at 29d. 12h. 44m. 
2815 8ec., because the value of this latter decimal cannot be de- 
pended on beyond the third place. 

The zame distinguished Astronomer having very obligingly gone 
into the intricate calculation of the secular inequalities of the moon, 
and by a method which takes into account every term in the series 
of the powers of «, has furnished us also with a new formula for the 
secular correction of the mean longitude, (i. e. of ML,) found from 
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our xivth Table as above divected; and one which includes the 
_ fourth power of «. 


+ I0”'-52603 x «2 
— 0"-0127196 x «3 
27 — 0O"-000064644 2 * «4. 
- In the application of this to any epoch anterior to A. D. 1801, the 
zum of the two latter terms must be subtracted from the first ; and 
- the remainder, with a pos:tive sign, will be the secular correction of 
= ML, found from our xivth Table, at « centuries before A.D. 1801. 
With regard to the other two corrections ; the secular correction 
_ of ML, the secular correction of PL, and the secular correction of 
= NL, are to each other in the ratio of certain numbers, which 
' Damoiseau necumed as 
I, —3-70197, + 0-612 06. 
But Mr. Adams dts the ratios determined by Plana; and 
 these are 
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I, —3-81037, + 0-644 48. 

It follows, that the secular correction of ML, at « centuries be- 
fore A. D. 1801, having been found from the formula above pre- 
 ecribed; if we multiply it by— 3-810 37, it will give the secular 
= correction of PL, required at « centuries before A. D. 1801 also: 
— and if we multiply it by + 0-644 48, it will be the secular correction 
-— of NL, at the distance of « centuries before A. D. 1801 likewize. 
” And the former of these is negative, the latter is positive perpetually ; 
L e. the former must be 8ubtracted from PL found from Table xvii, 
- the latter must be added to N L found from Table xx, at « centuries 
- before AD. 1801. 


 * From this direction of Mr. Adams, it will be seen that the proper sign 
of the eecular correction of N L, anterior to A. D. 1801, is positive. Inour 
= own Calculations we have always assumed it as negative; which must conse- 
| quently have been a mistake. We have not thought it worth while to correct 
|” this oversight ; because it can never make a difference of more than a few 
= ceconds at last; which in a chronological point of view is utterly insig- 
| nificant. In fact the whole of the equation, for which N L is wanted, (the 
& ' fourth, or E”,) is 80 8mall even at its maximum, that except in calculating 
= an eclipse it is commonly omitted altogether. 'The Correction required in 
# thee instances would be to subtract twice the amount of the 8ecular cor- 
 rection of NL, from N D; and with that corrected value of N D as the 
£2 argument to enter Table xxi, Part v, (Introduction, Supplementary Tables, 
| Page xxxiii,) and take out the equation E” afrech. In judging of the 
| Umits of an ecliptic Syzygy, this oversight would make a difference; and 


| we now perceive that the solar eclipse, April 2, B. C. 1847, (iii. 517, 518,) 


A would be much .more considerable than we concluded. 'The sun would 
£2 be 4* at least nearer to the node than we made it. 
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Mr. Adams has furnished us also with a more correct formula for- 
the recovery of the mean synodic standard at any point of time 
anterior to A. D. 1801, from that of A. D. 1801 as propozed above: 
a change in the formula for the secular correction necessarily en- 
tailing a change in this. 


+ 05033 509 « 
— 0O*-000 060 738 «2? 
— 05-000 000 411 58 cf 


In which « is the number of centuries before A. D. 1801; and 
both the latter terms are to be 8ubtracted from the first : and the 
remainder with a positive sign is the correction required by the 
standard of A. D. 1801, at the distance of « centuries before. 

For the accommodation of formulz, which involve successive 
powers of «, or the time, from an epoch before A. D. 1801. to one 
after it, we have only to follow a simple and invariable rule ; viz. that 
the terms which involve the odd powers of « should change their 
8gn, and those which involve the even powers should not. These 
different formulze then, before and after A. D. 1801 respectively, 
Stand as follows. 


i, Correction of the Tabular 


value of M L —39" « Before A. D. 1801 
+ 39” « After A. D. 1801 
Correction of the Tabular 

value of PL —31” « Before A. D. 1801 
+31” « After A. D. 1801 

Correction of the Tabular | 
value of N L — 63” Before A. D. 1801 
| + 63” After A. D. 1801 
ii, Secular Correction of M L + 10”-526 03 «? Before A. D. 1801 
+ 1O'-526 03 «3 After A. D. 1801 
— O'-012 7196 «& Before A. D. 1801 
+ 0©”'-012 719 6 «$ After A. D. 1801 


— O'-000 064 644 2 «4 \ Before A. D. 1801 
— O'-000 064 644 2 «x4 | After A.D. 1801. 


Secular Correction of P L, 


obtained as above _ Before A. D. 1801 
—_ After A. D. 1801 


Secular Correction of N L, 


obtained as above + Before A. D. 1801 
+ After A. D. 1801 


mc IR: 
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+ 0-033 509 « Before A. D. 1801 
— 05-033 509 « After A. D. 1801 


— 05-000 060 738 «2? Before A. D. 1801 
— 05-000 060 738 «2? After A. D, 1801 


— 05-000 000 411 58 «© Before A. D. 1801 
+ o*-000 000 411 58 & j Aﬀter A.D. 1801 


The gecular correction obtained from this formula of Mr. Adams, 
| and that which we get from the formula of Damoiseau, in a given 
\ instance may not be materially different. For example, B. C. 4004, 
' at the distance of 58-04 centuries before A. D. 1801, the former 
is +8 57' 18”; the latter, as we have seen gupra page 623, is 
5 8' 58' 57”; and we have been informed by Mr. Adams that the sum 
b- of the remaining terms in the series (which runs on itself into in- 
— finity) for that epoch is only + 38”; 0 that the total amount of the 
\ correction, even for 80 remote an epoch, obtained from his formula, 
would be 8* 57' 56”: only 1' 1” less than that which we got from 
| Damoigeau's. The difference is not more perceptible in the mean 
— aynodic 8tandard, which we recover from each of our formulz re. 
_ apectively. 
d. h. m. s. 


B. C. 4004 Formula of Damoigeau, 29 12 44 4535 
Formula of Mr. Adams, 29 12 44 4:475 


0-060 


© ——— —— — DC GC DA Rr as 0 —_—_ 


$f d. h. m. s. 
£5 B. C. 1847 Formula of Damoizeau, 29 12 44 3:987 
Formula of Mr. Adams, 29 12 44 3:936 


O-O5I 


"This latter is consequently somewhat less than the standard of the 
| Phoenix period, B. C. 1847 ; and than the standard of the period of 


' Goo years, B. C. 4004; in comparison even of what we recovered 


+: from the former. We have applied however Mr. Adams' formula 


&. 


: of this kind to the epoch of B. C. 2347, just 500 years before the 


= epoch almost the same as that of this period. 


d. h. m. 8s. 
Standard of the Phoenix period B. C. 1847 29 12 44 4114 
Standard from Formula B. C. 2347.. .. 29 12 44 4071 


0-043 


VOL. IV. 


' first Phoenix period; and found that it gives the etandard of that 
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And this must be allowed to be sofnething remarkable; B. C. 
2347 being virtually the epoch of the decursus of Phoenix periods 
themselves. 

We are also informed by Mr. Adams that, for such an epoch as 
B. C. 720, the correction of our Tabular mean longitude pointed out 
8upra would make a difference of +33 minutes of mean solar time. 
Now this is nearly the difference which exists de facto between 
the dates of the three oldest lunar oppositions, B. C. 521 and 
B.C. 720, obtained from our Tables (Introduction, 281. 288.) and 
the observed times as recorded by Ptolemy. So that, when this 
correction is taken into account, the difference between calculation 
and observation in these instances is almost reduced to nothing. 

In like manner the total amount of the correction of the Tabular 
mean longitude, April 28 B. C. 4004, we are informed would be 
—39'=+1h. 21m. in mean solar time; by which the new moon 
of the Hexa#meron would be later than we have made it: viz. 
April 28, at 15h. 7m., for the meridian of Jerusalem, instead of 
13h. 46m. Mr. Adams himself has calculated this new moon, and 
determined it to April 28 at 15h. 16m.; which differs only 9m. 
from our calculation, corrected as above. And he is of opinion 
that this must decide the question whether that new moon could 
have fallen out exactly at noon for the meridian of Jerusalem ; 
though he till considers it possible that the true time might have 
been an hour earlier, or an hour later, than even he has made it. 
On the whole, the true date of this Primary conjunction seems to be 
determinable to a time nearer to 8unset than to noon ; yet not 
critically even to the time of s8unset. And this being the case, the 
mean new moon of the 8ame epoch is determined almost critically 
to midnight April 29; for the meridian of Jerusalem. Mr. Adams 
makes it April 28 at 23h. 23m. : our calculation, corrected as above, 
would make it April 28 at 23 h. 54 m. 23 8ec.: only 5 m. 37 8ec. 
before midnight *. 

* We have however calculated this Primary New Moon over again, 
from our own Tables, with Mr. Adams? corrections. The result is, 


h. m. s. 
Mean new moon, April 28 21 28 52 Mean time Greenwich. 
7 April 28 23 49 39 Mean time Jerucalem. 
True new men, April 28 12 49 58-2 Mean time Greenwich. 
April 28 15 10 45-2 Mean time Jerusalem. 
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evooxia EurpooVev oov.—Evangel. secund. Lucam, x. 21. 


Videor mihi debitum ingentis hujus operis, adjuvante 
Domino, reddidisse. quibus parum vel quibus nimium 
est, mihi ignoscant: quibus autem satis est, non mihi 
8d Deo mecum gratias congratulantes agant. Amen.— 
Augustin, De Civitate Dei, xxu. 30. 
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VoL II. 


MINOR CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. I. 233 last line, Tables xxxi. xxix. xxvii. P. i. read xxvi Part i. ii: 


234 note &. Tables xxxi. xxxii. read xxx. xxxi. 


— note BÞ. Table xxvii P. i. and P. ii. read xxvi. P. i. and P. ii. 


235 note k.. Table xxviii. read xxvil 


1 of note - 9 cc 99 
mm ts ere « Apparent time” read © Mean 


265 OA , « midnicht”? 
OR « at 18 hours” read © midnight” 


— line 20 © earlier of the two,” read later” 
301 line 25 about 2 y. M.” corrige © 2 4. M.” 

302 line 2 © about 27 hours” — ** r5 hours” 
— line 3 *©* about four hours” — © 16 hours” 


IT; last line © App. time” dele or read ©* Mean time” 
178 line 5 © apparent time” read © mean time” 

183 last line ** appar. time” read © mean time” 

201 last line © apparent time” read © mean time” 
216 line 11 © apparent time” dele. 


—- line 6 of note 
—- line 11 of note 


220 line 6 of note 


— line 11 of note <« apparent time” read © mean time”” 


«« apparent time” read © mean time” 


The ref 


INDEX, 


INTENDED TO BE SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The references followed by n are to the Notes ; by Introd. are to the 
Introduction: 


Abasement, of the gun, or moon, or 
planets, wi. 478 n. 
Abatos, the, at Philz in Egypt, ui. 


I91, 192. 
Abel, meaning of the name of, and 
why applied to him, u. 255. 


Aben el, of, 111. 562. 

Abib, IC the name of, and 
first imposition, i. 209. 

Aboul Wefa, acquainted with the 

- lunar inequality called 'The varia- 
tion, iti. 549. 


, ee Zacuth. 
Abraham, birthday of, probably in 
the gpring, ii. 199. 
omene, the, iv. 499- 
Abydos, burial-place of Osiris at, wn. 


e, Introd. 1s. 
Abyseinians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, 1. 410. 
Acceleration, the lunar, cause of, 
ll. 23, 25. 
Aceliucz, the, epagomenze of the Ar- 
menian calendar, i. 616. 

Achilles, ceremony at Elis, in ho- 
- nour of, i. 178. in Thesealy, 1. 
182. in the Aevxy Nnoos, ibid. 
Achilles Tatius, age of and personal 

history, ii. 464. 
Achoreus, priest of the Apis at 
- Memphis, ui. 481. 

Ada, reign of, in Caria, 11. $77 N. 
 Adad, of Damascus, ii. 118. 


Adad, or Hadad-Rimmon, ibid. 

Adam, reckoning of the life of, in 
Scripture, ui. 244. 265. 

Adam, the second, Jesus Christ, u. 


263. 

Adami Vita, the apocryphal uc- 
tion of the, u. 118 n. - on 
Adams, Mr., formula of, for the 
gecular correction of the mean 
longitude, and the mean synodic 

8tandard, iv. 669 8qq. 

Adar, the month, meaning of the 
name of, and site in the Jewish 
calendar, 11. 182. 

Adarga, the, of Ninus, ui. 118. 

_— igjan, the ancient Media, iv. 


Adergatis, ee Adarga. 

Adonia, 8ee Arsinoe. 

Adonis, 8ee Thammusz. 

Adonis, ii. 117. 12I. gardens of, 


WM. 134. 
Adrian? tailitary rules of, i. 253 n. 
travelled over the empire on foot, 
i. 263 n. chronology of the first 
three years of the reign of, ii. 596. 
date of the visit of, to Egypt, iv. 


409. 

ai month 80 called at Thebes 
in Egypt, iv. 235. 

Xgyptian, 8ee Egyptian. 

Aha, modern name of the ancient 
Jerusalem, iv. 591. 

Zilian, chronology of the life of, and 
of the Historia Animalium of, un. 


n. 
us, Paullus L., incident in the 
censorship of, ii. 444- 


678 


Anesidemus, gee Thme. 

Ara, classical 8ense of the word, 
Introd. 2. pronunciation and or- 

thography, ibid. 4. 

Era Vulguri, astronomical rule of 
the reckoning of the, ibid. 24. 
Zschylus, not acquainted with the 
recess10n of the gun, as a circum- 
8tance of the banquet of 'Thy- 

estes, 1. 337- 

Zeculapius, true birth-place of, u. 
443. iv. 434. identified with Sa- 
rapls, IV. 434- 

Asymneta, the god, at Patre in 
Achaia, 1. 182 n. 

Mternus, derivation of in Latin, n. 
276, and n. 

Athiopians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, 1. 410. 

Avum, the Latinized form of the 
Greek aliov, i. 3 n. i. 275. 

Avus, 8e Avum. 

Africanus, standard of the natural 
year according to, 1. 74 %. account 
of the Egyptian chronology, of, 
IL 145. 


78 n. letter of, to Idrieus, ib. n. 

of the accession of, iv. 124. 

"'Ayopas m\n0opa, time denoted by 
the, i. 215 n. EY 

ayana, meaning of the name 

of, in the Hindu calendar, iv. 70. 


Abriman, or Arimanius, Magian 


name of the Evil Principle, u. 
83 n. in. 178. 

Aiaev, 8ee Afvum. uge of and mean- 
ing in the classics, ii. 286 n. defi- 
nition of, according to Aristotle, 
i. 294 %. usge of, in the New Tes- 
tament in the gense of world, u. 
321. use of, in the Old Testa- 


ment, uu. 285; n. 

Ajalon, 8ee Ydlo. position of, rela- 
tively to Gibeon, 1. 260. iv. 589, 89. 

Albumagar, opinion of, of the origin 
of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, 11. 80 n. 

Aldebaran, place of in the sphere, 


INDEX. 


relatively to Antares, iii. 448 and s. 
obgervation of, by the Egyptian 
Hermes, iu. 258. 435 n. 
Alemanni, gee Chnodomarius. 
Alexander, rate of the marches of, 
i, 256 n. date of the death of, ii. 
$66. iv. 426. -Introd. 11. visit of 


to Egypt, i. 572: pregence of, at 
11. 76. 


Babylon, in. 480 n. 
Alexandria, 8ubmission of to A 


tus, date of the, iv. 473. Tribes 
and Amor of, ii. 435 n. and An- 
tioch, | a of, 11. 603, 604. 

Alexandrine, 8ee Paschal. correc- 
tion of the primitive Egyptian ca- 
lendar, ui. 66, 70. 


Alfergan, of, ui. 345. 
Alilat, the Arabian, 2. 98. 1. 117, 
Almamoun, the caliph, reign of, i. 
698. um. 345: Introd. 63. 
ks, Chinese, dates referred 
to In, Iv. 4. 


Alphabet, letters of the, the mpara 
orocxeia, iv. 187. 269 and n. 

Altitude, the, of a tar, or a degree 
of the ecliptic, wm. 587. 

Alzarchel, iv. 661 n. 

Amanus, part of Mount Taurus, ii. 
I79. i. 24. 

Amasis, 'Thorax, dedicated by, at 
Lindus in Rhodes, ii. 396. in- 
8criptions on tombs in the reign 
of, ibid. a d dent of Nebu- 


chadnezzar's, u. $16. limits of the 
reign of, ibid. 

Ambrose, epistle of, to the Bighope 
of Amilia, iv. 463. 

Amenthes, the, of the ians, 


and its connection with Osiris, iv. 
417. | 
_—_ Spanish, Lunar Periods of, 
n 


1. : 
'Appand, the, at Athens, iv. 252. 
Ammon, Jupiter, temple of, in Li- 

bya, iv. 251. 236. nature of the 

statue there, iv. 254. 

fire, or lamp in the, iv. 256. 
'Apporas, 1 TpWmpnys, Iv. 252. 

Amn, ge Amoun. the invisible 
Deity, iv. 238. 373- 

"Apoypagwvdip, at {hebes, in Egypt, 
Iv. 235 i. 

Amoun, meaning of, in the Bayp- 
tian, iv. 237. in what sense 
applied to the Divinity, ii. g8. 

Amoun-ei, abode of Amoun, 1v. 243- 


249. 
Amoun Ra, festival of, on the mo- 


bis 


_ numents, iv. 223. 226. Harsa- 
phes, iii. 229. 

Anahuac, 8ee Mexico. 

* *Avaxepanaiwors, the, of Scripture, 
: 2 Alexandria or Memphis, iv. 154. 
- ii. 388. 


£2 tus, the emperor, date of the 
>. death of, Introd. 118. 

- *Avaro\y, in what ene applied to 
” the moon, i. 498. 

 Anatolius, of z creation 
i: dated in the spring by, ii. 120. 

EY I er, inventor of the $un- 
- dial among the Greeks, i. 285; n. 
|  Anaximenes, age of, ibid. 

I 10 ey of Days, application of the 


of the, to the Eternal in 


Scripture, ii. 156. 
Andrew of | *——— OG gee Apis 


cle of Armenia. 
Androdas, the climacteric number, 


Im. 439 n. : ; 
Anebe, Coptic for what, iv. 366. 
, the Beni Aleim of Scripture, 
uy. 378. creation and fall of the, 
m__—_—_ relating to, ii. 3i1. 
| I8, 
XS Animal food, permission to usge 
when given to man, 1i. 160. 


Animal _— beginning of in 
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 _ Egypt, iv. 166. 
> Anmianus, chronology of, ii. 120. 


2 140 8. Introd. 191. 
> Annualequation, the lunar, by whom 
> first _ out, ui. 549. 

Annus Magnus the, of Cicero, wi. 
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| - Anomalistic period of the moon, ac- 
PR cording to the Chaldeans, ui. 524n. 


549. 
—_ or Anubis, representation of 
on the sphere in t, iii. 586. 
iv. 228. 328. 365. 
Anquetil du Perron, see Zendavesta. 
Antares, place of on the sphere, 
relatively to Aldebaran, wm. 448 
_ and *». mean longitude of, A. D. 
1802, iv. 55. 
Antecedentia, in, movement, u. 84 n. 
origin and meaning of the phrase, 


= Anthesteria, the, iu. 106. 
> Anthesterion, limits of, in the Attic 
= Calendar, ii. 106. 182. name of, 
=  _. 182. . 

_ Antichrist, the, doctrine of Scripture 


INDEX. 679 


concerning the time of the appear- 
ance of, 11. 331. 

Anticipation, diurnal, of the fixed 
stars known to the Egyptians, ii. 


8. 589. 
Antmaches of Colophon, preferred 
by Plato to Cheerilus, i. 340 n. 
Antinoiis, death of, in Egypt, iv. 


435+ 

Antioch and Memphis, distance of, 
18. 594. and Alexandria, distance 
of, 11. 603, 604. 

Antiochus the Great, marriage of in 
Greece B. C. 191 ; ii. 425 n. wars 
of, with Ptolemy Philopator, 11.433. 

Antonius Diogenes, work of on 
Thule, 1. 199 n. 

Antony, 8ee Treumvirs. retreat of, 
before the Parthians, i. 256 n. 
meeting of and Cleopatra, after 
Philippi, 1. 425. 

Anubis, 8ee Anebe, Anoup. uge of 
the head or profile of, in the ser- 
vices of Isis, 11. 448 n. 'Eppdvovfies, 
m. 476. hieroglyphical styles of, 


iv. 365. 
Anwhs of the Arabians, ii. 333. 
Anysis, the blind king of Egypt, iu. 


544» 548. ; ; 
Ape, the, of Thebes in Egypt, iv. 


243. 

Apelles the painter, accusation of to 
Ptolemy Philopator, Ul. 435 i. 

Aphrodite, derivation of the name of, 
among the Greeks, ii. 349 n. idea 
of first conceived in Cyprus, wi 


118. 366. 
"ApoStroroXes, gee 'ArdpSnxes, A- 
f 


Apio, derivation of the name of the 
8abbath, according to, 1. 424. 

Apis, the marks of, 1. 152. i. 483. 
485. 497- 509- 

a the, Meeroglyphical name of, 
and its meaning, iv. 400. con- 
ception of, date of the, ii. 513. iv. 


29. 
Apis the, antiquity of, according to 
the monuments, i. 387 Mavreia, 
or divination of, 1. 47 n 
Apis, the, 8et up at Bethel, i. 536 n. 
Apis cycle, i. 66, 67 n. 98. 111. 560. 
of the tians, 1. 66. 560. of 
the Chaldeans, i. 205 n. 366. 566. 
1. 404. of the Chinese, i. $66. 508. 
560. of the Armenian church, 1. 
TOO. $61. 11. 495. 
Apogee of the solar orbit; 1. 134. 


680 


Introd. 2032. poeition of the, B.C. 

1347, Ii. 387. 

"ArG6xpovors, applied in what eense 
to the moon, 1. 498. 

Apollinopolis in pt, worship of 
the Phasis s&ecunda at, iv. 372. 

Apollo, Ac«ipadorys, 1. 182 n. 

Apollonius, site of, in the- calendar 
of Elis, Introd. 18. 


Apollonius ius, 1 145 *. 
Apollonius of , visit of, to 


Taxila in India, 1. 218 =. 417. 
rule of, in the adoration of the 
gun, 1. 218. life of, by Philostra- 
tus, 1. 417. 

'AvoÞpades npepa:, gee 'Erverades, 
Miapai 


capai. 

Apopis or Apophis, the type of dark- 
ness among the Egyptians, iii. 
402. 

Apries, reign of, ii. 547, 548. de- 
feated and killed in battle by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, u. pro: 

Apparentize, the, of Ptolemy, Julian 
calendar of, iv. 462. 

Aprilis, meaning of the name of, in 
the calendar of Romulus, ii. 103. 

Apsides, the, line of, what, ii. 134. 

Apuleius, history of, i. 19g. date of 
his Metamorphoses, ibid. iv. 4o8. 
denoted by his own Lucius, i. 196. 
u. 448 n. 

Aquarius, xvth degree of, among 
the Chinese, ii. go. 93. Lu. 319. 

- bv. 25, 26. among the Japanese, 
8. 94, 95- beginning of spring in 


China, 1. go n. conjunction of . 


lanets in the, ii. 92. ingress of 

the gun into, B. G7 346, at Heli- 
opohs, ui. 400. 

Aquillus Flaccus, government of 
K' of, iv. 364 n. 

Pas onto for king, iv. 315. 

Arabian rule of the night-day, In- 
trod. 65. agtronomical rule of the 
night-day, ibid. n. 

Arabians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, 1. 409. 

bee Racoah. 

Ararat, 8ee Ark. the, of Scripture, 
I. 179. 

Ain eee of, how graduated, 
wm. 281. 

Araucans of Chili, noctidiurnal cy- 
cle of the, i. 362. iv. 610. 

Areb-bekour, evening-morning, 1. 
93- 136. 146. 

Archangel, see Michael. 


INDEX. 


"Apxal of antiquity, insignia of the, 
iv. 212 and s. 
imagi, 8e Parthia, Pergia. 


es, See L 

Ardibehishtmah, site of, in the Gela- 

lean calendar, ii. 182. the roee 
month in Persia, ibid. 


Argeos, 8ee Sexagenart. 

Argyrus, Isaac, date of the tables 
of, iv. 466. Introd. 1132. 

Aridzus, Philip, date of the acces- 
gion of, Introd. 11. | 

Aries, why assumed as the firet 
8ign of the sphere in Egypt, ii. 
71. i. 283, 

Anmanius, se Akreman. 

Arietis 2T, mean longitude of, B. C. 
4004, iii. 272. 291. B.C. 1847, 
ibid. 

Aristzus, 8ee Ceos. 

Aristides, the sophist, visit of, to E- 

pt, 11. 517 n. Iv. 429. 

Aribbulas the a Jewish 
philosopher, his explanation of 
the word Sabbath, i. 424. 432. 

Aristotle, 8ee Aioy, Mars, Time 

Ark, building of the, time taken up 
by, i. 166. deposited on mount 
Ararat, ii. 179. remains of, on 
mount Ararat, ibid. date of the 
descent from the, ii. 273. 267 and 


n. 

Armenia, church of, see Apis Cycle. 

"Aporot, the 8acred, at Athens, num-' 

Ma gy "nts. 

ura, the, of the ans. 8yIn- 

bolical of the Apis Cycle, ii. 2: 

482%. and of the cycle of leap- 

year, Iv. 202. 

Arsacia, the modern Casbin, ui. 603. 
iv. 664. 

Arsinoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, ii. 429 *. 431 *. I. 
143- Adonia celebrated by, B.C. 
283. n. 431 n. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, retreat of, from 
among theyCadusii, i. 256». O- 
chus, ent of Egypt by, ii. 
580. eacrifice of the Apis by, 1. 

- Wu ow n. : 

F, apia, i. 182 n. 

Anteclla, gieter and wife of Mau- 
golus, chronology of the reign of 
in Caria, ui. 577 ®. 

Artemius, any 2 of Egypt, put 
to death by Julian, ii. 604. 


Arueris, born in the womb of Rhea, _ 


and why, iii. 104. cf. i. 385. 
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eontans of the equable year in 

of, in woe ge iv. 198. 

Azb, constellation, t in the book 
of Job, iii. 326. 

Ashtaroth, ii. TOg. ill. 117 
Asgmnorum festum, in Exypt, and 
among the Romans, nm. 410 n. 
As0, queen of the Ethiopians, con- 
federate with Typhon, wi. 156. 
19%. Fmg an insigne of Ieis, i. 472- 


Ass, the, why sacred to Typhon in 
MW. 189. 
*AoTapryr, 8e Astarte. 
_ , the Phcenician, 1i. 109. wii. 
II 


 *Aorpoxvey, Sirins, in Egypt, iv. 


' 201. 

A , the invention of the 
Calne, 3 346. 351. iv. 96. 

Aetronoe, of Sidon, i. 118. 

Astronomical, 8ee ra. 


'ArdpSnxes, j. 504, 507. il. 34. iv. 


Z04- 
Ataur, Arabic name of the sign of 
' Taurus, wm. 7M 
a 


A Saw 6 Sdv$ovos, iv. 418. 

Athens, 8ee Debts, Schools. civil day 
of, limits of the, 1. 175. latitude 
and longitude of, i. 342. iv. 601. 
- Julian calendar of, 1. 602. 

Athor, gee Ehcou. cow of, at Den- 
derah, and  Aphroditopolis iv. 
280. 304. 312 

Athyr, name of, among the Egyp- 
tians, 13. 503. 

Athyr, name of, rye I8, 
B. 503. to Venus, 13. 504. to Isis, 


dg thor. the 8ame with Isis 
or Neith. iii. 34, 369. mother of 
the Sun, iii. 35 and n. 

_ — -— the names of [sis, ii. 


phy. creation of the, on the 
8econd da 

Atreus and Fayeries, fable of, un- 
known to Homer, 1. 334 n. 


INDEX. 681 


Atonement, day of. the, limits of, i. 


A—— gee Athor, Athyr. 
Attalus, the commentator on Ara- 
F: tus, 1. 187. SY 
ttes, 8ee uns. umn 
nation of, 11. hy rom of, to the 
Phrygian Cy le, ii. 443.1. 117. 
Attica, forwardness of the 8eagons 
in, ul. 421. vintage 8eagon in, it. 


Attin, see Attes. 

Attis, 8ee Attes. 

Attock, see Tazila. 

Avdoes, Egyptian name of the oages 
of the desert, iv. 251. 

Augmentum lunare, the, Introd. 84. 

Augusta, se Papyrus. 

Augueta, or Augusti, ra in Egypt, 
11. 66. iv. 470. at Rome, iv. 475. 

Augustus, date of the time when he 
was in Egypt, after Actium, 1 
586. iv. 474 and n. date of the 
> og of the name of, iv. 475, 

47 

Aultes, Ptolemy, ii. 419. wo FE 
Dion) 808 Neos, ibid. 4 

Aulis, detention of the Sock at, 
known to Hesiod, i. 335 n. - 

Ausonius, noctidiurnal rule of, 1. 


9 

Pinot standard of the natural 
year according to, i. 73s. 

Avro(@ov, the, of Plato, N. 294 n. 

Auwa, al, the Arabic, what, } m. 584. 

Averani of Florence, reduction of 
- the Egyptian calendar from the 
Magna Compositio by, iv. 191. 

Azarias, calendar of, among the 
Armenians, Introd. 16. 

Azimuth, of the 8un, May 31, B.C. 
I520, Iv. 589. 

Aztecs, calendar of the, i. 361. 364 
rn. noctidiurnal rule of the, i. 362. 
411. iv. 610, doctrine of the 
extinction of suns of the, i. 364. 
_ period of 312 years of the, 


Ann -  atethdiaonal rule prescribed 
yr the, 1. 144- 5g 


Baal, name of, meaning of the, 11.98. 
Baalim, mi. 117. 
_ Jon, See Dispersion. no records 
golar observations at, 1. 382. 
i. 403- lunar eclipses, recorded 
at, i. 403. 411. longitude and 
latitude of, i. 352. iv. 604. 
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397. records, ui. 1 


44- 
2s ergy Ot and minister of 
es Ochus, ii. 574. 580. 


Bat, Egyptian for 80d, iti. 216 n. 
Bainbrige, calculation of the helia- 


rising - 43- 

Bats, ian for the palm, in. 207 
= —"_þ 

Balbec, in Syria, called after Helio- 
polis in Iv. 450. 

Bar, 8ee Typhon. ; 

Bardesanes, Syrus, date of the birth 
of, 11. 600. 

harvest, 8ee Attica. inJudza, 
i. 264. ii. t57. 

Baoi\ioxos, Bee Uraus. 

BeSauav, See hon. 

BeSay, gee i 

Bede, Venerable, date of the death 
of, Introd. 190. 

Beetle, symbolical, kinds of in Egypt, 
n. 487. type of the sun, ib. type 
of the moon, ib. 488. of Thoth 
or Hermes, = of the lower _ 

ere, u. . Iv. 357. of the 
= of Cancer, u. 433: iv - 387- 

ical of Pthas, ii. 109 n. of the 
Deveors x6opov, Iv. 369. 

Beit-ar, 8ee Gibeon. 

Bel, or Belus, meaning of, iii. g8. 

Beltis, _ Urania. meaning of, ini. 

, I18. 

Betier! Mr., account of the correc- 
—_—_ the —_— __ dar ac- 
cording to, 1. 581. iv. 46. 

Ber, 8ee Unri. affix of the names 
of the months in the Roman 
calendar, iii. 316. 

Bera, the verb, proper 8ense of in 
Hebrew, u. 337. | 
Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Lagi, and 
mother of Philadelphus, u. 419. 
429. date of the death of, ii. 431 


and n. . 
Bergelmer, the, of the Edda, i. 108. 
Bernard, Edward Dr., testimony 
of, to the rate of the Precession 
assumed in Egypt, iii. 274 *. to 
the obgervations attributed to 
Hermes, mi. 435 n. 
Beroe or Berytus, in Phconicia, m. 


450. 
Berosus, Babylonian records ac- 
cording to, 11. 145. iv. 93. 
Berytus, 8ee Beroe. 


INDEX. 


IVT city of, in Egypt, iv. 

436 n. 

Bezsel, standard of the mean tropi- 
cal year, according to, iv. g13. 
of the mean sidereal year, Introd. 
243. of the mean diurnal move- 
ment in longitude, Introd. 264. 
Fasti, iv. $12 #. $16. of the di- 
urnal ion, Introd. 264. 
—_— _ -” finding the mean 
ongitude e 8un, at any epoch 
_ or after A. D. for. iv, 
516. 

Bethaven, name of applied to Bethel, 
ii. 536 n. 

Bethel, the principal seat of the 
worship of the calves, ii. 536 n. 

Bethhoron, ee Beitir, Gibeon. 

—"_ Mons. ———— of the heli 

riging of Sirius by, ui. 44. 53 
n. explanation of the rule of Theon 
Alexandrinus by, iii. 65. 

Bisgex, the, place of in the calendar 
of Numa, 11. 39, 40. in the Julian 
calendars antiquity, i. 597. 
the lunar, Introd. 83. 

Boats, motion in, 8ymbolical of di- 


vinity in Egypt, iv. 346. 
"an 4 island of, near Mutina, 
1. 164. 
illaud, 8ee Evection. 
Boundehesch, see Zendavesta. the, 
of the Parsees, date of, i. 209, 
210. 
Brass, pi of, uge of in calcula- 
tion, Introd. 2. 
British church, ancient, 8ee Paschal. 
Bruma, Roman, date of the, i. 425. 
yo" statue of Sarapis by, iv. 
418. 
pow og the Egyptian, i. 377. iv. 
416 n. . 
Bucohieci, the, disturbances of in 


Egypt, iu. N. 
Bul, ite of, 999 Sacred Calendar, 


Bull, the, typical of the Persian 

Mithras, 1i. 83 *. type of the 
ian Ra, at Hehopolis, in. 

370 n. 166. the white, at Thebes 
in Egypt, iv. 170. 224. 227. 

Bull, the, among the Cimbri, 11. 111. 

Bull, the, natural term of the life 
of, iv. 164. 
ull, sign of the, 8acred to the 
moon, ini. 369. origin of time in 
the, ii. 83 n. U. 112. Bt. 255-257- 
370. Introd. 241. 
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Burial, time of, in the noctidiurnal 
cycle, among the ancient Romans, 


1. 216 n. 


_ -— => «mp 545+ 
1b1 


Byblus, calendar of, ui. 554- 
Byblus, king and queen of, in the 
fable of and LIsis, iv. 342. 


455+ 


Cadmus, letters and other digcove- 
ries, attributed to, i. 482 n. 

Czcina, 8ee Cremona. 

Czar, gee Treumvirs. 

Czsar, Julius, connection of the 
darkness at the crucifixion, with 
the death of, i. 344 =. 

Czear, Julius, viait of, to Bithynia, 
I. 42. election of, to the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, ibid. original 
idea of the correction of the ca- 
lendar, conceived by, ii. 42. visit 


-— Ia after Pharsalia, 1. 


ms, gon of Julius Cesar, and 
Cleopatra, CO of with 
Cleopatra, iv. 

Caifongfou, pang of Honan in 
China, 1. 368. longitude and lati- 
tude of, i. 375 n. iv. 613. 7 emm 
8eat of 8cience in China formerly, 
iv. 617. 


Cain, meaning of the name of, ii 


255. 
acre Phones end Sacra Tae 
gla, an ra I8 
at at Rowe, 456. 
Calabria, custom in, at the first ap- 
ce of Sirius, iii. 16. 
anus, gelf-immolation of, 1. 218. 


—_ the, definition of, 1. 39, 


I. 

Calendar, Egyptian, | in the British 
Mugeum, m. 277, 411 *. *94- 
Iv. 157. dats and details, 
4I1 n. 

Toy by correction of the Metonic 

date of the, i. 603. In- 
an 

Callimachus, governor of Diospolis 
or Thebes in Egypt, in the reign 
of Cleopatra, iv. 233 n. 

Callisthenes, testimony of, to the 
observations = at Babylon, ii n 


4 

© abun 79> 200 Rhodes, work of on 
- Alexandria in Egypt, ui. 419 
and n. 584 n. 


Calmet, reference by, of the miracles 
of Joshua and Jezekiah to the 
Egyptian tradition recorded by 

ths in ap th of, 

yes, length of the 
- 515. date of the —_ 
3 n. 

Campanella, 8e Planetary. 

Campania, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 
197 n. 

Campesine, gee Winds. 

Camus, the ocean, in Arabic, ui. 


571. 

Canals, the, in Egypt, time of the 
opening of, iii. 12 n., 22, and s. 
iv. 659. 

Canarium Sacrum, in the Roman 
calendar, iv. 437. 

Cancer, tropic of, symbolical repre- 
8entation of the, by the Egyp- 

Canin _— =o etting of, 

1c vegpertine 8s of, in 
the Roman _ _ 437- 

Canon of kings, see Pt 

Canopus, 8e Agastya, "Soketl. date 
of the rising of in Irak, mn. 611. 
obgervation of at Cnidus, by Eu- 
doxus, iv. 128. 

Cappadocia, 8ee Quadragesima. 

Caracalla, addition to the length of 
the Roman Isia by, 1. 459. 

Caravans, the Arabian, gummer 
_ winter, institution of, in. 612, 

I3. 

Cardfal numbers, u$e of for the 
Ordinal, in x 1. 412. 

Carnea, probable of the insti- 
tution of the, i. 568 

Carrhe, battle of, see Scorpio. 

Carth | foundation of, date of the, 
and Natalis Urbis, i. 197. iv. 256. 


Carkin, the city of, in Irak, date of 
the foundation and gite of, i 1. 6032. 
GI. iv. 664. 

Cagius, Mons, near Antioch, u. 


603. 

Cane, the elder, opinion of, of the 

iod of 600 years, iv. 387. of 

the lunar observations known to 
Hipparchus, iv. 112. author of 
the astronomical rule of the rec- 
koning of the Ara Vulgaris, In- 
trod. 24 n. 

Cagwini, 8ee Kaswons. 

Cat, fact in the natural history of 
the, reported by the Egyptians, 
ul. 499. 
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Cato, Minor, march of, from Cy- 
rene to Leptis M L. 254 *. 
the Cengor, oration of, in Q. M. 
Thermum, 1. 433- 

Cengorinus, De Die Natali, date of, 

..H. 461. Wi. 42. 

Censors, the, dress of among the 
Romans, ii. 444 *. 

Ceos, island of, custom in the, at 
the rising of Sirius, i. 17. 

Cesil, constellation of, in the Book 
of Job, in. 326. 

Cheremon, Phoenix Period of, m. 
220. 

Chaldeans, 8ee Anomatlistic, Apis, 
Babylonian, Conflagration, - 
luge, Earth, "Eppnveis. no 8olar 
observations of the, 1. 382. ui. 
403- lunar calendar of the, 1. 
205 n. rule of ablution of the, 1. 
205 n. records of the, ii. 144. 

Challis, Professor, 8ee Lunar Stand- 
ard. formula of, for the recov 
of the mean 8ynodic month, un. 
25. 1.502. limits of solar eclipses, 
according to, ili. 518 n. . 

Chang, calendar of, in China, ii. 

n 


Charax, derivation of the name of 
Sais by, ul. 34 n. 

Che, or Xe, Chinese constellation, 
or lunar mans1on, of, 11. 93. pri- 
mary date of the mansion, iv. 20. 
meaning of the name of in Chi- 
nee, Iv. I9. 

Che, measure of the, applied to the 

- MOON, 1. 373 *. 

Chebar, river of in Ezekiel, i. 552. 

Chemmis, the Egyptian Pan, wi. 
392'n. 

China, ceremonies in, on occasion 
of eclipses, 1. 380 n. intercourse 
between, and 'Thebes in Egypt, 
Iv. 23I. 

Chinese, 8ee Almanacks, Equator. 
division of the period of 24 hours, 
i. 58, 217, 376 n. iv. 615. division 
of the Julan year, iv. 7. calen- 
dar, the lunar, i. 82. Metonic, 1. 
109. date of the, 1. 367. 381. 508. 
5I1. oldest form of the, i. 89. 

and n. various types of the, 
11. go. months of, without proper 
names, Introd. 47. 

Chinese, tradition of the sun which 
did not set for ten days, 1. 324. 
epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, i. 

374- iv. 615. measure of a degree, 


INDEX. 
iv. 7, 28. no lunar observations 


of the, 1. 382. eexagesimal cycle 
of the, an Ara kept in toy 
Introd. 1. 

OR -> — how connected 
with the sphere, ii. 384. 430 n. 

Chiron, sphere of, iv. : 34- ow 

Chnodomarius, king of the Ale- 
manni, made prisoner by Julian, 
1. 182 n. 

Chodesh, see Eedass. 

Cheerilus, of, on the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, 1. 339 . a con- 
temporary of Plato's, ibid. 

Chones, the, of Italy, wi. 317. 

Chons, 8ee Khons. 

Chora, the iepa, near Alexandria in 
Egypt, un. 208 n. 

Chou-king, Chinese book of the, i. 
379-382. testimony of the, to the 
observance of the seventh day in 
China, 1. 405. 

Chronicon Paschale, dates the crea- 
tion in 8pring, ul. 119. 

Chusz, cow of, in Egypt, iv. 456. 

Cicero, see Annus Magnus. date of 
the death of, iii. 164. the Younger, 
consul 8uff. B. C. 30, iv. 475. 

Cimah, the constellation, in the book 
of Job, im. 326. 

Cinyras, Paphian correction of, 1. 
556. first of the priests of Aphro- 

. Cite at Paphos, iii. 366. 

Claria, the Agon, of antiquity, date 
of, m. 571. 

Claudius, British expedition of, iv. 
489. limits of the reign of, iv. 


490. 

Claadius Thuscus, calendar of, iv. 
I33 n. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, opinion of 
respecting the time of the year of 
the creation, ii. 119. date of the 
Exodus according to, ww. 7I. date 
of the Sothiacal period, m. 71— 


CiiFnedes, his opinion of the pos- 
8ibility of a lunar eclipse while 
the sun was till visible, i. 146. 
Iv. 113%. | | 

Cleopatra, entertainment of Julius 
Czsar by, ii. 421. meeting of 
and Antony, in Cilicia, 11. 425 *. 
limits of the reign of, iv. 233 *. 
circumstances of the death of, iv. 


474 n. - 
Cleostratus of Tenedos, age of, in. 
430 n. 


Cnidus, observatory of Eudoxus at, 


bv. 128. 
'Cochlias, or water-pump of Archi- 
medes in t, 0. 351 n. 


Calestis, 8ee Urania. name of, ap- 
ied to the moon, iii. g8. 108 n. 
Columella, age of, iii. 470. 475 *. 
Commodus, disturbance of the ca- 
lendar in the reign of, i. 525. de- 
voted to the worship of Isis, i. 


459- 

Cor the, the first sensible image 
of the sun, iv. 254. 

Conflagration universal, the, astro- 
logical doctrine of, i. 79. final, 
the, tradition and belief of, among 
mankind, ui. 79. 375 *. 

Confucius, place and date of the 

- birth of, 1. 365. 367. royal calen- 
dar of, i. 366. testimony of, to 
the obgervance of the seventh day 
in China, i. 405. 

Confusion, year of, in the Roman 
calendar, limits of the, 1. 42. 

Consequentia, in, meaning of the 
phrase, ii. 84 n. ui. 440. 

Constantian calendar, the, ii. 453. 

Constantine, observance of geven 
days before and after Easter en- 
Joined by, i. 420. of the Dies Do- 
minica, 1. 299- 429. of the Para- 
sceue or Friday, 1. 429. 

Constantinople, see Vettius Valens. 

Constantius, date of the death of, 
1. Gor. visit of to Rome A.D. 
357, Iv. 452 *. 

nsularis Vir, dress of the, among 
the Romans, ii. 444 n. 
L the modern, on LR gite of 
e ancient, iv. 495. 496. 

Copts, origin of the name of, iv. 
495- 490. _ 

Correction, Julian, the, laid down in 
8vis partibus, iii. 425. 

Comical, 8e Heliacal. riging or 
getting of the 8tars, iii. 12. distance 
between and the heliacal, ii. 13. 

Cox-cox, the Mexican Noah, ii. 113 
and n. 

Egyptian, typical of the _ 

vens, Wl. 345. n, 89q. of A- 

thor or Not, 4 .. tian 

Y name for the, iv. 457. 

Creation, 8ee Mogsaic. to whom at- 

tributed in Scripture, i. 313. 

Cremona, battle of, A. D. 69, 1. 208. 

- WM. 164 n. 
tle, the, a type of 60 degrees, 
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in. 383 n. 409. eacred to'Typhon, 
m. 189. hunted and ID 
linopolis in Egypt, ui. 417 n. atype 
of might or darkness, iv. 274. 
Crow, hieroglyphical symbol of the 
natural term of human life, mn. 


40. 
Ctesebius, hydraulic clock of, u. 
396. 
Cubit, the Egyptian, dimensions of, 


Wi. 10. 

Cuckoo, the, time of the appearance 
of, in Phoenicia and in Greece, 1. 
224 n. 

Curetes, fable of the, origin of the, 


1. 868. 

Cybebe, 8ee Kydebe. 

Cybele, the Phrygian, ii. 96, 97. 
443 N. Wi. 117. 

Cynocephalus, a type of the moon, 
1. 556. connected with the num- 
ber 72, ibid. sacred to Thoth, in. 

n. iv. 281. 363. a type of time 
of various kinds, iv. 281. a type of 
the 8olar year, iv. 363. 

Cynocephalus, representation of the, 
on the zodiacs of Denderah, iv. 
g33- and in the Funeral Ritual, 

1d. 37 | 


1 7. 
Cynocephali, learned family of, 


in Egypt, in. 356 n. 
Cyprus, battle 7 by Sea, date of the, 
1. 604. UL. $67. 


507 
Cyril of Alexandria, dated the cre- 
ation in spring, i. 120. Paschal 
canon of, nn I9L. 
Cyrus, death of, date of the, ui. 


519- 


Dzdalus, reputed author of the 59 

years*-cycle among the Greeks, 1. 
8. 

an of Gaza, in. 118. 

Dagr, tradition of the Edda, relat- 
ing to, 1. 198. 

Damascenus, Joannes, dated the 
creation in spring, ul. 119. 

Damoiseau, 8ee Adams, Challis. for- 
mulz of, for the secular correc- 
tion of the mean lunar momenta, 
wn. 514. Introd. 221. 223. 225. iv. 
669 8qq. 

Danaus, Saters of, introduction 
of the rites of Isis -into Argos by 
the, iv. 459. 

Dandour, in Egypt, image of the 
gun at, iv. 28g. 

Daphnz near Antioch, temple of 


of the b 
Dardanus, 'Trojan 


being of things than light, i. 152. 
I64, 165. miraculous, at the cru- 
cifixion, ee Cesar. 
Day, the, division of into hours, in 
t, 1.153 and ®. amo the 
Greeks, i. 174. perfect, in Scrip- 
ture, 1. 273. 11. 8, 126. the abgolute 
measure of duration ; in the idiom 
of Scripture, iu. x: 
Day, th, of Jesus 
> 262 and n. 


"bom of = a gp among the 


ist, limits of, 


Debi, payment _ = Athens - the 

_—_ Iv. 209 

arty the, division of ds — . and 
nights, substitution of, for the 
hebdomadal i 


dar of Numa, ii. 38. 
Decemvirs, the, mis8ion of to Greece, 


1. nw 11. i. 39- 
Decimal, the, division of the period 
of 24 hours, reduction of, to the 


yy mann year anne” iv. <p of the 
mean diurnal movement in longi- 
tude, iv. 512. of the mean diurnal 
acceleration, iv. 514. 

Delhi, latitude of, iv. 78. 

Deluge universal, the daic doc- 
trine of, ii. 79. of Noah, Chaldaic 
date of the, ii. 80. era of the, 

| _— 8g p - 
mong t us, 11 ate 0' 
the, among the Arabians, ii. 99. 

Demeter, the, of the Greeks, iii. 18. 

Demetrius Phalereus, date of the 


death of, iv. 423 ». Pans of, in 
honour of is, ibid. 
= 808 Ostanes, 1, 416 %. 
Demost enes, Kara Teuorpdrovs, 
Bl. 578. INepi PoSiwy 'EXevbepias, 
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Apollo at, date of urning ibid. Hep) ZouuopeSs, ibi 
| down of the, A. D. 362, 5. 602. Denderah, Tentyra, bak 
correction of, i) 


regentation 

of Denderah by, iv. 343- 
Derk& of Ninus, ui. 18, 
Derketo of Azcalon, 1 m. 118. 
Descent, the, into Egypt, time of 


the ear of, ii. I94. 
Deucalion, flood of, among the 


Greeks ; ii. 105, 18s. Iv. 2458. 


Deuneus or Deunus, Indian for - 
king, iii. 98. 117. the Indian- 


Ngoc 556. iv. ZI. 

teronomy, beginning 0 

ceedings in the book of, _—_ 
the, 11. 210. 

Dexippus, appearance of the Phce- 


gumption ys Crowns Nt ; 1. 604. 
5 RIG of provinces 
among, 2. $507 436. 
Dichotomy, the first and second, 
of the moon, ii. g0g. 
, whether an actual lunar 
cycle of foe » bo IO3. 
Digamma, the, i. x IO. 274. 
entered into many words in the 
Latin, ibid. 


sphere, i WM. 4 I. 

Cassius, _ of, of the Julian 
correction, ul 8. Iv. 200. date 
of the history of, JM 599 n. Iv. 200. 

Diocletian, =ra of, date of the, 1. 
462. i. '66. date of the accession 
of, Introd. 14. 

Diodorus, gee Chaldean, Pleiades. 
Congular, Olympic, and Archontic 
years of, rule of the, ii. 576. In- 
trod. 115. personal history of, and 
date of the hiatc _ of, iv. 214. 


om the, cele rated at night, 
1. 181n 

Dionysius, &ra of, Introd. 1 
Dionysius Exiguus, Pazc canon 


of, Introd. 191. 
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gee Thebes. 
Dip: of the he horizon, iv. 594. 
Directory, French, 8ce Decadal. 
Dispersion, the, in what manner 
| brought about, i. 693. cyclical 
date of, at Babylon, ii. 77. in. 479, 


480 n. 

Distances, by road and direct, pro- 
portion of, i. 252. _ 

*Dius, see Marchesvan. first month 
in the Macedo-Hellenic calen- 
dar, 1. 117, Introd. 60. 

— "Mn e, of antiquity, ui. 360, 


| ®. 3. 161. birth-day of, ii. 5 ; 
ED EY oy of Spe 


"the IS on  _—_ 
cubit, i. 10. 
ws Faxpe _ period of, Fo 
n ol, gupprest by 
og 439. 

Dualism, or Magian doctrine of the 
two principles, probable origin 
of, ii. 83 n. 

Ducenarium, 8ee Andrew of Byzan- 
trum, cycle. 

Durga, the Indian TIsis, i. 556. wi. 
IT7. iv. 31. festival of, date of the, 


Dat Samos, ce" Qpos. 


Eagle, a of the 8un in Egypt, 
2.485. pe to Bare Th deek 1d. 
Earth, circumference of the, mea- 
- aurement of by the Chaldeans, 
% Barth oo 2h Pi. beginning of 

gee Mao, Pi. 0 
- the movement of the, nccording 
to the Chinese, ii. 94 n. iv. 25. 


- Ebori, ove Anabe;. 


Hs 
"'ES8ouds, gee yr" 
_ the modern mn Os, 4 iv. 


(1) —_ in ns astrologi 
ESE; =_ wm. R472 
ptic, of 557 years, iii.51 

Edda, gee Ber ona CR the, 

i. 198. and n. meaning of the 
name of, 11. 108. 

Edfou, the vigible or material 8un, 
transformation of, on the monu- 
ments, 1v. 274%. 

Eedass, Hebrew for month, i. 59 #u. 
259. 1. 213n. 

Oo L 137. 

Be gee Year. 
, 8ee Sooke, Suk. 
> the Cosmogonic, 1. 165. of 
heus, 1. 294 n. Wi. 175. 177%. 
Eggs, presents of, in Pers1a, at the 


Egypt, 8ee Artazerzes Ochus, Mar- 
riages, Plagues, Seasons. climate 
of, 11. 421. not remarkable for its 
wines, ii. 426, 427 3. rainy Seagon 
in, 1. 517. and n. Wl. 14. appear- 
ance of, — the inun on of 
8. 517. and n germination (0) 
8eeds in, ui. 133. iv. 360. 

Egypt, cutting of the canals in, wi 
12n. 22. iv. 659. 

overrun by Esarhaddon ; 
2. 544. Anarchia in, and its date, 
ll. 545. 
t, term of mourning for the 
eath of the kings -—_ $56. of 
embalment in, ii 530. 

Egypt, settlement of the first colony 

In, iv. 227. 

names of the primitive 
months, 1. 622. Introd. 48. an- 
cient, records, i Il. 144. 145 *. 

Egyptian eclipees, golar and lunar, 
l. I 

Egyptians, gee Natale Mundi, Sphere. 
cyclical rule of the feasts of the, 
1. 348. i. 390. bebdomadal cycle 
among the, 1. 408. 414. 

—_— of day, in Egypt, rela- 
to night, 1. 154 n. 
Elevorrevrerpi or Apis cycle, u. 

492. 495 

EDefriSmoAcs, worship of the Phasis 
Tertia at, iv. 372. 

Eigodus, the, date of, i. 263. 1. 207. 


v**"* 
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"Ex ore£, idiomatic gense of for &{. 


i. 330n. 

Elbo, island of, in Egypt, ii. 548. 

Elephantine, worship of the Phasis 
prima, at, iv. 372. Papyrus of, 
with the earhest date in terms of 

- the indiction, Introd. 61 n. 

Eleusinia, 8ee Eumolpus. celebrated 
at night, i. 181,n. 

Elijah, divigion of mundane time 
attributed to, u. 371. 

Els, 8ee Achilles. | 

Ehib, the modern Gibeon, iv. 591 

. N. 

”"E - is, Bee Oviris. cis oe\mwyy, 
date of the, ii. 502. iv. 321. 327. 
330- 

Empedocles, 8phere attributed to, 
m. p07 rt. iv. 134. probable date 
of the, iv. 139 n. 

*EvorTpoy, the, of Eudoxus, iv. 136. 

Eostur, of the Anglo-Saxon calen- 
dar, ii. 109. 

A See arr ome ane 83. 

#, gee Acehucz, Kporos, 
Mensis Parous, Musteraka, Ne- 
montems, Nesi, Pagomen, Pengja 
Duzdida. Persian names of the, 

' Introd. 67 and n. Egyptian, the, 
birth of the five gods on, 1. 152. 
n. 385. reputed addition of, to 
the year in -Egypt, iv. 198. 

Epaminondas, march of, from 'Tegea 
to Sparta, and from Sparta to 
Mantinea, i. 255. 

Epaphus, name of, derivation of the, 
in Greek, iv. 315, 453- 

*Eweucades nuepar, in the Attic ca- 
-lendar, iv. n. 

Epicurus, see . 

Epiphania, 8ee Ecbatana. 

Epiphanius, standard of the natural 

ear, according to, 1. 74. trans- 
Gio of the Phoenix, accord- 
to, Iii. 321. EN 

"'Emordrys, "Apxov enpepos, I. 177. 

"ET@vupo: npepar, In the calendars 

- of antiquity, iv. 477 n. 

Equation of the centre, mean vernal 
equinox, A. D. 1800, Introd. 269. 
mean autumnal equinox, A. D. 

- T8060, Introd. 269, 270. 
uator, the, Chinese division of, 
I. 7. 

Equinoetial day, measure. of the 
perfect day in Scripture, i. 273. 
n. 8, 126. 

Equinox, vernal, B. C. 1847, at 
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Heliopolis, in. 240. B. C. 1640, 
at Hehopolis, i. 216. B. C. I561, 
at Heliopolis, i. 220. B. C. 1520, 
at Jerusalem, 1. 258. B. C. 545, 
at Heliopolis, iti. 413 n. A. 74 
883, at Raccah, Introd. 272. A.D. 
1079, at Igpahan, Introd. 212. 
A. D. 1584, at Paris, Introd. 273. 
A. D. 1588, at Paris, Introd. 
274. A.D. 1594, at Paris, Intr. 
2 


75: 

Equinox, autumnal, B. C. 3761, at 
Jerugalem, i. 115. B. C. 1847, 
at Heliopolis, iii. 240. B. C. 1681, 
at Heliopolis, iv. 165. B. C. 1350, 
at Heliopolis, 1. 137. B. C. 973, 
at Heliopolis, iv. 402. B. C. 798,* 
at Heliopolis, iv. 356. B. C. 710, 
at Pekin, 1. 381. iv. 621. A. D. 
882, at Raccah, vu. 467. Introd. 
270. A. D. 1584, at Paris, Introd. 
273. A. D. 1588, at Paris, Introd. 
274- A. D. 1591, at Paris, Introd. 
275: A. D. 1594, at Paris, Introd. 
276. 

Era, 8e Ara. 

Eratosthenes, octaeteris attributed 
to, U. 391, 392. Iv. 129. octokai- 
dekatteris attributed to, iv. 129. 

enes, king of Ethiopia, on 
the monuments, iv. 293 n. 

Erichthonius, Panathenaic calendar 
of, 1. 553. 11. 105. Iv. 213. | 

'Eppnyveis, the, of the ephere, in the 
astrological system of the Chal- 
deans, 1i. 467. 

*Eppourokes, gee Eshmoun. iv. 376. 

Esar-Haddon, Egypt laid waste by, 
Il. 544. 

Eshmoun, the, of Sidon, iu. 118. 
lord of, why applied to Thoth in 


t, iv. 370. 

Etes1an winds, date of the, in Egypt, 
11. 561. uu. 583. 

Ethanim, ite of, in the gacred ca- 
lendar, 11. 214 n. 

Ethiopian calendar, ancient correc- 
tion of the, iv. 261. 

Ethiopians, the longlived, noctidi- 
urnal rule of, i. 162. settled with 
the I in the Oasis of 
Jupiter Hammon, iv. 260. 

Etrurian scula, i. 505. attached to 
March 25, iii. 315, 316. gecular 
period, 1. 506. 

Euctemon of Athens, reputed au- 
thor of the Metonic Correction, 


1. I09. 


Eudemus, history of astronomy of, 
Iv. I14 n. 


-  Eudoxus, 8ce *Evonrpoy, Sawdueva. 


explanation of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, of, by reckoning months 
as years, 11. 140 #. winter solstice 
of, ui. 451. iv. 126, 127. Isia of, 
ll. 451. 
Eudoxus, visit of, to Egypt, ii. 571. 
iv. T16. 124-128. death of, 11. 571. 
master of, in Egypt, iv. 128. works 
of, iv. 129. brought the know- 
-ledge of the Julian year from 
Egypt to Greece, iv. 206. 
Eudoxus of Rhodes, Ilcpio8os of, 
_ bv. 131 n. 
Eumenides, the, sacrifices to, at 
night, 1. 181 n. 


Eumolpus, Eleusinian correction of, 


i. 553. 

Euriotcs, date of the birth of, 1. 

8. date of the death of, i. 342. 

the first of the tragedians to join 
the banquet of Thyestes and the 
recession of the esun, i. 337. 
340 #. philosophical turn of the 
mind of, 1. 340 n. 

Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy Lagi, i. 
429 n. 

Eusebius, see Theophanta. 

Evection, lunar inequality of the, 
when first discovered, iti. 549. 


© Exaltation of the 8un, or moon, or 


planets, in. 478 n. 

Excentricity, the, of the solar orbit, 
present magnitude of, and annual 
rate of increase of, ii. 26. 


*Ebehrypds, 8ee Saros. the Chaldaic, 


I. 522. Iv. 91, TOO R. 


'Exodes, 8ee Processions. of the Gods 


in Egypt, i. 456 n. 
ae the, date of, i. 263. 
Eye, the right and left symbolical, of 
the monuments, iv. 229. 333, 334- 
Ezekiel, date of the captivity of, u. 
. r=0. date of the call of, ibid. date 
the 430 days, ibid. vision of, 
bay worshippers of Mithras, 1. 


Ezekiel Tragicus, Phcoenix of, at the 
Exodus, m1. 20g 231. 


Fall, 8ee Adam: vita. the, tradition- 
ary date of, in the church, ii. 258, 


259. 


Fang, gee” Ho, Meridian Passages. 


the Chinese mansion, or constel- 
lation, i. 381. longitude of, A. D. 


TY 
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1683 and B. C. 71o, i. 38r. iv. 
621. ingress of the sun into, B.C. 
710, iv. 621. 

Fasti, 8ee Nefasts. 

February, see Bissez. why appointed 
by Numa to be the last month in 
his calendar, ii. 38. 103. | 

Festi Dies, works permitted on, 
among the Romans, i. 389 n. 

Firmament, see Rekia. 

Firmicus, date of the work of, on 
Judicial Astrology, ii. 466 n. In- 
trod. 117. whence compiled, in. 
437- annus magnus of, 11. 38. 

Flax, when ripe in Egypt, ii. 225 n. 
226 n. in Judza, iþ. 222. in 
Italy, 11. 225 n. bolling of, what, 
11. 221, 222. 

Flesh, scriptural sense of the word, 
1. 163. 254- 

Florentine, 8ee Hemerologium. 

Florida, traditions of, of the deluge 
and the solstice of Joshua, 1. 
326 n. 

Frumentius, evangelist and first 
Abuna of 45s Introd. 15. 


Galaxy, 8ee Cinopides. 

Galen, standard of the natural year, 
according to, 1. 74 n. rule of, of 
the noctidiurnal cycle, 1. 184. not 
a believer in the doctrine of the 
creation of all things out of no- 
thing, 1. 323 n. 

Galinthias, sacrifice to, at Thebes, 1. 
180 n. 

Gallus, derivation of, from Gat], 
Introd. 3. | 

Gallus, Cornelius, Egyptian 'Thebes 
laid waste by, iv. 250 and n. 

Ganges, see' Phison. 

Gardening season, in Egypt, iv. 
176—1738, 179. 

Garga, date of the Sanhita of, iv. 58. 

Garuda, the Hindu Phoenix, iv. 48. 

Gaza, De Mensibus, date of, i. 191. 
Introd. 120. determination of the 
8ite of Pyanepsion by, it. 427. 

Gaza, calendar of, ii. 554. 

Gelalzan correction, 1. 68x, 682. 
Introd. 72 n. 

Gellius, Aulus, studying at Athens 
as a young man, 1. I91. 

Geminus, testimony of, to the ritual 
rule of the Egyptians, u. 391. 
age of, ii. 451, 452 n. definition 
of the mean lunar standard by, 1. 
70 N. 9 


Generation, the Eternal, doctrine of, 
in Scripture, 1. 313. 

Generation, a, measure of, in the 
time of Moses, and at the Exodus, 
u. 198. 218. use of, as a measgure 
of time in Scripture, ii. 378, 379. 

Deveors AenTh, the, ii. 118 n. 266. 

Deveors x6opov, iv. 632. 

Genitura mundi, Chaldaic doctrine 
of the, u. Th: 

Geon, the, of Paradise, ii. 176. Cop- 
tic name of the Nile, ii. 573. 

Germanicus, Czsar, visit of, to E- 
gYPt, 1. 587. iv. 250. date of the 

eath of, i. 588. 

Ghahan-barhas, the Magian and 
Persian, ii. 81. w. 255. 318. 
Gibeon, 8ee Elj#b. distance of, from 


Gilgal, i. 251, 252. from Makke- - 


dah, 1. 274. from Bethhoron, i. 
275. Iv. $91 %. potion of, rela- 
tively to Ajalon, i. 260. iv. 589, 
59o 8qq. and n. 

zee Gibeon. 

Gjemechid, correction of the Per- 
gian calendar, 1 349- n. 8x. rule, 
interruption, and restoration of 
the, i. 558. 682. 11. 80. 

Gooze, ee Seb. Egyptian for the 
name of, iv. 298. a type of in- 
fancy, iv. 299. 324. sacrifice of a, 
at the Iga at Rome, iv. 299. 
production of a, at the Isia in 
Egypt, iv. 300. 

Greeks, the ancient, hebdomadal 
cycle whether known to, 1. 409. 
estimation of the seventh day 
among, 1. 409. 430. division of 
the month into decads, of, 1. 410. 

Greenwich, meridian of, and Jeru- 
8alem, 11. 65. iv. 506. 513, 514. 
$22. meridian of, and Hehopolis, 
m. $14. 

Gregorian s8tandard of the natural 
year, error of the, and its correc- 
tion, 11. 31. iv. $21. Introd. 74 n. 

Guha-Shasti of the Hindu calendar, 


iv. 69. - 
Gymnosophist, the Indian, anewer 
of to Alexander, i. 167. 218. 


Hadad. 8e Adad. 

Hakemite tables, the, dates from, 
Iv. SOT. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, 


iv. 666. 
Han, Egyptian, for $aXXos in Greek, 
i. 190. 
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Hannibal, march of, through Gaul, 
i. 354 n. 
Hapi Mooii, see Nile. 
——_ or Her, + ; 
ates, the Egyptian, a 
of what, ii. 395. iv. 342. = 
I 


Harram, the, or 8acred months, of 
the Arabian calendar, ii. 99. pro- 
bable date of the institution of, 
N. 100. 

Harsaphes, Amoun Ra, ii. 229. 

Harvest, in Egypt, ii. 222—2326 n. 
in Salamis, in Attica, it. 222 n. 
in Spain, ibid. in Phoenicia, ia 
224. 

Hashem, see Caravans. 

Hastina-pura, in India, latitude of, 


iv. 78. | 

Hawk! the, feathers of, characteristic 
of what in Egypt, iv. 189 ns. 
typical of the sun, ii. 485. 8ym- 
bol of Ogiris, ini. x65. 

Heaven or heavens, sense of, in the 
Hebrew, i. 271. u. 351. etymon 
of, in the Hebrew, ii. 350 n. 
whether a singular or plural term 
in the Hebrew, ibid. 

Heaven, midst of, gense of, in 
Scripture, 1. 271. a feminine as 
well as masculine idea among 
the Egyptians, wm. 108 n. iv. 668. 

Heavens, distinction of, in Serip- 
ture, 11. 351 n. 


Hebdomada, use of, in Latin, i. 


432. "I 

Hebdomas, use of, in Latin, i. 
432- 

Hebrews, an m—_—— to the 
Egyptians, iv. 166. 

Hebron, foundation of, iv. 448 n. 

Hecatzus, of Miletus, copied by 
Herodotus, 1ii. 201, 202 n. 

Hej'ra, calendar of, extent of the 
circulation of the, i. 82. 677. 
lunar standard of the, 1. 96. In- 


trod. 63. : 
Hekatombzon, eite of, in the tropi- 
cal year, 1. 617. 


Heliacal, 8ee Cosmical. rising of a 
8tar, ii. 13. 8etting of a star, ibid. 


| Heliodorus, Athiopica of, date of 


the, 11. 464 and n. 
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Heliogabalus, date of the death of, 
il. 599 n. reward rapes by, 
for the production of the Phcenix, 
Wi. 233 *. 

Heliopolis, 8ee Greenwich. the prin- 
cipal 8chool of astronomy and 
philosophy, in Egypt, i. 327 n. 
Iv. 128. 450 s. longitude and la- 
titude of, i. 327 n. iv. 600. site 
of, iv. 128. 449 *. distance of, 
from Memphis, iv. 128 n. obe- 
lisks at, to the 8un, iv. 451 n. 
chrono of, iv. 448 n. 

Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, ii. 
$29. iv. 448 n. scene of the 
events at the Exodus, ii. 529. iv. 


—_— - : 
Heliopolis, in Syria, or Balbec, iv. 
"0 


On. 
no 8ee Cockitas. 

Hellanicus, chronology of the life 
of, 1. 170 n. visit of, to Egy 
iti. 170. mode of writing the 

name of Osiris by, ii. 170. 
gee 'Eppnyveis. the astro- 
ere, 1. 467. 
orentinum, Pro- 
bable date of the, i. 684. 
Hephestio Thebanus, heliacal ris- 
ing of Sirius, according to, ui. 52. 
Hephaistus, 8e Phthas. 


Heraclea, the, at Thebes, i. 179 
- and n. 

Heraclides of Pontus, ee Antima- 
. Cchus, Cherilus. 

Hercules Tpecomrepos, 1. 325 *. 


Hercules, and Megara, Parentalia 

to the children of, at Thebes, i. 

779 and n. where born at Thebes, 
id. 


Herculeses, the, of antiquity, iv. 
241. 

Hercules Lunus, see Khons. repre- 
8entation of, at Biban El Molouk, 
mW. 345. iv. 276. 

Hermzeus, names of Osiris, accord- 
ing to, iii. 166. iv. 668. 

Hermapion, iv. 452 n. 

Hermes, 8e Bernard. observations 
attributed to, in Egypt, ili. 242. 
258. 435 n. iv. 661 n. 

"Epp6xwvs of the Egyptians, what, 
m. 317. 

Hermunthis or Hermonthis, temple 
of Apollo and sacred hull, at, iv. 


169. 
Herodotus, visit of, to Egypt, date 
of the, i. 327. ii. 196. age of, at 
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the beginning of the Peloponne- 
glan war, i. 170 s. 

Heroes, sacrifices to the, in the 
evening, 1. 180 n. 

Hesiod, gee Aulis, Pleiades. age of, 
1. 335 %. 342. iv. 459. vintage 
Seas0n 1n Greece in the time of, 
I. 426, 427. criterion of the ripe- 
ness of barley, according to, i. 
342- 

Het, the upper crown of the monu- 
ments, 1v. 335. 

Hether, 8ee Athor, iii. 34. 

Hetrurians, see Etrurians. | 

Hezekiah, date of the accession of, 


1. 289. 

Hia, calendar of, in China, ii. go s. 
iv. 618. 

Hiarbas, founder of the temple of 
Jupiter Hammon, iv. 255. 259. 
the first man, according to the 
Libyans, iv. 668. 

Hiddekel, the, of Paradise, ii. 175. 

Hieroglyphics, the ancient system of 
Egyptian, iv. 269-272. Phonetic, 
clamed by the Ethiopians, iv. 


272. 

Hiketas of Syracuse, cause of the 
diurnal rotation according to, i. 
222 8. 

Hindu, se Planetary, Precession, 
Seasons, Sphere. calendar, the 
lunar, i. 82. Metonic, the, 1. 109. 
correction of the primitive calen- 
dar, iti. 315. 80lar calendar, names 
of the months of the, iv. 64. an- 
cient names of the, iv. 71 n. 

Hindu ages, 11. 88 and n. 

Hindus, hebdomadal cycle of the, 
i. 407. Zero or epoch of the, ibid. 

Hip or Hib, name of the Ibis in 
Egypt, iv. 185. 

Hippalus, the wind 80 called in the 
8ea, IV. 483. 484. 497. 
Hipparchus of Nicza in Bithynia, 
1. 183 n. period of 304 years of, 1. 
70. Lunar standard of, 1. Jo n. 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle of, 
i. 159. opinion of, of the change 
in the place of the Cardines 
mundi, i11- 309. work of, on the 
precession of the tropical points, 
ni. 310. beginning and object of 

his observations, 1. 311. 

Hipparchus, observation of Spica 
Virginis by, 1. 460. 

Hippocrates, use of the word <880- 
pas by, 1. 432 3. 


ryS 
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Hippolytus, bighop of Portus Ro- 
manus, author of the $:Xooopou- 
peva, or adv. Heareses, attributed 
to Origen, iv. 607. 

pn, the, 8acred to 'Ty- 

phon, 1i1. 189. 

Hispanica, 8ee Treakontatteris. the 
#ra, 1. 563. Introd. 4. 

Ho, ancient name of the mansion 


Tang China, iv. 8. 

Hoay-Nantse, testimony of, to the 
muracle in the time of Hezekiah, 
i. 373 n. age of, ibid. 

Holidays, number of, in the calen- 
dars of anticuity, i. 389. in the 
Attic calenGar, 1bid. 

Holy Family, flight of the to t, 
date of the, in the 8eason of the 
year, 11. 194. 

Homer, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 167. 
176. birth-day of, L 185. age of, 
iv. 443- prolongation of the day 
according to, 1. 325 n. 

Hophioue, 8ee Anoup. of the Mo- 
numents. iv. 228. 328. 332. 


. 366. 

Horapollo, chronology of the life of, 
Iv. 202 3. 

Horizon, 8ee Dip. 

Hormuzd, the Magian name of the 
Supreme Principle, i. 349. 1. 83 n. 
Persian name of the first day of 
the month, Introd. 67. 

Horoscope, the, in every sign, the 
point 80 called, 11. 453. 458 n. 

Horse, the, sacrificed to the sun in 
Persia, 1. 207 n. 

Horus, 8ee Arueris, *Qpos. type of 
the un in Egypt, ii. 122. 80n of 
Osiris and Is before their birth, 
1. 104. 122. 

Horus, contest of, with Typhon, iii. 
404. 412 n. sacrifice of, on the 
zodiac, and _ monuments, 11. 

. 401. 408. iv. 338. ; 
nth assumption 0 a Gouble 
crown by, in. 414n. 418 n. 

Hours, 8e Kairic. antiquity of the 
division of, 1. 286 n. in Egypt and 
among the Chaldeans, i. 287 n. 

Hours, 8ubdivision of the noctidi- 
urnal cycle into, i. 57. 93. - 

Hours, popular division of, i. 153. 
how appropriated to the planets, 
L. 414. 

Hours, the, representation of, on the 
monuments, iv. 273. of day, why 
those of the left, and hours of 


night why those of the right, iv. 
275 n. ; a8 
Housing season in Egypt, iv. 147. 

I79. 

Hridaxi, gee Nott. 

Humming bird, the dove of Scrip- 
ture in the traditions of Spanigh 
America, in connection with the 
Flood, u. 114 n. 185. 

Hydra of the sphere, a type of the 

ile, iv. 336. Egyptian account 
of the, i. 285. 
Hypanis, insect called epnuepoy of 
Hopelhs _ f, in th 
retzeus, site of, in the S 
Macedonian calendar, Incrod. to, 


I. 

Ibis, 8ee Hip. s8acred to Thoth, iv. 
184. Egyptian name of the, iy. 
185. typical of the moon, iv. 

Ibn Iounis, 8ee Hakemite. 1. Re 
Iv. 5OI. 

Tcetas, 8ee Hiketas. ; 

Ichthyon, ingress into the sign of, 
B. T. 4004, for the um 4 of 
Heliopolis, wm. 292. 

Ichthyophagi, ition among the, 
of the division of the Red ea, i. 


ddr, Mr., account of the Eyp- 
tian tradition recorded by Hero- 
dotus, according to, i. 329 n. ex- 
planation of the name of Ferie, 1. 
420. explanation of Septimana, 1. 
433- calculation of the Heliacal 
rising of Sirius by, iti. 43. 52 ®. 
date of the Alexandrine calendar, 
according to, iv. 472 n. 

Ideler, Mr., Chinese calendar of, i. 
519. 528. 

Idrieus, satrap of Caria, chronology 
of the reign of, u. 517- 

"Tepoy Juap, meaning of the phrase 
of, in Homer, 1. 180 n. 

"Tepoyixat, the, Kapoce of, 1. 182 n. 

Inachus, unknown to Homer or to 
Hesiod, iv. 459. 

Ingresses, see Sun. 

Io, the 8ame with Isis, ii. 449 n. 
iti. 29. iv. 456. 458. in the Ar- 
give dialect the moon, iv. 457- 

Toh, Egyptian for cow, m. 333- 1v- 


457- 
lotta! the, at Thebes, i. 179, 180 n. 
Tonia, 8ee Jo. 
Iphigenia, s8acrifice of, unknown to 
Homer, i. 335 n. 


5+ he 


I 
I 


Iree, proper gense of the word, in 
_ rew, 1. 259. It. 213 n. iv. 
33 


Iri, meaning of the term, in the 


Egyptian, ii. 165. 169. 

Igaac the Jew, age of, iu. 243. iv. 
661 n. 

Isia, 8ee Caracalla, Danaus, Ruti- 
bius. rule of the, in the Egyptian 
calendar, 1. 391. 

Ismc calendar of the Egyptians, i. 
Dog-, W. 193. 5 

Ivzaci, insignia, and rites of the, ii. 
447 %. 

Isidis 8acrum, at Rome, iv. non. 
Jan. U. C. 666. ii. 445 n. navi- 
gium, date of the, ii. 450 n. 460. 

Isjeum, the, at Rome, 1. 449. de- 
8truction of, by fire, ii. 457 n. 

Isis, the land of Egypt, iii. 2. 

Iis, name of, in the Egyptian, ii. 
183. name of Athyr, applied to, 
Nl. 504. lii. 369. the wife, i. 


183. 
Iais, Firth of ey ravvypocs, ii. 181. 
Jais, the type of the Julian year in 
Egypt, iv. 201. 
Is, worship of, out of Egypt, ii. 


449 n. 
Isis Campensis at Rome, ii. 449 n. 


Isis-Sothis, monumental name of 


Sirius, ui. 31. 

Isocrates, pos Si\cmTov, ii. 578 n. 

Ispahan, meridian of, and that of 
' Jerusalem, Introd. 72. 

Isratlitic calendar, 1. 103. 109. 
date of the, ii. 208. months of, 
and names, and date of their im- 
position, Introd. 80. lunar com- 
putus of, from noon, 1. 217. 
adapted to the meridian of Jeru- 

" 8alem, 1. 148. 
Izeds, the, of the Persian _— 
ny, 1. . 408. u. 555. the 24 
of ne} m. Kot, the 24 of 
Abriman, ibid. 


Jachen, the hierogrammateus, con- 


temporary with the first Sothiacal 
. Period, in. 198. 
Jackal, see Hophioue. of the monu- 
ments, 1v. 228, 333. 
Fanus, the, of Numa, ii. 103, 104. 
Japanese, 8e Synmu. whether a 
colony of the Chinese, 11. 95. 
calendar of the, 1. 109. 11. 95. 
Jehoiachin, date of the captivity of, 
ul. $50. * 
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Jeroboam, flight of to Egypt, date 
of the, ii. 531. 
Jerusalem, see Greenwick. meridian 
of, the primary meridian, ui. 64. 
Jerugalem, capture of by Titus, date 
of the, ii. 593. 

Jewish Mer. gee Israelitic. 

Jews, see Ptolemy. 

=" 5 of, age of the, ii. 252. 
326. 

Jordan, passage of the, date of the, 
1. 263. 1. 207. 

Joseph, the patriarch, date of the 
death of, iv. 166. by 8ome thought 
to he Sarapis, iv. 418 n. 

Josephus, silence of, concerning the 
circumstances of the miracle in 
the time of Joshua, i. 268 n. 
opinion of, relating to the time of 
the year when the world was 
created, 11. IT7. date of the death 
of Moses by, 1. 207. 211. date of 
the feast of Jeroboam, according 


to, 11. 539. 
Joshua, age of, at the Exodus, i. 


203. 

Judza, length of the day at mid- 
gummer, for the climate of, . 
268. iv. n. 599 n. time 0 
the —— the _ at the full, 
for the climate of, i. 269. duration 
of twilight at midsummer, for the 
climate of, n. 201 n. 

Judza, extent of, ii. 539. 
Julia-Sebaste, the day, in the Alex- 
andrine calendar, iv. 478 n. 
Julian Ara, the, at Rome, Introd. 


I9. 

J alan, gee Correction. calendar, 
date of the, 1. 442. 525. calendar 
of chronology, i. 526. 

Julian calendar of the Egyptians, 
first type of the, 111. 3oo. 

Julian year, principle of the, known 
in Egypt long before the Julian 
correction, 1. 348. 1. 43. 

Julian, chronology of the reign of, 


ii. 6oT. 

Jupiter, period of, ii. 361. 449 n. 
name of, among the Egyptians, 
mn. 494 n. 

Justin Martyr, account of, of the 
miracle in the time of Joshua, 1. 
267 n. 

Juvenis, application of the term, in 
Latin, 11. 203. 


Kairic hours, scheme of, May 3o,. 
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B. C. 1520, at Jerusalem, i. 267. 

iv. 597. May 31, B. C. 710, at 

J » 1. 295. iv. 598. at He- 

p75 man or Memphis, iv. 601. at 

Athens, iv. 602. at Persepolis, iv. 
603. at Babylon, iv. 604. at Ta- 
xila, iv God at Palibothra, iv. 
607. at Benares, iv. 608. at Rome, 
iv. 611. at Mexico, iv. 609. at 
--— app iv. 613. at Pekin, iv. 

I6, 

Kairic time, in contradistinction to 
" Mean, 1. 94. 

Kali-yuga, Hindu zra of the, epoch 
of the, 11. 99. 

Kalpa, the, meaning of, among the 

indus, iv. 46 n. 

Kan, Chinese cycle of the ten, i. 
411. 

Kdppos, proper gense of in Greek, 
. 180. 


u. 

Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars, date 
of the birth of, iv. 69. 

Kaswini, Al, age and birth-place of, 
in. 602 n. iv. 662. 8cheme of the 
lunar mansions according to, iii. 
607 n. iv. 6632. 

KaraSd\\w, genses of, in the New 
Testament, ii. 303. 

KaraSony, senses of, in the New 
Testament, 11. 304- 

Karaprifo, proper sense of, in Scrip- 
ture, 11. 322. 

Ke, Chinese division of the nocti- 
ney cycle into, 1. 376 n. iv. 

I3. 


. Iv. 239 n. 
Khons, ee Xov. the , re- 
tation of at Biban el Mo- 
ouk, m. 345. 
K:Swrwov, proper 8ense of, in Greek, 
1. 129. 
Kings, the Chinese books of the, 1. 


Klory, use of the, in the mysteries 
of —__ i. 129. : 

K»nq, the ptian, name and at- 
tributes ir 239 n. 

Kors, the In, = . 21. Eevp 

K6pns aprayn, of the, in t, 
11. 69, 7o n. in Sicily, ibid. 

K6opos, proper sense of in Greek, 

ii. 299. 305. 309. 355- by whom 


_ applied to that of world, ii: 


Koukoufa, ee Tam. eceptre, the, of 
the monuments, iv. 335. 

Kovpeca, the, in Sicily, 11. 70 #. 

Krishna, the Hindu, 

Iv. 87. the impersonation of time, 
iv. 88. 

Krita, Hindu ra of the, ii. 89. 

Kronia, the, original name of the 
Olympic Games, i. 617. Attic, 
gite of, in the Attic calendar, 
ibid. 

— vat» Myv, of Pelops, i. 616. 
ronos, 8ee Ogygia. personification 
of the sun, and of time, among 
the Greeks, 1. 617. ii. 112. birth- 
place of, Crete, iii. 117, 144. 
——_— to the Egyptian Oziris, 
ibid. 

Kronos, ptian name of, ini. 1 
Re ir thoat 8ymbol of, ibid.” 

KriXos, © ant 8ense of in Greek, 
11. 366. 

Kvyexos xurxNos, Of the old Egyptian 
chronicle, ii. 495. 

Kupea exrAyoia, at Athens, iv. 207. 

Kybebe of Lydia, iii. 117. 

Kyrannides, books of the, in Egypt, 
I. 29. 


Lad, sense of the word in Hebrew, 
rendered by, ii. 203. 


hs ns the, of the Coptic calen- 
, iv. 499. 
Lakshmi-war, among the Hindus, 


iv. 35- 

Lamps, feast of, at Sais in Egypt, 
mW. 417 ®. perennial, of antiquity, 
iv. 250. 

Latin, the, a dialect of the Greek, ii. 
274- 

IG enthes evived Sons. the 

es of the north, Introd. 3. 

Latinus, reputed gon of Ulysses and 
Circe, 1. 203. 

Latter days, the, meaning of the 
phrase of, in the Old Testament, 

i. 329. 

Latus, the, s8acred in Egypt, iu. 3. 

Laurel, chaplet of, worn by whom 
at Athens, iv. 212 n. 

Lavinium, people of, year of 13 
months attributed to the, 11. 141. 

Law, the, date of the delivery of, u. 
230, 231. ; 

Leap-day, a, in the natural year, 1. 

473 n. Introd. 36. 


Leap-year, the epoch of, in the Ju- 
han calendar, ii. 41. [ntrod. 148. 


cycle of, borrowed from the E- 


gyptians, 1. 44. iv. 183. first, in 
the existing system of things, ii. 
267 n. iv. 183. Introd. 25, 26. 

Leaves, expansion of, natural season 

of the, in the east, i. 181, 182 n. 

ures, meaning of the word a- 
mong the ancient Romans, i. 
358 n. 

Lemuria, the, of the calendar of 
Numa, origin of, i. 354, 355 n. 
iv. 613. 

Leo philosophus, epigram of, on A- 
chilles Tatius, ii. 465 n. on Pro- 

o_ __ Theo, ibid. 

ntopolis, in t, Bi. 377. 

Lepidus, see Fd 7 

Lete or Ayry, 8e Nearchus. 

Levi, payment of tithes by in Abra- 
ham, 11. 194. tribe of, increase of 
the, in Egypt, ii. 197. 


Levites, term of service of the, iv. 


307 #. 
— _— of, blindness 4 
the, 1. 187 n. contem wit 

Juhan, bY 602. ate 

Linen, use and estimation of, in 
Egypt, u. 447 n. 

Lion, the, typical of the sun, in 
Egypt, wn. 376. representation of, 
on the sphere in Egypt, uw. 585. 

Li-tchun, the Chinese, ii. go n. iv. 
2I. 

Livia, 8ee Papyrus. name of Au- 
gusta when conferred on, iv. 
478 n. probable date of the birth- 
day of, ibid. 479 n. 

Locomotion, hieroglyphical repre- 
gentation of the act of, iv. 310. 

AoycoTai, the, at Athens, iv. 211 n. 

mg——_—_, observation of, on Gen. 
L 3, 1. 6. 

ade, mean, of the 8un, on 
April 24 or 25, an argument of 
the age of the present world, iv. 
525 89. Introd. 213. 

Longitudes, recommended to be how 
reckoned, 1i. 65. 

Lotus, the, sxymbol of Upper Egypt, 
itt. 414%. Nymphea, of the mo- 
numents, iv. 322. an emblem of 
what, iv. 322. 327. in the Eu- 
phrates, iv. 322. 

Louisiana Periodus, 8ee Cassms. 

Love or Eros, the child of Night, 1. 


165, 
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Aofias, Apollo, why 80 called, ii. 


374- 
AofoSarns, an epithet of the Crab, 


mW. 375 _ 

Lucan, scholiast on, age of the, iii. 
320. transformation of the Phce- 
nix according to the, ibid. 

Lucian, accuracy of, in his allusions, 
1. 205 N. aware of the period of 
the Apis cycle, ii. 495. noctidiur- 
nal rule of, i. 185. when writing, 
1. 598 n. 

Lucifer, title of, to whom applied 
in Scripture, 11. ZII n. 

Lucilius, age of, 1i. 445 n. 

Luna prima in Egypt, ii. 499. iv. 
372. $ecunda, ibid. tertia, ibid. 
quarta, 11. 523. Iv. 370. 631. 

Luna 29®, the natale mundi, iv. 
369n. 632. 282, the natale mundi, 
Iv. 370. 633. 

Luna sexta of the Druids, 1. $63. 
Ul. 523. 

_— s8ee Mansions. day, mean, 1. 
268. 

Lunar $standard, see Adams, Chal- 
tis. formula for the secular cor- 
rection of the, mean, 11. 25. iv. 672. 

Lustral cycle, the, original of the 
cycle of indiction, Introd. 61. 

Lustrum, proper sense of, in Latin, 
n. 481. 

Lydians, the, settlement of, in Italy, 
1. 203. Ul. 102. 

Lydus, Joannes, date of creation in 
the spring according to, ii. 109. 
De Mens1bus, date of, ii. 454. In- 
trod. 117. 


M. 

Maaloth E the sundial of Ahaxz, 1. 
283. 296. iv. 599. 

Moda Rorpiinn, type of the Me- 
tonic calendar, 1. 605. Macedo- 
Hellenic, ibid. Macedo-Syrian, 
ibid. 

Mayatpa, nickname of, applied to 
Artaxerxes Ochus, u. 574. 

Macrobius, age of, 11. 600. iv. 200, 
201. 

Madaurus, see Apuleus. 

Madler, Professor, of Dorpat, his 
hypothesis of the central sun, 1. 


I7 n. 

Magi, the'Persian, i. 208. mode of 
praying of, i. 416 n. ul. 553. 

Mago, 8ee Dionysius. 

Mak, affix of the months, in the 
Persian calendar, Introd. 69. 
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Mahommedans, the, hebdomadal 
cycle of, 1. 409. 

Mamonides, date of the institution 
of the Sabbath, according to, u. 


228. 

Makkedah, 8ee Gibeon. 

Malpighi, net of, i. 692. 

Maneros, the ian, iv. 436. 

Manetho, BiSNos Ths Ewbeos, ac- 
cording to, iii. 39. a party to the 
contrivance for the introduction 
of the worship of Sarapis into 
Egypt, iv. 423. 

Manilius, of Pliny, wi. 223. Antio- 
chus, author of the poetical work 
on astronomy or — ibid. 

Manna, the, beginning and cessa- 
tion of the dispeneation of, date 
of the, 1. 264. 11. 228. 

Mansions, se Syrian, Yemen. Lu- 
nar, the, of antiquity, i. 411. 1. 


13: 

Mao, the Chinese mansion, 1. 94 n. 
iv. 25. beginning of the move- 
ment of the earth in, ihid. 

Maracanda, 8ee Samarcand. 

Marches, rates of, in ancient times, 
1. 252 n. 

Marchesvan, site of, in the Jewish 
calendar, 1i. 117. 

Marriages, at the vernal equinox, 
among the Persians, ii. 84. of 
brothers and sisters in Egypt, ii. 


I143- 

Mar occultation of, observed by 
Aristotle, 11. 145. name of the 
planet, among the Egyptians, iii. 
494 n. 

Mascaranm, first month of the Abys- 
ginian calendar, Introd. 16. 

Masculine and feminine principles, 
distinction of, in the cosgmogony 
_ the Egyptians, iii. 108 n. iv. 


Master, age of a, among the Jews, 
i. 262. 

—_ new moon, in the lunar 
_— of the Abyssinians, 1. 
I64. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, dedi- 
cation of the, ii. 577 n. 

wi Satrap of Fg born -; 

ylasa, 11. 577 and n. reign of, 
and death, p77 

Maut, Juno, at Egyptian Thebes, 
Iv. 241. 

May, marriages in the month of, 
prejudice against, among the an- 


INDEX. 


cient Romans and Arabians, i. 


354- 360. 

Mazzaloth, see Mazzaroth. 

Mazzaroth, sphere of, epoch of the, 
among the Egyptians, i. 552. ii. 
72. the, of pture, iti. 250. 
calendar of, type of the, iii. 30g. 
Introd. 196. 

Myvayvprat of antiquity, iii. 160. 

Myrpayvprat of antiquity, iii. 160. 

Meis - My», proper 8ense of, i. 598. 
iv. 633. 


Me, Egyptian for serpent, 


Mela, Pomponius, testimony of, to 
the two miracles, 1. 333 N. 

Mela, Pomponius, date of the work 
of, iv. 489. 

Melo, name of the Nile in Ennius, 
Wn. 27. 

Memnonium, ge Osymandyas. 

sculptures on the, iv. 228. 

Mem bis, installation of the kings 
of Egypt at, ii. 388. iv. 237. bu- 
rial-place of the Apis in, iv. 415. 

Memphis, hieroglyphical name of, 
Iv. 440. unknown to Homer, iv. 
442. land of the pyramids, iv. 447. 
name of, in Scripture, iv. 453 *. 

Memphis, mentioned by Bacchyli- 
des, iv. 453 n. 

Mendes, goat of, antiquity of the, 

m. 392 and n. 

Menepbra, father of Sesostris, tomb 
of, at Thebes, ii. 345. 

Menephres, &ra of, and epoch of 
the, iii. 67. 

Menes, firet king of Egypt, i. 327. 
332. probable explanation of the 
name of, iv. 170. 

Menologium, Saxon, noctidiurnal 

LO - _ 1. 20I n. . - 
e , observatory of, 11. a 
iv. 66s, 666. F , 

Mensis, derivation of, in Latin, 1. 


59. 

Moatis Parvus or Minor, _— 
name of the Epagomenz, i. 016. 
Iv. IQ1I. 499. 

Mercury, Mavreia of, at Phare, ii. 
478 n. the planet, name of, in E- 
gypt, iii. 493 n. 

Mercurii Genica, in. 39. 

Meridian, hieroglyphical represen- 
tation of the, ui. 350 n. pas8ages, 
in China, iv. 18. 

__ the primary, ee Jerusa- 

em. 
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Meridians, division of, by the an- 
cient geographers and astrono- 
mers, u1. 61. by the modern, ibid. 
natural division of, u. 62. Introd. 


233. 
Mertdies, derivation of, in Latin, i. 
224 n. 
Merkedinus, 8ee Merkedonus. 
Merkedonius, the, of Numa, ii. 39. 
Meroe, the Egyptians reputed a 
colony from, iv. 260. 
Messenian war, first and &econd, 
dates of the, i. 323. 
Mesore, the hottest month in the 
Alexandrine calendar, iv. 195. 


MeTaGourue npepac, of Hesiod, iv. 
208 n 


Metapontum, 8e Carthage, tradi- 
tion relating to the foundation of, 
jh I97 n. 

Me@# nuepay, phrase of, 1. 176. 

Methuer, title of Isis, ii. 35. 

Methuselah, survived the deluge, 
according to the o', ii. 249. true 
date of the death of, ii. 250. 

Meton, see Pleiades. Parapegma, 
of, whether laid down in 8vis 
partibus, 11. 429. 

Metonic calendar, date of the pub- 
lication of, i. 342. 583. 600. date 
of the adoption of, at Athens, 1. 
601. why attached to the summer 
golstice, 11. 105. 

Metonic cycle, 1. 66. 108. 112. In- 

. trod. 86. iv. 39. 

Mer6Topoy, limits of the, 11. 428 n. 

Metrous, the Bithynian month, 1. 
183. 

Mexican, 8e Aztec. 

Mexico, gee Kairic, Pletades. lati- 
tude and longitude of, 1. 363. iv. 


Meapat npepas, of the Attic calen- 
, i. 106. 

Michael, the archangel, in Scrip- 
ture, the denomination of whom, 
11. ZII %. 

Midas, Phrygian correction of, 1. 

6. wi. 314. 

Midnight, mean, epoch of the ta- 
bles of the astronomers, Introd. 
214. 

Midwik, in the hebdomadal cycle 
of the north, 1. 434. 

Mihbira, see Vardka. 

Mimus Publius, age of, uu. 223. 

Minos, discoverer of the octaeteric 

cycle, 1. 565. iv. 190. 
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Minoiis, in the calendar of the ya- 
Kapev voor, IV. 210. 

Mis, or Mys, Welch for month, i. 
59 n. 

Misopogon, the, of Julian, date of, 
1. 602. 

Mithras, the Persian, i. 206. triple, 
tradition of the, i. 324 and n. In- 
victus, or *'Avixyros, il. 443 ®. 
typified by the Bull, ii. 83 n. iii. 


255. 360. 

Mithras, 8th of the viith month in 
the Persian calendar, 8acred to, 
I. 559- 

Mithras, the moon, among the Per- 
Slans, ui. 108 n. 360. 

Mne, se Menes. hieroglyphical 
name of the Mneuis, iv. 170. 

Mneues, the Egyptian legislator, iv. 
151. I70. 

Mneuis, the, as opposed to the 
Apis, 11. 479. 483. older than the 
Exodus, it. 529. sacred to the 
8un, ibid. tutelary genius of He- 
hopolis, ibid. set up at Dan, ii. 


536 n. 
Mneuis calendar of the Egyptians, 


L. 553» 

Mneuis, hieroglyphical name of the, 
iv. 170. hieroglyphical 8ymbols 
of the, iv. 167. natales of the, 
iv. 163. 167, 168. 181. 

Mneuis, a, kept at Memphis, iv. 
I70. 

Meeris, lake of, in Fgypt, ii. 195. 
date of the excavation of the, u1. 
x96. pyramids in the, 11. 197. 

Molad Tohu, of the Rabbinical ca- 
lendar, wi. 115. Introd. 108. 

Mo-Memphis, cow of, iv. 4506. 

Monad, see Dekas. representation 
of, by the Egyptians, iv. 285. 
292 n. iv. 668. 

Monsoons in the Red Sea, and In- 
dian ocean, iv. 47. 

__ derivation of the term, 1. 

n. 

Month, the civil lunar, different 
lengths of, 1. go. 

Month, the, the lunar year, 1. 
61 n. 

Month, the anomalistic, 1. 61 n. 
the draconistic, ibid. the illumi- 
native, 1. 60. the sidereal, 1.61 n. 
the 8ynodic, ibid. the tropical, ibid. 

Month, the perfect lunar, measure 
of, in Egypt, i. 498—500. hiero- 
glyphical 8ymbol of the, 11. 500. 
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Months, eee Egyptian. 

Moon, 8e Abasement, Annual, Ano- 
malisfic, Augmentum, Bissex, Ex- 

' altation, Standard. the new, 
: obeerved by the Jews as a kind 

of sabbath, 1. 428. 

' - Moon, the, the 12d part of the 
earth, according to the Egyptians, 
7 on 

Moon, the silent, i. 501 n. 

Moon, title of p6oxos applied to the, 
Ul. 5OI 2. 

Moon, full, hieroglyphical 8ense of 
the eymbol of the, iv. 295. 297 
and s. 

Moon, diurnal movement of the, 
according to the Chaldees, iii. 
523. mean longitude of the, 
Secular correction of, ii. 514. 
iv. 670, 671. 

Moon, full, 

B.C. 4005 April, at Jerusalem, u. 
56. iv. 640. - 

— 2348 May, Jerusalem, u. 178. 
iv. 642. 

— 1933 April, Jerusalem, 11. 206. 


iv. 647. 
— 1640 March, Heliopolis, u. 
- 216. iv. 649. 
— 1640 June, Acliopolis, . 2I7. 
iv. 651. 


— 1520 May, Jerusalem, 1. 269. 


I. IV. 537- 
1520 June, ; ME; iv. g60. 
721 _— Babylon, Introd. 
281. 
— 720 _ Babylon, Introd. 
2 


4 | 

— 720 Sept. Babylon, Intr. 286. 

A.D. 3o. April, Jerusalem, Introd. 
290. 


B.C. 4004 April, Jerugalem, ui. 21. 
iv. 622. 674. 

— goor March, Jerusalem, iv. 634. 

; — 4ool April, Jerusalem, iv. 639. 

— 1966 March, Jerusalem, u. 
206. iv. 644. 

— 1933 March, Jerusalem, ii. 

347 April, Hebopolis, i 

| — 1047 API, pous, mM. 5I5. 

— 973 April, Heliopolis, ir. 396 

Iv. 


652. 
— 848 April, Heliopolis, ui. $38. 
i 798 Auguet, ehopolis, mW. 


457- iv. 653. 
— 4710 May, Jerusalem, 1. gol. 
iv. 562. 
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B.C. 710 May, Jeruzalem, i. or. 
iv. 564. 618. 
— 710 October, Pekin, iv. 619. 
— 4 March, Jerusalem, i. 536. 
1. 206. iv. 636. 
A.D. 3o March, Jerucalem, i. 535. 
1. 206. Introd. 288. 

— 1764 March, iii. 519 n. 

Moon, mean new, 

A.D. 1654 February, Heliopolis, iii. 
525. iv. 655. 

— 1802 March, Heliopolis, iii. 
527. iv. 656. 

Moon, true place of the, in the 
ecliptic, 

B.C. 1520 May 31, at 6h. Jerusa- 
lem, iv. g60. 
— 798 Aug. 8. at 5.15, Helio- 
polis, ut. 457. 543- 
— #10 May 31 at 18h. Jerusa- 
lem, iv. 574- 

Moriah mount, site of the temple, 
1. 204. 8cene of the eacrifice of 
Isaac, ibid. the Calvary of the 
Gospels, ibid. 

Morning star, gee Lucifer. why 
applied to our Lord in Scripture, 


Nl. 311. 

Morsembhos, title of Osiris on the 
monuments, ii. 187. 

Mos or M@ev, Egyptian for water, 
ll. 350. Iv. 400. 

Mosaic creation, the, an image or 
reflection of the first creation, 1. 


of the death of, in the Jewish 
calendar, ii. 206. date of the first 
a7 x0 of, from the mount, iv. 
162. 

Moui, the Egyptian » Iv. 377- 

Mwovoys, Greek form of the name of 
Moees, 1i. 350. 1v. 400. 

Mouth, a title of Isis, ni. 35. 

Mud festival, 8ee Inawors. the, of 
antiquity, iv. 433- 

MvuydAy, 8ee Shrew mouse. | 

Mundus, Latin for world, and why, 


ul. 356. 

Musteraka, 8ee Epagomene, i. 616. 
Introd. 67. 

Mutina, distance of, from Rome, 
nm. 164 *. 

Muyesca Indians, three days* cycle of 
the, 1. 411. 

Mycerinus, cow of, date of the pro- 
duction of the, at the Isia, iv. 280. 
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Miylitia, yr pn, _ FE 
yrtle, chaplet of, worn 
Archons at Athens, iv. ef 


Nabonassar, ra of, tradition re- 
lating to the rise of the, ii. 77. 
historical date of the, i. 621. true 
date of the, i. 402. proleptic date 
of, A. M. 1. C. 4004. 1. 621. 
Introd. 52. 

Naseireddin al Thusi, ee Meragah. 
Lunar mansions, according to, 
m. 607. iv. 666. astronomical ta- 
bles of, iv. 665, 666. 

Natale Mundi, see Luna. Egyptian, 
of later times, ii. 73, 74- 

Nativity, the, date of, and coinci- 
dences which distinguished it, 
1. 536. U. 21. 192. 

Nauruz the Persian, Introd. 70. 
how declared, ibid. 70. 72 n. cus- 
tom at, in Persia, iu. 178. 

Nauze De La, Julian calendar of 
Egypt or Alexandria, according 
to, iv. 479. 

Navigium, 8ee [Isis. 

Nearchus, captain of the fleet of 
Alexander, history of, iv. 481 n. 
Nech Mcedre, the, of the Anglo- 

Saxon calendar, i. 199. 

Neco Pharaoh, reign of in Egypt, 
u. 548. 

Neel, 8ee Nile, Nuchal. 

Nefasti Dies, in the Roman calendar, 
number of the, i. 389. 

Noth, the Fay b 
eith, the tian, the proto 
of the Hellente Athena, 11. _ 

Neith, cow of, iv. 312. mother of 
the gun, iii. 35. 123. typified by 
the vulture, 1. 109 n. 

Neith, inscription on the s8tatue of, 
at Sais, ui. 35 %. 

Nemontemi, the, of the Toltec and 
Aztec calendar, 1. 616. 

Nest El, of the Coptic calendar, iv. 


_ 191. 498. 
Neton, - bull, in Egypt, iv. 169. 


in Spain, ibid. 

Netpe, the Egyptian Rhea, iv. 242. 
299. 

Neurusz, 8ee Nauruz. 


Niao, ancient name of the mangion 


Sing in China, iv. 8. 
Nicea, people of, fined by Marcus 

Aurelws, and why, i. 183. 
Nicolaus Leonicus, version of the 
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De  p—_— of Ptolemy, as- 
8cribed to, iv. 133n. 

Nicomedia, earthquake at, A.D. 358, 
Ii. 471 %. 602. . Ty 

Nicopolis, site of, iv. 591. ; 

Nigidius Figulus, &e Memphis, .ii. 
Z88. um. 403. 464. SY 

Nigri or Negroes of Africa, bebdo- 
madal cycle among the, i. 410. 

Nile, see Geon, Melo. 8tated time of 
the rising of the, ii. 217 and n. 
221. of the overflowing, ii. 221. 
iv. 660. 8tated day of the rise, 
June 17, ww. 573 89. 

Nile, did not rise in the reign of 
Cleopatra, iv. 233 n. 

Nile, 8ee Hapi, *Qreav6s. name of 
the, in Egypt, iv. 21. 27. hiero- 
glyphical name of the, iv. 399, 
400. Greek derivation of the 
name of the, ii. 393. lil. 26. 
S098 £ 

—_— — property of the, u. 


478n. 

Nite, bridal of the, iv. 659. 

Niloa, festival of the, in Egypt, ui. 
2 and n. 

Nilometer, the, kept at Memphis, 
11. 4S1 n. 11. I1. at Syene, 1iL. II. 
at Elephantine, ibid. at Alexan- 
dria, ibid. iv. 429. 

Nilopolis, site of, 11. 508. connection 
of, with the Apis, ii. 506-508. 
meaning of the name of, in the 

tian, 11. $08. 1v. 4o1. 

Nilus, name of, unknown to Homer, 
1. 394. known to Hesiod, ibid. 

Nis, 8ee Nest. 

Nissi, 8ee Nesf. 

Nital, 8ee Nele. 

No, Diospolis, iv. 448 n. 

Noah, probable date of the birth of, 
1. 241. the J? families of the 
80ns of, 11. 550. 

No-ammon, the, of Scripture, Iv.249. 
carried into captivity by Egar 
Haddon, u. $44- 


_Noctidiurnal rule, mode of the pro- 


ion of one and the 8ame 
over all the earth, 1. 229. 

Nonz Quinctiles, s8ee Romulus. 

Nonnus of Panopolis, ii. 482 %. age 
of, 11. 221. 

Noon, mean, or midnight, epoch of 
the astronomical Tables, Introd. 
214. astronomical rule of reckon- 
ing from, when introduced, 1. 159. 

204. WM. 244. 
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Noph, the Scriptural name of Mem- 
phis, 11. 529. iv. 448 n. 453n. 

Nott or N ight, tradition of the 
Edda relative to, i. 198. 

Noufra Noum, the, of the Egyp- 
tians, iv. 239. 255. 

November, the month of vegetation 
m Egypt, ui. 383. 

Nu, the constellation, in China, iv. 
28. longitude of, B. C. 1100, ib. 

Nuchal, 8ee Nile. 

NvuxOnpepoy, 1. 93. 136. 138. 

Ne Fompilivg, date & the reign 
of, 1. 354. acquainted with the 
principle of the Julian reckoning 
of annual time, iv. 196. calendar 
of, 11. 37. date of the, 1. 354. 
357% 

Nundinee, feriz sine festo, 1. 421. 

Nundinal cycle, grafted on the heb- 
domadal, i. 407. 504. 

Nuoua, the Chinese, 1. 92. 

Nyesa, inscription to Isis at, ii. gr. 
I44- 174. 


Oasis, 8ee Avacecs. 

Obelick, 8ee Heliopolis. the first 
kind of images erected to the 
SUN, Iv. 254. 451 n. 

Obelisk, the, symbolical of Amon 
at 'Thebes, iv. 254 n. 

Obelisks brought to Rome from 
Egypt, iv. 451. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, by whom 
discovered among the Greeks, 


Ul. 430 n. 
Obeervations of-the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians, 1. 144, 146. iv. 
- 1I3Z*. 
Ochus, ee Artazerzes, Mayatpa. 
Octaeteric cycle, natural period of 
the, 1. 68 n. 106. 572. 583. Introd. 


Octatteria, 8ee Eratosthenes. 
Octateuchus, ee Ostanes. 
Octokaidekatteris, 8ee Eratosthenes. 
CEa, 8ee Apuletus. 
CEnopides of Chios, opinion of, re- 
lating to the recession of the sun, 
1. 336. lunzsolar cycle of, i. 336, 
571- 
, the Hellenic, the patriarch 
oy iv. 245. deluge of, ii. 105. 
iv. 245 and n. 
ia, island of, and tradition re- 
lating to the, i. 112. 
Ogygian, epithet of Thebes in Bce- 
otia, and why, iv. 245. 
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Oixovpevy, 7, proper sense of, ii. 380. 

Otovprs of Heliopolis, master of 
Pyt ras, tv. 128. 

"Qxeavos, name of the Nile, in Egypt, 
Ii. 130. 

*Qpa, proper 8ense of, 1i. 142. 

*Qpa, 8ee 'OT@opa. limits of the, of 
the Greek calendar, i. 428 n. 

*Qpos, 8ee Arueris. 

"Qpors, 8ense of, as opposed to eruav- 
Tos, 11. 142 and n. 

Olive, the, whether to be found in 
Armenia, 11. 184 n. 8ymbolical of 
peace, and why, u. 184. 

Olympia, 8ee Achilles, "Tepovixat, 
Kronia, Kpoveos, Pelops. 

Olympias, or Olympic cycle of the 

yptians, 1. 48r. 

Olympic games, tated dates of the 
ferize of the, Introd. 17. 

Omarca, the Chaldee, u. 78. 


*OpBptuos, a name of Osiris, ii. 
16G. iv. 668. 


Omorca, 8ee Omarca. 

*Ouchis, 8ee Toropps. a name of 
Osiris, ni. 166. 

On, see Heliopolis. meaning of the 
name of, iv. 448 n. 

Onesicritus, Indian expedition of 
Alexander, of, iv. 481 and n. 

Onuphis, the city and nome of, in 
TgyPt, iv. 169. the Bull 8 called, 
1b1 


Opbellas, march of, from Cyrene to 
Tunes, 1. 254. 
'OmriodoBSypar, epithet of the Crab, 


mW. 375: . _ 
'OTopa, limits of the, 11. 428 n. 
Origen, $:Xooopoupera, or Adversus 
Hzreses, ascribed to, iv. 667. 
Orion, fable of, and the Pleinds , Iv. 
180 


Ormuzd, 8ee Hormuzd. 

Oromazes, ee Hormuzd, ui. 178. 

Orpheus, ee Egg. cosmogony of, 
1. 165, BN. 294 . I. 175. 177 tt. 

ian correction of, 11. 97. 

Orpheus, whether a real person, iii. 
175. 361. - 

Orpheus, poems ascrihed to, u. 501. 
Awdexaernpis Of, i. 170 n. ili. 360, 


I. 
oe rule of ablution, i. 205 #*. 
Oryx, 8ee Horus. sacrifice of the, on 
the monuments, ii. 399. iv. 338. 
Oryx, the hieroglyphical symbol of 
impurity, iii. 24. perception of the 
rising of Sirius by the, in. 25. 


2 
: 


Os, 8ense of the Egyptian, ii. 165, 
167. 180. 

Osiris, 8ee Zyrnos, Meris, "OuBpi- 
pzos, "Ops, Eeipros, Tdrops, 
*Yoeps. entrance of, into the 
_ }. 50, 512. 28 -— of 
the reign - of, iti. 157. hierogly- 
phical 8ymbols of, m. we &, 
xaberptis eis Thy oopoy of, un. 180. 
colour or complexion of, in. 188. 


Osiris, burial-places of, in pt, 
and of what probably to be under- 
8tood, ni. 190. 


Osiris, the 8ame with the Nile, ii. 
. the same with Sirius, ui. 165. 
Osrris-eggs in Egypt, iii. 176. 
Ostanes, or Osthanes, the magician 
of antiquity, i. 416 and n. 
Osymandyas, tomb of, at Thebes, 
395 
Oukeng, Chinese division of the 
night 8 called, 1. 376 n. 
Ouro, ee Ara. Coptic for king, iv. 
Is. 
Oct, the Arabian, ii. 98. ui. 


I17. 
Oxyrynchus, the, sacred in Egypt, 
" un. 3. 


P 
Pachon, gee Panemus. 
Pacis, the bull, in Egypt, iv. 169. 
Pzaniste, inscription of the, in 
Gruter, iv. 463. 
Pagomen, the epagomenz of the 
byssinian calendar, i. 616. iv. 


499. 

ann, 8e Wrestling. 

Pales, the Italic, ii. 102. iu. 318. 
wad of, why fixed to Apr. 24, 
ibid. 

Palibothra, capital of Sandrocottus, 
1. 352. longitude and latitude of, 
1. 353. Iv. 607. 

Paliha, date of the, ii. 102. wm. 318. 
Introd. 18, 19. Palilia and Pa- 
rilia, 1. 250 n. 

Palladius, heliacal rising of Sirius, 
according to, i. 53. 

alm branch, the, hieroglyphical 
8ymbol of, ii. 420 n. iv. 188 n. 

Palm tree, tradition relating to its 
shooting out every month, 1. 498 
and un. longevity of the, 11. 207 n. 

Palm tree of Chora in Egypt, iu. 
208 n. 

Palm trees in Babylonia, 11. 209 n. 

HaXpooxorta, the, of antiquity, iii. 
23. 
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Palmyra, 8ee Tadmor. 

Pancrates, peem of, presented to 
Adrian in Egypt, ii. 424 n. 

Pandion, reigning in India in the 
time of Pliny, iv. 484, 494. in the 
time of Ptolemy, iv. 495. 

Pandora, formation of, from earth 
and water, ii. 349 n. 

Panztius, 8ee Posidonius. 

Panemus, the Macedonian, iv. 420. 

Pankou, the Chinese Adam, date 
of the birth of, ii. gx. the off- 
gpring of an egg, iii. 178. 

Panodorus, chronology of, ii. 120, 
140 n. Introd. 191. 

Papyrus, the, symbolical of Lower 
Egypt, ui. 414 n. 

mn Augusta, iv. 478 n. Livia, 
ibid. 

Paradise, geographical characteris- 
tics of, i1. 175. 8ubmerged in part 
at the deluge, ii. 176 n. 

Paradise, date of the expulsion from, 
1. 266. 

MM climate of, 11. 157. iv. 374- 

I. | 

_ time of, iv. 74. 

Ilapagxevy, the, limits of, among 
the Jews, 1. 149. name of the 
gixth feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, 1. 413. 428. appointed by 

nstantine to be kept as an 
holiday, 1. 429. 

Parasurama, ra of, in India, iv. gr. 

Parilia, 8ee Palilia. 

Panis, meridian of, and Jerusalem, ui. 
65. iv. 506. 509. 522. 

Parsees, ihe modern professors of 
the ancient magianism, 1. 209. 1). 
80. Introd. 69. 

Parthenius, the Elean month, In- 
trod. 18. 

Parthia, kings of, Archimagi, u. 
350 n. 

Paschal controversy, the, Introd. 191. 

Paschal cycles, the, of former times, 
1. 68 n. Introd. 110, 111. 

Paschal cycle of the ancient British 
church, 1. 599. 

Paschal rule, = Alexandrine, date 
of the institution of, Introd. 15. 
I91. the Roman, Introd. 191. 

Pasht, gee Bubastis. the Egyptian, 
ul. 377- : 

Passion, true date of the, and coin- 
cidences which distinguished it, 1. 


535 %. 1. 192. 
Passover, the first, after the passage 
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of the Jordan, whether in the first 
month, or in the 8econd, 1. 264. 

Pas8over, of the second month, i. 
264. i. 15). 

967 xe 8ee Quinquennalss. the, 
of Isis, 11. 449 n. 450 n. 

Haraixoti, the Phoenician, 11. 545. 

Paullus Alexandrinus, age of, i. 413. 
Genitura mundi of, i. 453 n. 

Pausarii, the, of antiquity, i. 456n. 

Pearl crown, of the kings of Persia, 
1. 208 n. = 

Inmocs, at Pergamus, iv. 433, 434- 

Pelops, Olympic calendar of, 1. 554- 
i. 105. 1v. 196. Introd. 17. 

Pengja Duzdida, 8ee Epagomene. 
the Persian Epagomene, 1. 616. 

Pengji Masdiyazchin, Introd. 6 

eng} Mazdiyasehan, Introd. 67. 

Pentecost, stated date of, in A 
Jewish calendar, 1. 292. il. 230. 

Penteteris, 8ee Tetratterss. 

Pergamus, worship of Asculapius 
at, iv. 434- 

Perigee, of the golar orbit, un. 134. 
Introd. 202. position of the, B. C. 
I347, Wi. 387. 

Periodicity, the distinctive property 
of time, 1. 20, 21 n. 

Tepiodos or Ths Hepiodos, works of 
antiquity 80 called, iv. 130, 131 n. 

Tepiroor, the, at Athens, 1. 285 n. 

Perozes, king of Persia, death of, 1. 


208 n. 

Persa, the, hieroglyphical s&ymbol 
of, 11. 420 n. 

Persepolis, longitude and latitude 
of, 1. 350. iv. 603. 

Persia, kings of, Archimagi, ii. 350 n. 

Persian 8abbaths, the, i. 350. i. 555. 

Persians, hebdomadal eycle among 
the ancient, 1. 408. u. 555. 

Peravians, 8 days? eycle of the, 1. 
410. 

Pervigilia, the, of antiquity, 1. 182 n. 

Pervigilium Veneris, ibid. 1. 121. 

Petavius, opinion of, concerning 
the nature of the primitive year, 
1. 610. calculations of the heltacal 
rising of Sirius, by, ini. 43. 52 %. 

Peter, St., feast of, ad vincula, iv. 
473» 474- __ 

Phaeinus of Elis, reputed author of 
the Metonic cycle, 1. 109. 

$aw6peva, the, of Eudoxus, iv. 136. 

Phallus, consecration of the, wi. 
105. Egyptian name of- the, in. 
106. 


Phamenoph, a name of Memnon'in 


iv. I90. 

Phamenoth, first of, beginning of 
spring in » li. 502. 

Phanes, the, of Orpheus, ii. 294 n. 
born of an egg, ibid. iii. 175. 


Pha%hi, x4th inotpde 
aophi, 14th of, an yuepa & 
in the Agyptian des w. 


414. 
Pharaoh, probable meaning of the 

name of, iv. 446 and n. 
Pharmuthi, limits of, in the Alexan- 

drine calendar, u. 223 *. 
Pharealia, battle of, date of the, i. 


254 n. 

Phagelis in Pamphylia, perpetual 
fire at, 1. 189. 

Phasis, 8ee Phison. 

Phasis, 8ee Apollinopolis, Eileithuio- 
polis. date of the first, ii. 500. 
_— g8ecunda, and tertia, wor- 
8hip of, in Egypt, iv. 372. 

Pherecydes of Syros, age r i. 325%. 
author of the Hellenic | 
of the Tpceormepos Hereules, ibid. 
older than Hesiod, 11. 348 n. 

Phervardin-Mah, when constituted 
the first month of the Persian 
calendar, 1. 682. 

Phiale on the Nile, ceremony at, i. 
475 and n. 544. 594. Iv. 4OI. 

Phienec, Egyptian for what, ii. 207 


n. 218. 
Phile, burial-place of Osiris at, vi. 
191. chamber of Oxiris at, ui. 


192. 
Philze, petition of the priests of, to 
Ptolemy Euergetes II. iv. 420 n. 
Philastrius, 8ee Planetary. 
Philip, &ra of, date of the, iv. 469. 
Introd. 11. 
Philip of Macedon, marches of, 1. 


254 n. 
Phil, Judzeus, testimony of, to the 

geason of the year at which the 

world was created, 11. 118. 

Philolaus of Croton, $59 years cycle 
of, 1. 577- 

Phison, the, of Paradise, 11. 176. 

$O0w6ropoy, limits of the, ii. 428 n. 

Phcenix cycle of the Egyptians, 1. 
552, calendar, ibid. 

Phcoenix, 8ee Dezippus, Epiphantus, 
Lucan. fable of the, in other 
quarters besides Egypt, ili. 199. 
in China, iv. 21. among the Hm- 
dus, iv. 48. 
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Phcenix, the, of the fable, a type of Planetary Trigona, i. 415. 


the Resurrection, 11. 200. 

Phcenix, Arabic for any thing sin- 
gular of its kind, iii. 204 n. 

Phenix, ambiguity of the word, in 

» W. 207 %. 216 n. deriva- 
tion of the, ui. 207 n. 218. 

Phoenix, the, why connected with 
the Nile, mw, 216 n. 

Phoenix, the, description of, from 
the monuments, in. 226. num- 
ber of, on the monuments, wii. 
228. at Philz, i. 229; at Thebes, 
ibid. 

Phoenix, appearance of a, in the 
reign of Claudius, i. 233. in the 
reign of Heliogabalus, ibid. n. 

Phre, Egyptian name of the sun, iii. 


99. 

Phreth, scriptural name of the Eu- 
phrates, it. 175. 

Phrygia Mater, the, introduction 
of, at Rome, B. C. 205-204. ii. 


443 n. 

Phthas, the Egyptian, ii. 545. cere- 
mony of the phial, in honour of, 
ul. 546. 8ymbolised by the beetle, 
I. 108, 109 n. introduction of the 
worship of, into Egypt, iv. 168. 


. 4OT. 

Phthas Totomen, iii. 197 n. 

Pi, Chinese constellation, and man- 
810N, 11. 04 8%. movement of the 
earth in, ibid. iv. 25. longitude of, 
B. C. 1847, ibid. 

Pig, 8acrifice of a, on the monuments 
a 8ymbol of what, iv. 295. 297. 
320. 349. sacrifice of, at the full 
moon of Mesore, in the last year 
of the Apis cycle, iv. 349, 350. 

Pillars, hieroglyphical 8ymbols of 
an epoch, in. 350. 

Pinez Nuces, use of, in the Sacra 
Phrygia, 1. 448 n. 

Plagues of Egypt, date of the first 
of the, 11. 227. 1v. 168 and n. 

Planetary cycle of the week, the in- 
vention of the Egyptians, i. 408. 
manner of determining it what, i. 
414. common to the most differ- 
ent nations, 1. 417. found by Apol- 
lomus of 'Tyana, in India, 1bid. 

Planetary cycle of the Chinese, iv. 

*  I4. of the Hindus, iv. 89. 

Planetary houses, ii. 75. 

Planetary names of the hebdomadal 
ferizz, use of, by Christians, 1. 
417. 


Planets, 8ee Abasement, Exaltation. 
order of the, among theEgyptians, 
1. 414. Ii. 448. 450. 

Platzea, calendar of, transition of the, 
into the Attic, i. 578. 

Plato, 8ee AvroCoov, Time. master 
of, in Egypt, iv. 128. 

Plato, derivation of the word oe\nvy 
by, i. 60n. 

Plato, preference of Antimachus by, 
to Checerilus, 1. 340 n. 

Plato, testimony of, to the tradition 
of the miracle of Hezekiah, 1. 


343 . 

Plato, year of, in the Republic, why 
appointed to begin at the summer 
golstice, 11. 105. 1v. 213. 

Pleiades, 8ee Orion. hehacal rising 
of the, in the calendar of Meton, 
1. 342. in the time of Hesiod, 1. 
342. 11. 223n. in the time of Dio- 
dorus, 1. 109, 225 n. 

Pleiades, heliacal rising of the, the 
termination of the spring quarter 
in the calendars of antiquity, 1. 
342. 11. 109. , 

Pleiades, culmination of, for the 
meridian- of Mexico, at the cere- 
mony of the &ecular fire, i. 363. 
iv. 610. | 

Pliny, heliacal rising of Sirius, dates 
of the, according to, ui. 53. 

Ploughing season, the, in Egypt, iv. 
176—178. 

Plutarch, ceremonial of the last day 
of the Isia, according to, ui. 89. 
Pluto, month sacred to, in the ca- 
lendar of the Republic of Plato, 

Iv. 210. 

Pollux, Julius, Chronicon of, 1. 419. 

IT6Nos, use of the word, in the 8ense 
of the 8undial, 1. 285 n. 

Poole, Mr., Horzee Agyptiace of, 
iv. 659. 

Posideon, first and second, of the 
Attic calendar, Introd. 87. 

Posidonius, 8ee Geminus. chrono- 
logy of the Life of, 11. 452 n. 

Prayer, hours of, among the early 

hbristians, 1. 215 n. 

Precession, 8ee Proclus. the, mean 
annual rate of, iii. 263. 269. 274. 
rate of, assxumed in Egypt, 1. 
274 n. 462. by the Chaldeans, wi. 
462. by the Hindus, iv. 51. 

Precession, the, discovery of, by 
Hipparchus, iii. 309. 460. 
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Procesgions, 8ee Exodes. religious, in 
Egypt, and the persons of whom 
they consisted, iv. 188 n. 308. 

Proclus, Diadochus, history of, 

. and rule of life of, i. 189, 205 n. 
i. 465 n. 

Proclus, opinion of, on the 8ubject 
of the precession of the fixed 
8tars, ii. 461. 

Propertius, present in Egypt at the 
death of Antony, iv. 474 *. 

Proserpine, 8ee K6pn. 

Prosper Alpinus, residence of, in 
Egypt, 1. 183 n. 1. 14. testimon 
of, to the | 67A of 4 
gpring in Egypt, 1. 183 n. 22; n. 

Prosper Alpinus, testimony of, to 
the traditionary date of the rising 
of the Nile, June 17, ii. 575. 

Provinces, Roman, the, partition of, 
between Augustus and the senate 
and people, iv. 475, 470. 

\*-60="oHg reign of, in Egypt, 
v. 516. 

Pzammetichus, reign of, in Egypt, 
i. $47. 

Peammis, reign of, in Egypt, ii. 


548. 

Pechent, the, hieroglyphical s8ymbol 
of, iv. 313. | 

Vevots of Heliopolis, master of So- 
lon in t, iv. 128. 


Ptolemais, 'Po8o6pos, in Egypt, i. 


440. 

Ptolemy, 8ee Evection. mean lunar 
standard of, i. yo n. 

Ptolemy, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 155. 
I59. 

Ptoloay, canon of, gtructure of the, 
and details, ii. 515. rule of rec- 
koning of the, 11. 583 n. 

Ptolemy, 8ee Nicolaus Leonicus. 
De Apparentiis, dates of the rising 
of Sirius in, m. 53, 54. catalogue 
of the fixed stars of, date of the, 
uW. 243. 

Ptolemy, 8ee Auletes. 

Ptolemy Lagi, arrival of, in t, 
coincident with the close of an 
Apis cycle, iv. 426. date of the 
abdication and death of, ii. 429. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 430 n. 
reckoning of the reign of, in E- 
gypt, 11. 429. 

Ptolemy Euergetes I, ii. 396. 433. 

limits of the reign of, ni. 231. ap- 

pearance of the phoenix in his 

reign, Il. 23I, 234, 235- 


INDEX. 


Ptclemy Philopator, reign and death 
of, n. 583 n. descent of, from 
Bacchus, 11. 435 n. 8urnamed Au- 
yuoos and IdAXoxs, ii. 434. names 

iven by, to the tribes at Alexan- 
_ Il. 435 n. war of, with An- 
tiochus Magnus, 1. 433. 435. 

Ptolemy Philopator, a Lo 

- by, or »avs da\auryds, ii. 419, 


504 NR. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, accession of, 

. and reign, 11. 583 and n. *Avac\n- 
rypua of, iv. 154. 

Ptolemy Euergetes IT or Physcon, 
it. 396, 433, 434- Avar\yrhpaa of, 
iv. 154%. rule of the reckoning 
of his reign, iv. 290. petition to, 
from the priests of Phile, iv. 
420 n. intended destruction of 


the Jews in the reign of, i. 433, 


434- 

Punjaub, the part of India known 
to the Greeks of Alexander's 
time, 1. 352. 

Pyramids, probable date of the erec- 
tion of the, iv. 447. 

Pythagoras, $9 years' cycle of, i. 


571- 

Pythagoras, visit of, to Egypt, wn. 
202 n. master of, in Egypt, iv. 
128. 

oras, testimony of, to the 
length of the Phcenix period, w. 
202 n, 

Pythia, the 8ummer, held at Del- 
phi, iv. 257. E 

Pyxodorus, reign of, in Caria, u. 
577". " | 


Q. 

Quadragesima, the, or Lent, rule of, 
in the church of Cappadocia, 1. 
186. 

Quail, 8acrifice of the, in Egypt, on 
the morning of the rising of St- 
rius, Iii. 21. 23. iv. 330. 

Quinctilis, in the Roman calendar, 
ll. 44- : 

Quinquennalis, title of the superior 

of the Pastophori at Rome, u. 

449 7. 

R 


Ra or Re, 8e Pharaok. affix of A- 
moun, 111.98. hieroglyphical s8ym- 
bols of, iv. 167. £ 

Raccah or Aracta, meridian of, 1. 

467. Introd. 271. 
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- logy of, i. 411 n. 413 *s. 418n. 
Iv. 157. 223. 


——_ gee Osymandyas. iu. 


3 RP the Egyptian pen, wm. 356 n. 


mn, constant of, iv. 596, 
G12 n. 

ho 1% pores Cor Leonis, 

longit of, at the gummer 80l- 

atice, B. C. 2348, Introd. 201. 


© longiads of B.C. 848, iii. 378. 


od Hebrew for firmament, 1i. 9. 
Recs, _ tar 80 called, of the 


iv. 83. 
nr at Alexeadria, iv. 416. 
Rhaphia, battle of, date of the, ii 


8. 
BS od Fotpe. a Cretan concep- 


the, date of in the Ro- 
man calendar, iv. 437 


- qt 


iv. 228. 
Ros! the, in Egypt, ibid. 
Roman soldier, weight carried by 
the, i. 253. day's march of, ibid, 
Rome, date of the foundation of, i. 
$00. 2. 103. Introd. 19. why 
ded on April 24, in. 318. 
8ee Kairic hours. meridian 
- of, and Jerugalem, i. 356. iv. 61. 
and latitude of, ibid. 
Romulus, date of the death of, 1. 


%, of the sun 
— no Gogp Serge oe) 358 n. iv. 
ng 


Roe, time of blooming of the, for 
different climates, 1. 421 n. in 
Persia, it. 183. 

-- 4 —— in the Persian calendar, 
. I82. 

Roeetta tone, the, iy. 154. 

Rutibus, Claudius, 1. 425. Itinera- 
rium of, i. 4 Roman [Isﬆa in 

the time of, i. 121. 


on? the, in 
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3 Seotpin, the, of the ephere, iii. 
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Ruz or Rous, affix of the days, in 
the Persian month, Introd. 69. 


ibaa, he Zeyption the So 
of Scripture, 1. — iv. 


Sabbath, gee Maimonides, Tarqum. 
the Jewish, 8upposed to be sacred 
to Saturn, i. 416. 

Sabbath, patriarchal observance of 
the, i3. x66. 172. 

Sabbatic cycle, the rabbinical, In- 
trod. 10. the Samaritan, ib. 11. 

Sabbaticus, rivus, the, in J udza, 1. 


Soffatum, or Sabbathum, use of, in 
the Latin classics, 1 1. 431 %. 

Sacrifice, Vicarious, whether of hu- 
man institution, 1. 159. 186. in- 
8titution of, immediately after the 
Fall, u. 160. 

Sacro Boxco, De, John of Lincoln, 
distinction made by, between the 
natural and the artificial day, i. 


I35- 
Secula, the Etrurian, i. 505. 
Seemondre, the Edda of, 11. 108. 
Sairei, the Egyptian term, Iv. 432. 
Sais, 8ee Charaz, Lamps. in : 
_— bog _ at, under the 
name of Neith, ui. 34 *. 
tion on the image of rvy 2 


Sos lanz, the, Introd. 84. 
Samarcand, meridian of, 2 _ 
opolis, ui. 343. longitude an 

Ititude of, iv. 666. wt 
Samen, gee Goose. 
Samothraces Dei, the Gemini of 
the 8phere, ww. 371. 
Samothracian mysteries, celebrated 
Fn night, 1. 181 n. 
San, modern name of Zoan in 


go, ERIPk, 1 iv. 448 n. 

oniatho, see Tagutus. books 
translated by, iv. 260. 

Sandrocottus, see Palibothra. con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nicator, 
i 352. 

Sarapea, 8ee Serapea. at Alexandria, 
probable date of the, iv. 428. cy- 
clical date of the, iv. 429. 

Sarapeum, the, at Alexandria, iv. 
415, 416. date of the destruc- 
tion of, 11. 

Sarapis and Serapis, distinction in 
the use of, iv. 431. 


= 


the © iſs principle of the air, 
iv. 438. 

Saros, the Chaldaic, i. 68 =. wi. 
518, $19 n. 522. derivation of the 
term, iv. 93. 


Iv. 101 %. number of eclipses in 
the, iv. 105 

Sate, 8ee 

Saturn, ee Ogy Sabbath. the 
firet day in Planetary. cycle 


Scorpio, two & of the ecliptic 
astigned to, 11. 76. prejudice a- 
mong the Arabians relating to, 

- Ui. 613. 

lax of Caryanda, of, ui. 430. 

4 when shut, and Show — 
anciently, ii. 426. 549. 

Seagons, division of the, in Egypt, 
Ill. 405. Iv. 175. 202. 

Seasons, the six, of the Hindus, iv. 


- I6n, | 

Sb, hieroglyphical name of Kronos, 
ili. 179. iv. 299. 

Sebat, t Jon, cf, 1. 182. 


at, iv. 223. 225. 
the ancient Silsilis, iv. 223. 225. 
__ * 
Semper, derivation of, ii. 276 n. 
Sempiter, 8ee | 
his opinion of the obeery- 


Seti, the Egyptian goddess, iv. 341. 
Seventh day, sacredness a- 
mong the Greeks, 1. 409. 
to lo, i. 185. 430- 
Seventh day, the, observance of, in 
heaven, 1. 18. 1.371 *. 
Seventy-two, the number, in Egypt, 


ul. 550. among the Jews, i. 555» 

Sexagenarii, De Ponte, at Rome, 
1. 359. 

Sexagesimal cycle, Chinege, annual 
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and noctidiurnal, date of the, i. 
367- $08. 511. epoch of, and cha- 


_ to the, i. $ 529. Introd. -—woul 
Mc wision of _ ga 


Sextus Empiricus, see Time. 

Shaaban, name and ite of the 
month, in the Arabian calendar, 
ul. 181. 

Shallum, date of the reign of, ii. 
215 ®. 

Shees, tx of, to follow their 
cM rg the east, ui. 365. 

Sheratgn, or Sheratein, 8ee Xartdn. 

Sheshonk, the Shishak of Scripture, 
m \S8t- guppoeed tomb of, iv. 


Shinhak, contemporary with Solo- 
mon, *Rehoboarn, and Jeroboam, 
. 537. 

Shrew-mouse, why considered divine 
in Egypt. i. 152. 

Skinfax1, 8ee Dye. 

—" calendar, astronomical, of 

u 


Sibylline - Ig Wl. 698 n. 
Signs, of the ecliptic tion of 
the, into — and feminine, 


Wm. 472. 
Signs, each of the, an epitome of 
the ecliptic, ui. 472. 55. $4. 
gee Saros. 


Sihor, Scriptural name of the Nile, 
ui. 28. 
Silsilis, ee Selsilek. inscription at, 


iv. 157. 
Simon, the high priest, contempo- 


un with the A of the book 


Siris, as a name - the wh tle, whence 


_ Dost- 


Sn EEE, I i = - ith 
0 8, U. 7. 
of the gun from Sirius or Sothis, 
iv. 297-%, 312. 


Sirius, in the ascendent at the 
Moxaic creation, ii. 6. 340 *. he- 
hacal setting of, April 25, B.C. 
4004, iii. 32. 

Sirtus, formula for finding the right 
ascension and declination of, at 
any epoch before A. D. 1850, iii 


2. 
Sirfus, hieroglyphical 8ymbol of, iii. 
I. 

Sifas, heliacal getting of, in the 
calendars of antiquity, ii. 68, 69 
R. 257 ® 

Sirius, stated date of the riging of, 
- the ———— calendar, ui. 

Sirius, elizcal rising of, in 
iv, 168. at Thebes in Egypt, I. 
223. culmination of at midnight, 
in t, date of the, ui. 589. 

Sirius, connection of with Typhon, 
in Egypt, iv. 427 n*. 

Sirius, vespertine setting of, date of 
the, in the Roman calendar, iv. 


3 

SiooTs, use of the, in Egypt, in- 
8tead of the trumpet, iv. 303. 

Sit, a name of Typhon, iii. 487. 

Siton, 8ee Dagon. of Gaza, in. 118. 

Siu, 8ee Un. Egyptian for a «tar, 
Iv. 274 ®. 

Siva, u type of time, ui. 256. 
iv. 67. connection of, with the 
8ign of the Bull, in. 2 6. 

Slaves, time of the month for buying 
and selling, at Athens, iv. 207. 


Zuv, gee Typ 

Snake, the, typical of the sphere on 
the monuments of 11. 409. 
an emblem of the » W. 177 #8. 

So, ace Sabacos. 


Socrates, circumstances of the death 
of, i. 175. date of the death of, 
Il. 571. Iv. I17. I24. 

Sodom, date of the destruction of, 
i. 201. s8ite of, unknown, u. 2Q1- 

Soheil, 8ee Canopus. 

E6yXts, -——_—_ of Solon in Egypt, 
IV. 12 

Solar observations, 8ee Babylonian, 
Chanese. 

Solinus, rising of Sirius according 
to, Ul. 74. Wl. 53. 

Solomon, limits of the reign of, in 
Scripture, ii. 531. date of the 
death of, ibid. 537. 

Solon, lines attributed to, on the 
stages of human life as mea- 


zz 2 
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: mw 


ured by even years each, i 


433. 
Solan, master of, in Egypt, iv. 128. 
Soobe, or Soouhe, Coptic for egg, 

wm. 1 
> 

B. C. 1967, Jerusalem, ii. 207. 

— 1847, Heliopolis, ui. 240. 

— 1640, Heliopolis, i. 216. 

— 15061, Heliopolis, ii. 220. 

— I520, > ſe i. 258. iv. 


—9 > H Hctopotis, iv. 398. 


— , Iv. ZIO. 
— "IO, rem. agn; 1. 296. iv. 
099 ®. 
Solstice, winter, 


B.C. 2347, Jerusalem, ii. 183. 
_ OE > 0209s I. 240. 


lis, iv. 361. 
[24y et ack, 


Solstice. ator, motion of the s8un 
at the, hieroglyphical representa- 
tion of the, iv. 310, 3r1 n. 

» derivation of the term, 
1. 251. the 
» a etranger to reces- 
gion of the sun in conj 
_ the banquet of Thyestes, i. 


mes, Julian correction, why 
attached to March 23 by, wi. 319. 

Sosis, or Zac, gee Sothis. iii. 30. 

Jot] _— — 


period of chrono 

G13. i. 387. iv. 556, 557- "ou 
of the equable in the natural year, 
um. 48 n. iv. 555 ®. 

Sothis, conception, in Egyptian, ii. 
I. 12 

Soul, the. of the universe, symboli- 
cal representation of, by the Egyp- 
—_—_— 373- 

for, wi. 216 n. 
Spade, - quay TOPOR epoch in 


the, iii. 464. 
Grecanica, = ibid. 
Metonic calendar of, date 
of the, i. 601. 
Sphere, first _ of the, on what 
ciple to be assumed, ii. 77: 
mw. 280, 281. 
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tion from the Egyptians, i IV. IO04%. 
Sphere, the Hindu, iv. 47. 64 oy 
Spheres, CO of anciently, ac- 

cording to the graduation, wii. 28 
Cy march of, on the Pirens, 


Sri, rae H Hindu goddess, date of the 
birth of, iv. 35. 
Ssine, proper 8ense of, in Hebrew, 


B. C. 4004, ii. 26. iv. 389. 
2347, iv. 673. 


47, 1. iv. 673. 
4 bong 


1347, li. 541. 
ITIK, iv. 868. 
ITO. Iv. 627. 
973» Iv. 391. 
710, iv. 567. 
97, Hi. oy 
23, iii. 52 
A.D. 140, iv. 393- 


Star, Sho typool cingularicy, 226 
*. of the number five, iv. 272. 284. 

Stars, 8ee A whether 
created at the 84G time as the 
sun and moon, ii. 340 and *. 
symbolical of what, in Scripture, 
11. 311 *. 340 *. 

Stars, names, when given to the, 
necording to the Greoks, i 327. 


Ss, 
Sun Wo Oral, 5 I7 ®. 


Sun, the object of worship in Persia, 


i. 206. 208. times of the, 
1. 206, 207. 218. u. 553. 


B.C.1847-1846, Heliopolis,iv.6g7. 


— 1347-1346 _ iv.058 
— 799-799 — iv.658 
| Into Ichthyon, 
-B. C. 4004, ry 6 11.292. 
Into Hydron, 
B. C. 1346, ara; 
| Into Fang, 
.B.C. 7210, Pekin, iv. 621. 
place of, at 8unriee, 


Aug. 8, B. C. 598, Heliopolis, ii. 


457- 543- 
. May 31, at 6h. B. C. 1520, Jeru- 
8alem, 1. 302 n. iv. 509. 
May 31, at 18h. B. C. 710, Jeru- 
Salem, 1. 302 %. Iv. 574. 
i obgerv- 


. 429. 
Andoch, bn 
the time of Chrysostom, i. 429. 

ial, the, construction of, an- 
ciently, i. 283. sundial at Babylon, 
1. 286 *. in the time of Job, i. 
- 286 n. 
Sundial, introduction of the, among 
the Greeks, i. 284 =. at Rome, 1. 
213 ®. 


April 28, B. C. 4004 Jerucalem, 


LL 15 ®. 
July 1, B. C. 1967 Jerucalem, 
N. 201 ®. 
Summer 8olstice, B. C. 1520 Je- 
- rusalem, iv. 597 *. 
Summer solstice, B. C. 710 Je- 
rugalem, iv. $99 *. 


Nov. 1. B. C. 280 Alexandria, ii. 
433 ®. 
Sunrise, or Sunget, 
Formula for calculating, iv. 595. 
Sunrise, or Sunset, 
May 31. B. C. 1520 Jerusalem, 
1. 206. iv. 588. 597. 
Sunrise, or Sunset, 
. May 31. B. C. 7510 Jerucalem, 1. 
294. iv. 598 


— Memphus, i. 327. tv. 600. 
—- Athens, 1. 342. iv. 601. 
— lis, 1. 350. iv. 60g. 
— Babylon, i. 351. iv. 604. 
— Tails, i. 353. iv. 605. 
— Palibothra, 1. 353. iv. 607. 
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May 31- B. C. 710 Benares, iv. 
— Rome, i. 356. iv. 611. 
— Mexico, i. 363. iv. 609. 
— Caifongfou, i. 375. iv. 613. 
— Pekin, 1. 380. iv. 616. 
unrise, 
Apcil 18. A. D. 1261 Casbin, iv. 


664. 
April = A. D. 1419 Samarcand, 


iv. 667. 
Zuv8copos of the sphere, iii. 599, 600. 
Sunen Vang, 8ee Che. 


Supper time, in Egypt, i. 186 n. at 
—_ in Cappadocia, i. 186. 
at Antioch, i. 187 n. at Athens, 

Sutex, oe Typhon 

utex, 8ee . 

Syene, distance of, from Memphis, 
. 519. 

Sylvester, pope, date of the pontifi- 
cate of, 1. 419 and n. 

Symeon Stylites, life of, by Cosmas, 
date of the, i. 193. 

Syncellus, creation dated in the 
gpring by, ii. 119. use of the period 
of 532 years by, Introd. 191 *. 

Synmu, ra of, among the Japan- 


e8e, ii. 95. 

Synmu, founder of the ecclesiastical 
dynasty of the Japanese, ibid. 

Syrian calendar, type of the mo- 
dern, iv. 500. 

Syrian mansions, the, in. 612. 

Syrus Publius, see Mimus. 

Swine, the, eng of, at the full 
moon in Egypt, iv. 295. 319. 

Syzygy, name of, applicable FA the 
opposition, as well as to the con- 
junction, 1. 61 *. 


T. 

Taautus,the, of Sanchoniatho, iv. 186. 

Taauthus, see Taautus. 

Tabernacle, the material, a type of 
the body of Jesus Christ, n. 319. 

Tables, the 'Twelve, end of the day, 
defined by the, 1. 175. 

Tadmor, name of, derivation of the, 
Wm. 207 n. 

Tafan, the Arabic term, 11. 183. 

Tahiti, or Otaheite, noctidiurnal 
rule of, i. 217 and n. tradition of, 
relating to the standing till of the 
gun, i. 326. longitude of, 1. 326 n. 

ur, 8ee Thuoeres. | 
Tam, 8ee Koukoufa. 
Tammuz, 8e Thammus. 
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Tanes, ee Zoan. nite of, iv. 
448 n 


: _ Giscovery of, by the 


Iv. 488. 
T , the, of Jonathan, date of 
creation according to, ut. 
I17 *. date of the birth and 
death of Moses, in the, ii. 207 n. 
date of the institution of the sab- 
bath, by, ii. 228. 

Tatian, nology of, from the 
Exodus downwards, iti. 71. 

Tauromenium, siege of, by Diony- 
8ius, Introd. 115. 

Taurus, the philosopher, i. 191. 

Taurus, sign of, beginning of time 
in the, 11. 83 n. 

Taurus, mount, 8ee Ararat. custom 
of the inhabitants of, relating to 
the rising of Sirius, iii. 16. 

Taxila, 8ee Apollonius. the modern 
Attock, i. 352. longitude and la- 
titude of, i. 353. iv. 605. 

Tcheou, calendar of, in China, ii. 


go n. 

Tcheou-Kong, observations attri- 
buted to, in China, iv. 28. 

Tchi, Chinese division of the, i. 374. 
376 n. 381. combination of, with 
that of the Kan, in the cycle of 
60 days, i. 4IT. 

Tchou-Chou, Chinese chronicle of 
the, i. 379 n. 

Tchun-tzeou, of Confucius, eclipses 
of the, i. 365. reckoning of the 
months of the calendar 1n the, i. 

» 370. iv. 618. 
Telchines, origin of the fable of the, 
Teloth Sas, of P i. 156 

us, ergamus, 1. 176. 

Tementhes, dethroned by aca 
tichus, i. 549. 

Temple, date of the foundation of 
the, ii. 215 n. of the completion 
of the, ut. 215 ®. 371. 

Ten days, period of, in the services 

of Ims, uu. 448 n. 

'Tentyra, ee Denderak. the ancient, 
8ite of, iv. 262. 

Teoer, 8ee Thuoerss. 

Termeha, the lunar mansion, iv. 


9 : 
the, eat of, in the ca- 


erminalia, 

lendar of Numa, i. 39. 
Tetracteris, the, whether an actual 

lunar cycle of antiquity, 1. 103. 
©anajpryos Navs, ee Ptolemy Phi- 

lopator. in the ceremony of the 


mT the Apis, i. 507. 
. iv. 2832. ; ; 
, Of the Apis, why eo called, 


ME ena to the question, 
I AY HPe er Fes. 


or 

the day? L 169. acquainted with 

the eckptc Baron iv. I14 8. 

Thales, sp attributed to, iv. 1 

Thammuz, or Tammuz, of the Sy- 
rians and Phcoenicians, u, I09. 
553. 602. ii. 118. rites of, n. 
553. 603. 

Thammuz month, the, ui. 554. 

Thebe#, or Tebe, of ancient Italy, 
iv. 245- 

©en8y, the ark in Greek, iv. 248. 

Thebes, Egyptian, site of, iv. 243. 

— of, ibid. = 
ebes, Egyptian » Intercourse . 
with India, 1. $580. iv. 231. with 
China, ibid. 

Thebes, 8ee Bull, Sesoosrts, Triad. 
Egyptian, connection of, with a 
8hip, iv. 248. carried into capti- 
vity by Eear Haddon, ul. $554. 
iv. 250. testimony of Homer to 
the itude of, iv. 442. 

Thebes, ptian, Metouic calendar 
of, of the, iv. 231 ®. inscrip- 
tion from, iv. 232 *. 

Thebes, Bceotian, why called Ogy- 
gian, Iv. 244- 

Thebes, cities of antiquity eo called, 
Iv. 244 *. 

Thebeth Ben Corah, hypothesis of, 
of the movement of the fixed 
stars, iii. 446. iv. 661 n. 

Theo, or Theon, noctidiurnal rule 
of, i. 156. date of the first Sothia- 


cal period, according to, ui. 67. 
Theocritus, date of the xvth hu 
of, 33. 431 ®. 


eodogius the younger, date of 
the birth of, Introd. 117 s. 
Ton —_ ny of, in the reign 
em lopator, il. 435 
and s. — of, on the life of 
Ptolemy, ii. 437- 

Oecoi Mec\ixor, at Amphisea, i. 182%. 
Bovaaioc, of _ 8phere, ul. 470- 
'PaBS3opd6por, ibid. iv. 340. 

Theophania of Eugebius, transla- 
tion of the, from the Syriac, by 
Professor Lee, i. 421 *. 

Theophania, the first, of the Apis, 


Iv. 397, 398. ; 
Theorhilns of Alexandria, creation 


hy - FIR = © = 'y - - Bi - So, - |. FR ps > fe. 
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mmm 7; S788. 
whether celobrated ten ng U. 
448. date of the, in the Attic 
calendar, ii. 591, $92. 


Sep, Phoenician for bull, ii. 503. 

Thoth, zee Hermes. books attributed 
to, or Hermes, iv. 188 n. 

Thoth, proper name of, 'Tat or Tot, 

of, in the hierogly- 


- IO7. 
Thoth, peculiar mode of the repre- 
8entation of, 11. 488. iv. 184. 
Thoth, relation of, to times and 


panegyTies, ii. 420 #. 
— eight, number of, s8acred 


ry) - os 3-16. of ©od, iv. 


ad and n. 
ZeBSaory, the day 80 called, in 
calendar, iv. 477 ®. 
Thucyd! age of, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, 
W. 1708. 
Thuoeris the, of the Egyptians, iv. 


Thats, Jes _._ "FP Diogenes. 


Thyestes, _ fschylus, Euripides, 
Tiben, council of, in Armenia, date 


of the, Introd. 
Tiberius -—appoph irth-day of, iv. 
=P 3 hs 
dal wave, gee Ark. of the deluge, 


I79. 
Tides, cal cause of the, 11. 1 
plyrical conn ape 
Do definitions of, by the ancients, 
L N. 
Time, —_— whether known from 
the first, i. 211 n. iv. 98. whether 
known to the ancient Romans, 


Timocharis, quoted b 7 Ptolemy, i , 
177. obcervation of Spica Virgi- 
ms by, wi. 460. obgervation of 
Venus by, ii. 430, 431- 

8ee Manetho. 6 efrynrns, 
a to the introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis into Egypt, iv. 
423. 
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——_— Rome, in the 
reign CTO, ii. 350 ®. 
Tithctea of Phocis Fatival of Iaia 
at, 1. 450 n. 

Teravouaxia, 1, the poem of anti- 


80 called, ww. 384. 
ng och DE of at Mem- 
after the Jewish war, ii 


Iv. 403. triumph of, date as of the 


IZ- 

Toltec calendar, dnt of the, 1. 361. 
364 . 686. L, . 174. lunar nag 
solar period, of 312 years, I 

Tm aver tank cyr* tron the, 


Tonalli, the Toltec or Aztec week, 
1. 411. ll. 329. 

6 , name of Osiris, in. 166. 

Trees, new-year's day of, in the 
Jewish calendar, ii. 182. 

Trees, leaves of, natural time of the 
expansion of the, in the east, u. 
I81, 182. 

Trees, leaves of, perennial in Egypt, 
ji. x82 n, 

Triad of Thebes, in Egypt, iv. ng 

Tpeaxddes, proper 8ense of m 

the Greek calendar, iv. 223. 

Triakontacteris, ee Druids, Venets. 

Tribes, the, increase of in Egypt, 
Be, os effected, ii. 197. 

tEaTepors, Bee Hercules. 

Ahietorts, gee Dieterss. 
lemus, Theemophorian calen- 
of, 1. 553. 

rumphalis vir, dress of the, 
among the Romans, 11. 444 . 

Triumviri, the, date of the aszump- 

Troglodytes of Libya, tradition of, 

ytes 0 n 
relative to the renting of the 
ojan war, and i 
___ war, a and first —— In- 
between, acco 
xs of antiquity, 1. 71. 

Trophonius, mysteries of, celebrated 
at night, 1 1. 181 n. 

PO nnnngs for the cycle of even 

JB, 1 
Tudor, the Greek, in. 184. 
_— proper 8ense of, in Greek, m. 


Tuoberds the Greek, ii. 184. 
, name of, applied to the 


tle, wm. 183 «. 
Turin Ritual, date of the, iv. 230. 


Tri 


of, on the monuments, for that of 
Deiris, ii. $81. | in the Egyptian 
n, names of, in the ; 
—_ colour of, why red, ui. 
188. 
Typhon, gee Horus. date of the 
of, in the contest with Ho- 
rus, i. 403. date of the escape of, 
from Horus, iu. 417 n. 
'Typhon, connection of, with the 
./ as ous in Egypt, ii. 487. bu- 
. man s&acrifices to, in Egypt, iv. 


zetzes, age of, iii. 220. 


U. 
 *Arrys, the, of the Phrygian 
I. 172. 
Ujein, in India, meridian of, rela- 
tively to Paris, iv. 34. 80. 88. 
Ulugh Beigh, tables of, epoch of 
p55; Wm. 340. 564. 6132. iv. 665, 


Umbri, name of, derivation of the, 
from &pB8pos, i. 202, 203. the, a co- 
lony from Egypt, i. 203. iu. 316. 

Umbri, noctidiurnal rule of the, i. 


139 *. 203. 
Un Keyptian goddess of the hours, 


Iv. 274 *. 
Uncleanness, legal term of, as limited 
to one day, i. 148. 
20g ee Umbrs. | ; 
ity, resentation of, hierogly- 
phil, WW. 352. iv. 285. 291 A 
Ureus, the, lieroglyphical symbol 
m. 378. a type of the lower 
i Lon iv. 238. 367. 
Urzus, meaning of the symbol of 
the, in connection with the Apis 
ritual and Apis cycle, iv. 314. 


_ Urania, 8e Celest:s. name of the 


moon, as the queen of heaven, 
m. 98. name of Mithras in Per- 
ia, 11. 108 n. 

*Youpes, explanation of the name of, 


WL. 173. 
Uterogestation, natural interval of, 
how assumed in the Apis cycle. i. 
503-505. in the Mnews cycle, iy. 
. 263, 164. 
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ke 

Valens Vettius, i. 1g8 n. ii. 74. aware 
of the period of the Apis cycle, ii. 
495. chronology of the Ant 
of, iv. 204. testimonies from 
Anthology of, wi. 438. 

Vettius Valens, prediction ascribed 
to, respecting the duration of 

ISS 
ap 9 0 80 
called, iv. 446. 

Varaha, the poetical Hindu astro- 

V on ke os uality of the, 
ariation, unar 1 ity 
disco of, 11. - wn od 

oma -— jr . alive, down to what 
period, 1. 445 ®. 

Varro, Gvizion"of past time by, iv. 


Veadar, meaning of, and eite in the 
Jewish , Introd. 87. 


Veda, Rig, the, iii. 389. probable 
— iv. 60. — 4 w 

Vedas, the, age of, iv. 60. 

ig the, 3o years' period of, 
50Z- 

Venus, ee Timockaris. a morning 
8tar, Nov. 1. B. C. 280. ii. 433. 

Ver wr _ h-day of 
egspasian, birt ,n.5 

Vix, the obsolete wn es Bf vicw 


in Latin, 1. 434- 
Vietorinus, 8ee Victorizs. 
Victorius, Paschal cycle of, Introd. 
IQI. 
Vin SCas0n, IN t, 11. 426. 


in Attica or Greece, ibid. 427 ®. 
in Judza, ibid. 
Virgo, name of the sign of, iv. 659. 


Volusius, Marcus, escape of, i 
the proecription B. C. 43, ii. 163. 

Vulture, the, a t of the upper 
hemisphere in 11. 486. wm. 

E n. iv. 238. 

Valtare. the, on Ts back of the 
Apis, ti. 485. 

Vulture, the, typical of Athena or 
Neith as a principle both mascu- 
line and feminine, iii. 108, 109 *. 

Vulture, the, natural history of, in 

Iv. 202. 


W. 
Wahak, see Epagomene. 
Wain or Wagon, name given to 
the 8tars of the Great , WW. 
325- 


mi > on 3 ie < a M4 MM. ,. We $4 -— 4 1. a: \. WW 


Water, place and estimation of, a- 
mong the elements, ii. 348 and n. 

Water, the ultimate support of life 
of every kind, ii. 348. 

Water, an object of worsbip in Per- 
8a and Egypt, ii. 349, 350 n. 

Water, 8ce Movoys. name of, in the 

Ian, i. 350. Iv. 400. 
Water plants, geagon of the, in E- 


woes iv. 176. 4 
aters, panegyry of the, in Egypt, 
- 167. timeof, in Egypt, iv. 167. 


I81 

Wilkinson, sir Gardiner, testimony 
of, to the forwardness of vegeta- 
on productions in Egypt, ii. 
226 n. 


Winds, south, in t, stated 8ea- 
80n of the, ii. 560. Campeine, the, 
in Egypt, ii. 561. 


Winter, 8ee Solstice. middle of, 
meaning of the phrase, ii. 420. 
beginning of, in the Roman ca- 
lendar, ii. 425. 

Woman with child, hieroglyphical 

ntation of a, iv. 297 n. 
World, proper sense of the term, in 


ni. 299 8. 
Wrestling, game of, rule of the, an- 
ciently, ii. 304 _ n, 


X, the symbol of, among the E- 


x Opeans, gense of, iii. 373. 

» h of the lunar man- 
sions of the Arabians, ini. 340, 
344- iv. 662. 

Xe, vee Che. 

Xerxes, march of, rate of the, to 
Greece, and on his retreat, i. 


Xeay or Xovs, the Hercules Lunus 
of the Egyptians, um. 317. iv. 240. 


 Yalo, the Ajalon of Scripture, iv. 


592 %. 
Yao, time of, and acts attributed to, 
in China, iv. 22. 24. 
Year, natural or tropical, i. 71. the 
8ame with the mean Juban, ac- 
ing to many of the ancients, 
1. 74%. general idea of the length 


INDEX. 713 


of, ma—_—_ ; 1.71%. 
Year, name of, applied to a term of 
years, In t, 111. 4O. 


Year, the Divine,! or Seov .evcaurds, 
in Egypt, ii. qo. , 

Year, equable, the, proportion of, to 
the mean natural, mean Julian, 
and mean sidereal, iii. 44 %. 89q. 
I. 555 8. 

Year, the Anglo-Saxon, ultimately 
the same as the Greek Jp, or La- 
tin ver, 11. I10. Introd. 3. 

Yemen mansions, the, iii. 612. 

Yezed, gee [zed. 

Y-king, the Chinese book, testimon 
of, to the observance of the 7 
day in China, 1. 406. 

Yucatan calendar, date of the, i. 
ZG61. 686. 11. 114. 

Yud-hish-t'hi-ra, date of the reign 
of, in India, Iv. 14: 


Zabzaniem, the earliest form of 
idolatry, wi. 94. 

Zacuth, Abraham, account of, iii. 
243 3. iv. "1 ne - = 

Zyryocs 'Ocipidos, at the winter 80l- 
_—_— Eaypt, meaning of the, 
iv. Z61. 

Zandeoa, gee Zoroaster. nocti- 
diurnal rule of the, 1. 209. doc- 
trine of the, concerning the be- 

inningandthe duration of things, 


Zif, site of, in the Sacred calendar, 
0. 214, 215 %. 
Zoan, the ancient, in Egypt, iv. 


448. 

Zoar, ite of, and distance from So- 
dom, 11. 201. 

Zodiac, 8signs of, -how denoted a- 
mong the. Persians, ii. 83 . L 
255. distinction of the, into mas- 
culine and feminine, iu. 108 s. 

Zoroaster, a double, 1. 325 *. the 
older, or Bactrian reformer, i, 


349. 409. 416. 13. 81. um. 178. 359. 


acquainted with the ephere lad 


down in 12s partibus, 1. 359. 
Zoroaster, 8ee Anquetil. books of, i. 
209. age of, ibid. 
Zoroaster, rising of Sirius according 
to, ui. 53. 
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Works by the same Author. 


Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam, sive de primariis nonnullis 
ad Chronologiam Evangelicam spectantibus, Dissertationes quatuor. Ac- 
cedunt Kalendarii Anni Sacri, ab anno A. Ch. N. 1511 usque ad A. D. 94, 
in annis expansis, Tabulzee Lxxxv: Neomeniarum Anni Sacri Tabulz 
Synoptice vi: Characterum Mensium Anni Sacri Tabula Generalis 1. 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Academico. MDCCCXL. 


Harmonia Evangelica, sive Quatuor Evangelia atque Actus Apostolo- 
rum Greece, pro temporis et rerum serie in Partes Sex distributi. Editio 
quarta, Oxonii, e 'Typographeo Academico. MDCCCXLVI. 


Supplementary Dissertations upon the Principles and Arrangement of 
an Harmony of the Gospels. In one volume. Oxford, at the University 
| Press. 1834. . 


Dissertations upon the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of 
the Gospels. In four volumes. Second Edition. Oxford, at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1837. 

An Exposition of the Parables and of other Parts of the Gospels. In 
five volumes. Oxford, by S. Collingwood, Printer to the University. 
1835. 

Joannis Miltoni Fabulz, Samson Agonistes et Comus, Greece. Oxonii, 
excudebat S. Collingwood, Academiz Typographus. nDcccxxXxit. 
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